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CHAPTER XX. 


MENON. 


Persons of the Dialogue : 
Question put by Menon— Is virtue 
teachable? Sokrates confesses 
that he does not know what 
virtue is. Surprise of Mtnon 
Sokrates stands alone in this con- 
fession. Unpopularity entailed 
by it : 
Answer of Menon—plurality of 
virtues, one belonging to each 
different class and condition. 
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Sokrates enquires for the pro- 


perty common to all of them .. 

Analogous cases cited—definitions 
of figure and colour .. 

Importance at that time of bring- 
ing into conscious view, logical 
subordination and distinctions 
—Neither logic nor grammar 
had then been cast into sys- 
tem .. - 

Definition of "virtue | given by 
Menon ; Sokrates es it to 
pieces oe 

Menon complains that the conver- 
sation of Sokrates confounds him 
like an electric shock—Sokrates 
replies that he is himself in the 
same state of confusion and 
ignorance. He urges’ con- 
tinuance of search by both... 

But how is the process of search 
available to any purpose? No 
man searches for what he already 
knows: and for what he does 
not know, it is useless to search, 
for he cannot tell when he has 
found it ‘ 

Theory of reminiscence ; propound- 
ed by Sokrates—anterior im- 
mortality of the soul—what is 
called teaching is the revival and 
recognition of knowledge ac- 
quired in a former life, but for- 
gotten .. = Nae a 
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Illustration of this theory—know- 
ledge may be revived by skilful 
questions in the mind of a man 
thoroughly untaught. Sokrates 
questions the slave of Menon .. 

Enquiry taken up — Whether 
virtue is teachable ? without 
determining what virtue is 

Virtue is knowledge—no_ posses- 
sions, no attributes, either of 
mind or body, are good or pro- 
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ance of knowledge .. .. 
Virtue, as being knowledge, must 

be teachable. Yet there are 

opposing reasons, showing that 


it cannot be teachable. No 
teachers of it can be found 
Conversation of Sokrates’ with 


Anytus, who detests the So- 
phists, and affirms that any one 
of the leading politicians can 
teach virtue , 
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No way of acquinne Virtue is 
shown .. “ 
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which guides to good results— 
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Right opinion cannot be relied on 
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never give rational explanations, 
nor teach others—good practical 
statesmen receive right opinion 
by inspiration from the Gods .. 

All the real virtue that there is, is 
communicated by special sia la 
tion from the Gods ; 

But what virtue itself is, remains 
unknown .. 

Remarks on the dialogue. Proper 
order for examining the dif- 
ferent topics, is porate out 
by Sokrates . 
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Whether justice is just, and holi- 
ness holy? How far justice is 
like to holiness? Sokrates pro- 
tests against an answer, “If vu 
please ”’ a 

Intelligence and moderation are 
identical, because oe have the 
same contrary oe 

Insufficient reasons given by So- 
krates. He seldom cares to dis- 
tinguish different meanings of 
the same term 

Protagoras is puzzled, and becomes 
irritated .. . 

Sokrates presses Protagoras far- 
ther. His purpose is, to test 
opinions and not persons, Prot- 
agoras answers with angry Be 
lixity g 

Remonstrance of Sokrates against 
long answers, as inconsistent with 
the laws of dialogue. Protagoras 
persists. Sokrates rises to de- 
part... 

Interference of Kallias. to get the 
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conversation. Alkibiades de- 
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acknowledge superiority of So- 
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of knowing the works of the 
pocts, and questions about parts 
of a song of Simonides. Dis- 
senting opinions about the inter- 
pretation of the song. : 

Long speech of Sokrates, expound- 
ing the purpose of the song, and 
laying down an ironical theory 
about the numerous concealed 
sophists at Krete and aloes 
masters of short speech ‘ 

Character of this speech—its con- 
nection with the dialogue, and 
its general purpose. Sokratcs 
inferior to Protagoras in contin- 
uous speech ; 

Sokrates depreciates the value of 
debates on the poets. Their 
meaning is always disputed, and 
you can never ask from them- 
selves what it is. Protagoras 
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cially about courage .. 

Doctrine of Stallbaum and other 
critics is not correct. That the 
analysis here ascribed to Sokrates 
is not intended by Plato as se- 
rious, but as a mockery of the 
sophists : 

Grounds of that doctrine. 
insufficiency 

Subject is professedly still left an- 
settled at the close of the dia- 
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Introductory circumstances of the 
dialogue. Polus and Kalliklés.. 

Purpose of Sokrates in questioning. 
Conditions of a good definition .. 
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Rhetoric. It is the artisan of 
persuasion .. 

The Rhetor produces beli ef without 
knowledge. Upon what matters 
is he competent to advise? ‘ 

The Rhetor can persuade the people 
upon any matter, even against 
the opinion of the special expert. 
He appears to know, among the 
ignorant... 

Gorgias is now made to contradict 
himself. Polus takes up the de- 
bate with Sokrates.. 

Polemical tone of Sokrates. At 
the instance of Polus he gives 
his own definition of rhetoric. 
It is no art, but an empirical 
knack of catering for the imme- 
diate pleasure of hearers, ana- 
logous to cookery. It is a 
branch under the general head 
flattery ee 

Distinction between the true arts 
which aim at the good of the 
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Questions of Polus, Sokrates de- 
nies that the Rhetors have any 
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GORGIAS. 


real power, because they do no- 
thing which they really wish .. 

All men wish for what is good for 
them. Despots and Rbhetors, 
when they kill any one, do so 
because they think it good for 
them. If it be really not good, 
they do not do what they will, 
and therefore have no real power 

Comparison of Archelaus, usurp- 
ing despot of Macedonia—Polus 
affirms that Archelaus is happy, 
and that every one thinks so— 
Sokrates admits that every one 
thinks so, but nevertheless 
deriies it 

Sokrates maintains—1. “That it is 
& greater evil to do wrong, than 
to suffer wrong. 2. That if a 
man has done wrong, it is better 
for him to be punished than to 
remain unpunished ‘ 

Sokrates offers proof—Definition 
of Pulchrum and aa 
of the first point 

Proof of the second point 

The criminal labours under a men- 
tal distemper, which, though not 
painful, is a capital evil. Punish- 
ment is the only cure for him. 
To be punished is best for him 

Misery of the Despot who is never 
punished. If our friend has 
done wrong, we ought to get 
him punished: if our enemy, 
we ought to keep him un- 
punished... 

Argument of Sokrates paradoxical 
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ings of Athenian sophists. Kal- 
liklés—rhetor and politician 

Uncertainty of referring to Nature 
as an authority. It may be 
pleaded in favour of opposite 
theories. The theory of Kal- 
likles is made to appear repul- 
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sive by the language in which 
he expresses it 
Sokrates maintains that. self. com- 
' mand and moderation is requi- 
site for the strong man ts well as 
for others. Kallikliés defends the 
negative 
Whether the largest measure of 
desires is good for a man, pro- 
vided he has the means of satis- 
fying them? Whether all va- 
ricties of desire are good ? 
Whether the pleasurable and 
the good are identical ? : 
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scientific adviser is to procecd 
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such distinct statement in the 


Gorgias . Bat - 4 
Modern ethical theories Intui- 
tion. Moral sense—not recog- 


nised by Plato in either of the 
dialogues... 

In both dialogues the doctrine of 
Sokrates is self-regarding as re- 
spects the agent: not consicer- 
ing the pleasures and pains of 
other persons, so far as aficcted 
by the agent : 

Points wherein the doctrine of the 
two dialogues is in substance 
the same, but differing in classi- 
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Kalliklés, whom Sokrates refutes 
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ferent argument from that which 
Sokrates combats in the Prota- 
goras .. 

The refutation of Kalliklés by So- 
krates in the Gorgias, is unsuc- 
cessful—it is only so far success- 
ful as he adopts unintentionally 
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shall be on their guard against Distinction between causes effi- 
being influenced by his authority cient and causes co-efficient .. 169 
—that they shall follow only the Sokrates could neither trace out 
convictions of their own reason = id. the optimistic principle for him- 
Remarkable manifestation of ear- self, nor find any teacher thereof. 
nest interest for reasoned truth He renounced it, and embraced 
and the liberty of individual a third doctrine about cause .. 171 
dissent... -- 156 | He now assumes the separate ex- 
Pheedon and Symposion — points istence of ideas. These ideas are 
of analogy and contrast .. .. 157 the causes why particular objects 
Phedon—compared with Republic manifest certain attributes .. 172 
and Timzus. No recognition of Procedure of Sokrates if his hypo- 
the triple or lower souls. Anti- thesis were impugned. He in- 
thesis between soul and body .. 159 sists upon keeping apart the - 
Different doctrines of Plato about discussion of the hypothesis and 
the soul. Whether all the three the discussion ofits consequences 173 
souls are immortal, or the ra- Exposition of Sokrates welcomed 
tional soul alone... -- 160 by the hearers. Remarks uponit 174 
The life and character of a ‘philo- ' The philosophical changes in So- 
sopher is a constant struggle to | krates all turned upon different 
emancipate his soul from his views as toa true cause .. tb. 
body. Death alone enables him | Problems and difficultics of w hich 
to do this completely .. . 161 |  Sokrates first sought solution .. 175 
Souls of the ordinary or unphilo- ' Expectations entertained by So- 
sophical men pass after death | krates from the treatise of Anax- 
into the bodies of different ani- ' agoras, His disappointment. His 
mals. The philosopher alone is | distinction between causes and 
relieved from all communion '  co-efficients . : tb. 
with body . 163 | Sokrates imputes to Anaxagoras 
Special privilege claimed for phi- the mistake of substituting phy- 
losophers in the Phedon apart sical agencies in place of mental. 
from the virtuous men who are This is the same which Aristo- 
not philosophers... .. . . 164 phanes and others imputed to 
Simmias and Kebés do not admit Sokrates i 177 
readily the immortality of the The supposed theory of Anexag- 
soul, but are unwilling to trouble oras cannot be carried out, either 
Sokrates by asking for proof. by Sokrates himself or any one 
Unabated interest of Sokrates in else. Sokrates turns to general 
rational debate .. . 165 words, and adopts the a of 
Simmias and Kebés believe fully i in ideas . 179 


the pre-existence of the soul, but 
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attached to the word Cause. 
That is a cause, to each man, 
which gives satisfaction to his 
inquisitive feelings ae 
Dissension and perplexity on the 
question, — What is a cause? re- 
vealed by the picture of Sokrates 
—no intuition to guide him 
Different notions of Plato and Ari- 
stotle about causation, causes 


regular and irregular. Inductive. 


theory of causation, elaborated 
in modern times.. 

Last transition of the mind of So- 
krates from things to words—to 
the adoption of the theory of 
ideas. Great multitude of ideas 
assumed, each fitting a certain 
number of particulars... 

Ultimate appeal to hypothesis of 
extreme generality .. .. 

Plato’s demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul rests upon 
the assumption of the Platonic 
ideas. Reasoning to prove this 

The soul always brings life, and is 
essentially living. It cannot re- 
ceive death: in other words, 
it is immortal 

The proof of immortality includes 
pre-existence as well as post- 
existence —animals as well as 
man—also the metempsychosis, 
or translation of the soul from 
one body to another .. 

After finishing his proof that the 
soul is immortal, Sokrates enters 
into a description, what will be- 
come of it after the death of the 
body. He describes a Nexuia.. 

Sokrates expects that his soul is 
going to the islands of the blest. 
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Reply to Kriton about burying 
his body .. 

Preparations for ‘administering the 
hemlock. Sympathy of the 
gaoler. aed of So- 
krates .. ; 

Sokrates swallows the poison, " Con- 
versation with the gaoler.. .. 

Ungovernable sorrow of the friends 
present. Self-command of So- 
krates. Last words to Kriton, 
and death rr ee ee 

Extreme pathos, and _ probable 
trustworthiness of these personal 
details . ° ee 

Contrast between | the Platonic 
Apology and the Phedon.. 

Abundant dogmatic and poetical 
invention of the Phedon com- 
pared with the profession of ig- 
norance which we read in the 
Apology... ; 

Total renunciation and discredit 
of the body in the Phedon., 
Different feeling about the body 
in other Platonic dialogues 

Plato’s argument does not prove 
the immortality of the soul. 
Even if it did prove that, yet 
the mode of pre-existence and 
the mode of post-existence, of 
the soul, would be eae unde- 
termined 

The philosopher will enjoy § an exe 
istence of pure soul unattached 
to any body Ss 

Plato’s demonstration of the im- 
mortality of the soul did not 
appear satisfactory to subse- 
quent philosophers. The ques- 
tion remained debated and pro- 
blematical .. se oats 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


PHEDRUS—SYMPOSION. 


These two are the two erotic dia- 
logues of Plato. Pheedrus is the 
originator of both. ee 

Eros as conceived by Plato. Dif- 
ferent sentiment prevalent in 
Hellenic antiquity and in 
modern times. Position of 
women in Greece 

Eros, considered as the great sti- 
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mulus to improving philoso- 
phical communion. Personal 
Beauty, the great point of ap- 
proximation between the world 
of Sense and the world of Ideas. 
Gradual alee of the 
sentiment .. 
All men love Good, ag ‘the means 
of Happiness, but they pursue it 
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by various means. The name 
ros is confined to one special 
case of this large variety .. 

Desire of mental copulation and 
procreation, as the only attain- 
able likeness of immortality, re- 
quires the sight of personal 
beauty as an OnE ans sti- 
mulus .. 

Highest exaltation “of ‘the ‘erotic 
impulse in a few privileged 
minds, when it ascends gra- 
dually to the love of Beauty in 
genere. This is the most absorb- 
ing sentiment ofall .. .. .. 

Purpose of the Symposion, to con- 
trast this Platonic view of Eros 
with several different views of 
it previously enunciated by the 
other speakers: closing with a 
panegyric on Sokrates, by the 
drunken Alkibiades ... 

Views of Eros presented by Phe- 
drus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, 
Aristophanes, Agathon .... 

Discourse of Sokrates from reve- 
lation of Diotima. He describes 
Eros as not a God, but an inter- 
mediate Demon between Gods 
and men, constantly aspiring to 
divinity, but not attaining it 

Analogy of the erotic aspiration 
with that of the philosopher, 
who knows his own ignorance, 
and thirsts for knowledge... 

Eros as presented in the Phadrus 
—Discourse of Lysias, and 
counter-discourse of Sokrates, 
adverse to Eros— Sokrates is 
seized with remorse, and re- 
cants in a high-tlown panegyric 
on Eros , 

Panegyric—Sokrates admits that 
the influence of Eros is a variety 
of madness, but distinguishes 
good and bad varicties of mad- 
ness, both coming from the 
Gods, Good madness is far 
better than sobriety ... 

Poctical mythe delivered by So- 
krates, describing the immor- 
tality and pre-existence of the 
soul, and its pre-natal condition 
of partial companionship with 
Gods and eternal Ideas 

Operation of such pre-natal expe- 
rience upon the intcllectual fa- 
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culties of man—Comparison and 
combination of particular sensa- 
tions sia aaa — Reminis- 
cence .. . 

Reminiscence is kindled up in the 
soul of the philosopher by the 
aspect of visible Beauty, which 
is the great link between the 
world of sense and the world of 
Ideas .. ‘ 

Elevating influence ascribed, both 
in Phiedrus and Symposion, to 
Eros Philosophus. Mixture in 
the mind of Plato, of poetical 
fancy and religious mysticism, 
with dialectic theory .. 

Differences between Symposion and 
Phedrus. In-dwelling concep- 
tions assumed by the former, 
pre-natal eAPeE ues by the 
latter... ° 

Nothing but “metaphorical. im- 
mortality recognised in Sympo- 
sion... 

Form or Idea of Beauty ‘presented 
singly and ee tce in Sym- 
posion .. 

Eros recognised, both in Phiedrus 
and Symposion, as affording the 
initiatory stimulus to philo- 
sophy—Not so recognised in 
Phedon, Theetétus, and else- 
where .. ee 

Concluding scene and ‘speech of 
Alkibiades in the Symposion— 
—Behaviour of Sokrates to Al- 
kibiades and other handsome 
youths... .. .. 

Perfect self-command of Sokrates 
—proof against ree sort of 
trial ee 

Drunkenness of others at the close 
of the Symposion—Sokrates is 
not affected by it, but continues 
his dialectic process .... 

Symposion and Pheedon—each | is 
the antithesis and complement 
of the other =e 

Symposion of Plato compared with 
that of Xenophon 

Small proportion of the scrious, in 
the Xenophontic Symposion .. 

Platonic Symposion more ideal and 
transcendental than the Xeno- 
phontic a ; 

Second half of the Phedrus— 
passes into a debate on Rhetoric. 
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Eros is considered as a subject 
for rhetorical exercise 

Lysias is called a logographer by 
active politicians. Contempt 
conveyed by the word. Sokrates 
declares that the only question 
is, Whether a man writes well 
orill?.. . 

Question about teaching the art 
of writing well or speaking well. 
Can it be taught upon system 
or principle? Or does the suc- 
cessful Rhetor succeed only by 
unsystematic knack ? . 

Theory of Sokrates—That all art 
of persuasion must be founded 
upon a knowledge of the truth, 
and of gradations of resemblance 
tothe truth... 

Comparison made by Sokrates be- 
tween the discourse of Lysias 
and his own. Eros is differently 
understood : Sokrates defined 
what he meant by it: Lysias 
did not define : 

Logical processes— Definition and 
Division—both of them exem- 
plified in the two discourses of 
Sokrates .. 

View of Sokrates—That there | is 
no real Art of Rhetoric, except 
what is already comprised in 
Dialectic—The rhetorical teach- 
ing is empty and useless ... 

What the Art of Rhetoric ought to 

be—Analogy of Hippokrates and 
the medical Art.. .. 

Art of Rhetoric ought to include 
a systematic classification of 
minds with all their varieties, 
and of discourses with all their 
varieties. The Rhetor must 
know how to apply the one to 
the other, suitably to each par- 
ticular case... . 

The Rhetorical Artist must farther 
become possessed of real truth, 
as well as that which his auditors 
believe to be truth. He is not 
sufficiently rewarded for this 
labour . 

Question about Writing— As an 
Art, for the purpose of instruc- 
tion, it can do little—Reasons 
why. Writing may remind the 
reader of what he ee 
knows .. 

Neither written words, nor con- 
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tinuous speech, will produce any 
serious effect in teaching. Dia- 
lectic and cross-examination are 
necessary .. 

The Dialectician and Cross-Exami- 
ner is the only man who can 
really teach. If the writer can 
do this, he is more than a writer 

Lysias is only a logographer: Iso- 
krates promises to become a phi- 
losopher 

Date of the Pheedrus—not an a carly 
dialogue... 

Criticism given by Plato on the 
three discourses—-His theory of 
Rhetoric is more Platonic than 
Sokratic . 

His theory postulates, ir in " the ‘Rhe- 
tor, knowledge already assured— 
it assumes that all the doubts 
have been already removed... 

The Expositor, with knowledge and 
logical process, teaches minds un- 
occupied and willing to learn .. 

The Ihetor does not teach, but 
persuades persons with minds 
pre-occupied—guiding them me- 
thodically from error to truth .. 

He must then classify the minds 
to be persuaded, and the means 
of persuasion or varieties of dis- 
course. He must know how to 
fit on the one to the other in 
each particular case .. 

Plato’s /déal of the Rhetorical Art 
—involves in part incompatible 
conditions — the Wise man or phi- 
losopher will never be listened 
to by the public.. .. 

The other part of the Platonic Idénl 
is grand but unattainable— breath 
of psychological data and classi- 
fied modes of discourse , 

Plato’s ideal grandeur compared 
with the rhetorical teachers— 
Usefulness of these teachers for 
the wants of an accomplished 
man... 

The Rhetorical teachers conceived 
the Art too narrowly : Plato con- 
ceived it too widely. The prin- 
ciples of an Art are not required 
to be explained to all learners.. 

Plato includes in his conception of 
Art, the application thereof to 
new particular cases. This can 
never be taught by rule 

Plato’s charge against the Rhe- 
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Page 

torical teachers is not made out 254 
Plato has not treated Lysias fairly, 
in neglecting his greater works, 
and sclecting for criticism an 

erotic exercise fora private circle 1b. 
No fair comparison can be taken 
between this exercise of Lysias 
and the discourses delivered by 

Sokrates inthe Phedrus ... .. 255 
Continuous discourse, either writ- 
ten or spoken, inefficacious as a 
means of instruction to the Ene 


rant... » 256 


Written matter is ‘useful as a me- 
morandum for persons who know 
—or as an elegant pastime .. 257 

Plato’s didactic theories are 
pitched too high to be realised 258 


No one has ever been found com- 
petent to solve the difficulties 
raised by Sokrates, Arkesilaus, 
Karneades, and the negative 
vein of philosophy , 

Plato's tdéal philosopher can only 
be realised under the hypothesis 
of a pre-existent and omniscient 
soul, stimulated into full remini- 
scence here.. 

Different proceeding of Plato in 
the Timeus.. .. . 

Opposite tendencies co-existent i in 
Plato’s mind—Extreme of the 
Transcendental or Absolute— 
Extreme of specialising adapta- 
tion to individuals and occasions 


CHAPTER XXV. 


PARMENIDES. 


Character of dialogues immediately 
preceding — much _ transcen- 
dental assertion. Opposite cha- 
racter of the Parmenides .. .. 263 

Sokrates is the juvenile defend- 
ant — Parmenides the veteran 
censor and cross-examiner. Par- 
menides gives a specimen of 
exercises to be performed by the 


philosophical aspirant als 1b, 
Circumstances and persons of the 
Parmenides .. 265 


Manner in which the doctrine of 
Parmenides was impugned. 
Manner in which his partisan 
Zeno defended him .... .. = 10. 

Sokrates here impugns the doctrine 
of Zeno. He affirms the Platonic 
theory of Ideas separate from 
sensible objects, yet participable 
by them... . 266 

Parmenides and Zeno admire the 
philosophical ardour of Sokrates. 
Parmenides advances objections 
against the Platonic bie, of 
Ideas .. 267 

What Ideas does Sokrates recog: 
nise? Of the Just and Good? 
Yes. Of Man, Horse, &c.? 
Doubtful. Of Hair, Mud, &c. ? 

No oe tb, 

Parmenides declares that no object 


in nature is mean to the philo- 
sopher.. .. . 

Remarks upon this—Contrast be- 
tween emotional and scientific 
classification 

Objections of Parmenides — How 
can objects participate in the 
Ideas? Each cannot have the 
whole Idea, nor a part thereof 

Comparing the Idea with the sen- 
sible objects partaking in the 
Idea, there is a likeness between 
them which must be represented 
by a higher Idea—and so on ad 
infinitum 

Are the Ideas conceptions of the 
mind, and nothing more? Im- 
possible “i 

The ideas are types or exemplaria, 
and objects partake of them by 
being likened tothem? Impos- 
sible .. 

If Ideas exist, they cannot be 
knowable by us. We can know 
only what is relative to our- 
selves. Individuals are relative 
to individuals: Ideas relative to 
Ideas , 

Forms can be known only through 


the Form of Cognition, wore 


we do not possess 
Form of Cognition, superior 'to our 
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Cognition, belongs to the Gods. 
We cannot know them, nor can 
they know us... ee 

Sum total of objections against the 
Ideas is grave. But if we do 
not admit that Ideas exist, and 
that they are knowable, there 
can be no dialectic discussion .. 

Dilemma put by Parmenides — 
Acuteness of his objections 

The doctrine which Parmenides 
attacks is the genuine Platonic 
theory of Ideas. His objections 
are never answered in any part 
of the Platonic dialogues .. 

Views of Stallbaum and Socher. 
The latter maintains that Plato 
would never make such objec- 
tions against his own theory, and 
denies the authenticity of the 
Parmenidés.. 

Philosophers are usually advocates, 
each of a peers system of his 
own .. 

Different spirit of Plato in his 
Dialogues of Search . 

The Parmenidés is the extreme 
manifestation of the negative 
element. That Plato should em- 
ploy one dialogue in setting forth 
the negative case against the 
Theory of Ideas is not unnatural 

Force of the negative case in the 
Parmenidés. Difficulties about 
participation of sensible objects 
in the world of Ideas a 

Difficulties about the Cognizability 
of Ideas. If Ideas are absolute, 
they cannot be cognizable: if 
they are cognizable, they must 
be relative. Doctrine of Homo 
Mensura_.. 

Answer of Sokrates—That Ideas 
are mere conceptions of the mind. 
Objection of Parmenides correct, 
though undeveloped .. 

Meaning of Abstract and General 
Terms, debated from ancient 
times to the present day—Dif- 
ferent views of Plato and Aris- 
totle upon it ‘ 

Plato never expected to ‘make his 
Ideas fit on to the facts of sense: 
Aristotle tried to do it and 
partly succeeded és 

Continuation of the Dialogue— 
Parmenides admonishes Sokrates 
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that he has been premature in 
delivering a doctrine, without 
sufficient preliminary exercise .. 

What sort of exercise? Parmenides 
describes: To assume provision- 
ally both the affirmative and the 
negative of many hypotheses 
about the most general terms, 
and to trace the consequences of 
COGN ee ee SS Se owe ve 

Impossible to do this before a nu- 
merous audience — Parmenides 
is entreated to give a specimen 
—After much solicitation he 
agrees .. 

Parmenides elects his own theory 
of the Unum, as the topic for 
exhibition—Aristoteles becomes 
respondent... 

Exhibition of " Parmenides—Nine 
distinct deductions or Demon- 
strations, first from Unum Est— 
next from Unum non Est 

The Demonstrations in antagonis- 
ing pairs, or Antinomies, Per- 
plexing entanglement of conclu- 
sions given without any expla- 
nation .. 

Different judgments of Platonic 
critics respecting the Antinomies 
and the dialogue generally 

No dogmatical solution or purpose 
is wrapped up in the dialogue. 
The purpose is negative, to 
make a theorist keenly feel all 
the difficulties of theorising 

This negative purpose is expressly 
announced by Plato himself. All 
dogmatical purpose, extending 
farther, is purely hypothetical, 
and even inconsistent with what 
is declared .._.. 

The Demonstrations or Antinomies 
considered. They include much 
unwarranted assumption and 
subtlety. Collection of unex- 
plained perplexities or dropla:.. 

Even if Plato himself saw through 
these subtleties, he might still 
choose to impose and to heap 
up difficulties in the way of a 
forward affirmative aspirant 

The exercises exhibited by Par- 
menides are exhibited only as 
illustrative specimens of a me- 
thod enjoined to be applied to 
many other Antinomies : 
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These Platonic Antinomies are 
more formidable than any of the 
sophisms or subtleties broached 
by the Megaric philosophers .. 

In order to understand fully the 
Platonic Antinomies, we ought 
to have before us the problems 
of the Megarics and others. 
Uselessness of searching for a 
positive result .. . 301 

Assumptions of Parmenides i in his 
_ Demonstrations convey the mi- 
“nimum of determinate meaning. 
Views of Aristotle upon these 
indeterminate predicates, Ens, 
Unum, &c... .... . 302 

In the Platonic Demonstrations 
the same proposition in words 
is made to bear very different 
meanings .. . 303 

First Demonstration ends in an 
assemblage of negative conclu- 
sions. Jteductio ad Absurdum of 
the assumption —~ Unum non 
Multa .... ee eee 

Second Demonstration eae. Tei 305 

It ends in demonstrating Both, 
of that which the first Demon- 
stration had demonstrated Nei- 
ther . 306 

Startling paradox — Open offence 
against logical canon—No logical 
canon had then been laid down 

Demonstration third—Attempt to 
reconcile the contradiction of 
Demonstrations I.and II... .. th. 

Plato's imagination of the Sudden 
or Instantaneous— Breaches or 
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308 


momentary atoppeece in the 
course of time , 

Review of the successive pairs of 
Demonstrations or Antinomies 
in cach, the first proves the Nei- 
ther, the second proves the Both 

The third Demonstration is media- 
torial, but not satisfactory—The 
hypothesis of the Sudden or In- 
stantaneous found no favour 

Review of the two last Antinomies. 
Demonstrations VI. and VII. .. 

Demonstration VII. is founded 
upon the genuine doctrine of 
Parmenides.. : 

Demonstrations VI. and VIL. con- 
sidered — Unwarrantable steps 
in the reasoning—The funda- 
mental premiss differently inter- 
preted, eee the same in 
words .. ae ee? 

Demonstration VII. and IX.— 
Analysis of Demonstration VIII. 

Demonstration VIII. is very subtle 
and Zenonian .. wae. % 

Demonstration IX. __ Neither fol- 
lowing Both.. .. 

Concluding words of the Parme- 
nides—Declaration that he has 
demonstrated the Both and the 
Neither of many different pro- 
positions . : 

Comparison of the conclusion of 
the Parmenides to an enigma of 
the Republic. Difference. The 
constructor of the enigma 
adapted its conditions to a fore- 
known solution. Plato did not 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


THEATETUS. 


Subject and personages in the 
Theetétus .. . ve oe B19 

Question raised by Sokrates — 
What is Knowledge or Cogni- 
tion? First answer of Thesx- 
tétus, enumerating many differ- 
ent cognitions. Corrected by 
Sokrates ‘ - 320 

Preliminary conversation before 
the second answer is given. So- 
krates describes his own peculiar 
efficacy — mental obstetric—He 


cannot teach, but he can evolve 
knowledge out of pregnant minds 
Ethical basis of the cross-examina- 
tion of Sokrates—He is forbid- 
den to pass by falsehood with- 
out challenge 
Answer of Thesetétus— Cognition 
is sensible perception: Sokrates 
says that this is the same doc- 
trine as the Homo Mensura laid 
down by Protagoras, and that 
both are in close affinity with 
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the doctrines of Homer, Hera- 
kleitus, Empedoklés, &c., all ex- 
cept Parmenides ; 

Plato here blends together ‘three 
distinct theories, for the purpose 
of confuting them : yet he also 
professes to urge what can be 
said in favour of them. Diffi- 
culty of following his exposition 

The doctrine of Protagoras is com- 
pletely distinct from the other 
doctrines. The identification of 
them as one and the same is only 
constructive—the interpretation 
of Plato himself .. 

Explanation of the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras—HHomo Mensura 

Perpetual implication of Subject 
with stated and Cor- 
relate ..  .. 

Such relativity is no less true i in 
regard to the ratiocinative com- 
binations of each individual, 
than in regard to his a alee 
capacities .. .. : 

Evidence from Plato proving im- 
plication of Subject and Object, 
in regard to the eee 
world ..  «- os 

The Protagorean measure is even 
more easily shown in reference 
to the intelligible world than in 
reference to sense : 

Object always relative to Subject 
— Either without the other, im- 
possible. Plato admits this in 
Sophistes as 

Plato's representation of the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine in intimate 
conjunction with the Heraklei- 
tean.. 

Relativity of sensible facts, @ as de- 
scribed by him .. .. 

Relations are nothing in the ‘object 
purely and simply, without a 
comparing subject ° ; 

Relativity twofold—to the com- 
paring Subject — to another 
Object, besides the one directly 
described 

Statement of the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus—yet so as to implicate it 
with that of Protagoras ; 

Agent and Patient—No absolute 
Ens... ; 

Arguments derived from dreams, 
fevers, &c., may be answered . 

Exposition of the Protagorean 
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doctrine, as given here by So- 
krates is to a great degree just. 
You cannot explain the facts of 
consciousness by independent 
Subject and Object ... 

Plato’s attempt to get behind the 
phenomens. Kefcrence to a 
double potentiality— Subjective 
and Objective 

Arguments advanced by the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates against the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine. He says that 
it puts the wise and foolish on 
a par—that it contradicts the 
common consciousness. Not 
every one, but the wise man 
only, is a measure 

In matters of present sentiment 
every man can judge for himself. 
Where future consequcnces are 
involved se pmedse is 
required... 

Plato, when he impugns the doc- 
trine of Protagoras. states that 
doctrine without the qualification 
properly belonging to it. All 
belief relative to the condition 
of the believing mind ‘ 

All exposition and discussion is an 
assemblage of individual judg- 
ments and affirmations. This 
fact is disguised by elliptical 
forms of language 

Argument—That the Protagorean 
doctrine equalises all men and 
animals. How far true. Not 
true in the sense requisite to 
sustain Plato’s objection .. 

Belief on authority is true to the 


believer himself—The efficacy of ° 


authority resides in the be- 
liever’s own mind .. 

Protagorean formula—is false, to 
those who dissent from it... 

Plato’s argument—That the wise 
man alone is a sini aia a 
to it ; 

Plato’s argument as 'to the distine- 
tion between present sensation 


and anticipation of the future .. : 


The formula of Relativity does 
not imply that every man be- 


lieves himself to be infallible .. ‘ 


Plato’s argument is untenable— 
That if the Protagorean formula 
be admitted, dialectic discus- 
sion would be annulled—The 
reverse is true— Dialectic recog- 
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Page 


nises the autonomy of the indi- 
vidual mind : 

Contrast with the Treatise De 
Legibus— Plato assumes infalli- 
ble authority—sets aside Dia- 
lectic .. .. : 

Plato in denying the Protagorean 
formula, constitutes himself the 
measure for all. Counter-pro- 
position to the formula... .. 

Import of the Protagorean formula 
is best seen when we state ex- 
plicitly the counter-proposition 

Unpopularity of the Protagorean 
formula— Most believers insist 
upon making themselves a mea- 
sure for others, as well as for 
themselves. Appeal to Abstrac- 
tions... . 

Aristotle failed in his attempts to 
refute the Protagorean formula 
— very reader of Aristotle will 
claim the right of examining for 
himself Aristotle’s canons of 
truth . é a 

Plato's examination. of the other 
doctrine — That knowledge is 
Sensible Perception. He ad- 
verts to sensible facts which are 
different with different Perci- 
pients. . ‘ 

Such is not the case with all the 
facts of sense. ‘The conditions 
of unanimity are best found 
among sclect facts of sense— 
weighing, measuring, &c. .. 

Arguments of Sokrates in examin- 
ing this question. Divergence 
between one man and another 
arises, not merely from different 
gensual impressibility, but from 
mental and associative differ- 
ence .. 

Argument—That Sensible Percep- 
tion does not include memory— 
Probability that those who held 
the doctrine meant to include 
memory oe 

Argument from the analogy of 
seeing and not mek: at the 
same time 

Sokrates maintains that 1 we do not 
see with our eyes, but that the 
mind sees through the eyes: that 
the mind often conceives and 
judges by itself, without the aid 
of any bodily organ : 

Indication of several judgments, 
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Page 
which the mind makes by itsclf 
—It perceives Existence, Differ- 
ence, &c, ; . 371 

Sokrates maintains that ‘knowledge 
is to be found, not in the Sen- 
sible Perceptions themselves, but 
in the comparisons and compu- 
tations of the mind respecting 
them . os 

Examination of this view—Dis- 
tinction from the views of 
modern philosophers .. gos <a 

Different views given by Plato i in 
other dialogues .. : . 373 

Plato’s discussion of this question 
here exhibits a remarkable ad- 
vance in analytical psychology. © 
The mind rises from Sensation, 
first to pseu then to Cogni- 
tion - .. - 374 

Plato did not recognise Verifica- 
tion from experience, or from 
facts of sense, as either neces- 
sary or possible .. 

Second definition given by Them- 
tétus— That Cognition consists 
in right or true opinion .. ‘ 

Objection by Sokrates—This defi- 
nition assumes that there are 
false opinions. But how can 
false opinions be possible ? How 
can we conceive Non-Ens; or 
confound together two distinct 
realities ? Sieg 

Waxen memorial ‘tablet in the 
mind, on which past impres- 
sions are engraved. False opi- 
nion consists in wrongly iden- 
tifying present sensations with 
past impressions... .. oe 

Sokrates refutes this assumption. 
Dilemma. Either false opinion 
is impossible, or else, a man 
may know what he does not 
know .. .. . 

He draws distinction between pos- 
sessing knowledge, and having 
it actually in hand. Simile of 
the pigeon-cage with caught 
pigeons turned into it and fly- 
ing about oe ae 

Sokrates refutes this. Suggestion 
of Thextctus—That there may 
be non-cognitions in the mind 
as well as cognitions, and that 
false opinion muy consist in con- 
founding one with the other. 
Sokrates rejects this .. .. 382 
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He brings another argument to 
prove that Cognition is not the 
same as true opinion. Rhetors 
persuade or communicate true 
opinion; but they do not teach 
or cominunicate knowledge 

New answer of Theetétus— Cogni- 
tion is true opinion, coupled 
with rational explanation .. 

Criticism on the answer by So- 
krates. Analogy of letters and 
words, primordial elements and 
compounds, Elements cannot be 
explained: compounds alone can 
be explained ais 

Sokrates refutes this criticism. If 
the elements are unknowable, 
the compound must be unknow- 
able also : 

Rational explanation may have one 
of three different meanings. 1. 
Description in appropriate lan- 
guage. 2, Enumeration of all 
the component elements in the 
compound. In neither of these 
meanings will the definition of 
Cognition hold ; 

Third meaning. To assign some 
mark, whereby the thing to be 
explained differs from every- 
thing else. The definition will 
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not hofd. For rational explana- 
tion, in this sense, is already in- 
cluded in true opinion , 

Conclusion of the dialogue—Sum- 
ming up by Sokrates—Value of 
the result, although purely nega- 
tive a 2 

Remarks on the lialogue; “View 
of Plato. False persuasion of 
knowledge removed.  Import- 
ance of such removal. 

Formation of the testing or verify- 
ing power in men’s minds. Value 
of the Theetétus, as it exhibits 
Sokrates demolishing his own 
suggestions . 

Comparison of the Philosopher with 
the Rhetor. The Rhetor is en- 
slaved to the opinions of auditors 

The Philosopher is master of his 
own debates : 

Purpose of Dialogue to ‘qualify for 
a life of philosophical Search . 
Difficulties of the Theetétus are 

not solved in any other Dialogue 

Plato considered that the search 
for Truth was the noblest occu- 
pation of life ; 

Contrast between the philosopher 
and the practical statesman— 
between Knowledge and Opinion 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


SoPHISTES—POLITIKUS. 


Persons and circumstances of the 
two dialogues 

Relation of the two dialogues to 
the Thestétus 

Plato declares that his. first pur- 
pose is to administer a lesson in 
logical method: the special ques- 
tion chosen, being subordinate 
to that purpose .. 

Method of logical Definition and 
Division 

Sokrates tries the ‘application of 
this method, first, upon a vulgar 
subject. To ‘find the logical place 
and deduction of the Angler. 
Superior classes above him. Bi- 
secting division .. 

Such s lesson in logical classifica 
tion was at that time both novel 
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and instructive. No logical ma- 
nuals then existed Pe 

Plato describes the Sophist as ana- 
logous to an angler. He traces 
the Sophist by descending sub- 
division from the acquisitive 
genus of art ° 

The Sophist traced down from the 
same, by a second and different 
descending subdivision .. .. 

Also, by athird .. .. 

The ‘Sophist is traced down, from 
the genus of separating or dis- 
criminating art . 


vulgar items deserve as much 
attention as grand ones. Con- 
flict between emotional and sci- 
entific classification ..  -. + 
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The purifier—a species under the 
genus discriminator — separates 
good from evil. Evil is of two 
sorts; the worst sort is, Igno- 
rance mistaking itself for know- 
ledge .. . . 408 
Exhortation is useless against this 
worst mode of evil. Cross-ex- 
amination, the shock of the 
Elenchus, must be brought to 
bear upon it. This is the sove- 
reign purifier... -. 409 
The application of this Elenchus i is 
the work of the Sophist, looked 
at on its best side. But looked 
at as he really is, he is a juggler 
who teaches pupils to dispute 
about every thing—who palms 
off falsehood for truth as tb, 
Doubt started by the Eleate. How 
can it be possible either to think 
or to speak falsely? .. 410 
He pursues the investigation of 
this problem by a series of ae 
tions .. 411 
The Sophist will reject. our: defi- 
nition and escape, by affirming 
that to speak falsely is impos- 
sible. He will require us to 
make out a rational theory, ex- 
plaining Non-Ens .. «ww 8, 
The Eleate turns from Non-Ens to 
Ens. Theories of various philo- 
sophers about Ens ..  ..  .. 412 
Difficulties about Ens are as great 
as those about Non-Ens .. .. 413 
Whether Ens is Many or One? If 
Many, how Many? Difficulties 
about One and the Whole. The- 
orists about Ens cannot solve 
them .. tb. 
Theories of those who do not re- 
cognise a definite number of 
Entia or elements. Two classes 
thereof..  .. 414 
1. The Materialist Philosophers. 
2. The Friends of Forms or 
Idealists, who recognise such 
Forms as the only real Entia .. 1b, 
Argument against the Materialists 
—Justice must be something, 
since it may be either present 
or absent, making sensible dif- 
ference—But Justice is not a 
body .. .. -. 415 
At least many of ‘them will con- 
cede this point, though not all. 


Ens is common to the corporeal 
and the incorporeal. Ens is 
equivalent to potentiality .. 

Argument against the Idealists— 
who distinguish Ens from the 
generated, and say that we hold 
communion with the former 
through our minds, with the 
latter through our bodies and 
senses .. : 

Holding conimunton—What? Im- 
plies Relativity. Ens is known 
by the mind. It therefore suf- 
fers—or undergoes change. Ens 
includes both the unchangeable 
and the changeable 

Motion and Rest are both of ‘them 
Entia or Realities. Both agree 
in Ens. Ens is a tertiumn quid— 
distinct from both. But how 
can anytHing be distinct from 
both? .... 

Here the Eleate breaks off with- 
out solution. He declares his 
purpose to show, That Ens is as 
full of puzzle as Non-Ens.. .. 

Argument against those who ad- 
mit no predication to be legi- 
timate, except identical. How 
far Forms admit of intercom- 
munion with each other .. .. 

No intercommunion between any 
distinct forms. Refuted. Com- 
mon speech is inconsistent with 
this hy pothesis ve : 

Reciprocal intercommunion “of all 
Forms— inadmissible... , 

Some Forms admit of intercom- 
munion, others not. This is the 
only admissible doctrine. Ana- 
logy of letters and syllables 

Art and skill are required to dis- 
tinguish what Forms admit of 
intercommunion, and what Forms 
do not. This is the special in- 
telligence of the Philosopher, 
who lives in the bright region 
of Ens: the Sophist lives in the 
darkness of Non-Ens. 

The Eleate comes to enquire what 
Non-Ens is. He takes for exami- 
nation five principal Forms— 
Motion — Rest — Ens — Same— 
Different ‘ 

Form of Diversum—pervades all 
the others : 

Motion is different ‘ruin Diverun: 
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or is not Diversum. Motion is 
different from Ens—-in other 


words, it is Non-Ens. Each of 
these Forms is both Ens and 
Non-Ens.._—_.. 


By Non-Ens, we do not 1 mean 1 any- 
thing contrary to Ens—we mean 
only something different from 
Ens. Non-Ens is a real Form, 
aswellasEns .. .. 

The Eleate claims to have refuted 
Parmenides, and to have shown 
both that Non-Ens is a real 
Form, and also what it is.. , 

The theory now stated is the only 
one, yet given, which justifies 
predication as a legitimate pro- 
cess, with a predicate different 
from the subject... 

Enquiry, whether the Form of 
Non-Ens can come into inter- 
communion with the Forms of 
Proposition, Opinion, Judgment 

Analysis of a Proposition. Every 
Proposition must have a noun 
and a verb—it must be pro- 
position of Something. False 
propositions, involve the Form 
of Non-Ens, in relation to the 
particular subject 

Opinion, Judgment, Fancy, &e., 
are akin to Proposition, and 
may be also false, by coming into 
partnership with the Form Non- 
Ens... 

It thus appears that ‘Falsehood, 
imitating Truth, is theoretically 
possible, and that there may be 
a profession, like that of the 
Sophist, engaged in producing it 

Logical distribution of Imitators— 
those who imitate what they 
know, or what they do not 
know—of these last, some sin- 
cerely believe themselves to 
know, others are conscious that 
they do not know, and de- 
signedly impose upon others 

Last class divided—Those who im- 
pose on numerous auditors by 
Iong discourse, the Rhetor— 
Those who impose on select 
auditors, by short question and 
answer, muking the respondent 
contradict himself—the Sophist 

Dialogue closed. Remarks upon 
it. Characteristics ascribed to 
a Sophist ee. eat. 6 
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These characteristics may have 
belonged to other persons, but 
they .belonged in an_ especial 
manner to Sokrates himself 

The conditions enumerated in the 
dialogue (except the taking of a 
fee) fit Sokrates better than any 
other known person .. 

The art which Plato calls “the 
thoroughbred and noble Sophis- 
tical Art” belongs to Sokrates 
and to no one else. The Elen- 
chus was peculiar to him. Prot- 
agoras and Prodikus were not 
Sophists in this sense 

Universal knowledge — was pro- 
fessed at that time by all philo- 
sophers— Plato, Aristotle, &c. .. 

Inconsistency of Plato’s argument 
in the Sophistés. He says that 
the Sophist is a disputatious 
man, who challenges every one 
for speaking falsehood. He says 
also that the Sophist is one who 
maintains false propositious to 
be impossible .... 

Reasoning of Plato about Non-Ens 
—No predications except iden- 
tical ..  .. ; 

Misconception of the function of 
the copula in predication.. .. 

No formal Grammar or Logic 
existed at that time. No ana- 
lysis or classification of propo- 
sitions before the works of 
Aristotle 

Plato’s declared purpose in the 
Sophistés—To confute the vari- 
ous schools of thinkers— An- 
tisthenes, Parmenides, the Ma- 
terialists, &c. .. 

Plato’s refutation throws ‘light 
upon the doctrine of Antisthenes 

Plato’s argument against the 
Materialists..  .. oe 

Reply open to the Materialists 

Plato’s argument against the Ideal- 
ists or Friends of Forms. Their 
point of view against him.. .. 

Plato argues—That to know, and 
to be known, is action and 
passion, a mode of relativity 

Plato’s reasoning—compared with 
the points of view of both.. 


.The argument of Plato gocs to an 


entire denial of the Absolute, 
and a full establishment of the 
Relative 
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Coincidence of his argument with 
the doctrine of Protagoras in 
the Theetétus .. .. «o. . 

The Idealists maintained that 
Ideas or Forms were entirely 
unchangeable and eternal. Plato 
here denies this, and maintains 
that Ideas were partly change- 
able, partly unchangeable.. 

Plato’s reasoning against the Ma- 
terialists 

Difference between. Concrete and 
Abstract, not then made con- 
spicuous. Large meaning here 
given by Plato to Ens—compre- 
hending not only Objects of 
Perception, but Objects of Con- 
ception besides .. : 

Narrower meaning given by Ma- 
terialists to Ens—they included 
only Objects of Perception. 
Their reasoning as oppused to 
Plato .. 

Different definitions of Ens—by 
Plato — the Materialists, the 
Idealists . 

Plato’s views about Non- Ens exa- 
mined .. .. .. 

His review of the select Five 
Forms . 

Plato’s doctrine—That Non- Ens 
is nothing more than different 
from Ens... ie 

Communion of Non-Ens ‘with pro- 
position — possible and expli- 
cable ee 

Imperfect analysis of a proposition 
—Plato does not recognise the 
predicate .. .. 

Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens- is 
not Se ae to 
it . a 

Plato’s view of the negative is 
erroneous. Logical maxim of 
contradiction ae ee 

Examination of the _ illustrative 
propositions choscn by Plato— 
How do we know that one is 
true, the other false ? 
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Necessity of accepting the evi- 
dence of sense .. 

Errors of Antisthenes—depended 
partly on the imperfect formal 
logic of that day i 

Doctrine of the Sophistés—con- 
tradicts that of other Platonic 
dialogues 

The persons whom Plato “here 
attacks as Friends of Forms are 
those who held the same doc- 
trines as Plato himself espouses 
in Phadon, Republic, &c... 

The Sophistés recedes from the 
Platonic point of view, and ap- 
proaches the Aristotelian... 

Aristotle assumes without proof, 
that there are some propositions 
true, others false 

Plato in the Sophistés has under- 
taken an impossible task—He 
could not have proved, against 
his supposed adversary, that 
there are false propositions 

What must be assumed in all dia- 
lectic discussion .. 

Discussion and theorising- pre- 
suppose belief and disbelief, ex- 
pressed in set forms of words. 
They imply predication, which 
Antisthenes discarded 

Precepts and examples of logical 
partition, illustrated in the So- 
phistés.. .. : 

Recommendation of logical bipar- 
tition .. 

Precepts illustrated by the Philébus 

Importance of founding logical Par- 
tition on resemblances perccived 
by sense ws we wee we 

Province of sensible perception—is 
not so much narrowed by Plato 
here as it is in the Theertétus .. 

Comparison of the Sophistés with 
the Pheedrus 

Comparison of the Politikus with 
the Parmenidés ‘ 

Variety of method in dialectic re- 
search— Diversity of Plato 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


PoLITIKUS. 
Page Page 
The Politikus by itself, apart from lawless government by scientific 
the Sophistés .... - 475 men. It is asecond-best.. .. 485 


Views of Plato on mensuration. 
Objects measured against each 
other. Objects compared with a 
common standard. In each Art, 
the purpose to be attained is the 
standard _... $5. 

Purpose in the Sophistés and Poli- 
tikus is—To attain dialectic apti- 
tude. This is the standard of 
comparison whereby to judge 
whether the means cnproyed are 
suitable Pe 476 

Plato’s defence of the Politikus 
against critics. Necessity that 
the critic shall declare explicitly 
what his standard of comparison 
is .. «6 477 

Comparison of Politikus with Prot- 
aroras, Pheedon, Philébus, &c... 1d. 

Definition of the Statesman or Go- 
vernor. Scientific competence. 
Sokratic point of departure. Pro- 
cedure of Plato in subdividing... 478 

King during the Saturnian period, 
was of a breed euperior to the 
people—not so any longer -- 479 

Distinction of Causes Principal 
and Causes Auxiliary. The King 
is the only Principal Cause, but 
his auxiliaries pretend to be 
principal also... . 481 

Plato does not admit the received 
classification of government. It 
does not touch the point upon 
which all true distinction ought 
to be founded—Scientific or Un- 
scientifiC ..  .. . 482 

Unscientific governments are coun- 
terfeits. Government by any 
numerous body must be counter- 
feit. Government by the one 
scientific man is the true govern- 
ment .. . . 483 

Fixed laws, limiting the scientific 
Governor, are mischievous, as 
they would be for the physician 
and the steersman. Absurdity 
of determining medical practice 
by laws, and presuming every 
one to know it... ay «e . 484 

Government by fixed laws is better 
than lawless government by un- 
scientific men, but worse than 


Comparison of unscientific govern- 
ments. The one despot is the 
worse. Democracy is the least 
bad, because it is least of a 
government .. ee 486 

The true governor distinguished 
from the General, the Rhetor, 
&c. They are all properly his 
subordinates and auxiliaries .. 1%, 

What the scientific Governor will 
do. He will aim at the forma- 
tion of virtuous citizens, He 
will weave together the ener- 
getic virtues with the gentle 
virtues. Natural dissidence be- 
tween them... .. - 487 

If a man sins by excess ‘of the en- 
ergetic element, he is to be 
killed or banished : if of the 
gentle, he is to be made a slave. 
The Governor must keep up in 
the minds of the citizens an 
unanimous standard of ethical 
orthodoxy .. - 488 

Remarks—Sokratic Ideal—Title to 
govern mankind derived exclu- 
sively from scientific superiority 
in an individual person... 1b. 

Different ways in which this ideal 
is worked out by Plato and Xe- 
nophon. The man of specula- 
tion and the man of action -- 489 

The theory in the Politixus is the 
contradiction to that theory 
which is assigned to Protagoras 
in the Protagoras _.. 490 

Points of the Protagorean theory 
—rests upon common sentiment 491 

Counter-Theory in the Politikus. 
The exigences of the Eleate in 
the Politikus go much farther 
than those of Protagoras .. .. 492 

The Eleate complains that under 
the Protagorean theory no ad- 
verse criticism is allowed. The 
dissenter is either condemned 
to silence or punished Sc: we» “ROS 

Intolerance at Athens, not so great 
as elsewhere. Plato complains 
of the assumption of infallibility 
in existing societies, but exacts 
it severely in that which he 
himself constructs ..  .. -. 493 
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Theory of the Politikus—distin- 
guished three gradations of po- 
lity. Gigantic individual force 
the worst 

Comparison of the Politikus with 
the Republic. Points of analogy 
and difference és 

Comparison of the Politikus with 
the Kratylus. Dictatorial, con- 
structive, science or art, com- 
mon to both: applied in the 
former to social administration 
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—in the latter to the formation 
and modification of names 

Courage and Temperance are as- 
sumed in the Politikus. No 
notice taken of the doubts and 
difficulties raised in Lacheés and 
Charmidés .. ..  .. .. e 

Purpose of the _ difficulties in 
Plato’s Dialogues of Search—To 
stimulate the intellect of the 
hearer. His exposition does not 
give solutions .. .. . 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Persons and subject of the dia- 
logue Kratylus—Sokrates has no 
formed opinion, but is only a 
Searcher with the others... .. 

Argument of Sokrates against Her- 
mogenes — all proceedings of 
nature are conducted according 
to fixed laws— speaking and 
naming among the rest .. .. 

The name is a didactic instru- 
ment; fabricated by the law- 
giver upon the type of the 
Name-Form, and employed as 
well as eres a the philo- 
sopher.. .. é é 

Names have an intrinsic aptitude 
for signifying one thing and not 
another =. 

Forms of Names, as s well as Forms 
of things nameable—essence of 
the Nomen, to signify the [s- 
sence of its Nominatum .. .. 

Exclusive competence of a privi- 
leged lawgiver, to discern these 
essences, and to apportion names 
rightly... .. 

Counter - Theory, which Sokrates 
here sets forth and impugns— 
the Protagorean doctrine—Homo 
Mensura.. 

Objection by Sokrates—That Pro- 
tagoras puts all men on a level 
as to wisdom and folly, know- 
ledge and ignorance... . 

Objection unfounded— What the 
Protagorean theory really affirms 
—Belief always relative to the 
believer’s mind .. .. ..  «- 
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KRATYLUS, 


Each man believes others to be 
wiser on various points than 
himself—Belief on authority— 
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not inconsistent with the affir- | 


mation of Protagoras.. : 

Analogy of physical processes (cut- 
ting and burning) appealed to 
by Sokrates—does not sustain his 
inference against Protagoras .. 

Reply of Protagoras to the Platonic 
objections .. 

Sentiments of Belief and ‘Disbelief, 
common to all men—Grounds of 
belief and disbelief, different with 
different men and different ages 

Protagoras did not affirm, that 
Belief depended upon the will 
or inclination of each individual, 
but that it was relative to the 
circumstances of each individual 
mind .. .. .. 

Facts of sense—some are » the same 
to all sentient subjects, others 
are different to different sub- 
jects. Grounds of unanimity.. 

Sokrates exemplifies his theory of 
the Absolute Name or the Name- 
Form. He attempts to shew the 
inherent rectitude of many ex- 
isting names. His sia a 
transitions .. 

These transitions appear violent to 
a modern reader. They did not 
appear so to readers of Plato 
until this century. Modern dis- 
covery, that they are intended 
as caricatures to deride the 
SOphist@.. ssc Ne Ss 
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Dissent from this theory — No 
proof that the Sophists ever pre 
posed etymologies 

Plato did not intend to propose 
mock-etymologies, or to deride 
any one. Protagoras could not 
be ridiculed here. Neither Her- 
Mogenes nor Kratylus under- 
eee the se a a as carica- 

ure 

Plato intended his theory as 8 seri- 
ous, and his exemplifications as 
admissible guesses. He does not 
cite particular cases as proofs of 
& theory, but on as eres 
what he means . 

Sokrates announces himeelf as 
Searcher. Other etymologists 
of ancient times admitted ety- 
mologies as rash as those of 
Plato .. 

Continuance of the dislogue—So- 
krates endeavours to explain 
how it is that the Names origin- 
ally right have become so dis- 
guised and spoiled .. .. 

Letters, as well as things, must be 
distinguished with their essen- 
tial properties, each must be 
adapted toeach.. .. .. -«- 

Essential significant aptitude con- 
sistsin resemblance .._.. : 

Sokrates assumes that the Name- 
giving Lawgiver was a believer 
in the Herakleitean theory 

But the Name-Giver may be mis- 
taken or incompetent — the 
rectitude of the name acpencs 
upon his knowledge .. 
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Changes and transpositions intro- 


duced in the name— hard to 
follow . ‘ : 
Sokrates qualifies ‘and. attenuates 
his original thesis .. . 
Conversation of Sokrates with Kra- 
tylus: who upholds that original 
thesis without any qualification 
Sokrates goes still farther eee 
retracting it 
There are names better and \ worse 
—more like, or less like to the 


. 585 


things named: Natural Names — 


are the best, but they cannot 
always be had. Names may be 
significant by habit, anne in 
an inferior way... 
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All names are not consistent with 
the theory of Herakleitus : some 
are opposed to it oe os 

It is not true to ssy, That Things 
can only be known enpones their 
names .. es 

Unchangeable Platonic. Forms— 
opposed to the Herakleitean flux, 
which is true only respecting 
sensible particulars ..  .. 

Herakleitean theory must not be 
assumed as certain. We must 
not put implicit faith in names.. 

Remarks upon the dialogue. Dis- 
sent from the opinion of Stall- 
baum and others, that it is in- 
tended to deride Protagoras and 
other Sophists .. . 

Theory laid down by Sokrates d 
priori, in the first part—Great 
difficulty, and ingenuity neces- 
sary, to bring it into harmony 
with facts ..  .. 

Opposite tendencies of Sokrates in 
the last half of the dialogue—he 
disconnects his theory of Nam- 
ing from the Herakleitean doc- 
trine 

Ideal of the best system of naming 
—the Name-Giver ought to be 
familiar with the Platonic Ideas 
or Essences, and apportion his 
names according to resemblances 
among them .. 

Comparison of Plato’ , ‘views about 
naming with those upon social 
institutions. Artistic, system- 
atic construction — contrasted 
with unpremeditated, haa aaneee 
atic growth.. 

Politikus compared with Kratylus 

Ideal of Plato—Postulate of the 
One Wise Man—Badness of all 
reality... 

Comparison of Kratylus, Thew- 
tétus, and Sophistés, in treat- 
ment of the question respecting 
Non-Ens, and the possibility of 
false propositions 

Discrepancics and inconsistencies of 
Plato, in his manner of we 
- the same subject 

No common didactic purpose per- 
vading the Dialogues—each is a 
distinct composition, working out 
its own peculiar argument 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


PHILEBUS. 


Page 


Character, Personages, and Subject 
of the Philebus .... 

Protest against the Sokratic Elen- 
chus, and the Bare negative 
procedure .. .. 


5952 


993 


It is nevertheless instructive, in 
regard to logical division and 
classification ; 

At that time little thought had 
been bestowed upon classification 


Enquiry —What mental condition as a logical process - 563 
will ensure to all men a happy Classificution — unconscious ) and 
life? Good and Happiuess—cor- conscious... es 564 


relative and co-extensive. Phile- 
bus declares for Pleasure, Sv- 


Plato’s doctrine about classification 
is not necessarily connected with 


krates for Intelligence ib, his Theory of Ideas... th, 
Good—object of universal choices Quadruple distribution of Exist- 
and attachment by men, animals, ences. 1, ‘The Infinite. 2, ‘The 
and plants—all-sutlicient— satis- Finient. 3. Product of re two 
fies alldesires .. .. . . 554 former, 4. Combining Cause or 
Pleasures are unlike to each other, Agency 965 
and even vl aa cognitions are Pleasure and Pain ‘belong to the 
so likewise .. ‘ 40. first of these four Classes—Cog- 
Whether Pleasure, or Wisdom, cor- nition or Intelligence belongs to 
responds to this description ? the fourth .. ; tb, 
Appeal to individual choice 555 | In the combination, essential to 
First Question submitted to Pro- Good, of Intelligence with Plea- 
tarchus—Intense Pleasure, with- sure, Intelligence is the more 
out any intelligence—He de- important of the two constitu- 
clines to accept it .. .. - 556 entzs.. -- 566 
Second Question— Whether he will Intelligence is ‘the regulating prin- 
accept a life of Intelligence purely cip: ‘e—Pleasure is the Indeter- 
without any pleasure or oad minate, requiring to be aehvs 
Answer—.\v é 557 lated .. oe oe «a DOT 
It is agreed on both sides: “That Pleasure and Pain must be ex- 
the Good must be a Tertium plained together — Pain arises 
Quid. But Sokrates undertakes from the disturbance of the 
to show, That Intelligence is fundamental harmony of the 
more cognate with it than Plea- system—Plieasure from the res- 
sure... ib. toration of it ..  .. «2 « 
Difficulties about Unum et Multa. Pleasure presupposes Pain .. .. 30. 
How can the One be Many ? Derivative pleasures of memory 
How can the Many be One? and expectation belonging to 
The difficulties are greatest mind alone. Here you may find 
about Generic Unity— how it is pleasure without pain 5638 
distributed among species and A life of intelligence alone, with- 
individuals .. tb. out pain and “without pleasure, 
Active disputes upon this question is conceivable. Some may pre- 
at the time .. - 558 fer it: at any rate it is second- 
Order of Nature—Coalescence of best tb. 
the Finite with the Infinite. The Desire belongs to ‘the mind, pre- 
Oue— The Finite Many —The supposes both a bodily want, and 
Infinite Many... »» 599 the memory of satisfaction pre- 
Mistake commonly made—' To look viously had for it. The mind 
only for the One, and the Infi- and body are here opposed. No 
nite Many, without looking for true or pure pleasure therein .. 568 
the intermediate subdivisions .. 560 Can pleasures be true or false? 
Nlustration from Speech and Music 4). Sokrates maintains that they are 
Plato's explanation dues not touch BO 68. Ae Tas, BA. ae ne OTU 
the difficulties which he had Reasons given by Sokrates. Plea- 
himself recognised as existing.. 561 sures attached to true opinions, 
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are true pleasures. The just man 
is favoured by the Gods, and 
will have true visions sent to 
Tims: ce. cee OS ae ge 

Protarchus disputes this — He 
thinks that there are some plea- 
sures bad, but none false—So- 
krates does not admit this, but 
reserves the question 

No means of truly estimating plea- 
sures and pains—False estimate 
habitual — These are the false 
pleasures ; 

Much of what is called pleasure 
is false. Gentle and gradual 
changes do not force themselves 
upon our notice either as plea- 
sure or pain. Absence of pain 
not the same as pleasure .._ . 

Opinion of the pleasure-hating phi- 
losophers—That pleasure is no 
reality, but a mere juggle. ‘There 
is no reality except pain, and 
the relief from pain ... 

Sokrates agrees with them in ‘part, 
but not wholly . 

Theory of the pleasure-haters—We 
must learn what pleasure is by 
looking at the intense pleasures 
—These are connected with dis- 
tempered body and mind .. 

The intense pleasures belong to a 
state of sickness; but there is 
more pleasure, on the whole, 
enjoyed in a state of health 

Sokrates acknowledges some plea- 
sures to be true. Pleasures of 
beautiful colours, odours, sounds, 
smells, &c. Pleasures of acquir- 
ing knowledge me 

Pure: and moderate pleasures admit 
of measure and proportion 

Pleasure is generation, not sub- 
stance or essence; it cannot 
therefore be an End, because 
all generation is only a means 
towards substance — Pleasure 
therefore cannot be the Good . 

Other reasons why pleasure is not 
the Good. a 

Distinction. and classification of 
the varieties of Knowledge or 
Intelligence. Some are more 
true and exact than others, ac- 
cording as they admit more or 
less of measuring and computa- 
tion ae ae a 
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ib, 


Arithmetic and Geometry are two- 
fold: As studied by the philo- 
sopher and teacher: As applied 
by the artisan 

Dialectic is the truest and purest 
of all Cognitions. Analogy be- 
tween Cognition and Pleasure: 
in each, there are gradations of 
truth and purity.. .. «.. . 

Difference with Gorgias, who 
claims superiority for Rhetoric. 
Sokrates admits that Rhetoric is 
superior, in usefulness and cele- 
brity : but he claims superiority 
for Dialectic, as pauses the 
lover of truth . 

Most men look to ‘opinions only, o1 or 
study the phenomenal manifesta- 
tions of the Kosmos. They neg- 
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lect the unchangeable essences, . 


respecting which alone pure 
truth can be obtained 

Application. Neither Intelligence 
nor Pleasure separately, is the 
Good, but a mixture of the two 
—Intelligence being the most 
important, How are they to be 
mixed ? 

We must include all Cognitions 
—not merely the truest, ‘but the 
others also. Life cannot be 
carried on without both 

But we must include no pleasures 
except the true, pure, and neces- 
sary. The others are not com- 
patible with Cognition or Intel- 
ligence—especially the intense 
sexual pleasures... . 

What causes the excellence of this 
mixture? It is Measure, Pro- 
portion, Symmetry. To these, 
Reason is more akin than Plea- 
sure... 

Quintuple gradation in “the. Con- 
stituents of the Good. 1. Mea- 
sure. 2. Symmetry. 3. Intel- 
ligence. 4. Practical Arts and 
Right Opinions. 5. True and 
Pure Pleasures .. .. se 

Remarks. Sokrates does not 
claim for Good the unity uf an 
Idea, but a quasi-unity of ana- 
logy .-- 

Discussions of ‘the ‘time ubout Bo- 
num. Extreme absolute view, 
maintained by Eukleides: cx- 
treme relative by the Xeno- 
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phontic Sokrates. Plato here 
blends the two in part; an Ec- 
lectic doctrine 

Inconvenience of his method, blend- 
ing Ontology with Ethics «. 

Comparison of Man to the Kos- 
mos (which has reason, but no 
emotion) is unnecessary and 
confusing . 

Plato borrows from the Pytha- 
goreans, but enlarges their doc- 
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586 


The Hedonists did not recognise 
this distinction—They included 
both in their eee ae 
End... .. - 597 

Arguments of Plato against the 
intense pleasures — The He- 
donists enforced the same rea- 
sonable view... 598 

Ditferent points of view worked 
out by Plato in different dia- 
logues — Gorgias, Protagoras, 


trine. Importance of his views Philébus—True and False Plea- 
in dwelling upon systematic clas- sures .. 599 
sification - 587 Opposition between the Gorpias 
Classification broadly enunciated, and Philébus, about Gorgias and 
and strongly recommended — Rhetoric... 600 
yet feebly ea this dia- Peculiarity of the Philébus—Plato 
logue we te est O88 applies the same principle of 
What is the “Good? " Discussed classification—true and false— 
both in Philébus and in Repub- to Cognitions and Pleasures .. 601 
lic. Comparison ; -» 589 | Distinction of true and false—not 
Mistake of talking about Bonum applicable to pleasures . 602 
confidently, as if it were known, Plato acknowledges no truth and 
while it is subject of constant reality except in the Absolute— 
dispute. Plato himself wavers Pleasures which he admits to be 
about it; gives different expla- true—and why .. 605 
nations, and sometimes professes Plato could not have defended this 
ignorance, sometimes talks about small list of Pleasures, upon his 
it confidently .. .. 590 own admission, against his op- 
Plato lays down tests by ‘which ponents — the Pleasure-haters, 
Bonum may be determined: but who disallowed pleasures alto- 
the answer in the Philébus does gether .. . 607 
not satisfy those tests . 591 | Sokrates in this dialogue differs 
Inconsistency of Plato in his way little from these Pleasure-haters 608 
of putting the question—The Forced conjunction of Kosmology 
alternative which he tenders has and Ethics—defect of the Phi- 
no fair application : - 592 lébus .. .. -» 610 
Intelligence and Pleasure cannot Directive sovereignty of Measure 
be fairly compared—Pleasure is —how explained and applied in 
an End, Intelligence a Means. the Protagoras .. 611 
Nothing can be compared with How explained in Philébus —no 
Pleasure, except some other End 593 statement to what items it is 
The Hedonists, while they laid applied ‘ -. 613 
down attainment of pleasure and Classification of true and false— 
diminution of pain, postulated how Plato applies it to Cog- 
Intelligence as the eoverniue nitions 614 
agency.. - 594 | Valuable principles of this classifi- 
Pleasures of Intelligence may be cation—difference with other 
compared, and are compared by dialogues .. 615 
Plato, with other pleasures, and Close of the Philébus—Graduated 
declared to be of more value. elements of Good... ‘ 617 
This is arguing upon the He- Contrast between the Philébus and 
donistic basis .. 595 the Phedrus, and Symposion, in 
Marked antithesis in the Philébus respect to Pulchrum, and intense 
between Pleasure and avoidance Emotions generally .. .. 618 


of pain.. ..  «- 
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PLATO. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MENON. 


Tus dialogue is carried on between Sokrates and Menon, a 
man of noble family, wealth, and political influence, persons of 
in the Thessalian city of Larissa. He is supposed to ‘° "#!sve- 
have previously frequented, in his native city, the lectures 
and society of the rhetor Gorgias". The name and general 
features of Menon are probably borrowed from the Thessalian 
military officer, who commanded a division of the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks, and whose character Xenophon depicts in the 
Anabasis: but there is nothing in the Platonic dialogue to 
mark that meanness and perfidy which the Xenophontic 
picture indicates. The conversation between Sokrates and 
Menon is interrupted by two episodes: in the first of these, 
Sokrates questions an unlettered youth, the slave of Menon: 
in the second, he is brought into conflict with Anytus, the 
historical accuser of the historical Sokrates. 

The dialogue is begun by Menon, in a manner quite as 
abrupt as the Hipparchus and Minos: 

Menon.—Can you tell me, Sokrates, whether virtue is 
teachable—or acquirable by exercise—or whether Question put 
it comes by nature—or in. what other manner it 1s Is virtue 


comes ?—Sokr. I cannot answer your question. I Sokrates con- 
fesses that 


am ashamed to say that I do not even know what he does not 


know what 


virtue is: and when I do not know what a thing is, virweis. 


Surprise of 


how can I know any thing about its attributes or Menon 
accessories? A man who does not know Menon, cannot tell 


ae Cicero notices Isokrates as having heard Gorgias in Thessaly (Orator. 53, 
\ 
a* 
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whether he is handsome, rich, &c., or the contrary. Zenon. 
—Certainly not. But is it really true, Sokrates, that you do 
not know what virtue is? Am I to proclaim this respecting 
you, when I go home?” Sokr.—Yes—undoubtedly: and 
proclaim besides that I have never yet met with any one who 
did know. Menon.—What! have you not seen Gorgias at 
Athens, and did not he appear to you to know? Sokr.—lI 
have met him, but I do not quite recollect what he said. 
We need not consider what he said, since he is not here to 
answer for himself. But you doubtless recollect, and can | 
tell me, both from yourself, and from him, what virtue is ? 
Menon.—There is no difficulty in telling you.* 

Many commentators here speak as if such disclaimer on 
Sokratee «i the part of Sokrates had reference merely to certain 
(wihecom impudent pretensions to universal knowledge on 
neat the part of the Sophists. But this (as I have before 
cutalied by! remarked) is a misconception of the Sokratic or 
Platonic point of view. The matter which Sokrates proclaims 
that he does not know, is, what, not Sophists alone, but every 
one else also, professes to know well. Sokrates stands alone 
in avowing that he does not know it, and that he can find no 
one else who knows. Menon treats the question as one of 
no difficulty—one on which confessed ignorance was discre- 
ditable. ‘“ What!” says Menon, “am I really to state re- 
specting you, that you do not know what virtue is?” The 
man who makes such a confession will be looked upon by his 
neighbours with surprise and displeasure—not to speak of 
probable consequences yet worse. He is one whom the multi- 
farious agencies employed by King Nomos (which we shall 
find described more at length in the Protagoras) have failed to 
mould into perfect and uninquiring conformity, and he is still 
in process of examination to form a judgment for himself. 


b Plato, Menon, p. 71 B-C. ’AAAd | is present to explain and defend ; com- 
ob, & Lénpares, ob3’ 8, 1: aperh eorw | pare what he says about the useless- 
ola@a, AAA TtavTa wepi gov Kal ofkade | ness of citation from pocts, from whom 
dwayyéAAwper ; you can ask no questions, Plato, 

¢ Plato, Menon, p. 71D. éxeivoy | Protagor. p. 347 E. 
pévro: vow eoper, eweid) xal d&weotiv. ¢ Plato, Menon, p. 71 BE. ’AAA’ od 
Sokrates sets little value upon opinions | yaAewdv, & Saxpares, ciwety, &c. 
unless where the person giving them | 
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Menon proceeds to answer, that there are many virtues: 
the virtue of a man—competence to transact the business of 
the city, and in such business to benefit his friends Answer of 
and injure his enemies: the virtue of a woman—to mii of gir. 
administer the house well, preserving every thing longing fo 
within it, and obeying her husband: the virtue of a clam and 
child, of an old man, a slave, &c. There is in short Sokrates on- 
a virtue—and its contrary, a vice—belonging to each the property 
of us, in every work, profession, and age.° all of them. 

But (replies Sokrates) are they not all the same, guatenus 
virtue? Health, guatenus Health, is the same in a man or 
@ woman: is not the case similar with virtue? Menon.—Not 
exactly similar. Sokr.—How so? Though there are many 
diverse virtues, have not all of them one and the same form 
in common, through the communion of which they are 
virtues? In answer to my question, you ought to declare 
what this common form is. Thus, both the man who admi- 
nisters the city, and the woman who administers the house, 
must act both of them with justice and moderation. Through 
the same qualities, both the one and the other are good. 
There is thus some common constituent: tell me what it is, ae- 
cording to you and Gorgias? Menon.—lIt is to be competent 
to exercise command over men. Sokr.—But that will not suit 
for the virtue of a child or a ‘slave. Moreover, must we not 
superadd the condition, to command justly, and not unjustly ? 
Menon.—I think so: justice is virtue. Sokr.—Is it virtue 
—or is it one particular variety of virtue?® Menon.—How 
do you mean? Sokr.—Just as if I were to say about round- 
ness, that it is not figure, but a particular variety of figure: 
because there are other figures besides roundness. Menon. 
—Very true: I say too, that there are other virtues besides 
justice—namely, courage, moderation, wisdom, magnanimity, 

¢ Plato, Menon, c. 3, p. 72 A. «aé’ it better than searching for one general 
éxdorny yap tav xpdtewv xa) Tay HAL- | definition. See Politica, i. 13, p. 1260, 
xiv mpos exacrroy ipyey éxdory juay | a. 15-30, where he has the Platonic 
nH aperh éoriv. &oabrws Se xal 9 xaxla. | Menon in his mind. 

Though Sokrates disapproves this; ‘ Plato, Menon, p. 73 D. 
method of answering —7rd étapiOueiv ¢ Plato, Menon, c. 5, p.73 E. mé- 


Tas aperds (to use the expression of | repow dperh, db Mévwv, # dperh ris; 
Aristotle)—yet Aristotle seems to think 
B 2 
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and several others also. Sokr.—We are thus still in the same 
predicament. In looking for one virtue, we have found many; 
but we cannot find that one form which runs through them 
all. Jfenon.—I cannot at present tell what that one is. 
Sokrates proceeds to illustrate his meaning by the analogies 
Analogous Of figure and colour. You call round a figure, and 


cases cited — 


definiuons of square A figure: you call white and black both 
culour, colour, the one as much as the other, though they 
are unlike and even opposite.' Tell me, What is this same 
common property in both, which makes you call both of 
them figure—both of them colour? Take this as a preliminary 
exercise, in order to help you in answering my enquiry about 
virtue. Menon cannot answer, and Sokrates answers his own 
question. He gives a general definition, first of figure, next 
of colour. He first defines fignre in a way which implies 
colour to be known. This is pointed out; and he then admits 
that in a good definition, suitable to genuine dialectical in- 
vestigation, nothing should be implied as known, except what 
the respondent admits himself to know. Figure and colour 
are both defined suitably to this condition. 

All this preliminary matter seems to be intended for the 
Importance PUTPOSe of getting the question clearly conceived 


of bringing as a general question—of exhibiting and eliminat- 


into conscious 


view, logical ing the narrow and partial conceptions which often 
subordina- 


tion and diss unconsciously substitute themselves in the mind, in 


tinctions — 


Neither logic place of that which ought to be conceived as a 
nor grammar 


bad then” generic whole—and of clearing up what is required 
system. in a good definition. A generic whole, including 
various specific portions distinguishable from each other, was 
at that time little understood by any one. There existed no 
grammar, nor any rules of logic founded on analysis of the 
intellectual processes. To predicate of the genus what was 


true only of the species—to predicate as distinctively charac- 


h Plato, Menon, c. 6. p. 74 A. ob pedrérn xpbs thy wep) rijs dperis and- 
yap Suvaual ww, &® Xwepares, ws ov, Kpiorw. 


(nrets, ulay dperhy AaBew Kara wavTov. The purpose of practising the re- 
i Plato, Menon, p. 74 D. spondent is here distinctly announced. 
k Plato, Menon, c. 7, pp. 74-75. ' Plato, Menon, p. 75 C-K. 
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terizing the species, what is true of the whole genus in which 
it is contained—to lose the integrity of the genus in its sepa- 
rate parcels or fragments™—these were errors which men had 
never yet been expressly taught to avoid. ‘lo assign the 
one common meaning, constituent of or connoted by a generic 
term, had never yet been put before them as a problem. 
Such preliminary clearing of the ground is instructive even 
now, when formal and systematic logic has become more or 
less familiar: but in the time of Plato, it must have been 
indispensably required, to arrive at a full conception of any 
general question.” 

Menon having been thus made to understand the formal 
requisites for a definition, gives as his definition of 
virtue the phrase of some lyric poet— To delight 
in, or desire, things beautiful, fine, honourable—and 
to have the power of getting them.” But Sokrates 
remarks that honourable things are good things, and that 
every one without exception desires good. No one desires 
evil except when he mistakes it for good. On this point all 
men are alike; the distinctive feature of virtue must then 
consist in the second half of the definition—in the power of 
acquiring good things, such as health, wealth, money, power, 
dignities, &c.° But the acquisition of these things is not 


Definition of 
virtue given 
by Menon; 
Sokrates 
pulls ft to 
pieces. 


= Plato, Menon, p. 79 A. pov 
Senevros gov ph KaTayvuvar unde KeEp- 
pariCew thy apergny, Kc. enov Senber- 
vos 8Anv eixety Thy dperhy, &e. 

= These examples of trial, error, and 
exposure, have great value and reflect 
high credit on Plato, when we regard 
them as an intellectual or propsedeutic 
discipline, forcing upon hearers an 
attention to useful logical distinctions 
at a time whien there existed no sys- 
tematic grammar or logic. But surely 
they must appear degraded, as they 
are presented in the Prolegomena of 
Stallbaum, and by some other critics. 
We are there told that Plato's main 
purpose in this dialogue was to mock 
and jeer the Sophists and their pupil, 
and that for this purpose Sokrates is 
made to employ not his own arguments 
but arguments borrowed from the 
Sophists themselves—*“ ut callide suam 
ipsius rationem occultare existimandus 


sit, quo magis illudat Sophistarum 
alumnum” (p. 15). “Qua quidem 
argunecntatio ” (that of Sokrates) “ad- 
modum cavendum est ne pro Socratica 
vel Platonicé accipiatur. Est enim 
prorsus ad mentem Sophistarum alio- 
rumque id genus hominum comparata,” 
&c. (p. 16). Compare pp. 12-13 seq. 

The Sophists andoubtedly had no 
distinct consciousness, any more than 
other persons, of these logical distine- 
tions, which were then for the first 
time pressed forcibly upon attention. 

° Plato, Menon, p. 77 B. Sone rol- 
vuv pot, aperh elvat xaddwep 6 woinrhs 
A€yet, xaipey Te Kadoiot Kal SdvacGai. 
Kal ¢yw TovTo Aéyw aperhy, éwiOupoovra 
T@Y KaAwY Suvarody elvas wopiCec@at. 

Whoever this lyric poet was, his real 
meaning is somewhat twisted by So- 
krates in order to furnish a basis for 
ethical criticism, as the song of Si- 
monides is in the Protagoras. A pcer- 
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virtuous, unless it be made consistently with justice and 
moderation: moreover the man who acts justly is virtuous, 
even though he does not acquire them. It appears then 
that every agent who acts with justice and moderation is 
virtuous. But this is nugatory as a definition of virtue: for 
Justice and moderation are only known as parts of virtue, and 
require to be themselves defined. No man can know what a 
part of virtue is, unless he knows what virtue itself is? Menon 
must look for a better definition, including nothing but what 
is already known or admitted. 

Mencn.—Your conversation, Sokrates, produces the effect 


Menon com- Of the shock of the torpedo: you stun and confound 


lains that ° ° ° . 
the conver: me: you throw me into inextricable perplexity, so 


sation of 


Sokrates that I can make no answer. I have often discoursed 
Binidike a copiously — and, as I thought, effectively — upon 
adie * virtue; but now you have shown that I do not even 
be ls himself know what virtue is. Sokr—lIf I throw you into 


in the sume 


siate of on- perplexity, it 1s only because I am myself in the 


fusion and 


ignorance. like perplexity and ignorance. I do not know what 


He urges 


one virtue is, any more than you: and I shall be glad to 


both. continue the search for finding it, if you will assist me. 
Menon.—But how are you to search for that of which you 
Butbow is are altogether ignorant? Even if you do find it, 


the process of ° 
search avail- how can you ever know that you have found it? 
able to any ‘“ ° 

purpuse? No Sokr.—You are now introducing a troublesome doc- 
than searches 7 ; 

for what  trine, laid down by those who are averse to the 
he already 

knows: and labour of thought. They tell us that a man can- 


for what he 


doesnot = not search either for what he knows, or for what he 


useless to = does not know. For the former, research is super- 


search, for he 


cannot tell fluous: for the latter it is unprofitable and purpose- 


foundit, Jess, since the searcher does not know what he is 
looking for. 


son having power, and taking delight Athenians, Thucyd. ii. 40. 

in honourable or beautiful things— is a Plato, Menon, c. 11, p. 78. "Aya@a 
very intelligible Hellenic idéal, as an | 5 xadreis obx) ofov dyledvy re Kal 
object of envy and admiration. Com- | mwAovrov; Kal xpvaioy Adyw Kal apyvpioy 
pare Protagoras, p. 351 C.  elwep rois | eracOas kai Timas dv wore kal apxds; wh 
Kadois (oy HSduevos. A poor man may | BAA’ &rta Aéyeis ayada } 1a ToLavTa; 
be giAécados as well as a rich man: | Menon. Od: GAAa adyta Aéyw Ta 
iAokadovuey per evredcias, is the Toaira. 


boast of Periklés in the name of the  ? Plato, Menon, c. 12, p. 79. 
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Ido not believe this doctrine (continues Sokrates). Priests, 
priestesses, and poets (Pindar among them) tell us, qieury of 


that the mind of man is immortal and has existed Wounica 


throughout all past time, in conjunction with succes- 79 "isis" 

sive bodies; alternately abandoning one body, or {ri ssul’- 
dying and taking up new life or reviving in another {enchingis 
body. In this perpetual succession of existences, it tna tecognt 


has seen every thing,—both here and in Hades and teige se 
everywhere else—and has learnt every thing. But firmer itt 
° . but forgotten. 

though thus omniscient, it has forgotten the larger 
portion of its knowledge. Yet what has been thus forgotten 
may again be revived. What we call learning, is such revival. 
It is reminiscence of something which the mind had seen in 
a former state of existence, and knew, but had forgotten. 
Since then all the parts of nature are analogous, or cognate— 
and since the mind has gone through and learnt them all— 
we cannot wonder that the revival of any one part should put 
it upon the track of recovering for itself all the rest, both 
about virtue and about every thing else, if a man will only 
persevere in intent meditation. All research and all learning 
is thus nothing but reminiscence. In our researches, we are 
not looking for what we do not know: we are looking for 
what we do know, but have forgotten. There is therefore 
ample motive, and ample remuneration, for prosecuting en- 
quiries : and your doctrine which pronounces them to be un- 
profitable, is incorrect. | 

Sokrates proceeds to illustrate the position, just laid down, 
by cross-examining Menon’s youthful slave: who, inustration 
though wholly untaught and having never heard “knowlege 


any mention of geometry, is brought by a proper vived by skil- 


7 ° . ° ful questions 
series of questions to give answers out of his own inthe mina 


mind, furnishing the solution of a geometrical pro- thoroughly 


4 Plato, Menon, c. 14-15, p. 81. “Ate yap Tiis pioews andaons cuyyévous 

“Ate oby 7 ux?) GOdvarbs Te odca Kal | oferns Kal pepabnxulas Tis Wuxis Gway- 
WOAAdKIS yeyovvia, Kal éwpaxvia Kal Ta | Ta, obdéy KwdAde: vy udvor dvanvnodéyra, 
EvOade nal ra evy“Adou Kal xdvra xph- | 8 31) udOnow Kadrovow &vOpwro, TRAAG 
para, obx tory 8, re ob peudOner | xdyra alrdy dveupeiv, édy tis dvdpelos 
Sore obdev Oavpacrdy Kal wep) dperijis | Kal py aGroxduyp (ntav. Td yap 
wal wep) BAAwy oldy re elvas abrhy dva- | (nreiy Bpa wal 7d pavOdvew davdurnacs 
urno@nva: & ye nal xpérepoy jricraro. ' 8Aoy tori. 
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untanght, blem. ‘The first part of the examination brmgs him 
Sokrates 


questions the to a perception of the difficulty, and makes him feel 
Menon. ga, painful perplexity, from which he desires to obtain 
relief :" the second part guides his mind in the efforts neces- 
sary for fishing up a solution out of its own pre-existing, but 
forgotten, stores. True opinions, which he had long had 
within him without knowing it, are awakened by interroga- 
tion, and become cognitions. From the fact that the mind 
thus possesses the truth of things which it has not acquired 
in this life, Sokrates infers that it must have gone through a 
pre-existence of indefinite duration, or must be immortal.* 

The former topic of enquiry is now resumed: but at the 
Enquiry instance of Menon, the question taken up is, not— 
teen up. “ What is virtue?” but—*“Is virtue teachable or 
ite? witheat DOt?” Sokrates, after renewing his objection against 
What vite the inversion of philosophical order by discussing the 
. second question without having determined the first, 
enters upon the discussion hypothetically, assuming as a 
postulate, that nothing can be taught except knowledge. 
The question then stands thus—Is virtue knowledge?” If 
it be, it can be taught: if not, it cannot be taught. - 

Sokrates proceeds to prove that virtue is knowledge, or a 
Virtuets mode of knowledge. Virtue is good: all good things 


ny poses are profitable. But none of the things accounted 


sions, no 


attributes, good are profitable, unless they be rightly employed ; 


either of 


mindorbody, that is, employed with knowledge or intelligence. 


profitable, This is true not only of health, wealth, beauty, 


except under 


the guidance strenoth, power, &c., but also of the mental attri- 


of know- 


lecEe: butes justice, moderation, courage, quick apprehen- 
sion, &c. All of these are profitable, and therefore good, if 
brought into action under knowledge or right intelligence; 
none of them are profitable or good, without this condition— 
which is therefore the distinctive constituent of virtue." 


r Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84 C. Ofes! * Plato, Menon, c. 21, p. 86. Od- 
obv by aitby apdtepor emixeipnod (ntetvy | kovy ei del 7) GAnOeia uty TeV Syrwy 
4} mavOavery tovTo & geto eid€vat obK | orw ev TH Wuxi, a0dvatos by H Wuxh 
eidws, mpiv eis dmopiay Karémegey nyn- : e%n. 
aduevos wy eldevar, nal éxd@noe 7d; * Plato, Menon, c. 23, p. 87. 
e(Sévar; OF por Boxei. “Qynto &pa vap-; " Plato, Menon, c. 25, p. 89. 

Knoas. 
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Virtue therefore, being knowledge or a mode of knowledge, 
cannot come by nature, but must be teachable. 

Yet again there are other contrary reasons (he proceeds) 
which prove that it cannot be teachable. For if it virtue, as 
were so, there would be distinct and assignable ledge, oust 
teachers and learners of it, and the times and places Yet there are 
could be pointed out where it is taught and learnt. reasons, ee 
We see that this is the case with all arts and pro- camot be 
fessions. But in regard to virtue, there are neither Ne teachers 


recognised teachers, nor learners, nor years of learn- found. 
ing. The Sophists pretend to be teachers of it, but are not :* 
the leading and esteemed citizens ot the community do not 
pretend to be teachers of it, and are indeed incompetent to 
teach it even to their own sons—as the character of those 
sons sufficiently proves.’ 

Here, a new speaker is introduced into the dialogue— 


Anytus, one of the accusers of Sokrates before the conversation 


. 2 ° ° of Sokrates 
Dikastery. The conversation is carried on for some with Anytus 
° : e . who detests 
time between Sokrates and him. Anytus denies the Sophists, 

e e rms 
altogether that the Sophists are teachers of virtue, that any one 


of the leading 
and even denounces them with bitter contempt and politicians 


wrath. But he maintains that the leading and virtue. 
esteemed citizens of the state do really teach it. Anytus 
however presently breaks off in a tone of displeasure and 
menace towards Sokrates himself.? The conversation is 
then renewed with Menon, and it is shown that the 
leading politicians cannot be considered as teachers of 
virtue, any more than the Sophists. There exist no teach- 
ers of it; and therefore we must conclude that it is not 
teachable. 

The state of the discussion as it stands now, is represented 
by two hypothetical syllogisms, as follows :— 


x Plato, Menon, c. 30, p. 92. woActixol will serve cupwapaxerctoad Gal 
y Plato, Menon, c. 36, p. 97. Iso- ; ye kal cuvacnijioa. 
krates (adv. Sophistas, s. 25, p. 401) For a man to announce himeelf as a 
expressly declares that he does not be- angie of justice or virtue, was an 
lieve ws Lots Sixatoovvy didanrdy. There and invidious agi ae 
is no téxvn which can teach it, ifa man ae ape is anxious to guard himeel 
kaxws wepuxws. But if a man be | against such unpopularity. 
well-disposcd, then education in Adyos | * Plato, Menon, c. 34, p. 94 E 
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1. If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable : 
Confused = —- But virtue is knowledge: 
cousin, Therefore virtue is teachable. 
acquiring 2. If virtue is knowledge, it is teachable : 
mie But virtue is not teachable : 
Therefore virtue is not knowledge. 

The premisses of each of these two syllogisms contradict the 
conclusion of the other. Both cannot be true. If virtue is 
not acquired by teaching, and does not come by nature, how 
are there any virtuous men ? 

Sokrates continues his argument: The second premiss of 
Sokrates _ the first syllogism—that virtue is knowledge —is true, 


modifies bis 


remlases— but not the whole truth. In proving it we assumed 
nowledge is 


not the only that there was nothing except knowledge which 


guides guided us to useful and profitable consequences. 


—rightop But this assumption will not hold. There is some- 
thesame. thing else besides knowledge, which also guides us 
to the same useful results. That something is right opinion, 
which is quite different from knowledge. The man who 
holds right opinions is just as profitable to us, and guides 
us quite as well to right actions, as if he knew. Right 
opinions, so long as they stay in the mind, are as good as 
knowledge, for the purpose of guidance in practice. But the 
difference is, that they are evanescent and will not stay in 
the mind: while knowledge is permanent and ineffaceable. 
They are exalted into knowledge, when bound in the mind 
by a chain of causal reasoning :* that is, by the process of 
reminiscence, before described. 

Virtue then (continues Sokrates)—that which constitutes 
Rightopinion the virtuous character and the permanent, trust- 


cannot be re- 


lied on for Worthy, useful guide—consists in knowledge. But 


staying In the * ° ed 8 5 
mindandean there is also right opinion, a sort of guasi-know- 


never give 


rational ex- ledge, which produces in practice effects as good as 
planations, 


nor teach =k nowledge, only that it is not deeply or permanently 


* Plato, Menon, c. 39, p. 98. Kal | Spawerevouoww ex ris Wuxts Tob dvOprd- 
yap ai Sdta: ai dAnOeis, Scov piv by | ov. Sore ob woddAod Kai elow, Ews 
xpdvov wapapévwow, naddv 7d xpjya ky tris abras hon airlas Ao- 
kat wdvta Tayaba epyd(owrar: wordy 8¢ | yioug Torte 8 eorly avduvnots, 
xpévov ovx €béAovor wapapévery, GAAG | ws ev Tois mpdobev Huiy wpoAdynras. 
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fixed in the mind.” It is this right opinion, or others—good 
quasi-knowledge, which esteemed and distinguished statesmen re- 


5% . cetve right 
citizens possess, and by means of which they render opinion by 


useful service to the city. That they do not possess from tho 
knowledge, is certain; for if they did, they would 
be able to teach it to others, and especially to their own sons: 
and this it has been shown that they cannot do.° They de- 
liver true opinions and predictions, and excellent advice, like 
prophets and oracular ministers, by divine inspiration and 
possession, without knowledge or wisdom of their own. They 
are divine and inspired persons, but not wise or knowing.? 
And thus (concludes Sokrates) the answer to the question 
originally started by Menon—“ Whether virtue is ,..., -.1 
teachable ?”—is as follows. Virtue in its highest virtue that 


there is, is 


sense, in which it is equivalent to or coincident with commun- 
cated by spe- 


knowledge, is teachable: but no such virtue exists. ‘ia! inspira: | 
That which exists in the most distinguished citizens 9* 
under the name of virtue,—or at least producing the results of 
virtue in practice—is not teachable. Nor does it come by na- 
ture, but by special inspiration from the Gods. The best states- 
men now existing cannot make any other person like them- 
selves: if any one of them could do this, he would be, in compa- 
rison with the rest, like a real thing compared with a shadow.° 

Nevertheless the question which we have just discussed— 
‘“‘ How virtue arises or is generated ?”—must be re- pur what 
garded as secondary and dependent, not capable of jets 
being clearly understood until the primary and ™"°*™ 
principal question—‘“ What is virtue?”—has been investi- 
gated and brought to a solution.‘ 


This last observation is repeated by Sokrates at the end— 


? mn 1 Remarks on 
as it had been stated at the beginning, and in more fourteen 
b Pluto, Menon, c. 40, p.99 A. @8{ 4 Plato, Menon, c. 41, p.99 D. xa 
kvOpwmos iryeudy cori én +d dpOdv, | robs woditixols obxy Haiota rTovTay 
3bo Tatra, 5dta aAnOhs Kal emiorhun. aimev ay Oelous re elvat nal evOovoid- 
¢ Plato, Menon, c. 41, p. 99 B. Ovn | (ew, ewlavous Svras Kal xarexoudvous 
kpa aopig tivi ob3t cool Byres of ror0v- | ex Tov Oeov, Bray KaropOdor Adyorres 
To bvdpes tryvivtro Tais wéAcoty, of Gugl | woAAa Kal péyarda xpdypata, pndey 
GemioronrAda, 3:d wal obx ofol re BA- | ciddres Gv Adyouow. 
Aous wotety Toobrous olo: abrol eiory, e Plato, Menon, c. 42, p. 100. 
Gre ob 80 emiorhuny bytes ToLovrToL. f Plato, Menon, c. 42, p. 100 B. 
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Proper order than one place during thle continuance—of the 
for examin- 


ing thedif- dialogue. In fact, Sokrates seems at first resolved 
ferent tupics, 


is pointed ~~ to enforce the natural and necessary priority of the 
rates. latter question: but is induced by the solicitation 
of Menon to invert the order.’ 

The propriety of the order marked out, but not pursucd, 
by Sokrates is indisputable. Before you can enquire how 
Micchier or Virtue is generated or communicated, you must be 


ei eng satisfied that you know what virtue is. You must 


ulterior and 


ieeaicn,  AKnow the essence of the subject—or those predicates 


fundamentaa Which the word connotes (= the meaning of the 


aides toni term) before you investigate its accidents and ante- 
ree cedents." Menon begins by being satisfied that he 
knows what virtue is: so satisfied, that he accounts it discre- 
ditable for a man not to know: although he is made to answer 
like one who has never thought upon the subject, and does not 
even understand the question. Sokrates, on the other hand, 
not only confesses that he does not himself know, but asserts 
that he never yet met with a man who did know. One of 
the most important lessons in this, as in so many other 
Platonic dialogues, is the mischief of proceeding to debate 
ulterior and secondary questions, without having settled the 
fundamental words and notions: the false persuasion of know- 
ledge, common to almost every one, respecting these familiar 
ethical and social ideas. Menon represents the common state 
of mind. He begins with the false persuasion that he as well 
as every one else knows what virtue is: and even when he 
is proved to be ignorant, he still feels no interest in the fun- 
damental enquiry, but turns aside to his original object of 
curiosity—“ Whether virtue is teachable.” Nothing can be 
more repugnant to an ordinary mind than the thorough sift- 
ing of deep-seated, long familiarised, notions—ro yap dpOod- 
cOat yropay, odvura. 

& Plato, Menon, c. 21, p. 86. | AecOa BnrA@oa, whos SE ri wep? 

h To use the phrase of Plato himself: abrot Adyew, 8, 7s wéxovOe tovrT Td 
in the Euthyphron, c. 12, p. 11 A, the | 8cioy, pircio@ar bxd wdvtrwv Cea: 8, 
otala must be known before the rd@y!\ 7: 3¢€ By, o} ww elwes. 
are sought—nwduvevers, & Edv@udpov, Compare Lachés, p. 190 B, and 


epwrdépevos Td Boiov, 5, 71 wor’ Eorw, Gorgias, pp. 448 E, 462 C. 
tiv pty otolay pot abrov ov Bot- | 
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The confession of Sokrates that neither he nor any other 
person in his experience knows what virtue is—that Doctrine of 


. . . ° Sokrates in 
it must be made a subject of special and deliberate the Menon— 
" . : desire of good 
investigation—and that no man can know what allexed to be 
: ; ‘ : universally 
justice, or any other part of virtue is, unless he first felt—in what 


sense this is 


knows what virtue as a whole is'—are matters to be tre. 

kept in mind also, as contrasting with other portions of the 
Platonic dialogues, wherein virtue, justice, &c., are tacitly 
assumed (according to the received habit) as matters known 
and understood. The contributions which we obtain from the 
Menon towards finding out the Platonic notion of virtue, are 
negative rather than positive. The comments of Sokrates 
upon Menon’s first definition include the doctrine often an- 
nounced in Plato—That no man by nature desires suffering 
or evil: every man desires good: if he seeks or pursues suffer- 
ing or evil, he does so merely from error or ignorance, mistaking 
it for good.* This is true, undoubtedly, if we mean what is 
good or evil for himself; and if by good or evil we mean 
(according to the doctrine enforced by Sokrates in the Pro- 
tagoras) the result of items of pleasure and pain, rightly 
estimated and compared by the Measuring Reason. Every 
man naturally desires pleasure, and the means of acquiring 
pleasure, for himself: every man naturally shrinks from pain, 
or the causes of pain, to himself: every one compares and 
measures the items of each with more or less wisdom and in- 
partiality. But the proposition is not true, if we mean what 
is good or evil for others: and if by good we mean (as So- 
krates is made to declare in the Gorgias) something apart 
from pleasure, and by evil something apart from pain (under- 
standing pleasure and pain in their largest sense). A man 
sometimes desires what is good for others, sometimes what 
is evil for others, as the case may be. Plato’s observation 
therefore cannot be admitted—That as to the wish or desire, 
all men are alike; one man is no better than another.™ 


' Plato, Menon, c. 12, p. 79 B-C.| * Plato, Menon, c. 10, p. 77. 
THY yap Sixaocuyny pdpiov 7s dperijs ™ Plato, Menon, c. 11, p. 78. 7d 
elvas nal éxaora tobrwv.... oles Twa | uty BotrAccOau xaow bwdpxel, xa) rabry 
eiSévar udprov dperiis 8, 1s Lori, avray , ye obddey 5 Erepos Tov érépou BeATlur. 
un eldéra; Ovw tuorye Sone. | : 
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The second portion of Plato’s theory, advanced to explain 
fckrates re. what virtue is, presents nothing more satisfactory. 
dge a3 the Virtue is useful or profitable: but neither health, 


principal con- 


dition of vir gtrength, beauty, wealth, power, &c., are profitable, 


tue, but does F ‘ : 
notdetermine ynless rightly used: nor are justice, moderation, 


otha courage, quick apprehension, good memory, &c., 
profitable, unless they are accompanied and guided by know- 
ledge or prudence." Now if by profitable we have reference 
not to the individual agent alone, but to other persons con- 
cerned also, the proposition is true, but not instructive or 
distinct. For what is meant by right use? To what ends 
are the gifts here enumerated to be turned, in order to consti- 
tute right use? What again is meant by knowledge ? know- 
ledge of what?° This is a question put by Sokrates in many 
other dialogues, and necessary to be put here also. More- 
over, knowledge is a term which requires to be determined, not 
merely to some assignable object, but also in its general import, 
no less than virtue. We shall come presently to an elaborate 
dialogue (Thesetétus) in which Plato makes many attempts to 
determine knowledge generally, but ends in a confessed failure. 
Knowledge must be knowledge possessed by some one, and 
must be knowledge of something. What is it, that a man 
must know, in order that his justice or courage may become 
profitable ? Is it pleasures and pains, with their causes, and 
the comparative magnitude of each (as Sokrates declares in 
the Protagoras), in order that he may contribute to diminish 
the sum of pains, increase that of pleasures, to himself or to 
the society ? If this be what he is required to know, Plato 
should have said so—or if not, what else—in order that the 
requirement of knowledge might be made an ‘intelligible 
condition. 

Though the subject of direct debate in the Menon is the 
Suhject of same as that in the Protagoras (whether virtue be 


Menon, same 


as that ort the teachable ?) yet the manner of treating this subject 
*rotngor 


diversity of ig very different in the two. One point of differ- 
handling — 


Plato isnot ence between the two has been just noticed. An- 


" Plato, Menon, c. 24, pp. 87-88. 


this question is put, but not answered , 
° See Republic, vi. p. 505 B. where 


respecting @pdynats. 
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other difference is, that whereas in Menon the teach- anxious Cas 
ability of virtue is assumed to be disproved, because tion and get 
there are no recognised teachers or learners of it—in 
the Protagoras this argument is produced by Sokrates, but is 
combated at length (as we shall presently see) by a counter- 
argument on the part of the Sophist, without any rejoinder 
from Sokrates. Of this counter-argument no notice is taken 
in the Menon: although, if it be well-founded, it would have 
served Anytus no less than Protagoras, as a solution of the 
difficulties raised by Sokrates. Such diversity of handling, 
and argumentative fertility, are characteristic of the Platonic 
procedure. I have already remarked, that the establishment 
of positive conclusions, capable of being severed from their 
premisses, registered in the memory, and used as principles 
for deduction—is foreign to the spirit of these Dialogues of 
Search. To settle a question and finish with it—to get rid of 
the debate, as if it were a troublesome temporary necessity— 
is not what Plato desires. His purpose is, to provoke the 
spirit of enquiry—to stimulate responsive efforts of the mind 
by a painful shock of exposed ignorance—and to open before 
it a multiplicity of new roads with varied points of view. 
Nowhere in the Platonic writings is this painful shock 
more vividly illustrated than in the Menon, by the gastety of 


simile of the electrical fish: a simile as striking as SMe joker? 


force the 


that of the magnet in Ion.? Nowhere, again, is the girit of re- 
true character of the Sokratic intellect more clearly “"“" 
enunciated. “You complain, Menon, that I plunge your 
mind into nothing but doubt, and puzzle, and conscious ignor- 
ance. If I do this, it is only because my own mind is already 
in that samé condition.1 The only way out of it is, through 
joint dialectical colloquy and search; in which I invite you 
to accompany me, though I do not know when or where it 
will end.” And then, for the purpose of justifying as well as 
encouraging such prolonged search, Sokrates proceeds to 
unfold his remarkable hypothesis—eternal pre-existence, 
boundless past experience, and omniscience, of the mind— 


? Plato, Menon, p. 80 A.  vdpxn | above about the Ion, can Xv. p. 462. 
@aracola. Compare what I have raid 4 Plato, Menon, p. 80 D. 
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—identity of cognition with recognition, dependent on remi- 
niscence. ‘Research or enquiry (said some) is fruitless. 
You must search either for that which you know, or for 
that which you do not know. The first is superfluous—the 
second impossible: for if you do not know what a thing 
is, how are you to be satisfied that the answer which you 
find is that which you are looking for? How can you dis- 
tinguish a true solution from another which is untrue, but 
plausible ? 


Here we find explicitly raised, for the first time, that diffi- 


Great ques: | culty which embarrassed the different philosophical 
tion discuss 


among the schools in Greece for the subsequent three cen- 
recian phi- 


losophers— turies—What is the criterion of truth? Wherein 


criterion 


oftruth— consists the process called verification and proof, of 
Wherein con- 


sists the pro- that which is first presented as an hypothesis? 


cess of verifi- 


cation ? This was one of the great problems debated between 
the Academics, the Stoics, and the Sceptics, until the extinc- 
tion of the schools of philosophy.* 

Not one of these schools was satisfied with the very peculiar 


None of the answer which the Platonic Sokrates here gives to 
philosophers 


were sutistied the question. When truth is presented to us (he 
with the 


answer here intimates), we recognise it as an old friend after 


® Sokrates here calls this problem an ' and on this point I agree with them, 
épiotixds Adyos. Stallbaum (in his though wheter it was composed not 
Prolegom. to the Menon, p. 14) de- , long after that event (us K. F. Her- 
scribes it as a “ questiunculam, haud | mann thinks) or thirteen years after it 
dubié ex sophistarum disciplina ar- | (as Schleiermacher thinks:, I see no 
reptam.” If the Suphists were the | sufticient grounds for deciding. I in- 
first to raise this question, I think cline to the belicf that its composition 
that by doing so they rendered service . is considerably Jater than Hermann 
to the interests of peau The supposes; the mention of the Theban 
question is among the first which ought Ismenias is one among the reasons 
to be thoroughly debated and sifted, if rendering such later origin probable. 
we are to have a boly of “reasoned Plato probably borrowed from the 
truth ”’ called philosophy. Xenophontic Anabasis the name, 

I dissent from the opinion of Stall- ' country, and social position of Menon, 
baum (p. 20), though it is adopted both who may have received teaching from 
by Socher (Ueber Platon, p. 185) and Gorgias, as we know that Proxenus 
by Steinhart (Kinleitung zum Menon, : did, Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 16. The reader 

. 123), that the Menon was composed | can compare the Kinleitung of Schleier- 
by Plato during the lifetime of Sokrates. | macher (in which he professes to prove 
Schleiermacher (Kinleitung zum Gor- | that the Menon is a corollary to the 
gias, p. 22; Einleitung sum Menon, | Thestétus and Gorgias, and an im- 
pp. 329-330), Ueberweg (Aechth. Plat. ' mediate antecedent to the Euthydémus, 
Schr. p. 226), and K. F. Hermann, on , —that it solves the riddle of the Pro- 
the other hand, regard the Menon as_ tagoras—and that it presupposes and 
composed after the death of Sokrates, . refers back to the Ph:edrus) with the 
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a long absence. We know it by reason of its con- made by 
Piato—that 


formity to our antecedent, pre-natal, experience (in verification 
consists in 


the Pheedon, such pre-natal experience is restricted appeal to 
pre-natal ex- 


to commerce with the substantial, intelligible, perience. 
Ideas, which are not mentioned in the Menon): the soul or 
mind is immortal, has gone through an indefinite succession 
of temporary lives prior to the present, and will go through 
an indefinite succession of temporary lives posterior to the 
present—“ long, canitis si cognita, vitea Mors media est.” 
The mind has thus become omniscient, having seen, heard, 
and learnt every thing, both on earth and in Hades: but 
such knowledge exists as a confused and unavailable mass, 
having been buried and forgotten on the commencement of 
its actual life. 

Since all nature is in universal kindred, communion, or 
inter-dependance, that which we hear or see here, recalls to 
the memory, by association, portions of our prior forgotten 
omniscience.* It is in this recall or reminiscence that search, 


Einleitung of Steinhart (p. 120 seq.), | gil, Aineid vi. 715 seqq.; Georgic. 
who contests all these propositions, | iv. 220; Sextus Empir. adv. Ma- 
saying that the Menon is decidedly | them. ix. 127; Ekphantus Pytha- 
later than the Euthydémus. and de-/ goreus ap. Stobeum, Tit. 48, vol. ii. 
cidedly earlier than the Theeetétus, | p. 320, Gaisford. 
Gorgias, and Phedrus; with the The view here taken by Plato, that 
opinions of Stallbaum and Hermann, | all nature is cognate and _ interde- 
who recognise an order different from | pendant—fre yap rijs picems axdons 
that either of Steinhart or Schleier- | cvyyévous ofons—is very similar to 
macher; and with that of Ast, who { the theory of Leibnitz :—“ Ubique per 
rejects the Menon altogether as un-/ materiam disseminata statuo principia 
worthy of Plato. Every one of these | vitalia seu percipientia. Omnia in 
dissentient critics has something to say | natura sunt analogica” (Leibnitz, Epist. 
for his opinion, while none of them (in | ad Wagnerum, p. 466; Leibn. Opp. 
my judgment) can make out anything | Erdmann). Farther, that the human 
like a conclusive case. The mistake | mind by virtue of its interdependance 
consists in assuming that there must | or kindred with all nature, includes a 
have been a peremptory order and in- | confused omniscience, is also a Leib- 
tentional interdependance among the | nitzian view. ‘Car comme tout est 
Platonic Dialogues, and next in trying | plein (ce qui rend toute la matitre liée) 
to show by internal evidence what that | et comme dans le plein tout mouve- 
order was. ment fait quelqu’ effet sur les corps 
* he doctrine of communion or in- | distans & mesure de la distance, ye 
terdependance pervading all Nature, | sorte que chaque corps est affectdé 
with one continuous cosmical soul | non seulement par ceux qui le tou- 
penetrating everywhere, will be found | chent, et se ressent en quelque facon 
set forth in the kosmology of the | de tout ce qui leur arrive—mais aussi 
Timeus, pp. 37-42-43. It was held, | par leur moyen se ressent de ceux qui 
with various modifications, both by the | touchent les prémiers dont il est touché 
Pythagoreans and the Stoics. Com- | immédiatement. I)’ s’ensuit que cette 
pare Cicero, Divinat. ii. 14-15; Vir- | communication va & quelque distance 
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learning, acquisition of knowledge, consists. Teaching and 
learning are words without meaning: the only process really 
instructive is that of dialectic debate, which, if indefatigably 
prosecuted, will dig out the omniscience buried within.t So 
vast is the theory generated in Plato’s mind, by his worship 
of dialectic, respecting that process of search to which more 
than half of his dialogues are devoted. 

In various other dialogues of Plato, the same hypothesis is 
found repeated. His conception of the immortality 
of the soul or mind, includes pre-existence as well 


Plato’s view 
of the immor- 


tality of the 

soul differ. ag post-existence: a perpetual succession of tem- 
pie atenon. . porary lives, each in a distinct body, each ter- 
Phadon. 


minated by death, and each followed by renewed 
life for a time in another body. In fact, the pre-existence of 
the mind formed the most important part of Plato’s theory 
about immortality: for he employed it as the means of ex- 
plaining how the mind became possessed of general notions. 


ou doué d'action interne, représentatif 
de l'Univers, suivant son point de vue, 
et aussi réglé que |’Univers méme” 
(Principes de la Nature et de la Grace, 
p. 714, ed. Erdmann; also Systeme 


que ce soit. Et par consequent tout | 
corps se ressent de tout ce qui se fuit | 
dans l’Univers: tellement que celui, 

qui voit tout, pourroit lire dans chacun 

ce qui se fait partout et méme ce qui 

sest fait et se fera, en remarquant , Nouveau, p. 128, a. 36). 

dans le présent ce qui est éloigné tant Leibnitz expresses more than once 
selon les temps que selon les licux: | how much his own metaphysical views 
cuunvoia xdvra, disoit Hippocrate. | agreed with those of Plato. Lettre a 
Mais une fame ne peut lire en elle | M. Bourguet, pp. 723-725. He ex- 


méme que ce qui y est représenté dis- 
tinctement: elle ne sauroit develop- 


vont & linfini. 
monade créée représente tout l’Univers, 
elle représente plus distinctement le 
corps qui lui est particulitrement 
affecté, et dont elle fait 1 Entéléchie. 
Et comme ce corps exprime tout l’Uni- 
vers par la connexion de toute la 
matiére dans le plein, l’4me représente 
aussi tout l'Univers en représentant ce 
corps qui lui appartient d’une maniére 
particulitre” (Leibnitz, Monadologie, 
sect. 61-62, No. 88, p. 710; Opp. Leibn. 
ed. Erdmann). 

Again, Leibnitz, in another Disser- 
tation ;—*t Comme & cause de la pléni- 
tude du monde tout est lié, et cued ne 
corps agit sur chaque autre corps, plus 
ou moins, selon la distance, et en est 
affecté par la réaction—il s’ensuit que 
chaque monade est un miroir vivant, 


of the soul. 
per tout d’un coup ses régles, car elles | pouvoir assurer, est, que 1 
Ainsi quoique chaque ; animal a precxisté, et a été dans un 


presses his belief in the pre-existence 
“Tout ce que je crois 
fime de tout 


corps organique: qui enfin, par beau- 
coup de changemens, involutions, et 
évolutions, est devenu l’animal pré- 
sent” (Lettre & M. Bourguet, p. 731): 
and in the Platonic doctrine of remi- 
niscence to a certain point. “Iya 
quelque chose de solide dans ce que 
dit Platon de la réminiscence,” p. 137, 
b. 10; also Leibnitz’s Nouveaux Essais 
sur l’Entendement Humain, p. 196, 
b. 28; and Epistol. ad Hanschium, p. 
446, a. 12. 

See the elaborate account of the 
philosophy of Leibnitz by Dr. Kuno 
Fischer—Geschichte der neueren Phi- 
mers i vol, ii. pp. 226-232. 

t Plato, Menon, p. 81 E. édy mis 
dv3pecos ff, wal wh dwroxauh (nrer. 
Compare also p. 86 B. 
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As the doctrine is stated in the Menon, it is made applicable 
to all minds (instead of being confined, as in Pheedrus, 
Pheedon, and elsewhere, to a few highly gifted minds, and to 
commerce with the intelligible substances called Ideas). This 
appears from the person chosen to illustrate the alleged pos- 
sibility of stimulating artificial reminiscence: that person is 
an unlettered youth, taken at hazard from among the nume- 
rous slaves of Menon." 

It is true, indeed (as Schleiermacher observes), that the 
questions put by Sokrates to this youth are in great 
proportion leading questions, suggesting their own 
answers. They would not have served their pur- cited by akil- 
pose unless they had been such. The illustration tion out of 
here furnished, of the Sokratic interrogatory pro- tered mind— 
cess, is highly interesting, and his theory is in a 
great degree true.* Not all learning, but an important part 
of learning, consists in reminiscence—not indeed of acqui- 
sitions made in an antecedent life, but of past experience and 
judgments in this life. Of such experience and judgments 
every one has travelled through a large course; which has 
disappeared from his memory, yet not irrevocably. Portions 
of it may be revived, if new matter be presented to the mind, 
fitted to excite the recollection of them by the laws of asso- 
ciation. By suitable interrogations, a teacher may thus recall 
to the memory of his pupils many facts and judgments which 


Doctrine of 
Plato, that 
new truth 

may be eli- 


how far cor- 
rect ? 


« Plato, Menon, pp. 82 A, 85 E. 
apooxdAetov tT&v woAA@y a&KodolOwy 
tourwy) Tay cavtov eva, 8yriva BovAci, 
tf’ dv rotre co ewideltwua. Stall- 
baum says that this allusion to the 
numerous slaves in attendance is 
intended to illustrate conspicuously 
the wealth and nobility of Menon. In 
my judgment, it is rather intended to 
illustrate the operation of pure acci- 
dent—the p podria ordinary character 
of the mind worked upon—“ one among 
many, which you please.” 

x Plutarch (Fragment. epi puyxijs). 
Ei dq” érdpou érepoy évvoodper ; odx ay, 
ei uh xpoeyvooro. Td éxixelpnua TAa- 
tovindy. El wpoorl@eyer 7d EAAEcrov 
Tois ala@nrots ;—xal ab’rd TlAarwricdy. 

Plutarch, in the same fragment, 


indicates some of the objections made 
by Bion and Straton against the doc- 
trine of advduynots. How (they asked) 
does it happen that this reminiscence 
brings up often what is false or absurd ? 
(asked Bion). If such reminiscence 
exists (asked Straton) how comes it 
that we require demonstrations to con- 
duct us to knowledge? and how is it 
that no man can play on the flute or 
the harp without practice ? 

“Or: Blwv hadpe: wept Tov Wevdous, ei 
Kal abrd car’ dyduynow, ws Td evdy- 
vidy ye, 2 od; Kal rh m ddoyla; “Ori 
Erpdrov tedpe, e& torw dvdumois, 
was bvev adwodeltewy ob yryvducba 
emiorhpoves; was &t ov8els abAfrns } 
xBaptorhs yéyovey Evev pedérgys ; 
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have been hitherto forgotten: he may bring into juxtapo- 
sition those which have never before been put together in the 
mind: and he may thus make them elicit instructive com- 
parisons and inferences. He may provoke the pupils to 
strike out new results for themselves, or to follow, by means 
of their own stock of knowledge, in the path suggested by 
the questions. He may farther lead them to perceive the 
fallacy of erroneous analogies which at first presented them- 
selves as plausible; and to become painfully sensible of 
embarrassment and perplexing ignorance, before he puts 
those questions which indicate the way of escape from 
it. Upon the necessity of producing such painful con- 
sciousness of ignorance Plato insists emphatically, as is his 
custom.’ 

Plato does not intend here to distinguish (as many modern 
Plato'sdoc- writers distinguish) geometry from other sciences, 


trine about s ‘ . 

a priori rene 88 if geometry were known @ priori, and other 
soulngs—dif- °, . aioe ‘ 

ferent from sciences known a postertort or from experience. He 
the modern 


ductrine. does not suppose that geometrical truths are such 
that no man can possibly believe the contrary of them; or 


y Plato, Menon, c. 18, p. 84. The | compare the way in which dvduynors 
sixteenth Dissertation of Maximus | is handled by Plato in the Menon and 

‘rius presents a rhetorical ampli- | Phedon, and by Aristotle in the valu- 
fication of this doctrine — waca pa- | able little tract—Mep) pvnvns nal ava- 
Onots, avduvnots—in which he enters | uryfoews (p. 451, b.). Aristotle has 
fully into the spirit of the Menon and ; his own way of replying to the diflii- 
the Phaedon—abrodidaxréy tt xpjpa 7 | culty raised in the question of Menon, 
Wux}—n Wuxis eipeois, abroyerhs tis | and tries to show that sometimes we 
otca, Kal avtopuhs, Kal ~vuduros, rf | know in one sense and do not know in 
BrAAo Lor Hh Sdkar dANGeis eyeipduevar, | another. Sce Aristotel. Analyt. Priora, 
dv th eweyépoe: re Kal Evytdter émio- | li. p.67, a.22; Analyt. Posterior. i. 71, 
thun Svopa; (c. 6). Compare also | a. 27; and the Scholia on the former 
Cicero, Tus. D. i. 24. The doctrine | passage, p. 193, b. 21, ed. Brandis. 
has furnished a theme for very elegant | Sir William Hamilton, in one of the 
poctry: both in the Consolatio lhilo- : Appendixes to his edition of Reid's 
sophize of Boethius—the piece which ; Works (Append. D. p. 890 seq.), has 


ends with given a learned and valuable transla- 
“Ac ai Flatonis Musa personat verum, tion and illustration of the treatise of 

Quod quisque discit, immemor recordatur”’— | Aristotle Tlep! ’Avapvfoews. I note, 
and in Wordsworth—* Our birth is but | however, with some surprise, that while 
a sleep and a forgetting,’ &c. collecting many interesting comments 


On the other hand Aristotle alludes | from writers who lived ajter Aristotle, 
also to the same doctrine and criticises | he has not adverted to what was said 
it; but he does not seem (so far as I | upon this same subject by Plato, befure 
can understand this brief allusiun) to! Aristotle. It was the more to be ex- 
seize exactly Plato's meaning. This is | pected that he would do this, since he 
the remark of the Scholiast on Aristotle; | Insists so emphatically upon the com- 
and I think it just. It is curious to plete originality of Aristotle. 
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that they are different in this respect from the truths of any 
other science. He here maintains that all the sciences lie 
equally in the untaught mind,” but buried, forgotten, and 
confused: so as to require the skill of the questioner not 
merely to recall them into consciousness, but to disentangle 
truth from error. Far from supposing that the untaught 
mind has a natural tendency to answer correctly geometrical 
questions, he treats erroneous answers as springing up more 
naturally than true answers, and as requiring a process of 
painful exposure before the mind can be put upon the right 
track. The questioner, without possessing any knowledge 
himself (so Plato thinks) can nevertheless exercise an 
influence at once stimulating, corrective, and directive. He 
stimulates the action of the associative process, to call up 
facts, comparisons, and analogies, bearing on the question: 
he arrests the respondent on a wrong answer, creating within 
him a painful sense of ignorance and embarrassment: he 
directs him by his subsequent questions into the path of 
right answers. His obstetric aid (to use the simile in Plato’s 
Thesetétus) though presupposing the pregnancy of the re- 
spondent mind, is indispensable both to forward the child- 
birth, and to throw away any offspring which may happen to 
be deformed. In the Thesetétus, the main stress is laid on 
that part of the dialogue which is performed by the ques- 
tioner: in the Menon, upon the latent competence and large 
dead stock of an untaught respondent. 

The mind of the slave questioned by Sokrates is discovered 
to be pregnant. Though he has received no teaching from 
any professed geometer, he is nevertheless found competent, 
when subjected to a skilful interrogatory, to arrive at last, 
through a series of mistakes, at correct answers, determining 
certain simple problems of geometry. He knows nothing 
about geometry: nevertheless there exist in his mind true 
opinions respecting that which he does not know. These 
opinions are “called up like a dream ” by the interrogatories : 
which, if repeated and diversified, convert the opinions into 


* Plato, Menon, c. 20, p. 85. obros | xdons yewperplas tabtd taita, Kal Tey 
yep (the untaught slave) wore: wepl | AAwY padnudror andyror. 
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knowledge, taken up by the respondent out of himself.* The 
opinions are inherited from an antecedent life and born with 
him, since they have never been taught to him during 
this life. 

It is thus that Plato applies to philosophical theory the 
doctrine (borrowed from the Pythagoreans) of pre-natal expe- 
rience and cognitions: which he considers, not as inherent 
ice appurtenances of the mind, but as acquisitions made 
theory about by the mind during various antecedent lives. These 


pre-natal ex- 


ok repane ideas (Plato argues) cannot have been acquired 


ai measure during the present life, because the youth has re- 


patna! ceived no special teaching in geometry. But Plato 
experience. here takes no account of the multiplicity and diver- 
sity of experiences gone through, comparisons made, and ac- 
quirements lodged, in the mind of a youthful adult however 
unlettered. He recognises no acquisition of knowledge except 
through special teaching. So, too, in the Protagoras, we shal] 
find him putting into the mouth of Sokrates the doctrine— 
That virtue is not taught and cannot be taught, because there 
were no special masters or times of teaching. But in that 
dialogue we shall also see Plato furnishing an elaborate reply 
to this doctrine in the speech of Protagoras; who indicates 
the multifarious and powerful influences which are perpetu- 
ally operative, even without special professors, in creating 
and enforcing ethical sentiment. If Plato had taken pains 
to study the early life of the untaught slave, with its stock of 
facts, judgments, comparisons, and inferences suggested by 
analogy, &c., he might easily have found enough to explain 
the competence of the slave to answer the questions appear- 
ing in the dialogue. And even if enough could not have 
been found, to afford a direct aud specific explanation—we 
must remember that only a very small proportion of the long 
series of mental phenomena realised in the infant, the child, 


* Plato, Menon, c. 20, p. 85. Kal woAAax7, olo@’ Bri treAevTay odde- 

Te ove ciddr: Bpa wep) dy ay wh| vos Arrov axpiBos emorhoera xepl 
eld Everory GAnOeis Sdtar; Kal viv uév | abray; Ovdxody odderds S:8dzavros GAA’ 
ye abtG@ borep bvap &pri ava-| epwrhcarros émorhoerai, dvadaBov ad- 
xexivnvra af Sdta: adbras ef St abrdy | ros e éavrov Thy émiorhuny; 


Tis dvephoetas WoAAdKIS TA adTad TAUTA 


Le] 
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the youth, ever comes to be remembered or recorded. To 
assume that the large unknown remainder would be insuf- 
ficient, if known, to afford the explanation sought, is neither 
philosophical nor reasonable. This is assumed in every form 
of the doctrine of innate ideas: and assumed by Plato here 
without even trying any explanation to dispense with the 
hypothesis: simply because the youth interrogated had never 
received any special instruction in geometry. 

I have already observed, that though great stress is laid in 
this dialogue upon the doctrine of opinions and knowledge 
inherited from an antecedent life—upon the distinction be- 
tween true opinion and knowledge—and upon the identity 
of the process of learning with reminiscence—yet Little or 


nothing is said about universal Ideas or Forms, so said in the 
Menon about 


much dwelt upon in other dialogues. In the Phee- the Piauunte 
drus and Pheedon, it is with these universal Ideas Forms. 
that the mind is affirmed to have had communion during its 
prior existence; as contrasted with the particulars of sense 
apprehended during the present life: while in the Menon, the 
difference pointed out between true opinions and knowledge 
is something much less marked and decisive. Both the one 
and the other are said to be, not acquired during this life, but 
inherited from antecedent life, to be innate, yet unperceived 
—revived by way of reminiscence and interrogation. True © 
opinions are affirmed to render as much service as knowledge, 
in reference to practice. There is only this distinction be- 
tween them—that true opinions are transient, and will not 
Temain in the mind until they are bound im it by causal 
reasoning, or become knowledge. 

What Plato meant by this “causal reasoning, or compu- 


tation of cause,” is not clearly explained. But he eee 


affirms very unequivocally, first, that the distinction Cansal Hea. 
between true opinion and knowledge is one of the distinction 
few things of which he feels assured "—next, with ae 


somewhat less confidence, that the distinction con- pinicn. 


b Plato, Menon, c. 40, p. 98. 8: 8° | efwep zt BAO Halny dy eldévar, 6A { ya 
dori rs &AAOtoy dpOn Sdka Kal éexiornun, | 3 &y palny, ty & ody al rovTo 
ob xdyv wos Sone Touro elxd(ew GAN’ | exelvor Oelny dy Sy olda. 
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sists only in the greater security which knowledge affords for 
permanent in-dwelling in the mind. This appears substanti- 
ally the same distinction as what is laid down in other words 
towards the close of the dialogue—That those, who have 
only true opinions and not knowledge, judge rightly without 
knowing how or why; by an aptitude not their own but 
supplied to them from without for the occasion, in the nature 
of inspiration or prophetic cestrus. Hence they are unable 
to teach others, or to transfer this occasional inspiration to 
any one else. They cannot give account of what they affect 
to know, nor answer scrutinising questions to test it. This 
power of answering and administering cross-examination, is 
Plato's characteristic test of real knowledge —as I have 
already observed in my sixth chapter. 

To translate the views of Plato into analogous views of a 
This distinc Modern philosopher, we may say—That right opi- 


tion com- 


pered with -Dion, as contrasted with knowledge, is a discriminat- 
losophiat, ing and acute empirical judgment: inferring only 
ee from old particulars to new particulars (without the 
intermediate help and guarantee of general propositions dis- 
tinctly enuntiated and interpreted), but selecting for every 
new case the appropriate analogies out of the past, with 
which it ought to be compared. Many persons judge in this 
manner fairly well, and some with extreme success. But let 
them be ever so successful in practice, they proceed without 
any conscious method ; they are unable to communicate the 
grounds of their inferences to others: and when they are 
right, it is only by haphazard—that is (to use Plato’s lan- 
guage), through special inspiration vouchsafed to them by. 
the Gods. But when they ascend to knowledge, and come to 
judge scientifically, they then distribute these particular facts 
into classes—note the constant sequences as distinguished 
from the occasional and draw their inferences in every 
new case according to such. general laws or uniformities 
of antecedent and consequent. Such uniform and uncon- 
ditional antecedents are the only causes of which we have 
cognizance. They admit of being described in the language 
which Plato here uses, (airias Aoyou@) and they also 
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serve as reasons for justifying or explaining our inferences to 


others.° 


The manner in which Anytus, the accuser of Sokrates be- 


fore the Dikastery, is introduced into this dialogue, 
deserves notice. The questions are put to him by 
Sokrates—*“ Is virtue teachable? How is Menon 
to learn virtue, and from whom? Ought he not to 
do as he would do if he wished to learn medicine 


Manifesta- 
tion of Any- 
tus—intense 
antipathy to 
the Sophists 
and to philo- 
sophy gene- 
rally. 


or music? to put himself under some paid professional man 
as teacher?” Anytus answers these questions in the affirma- 
tive; but asks, where such professional teachers of virtue are 


to be found. 


© We have seen that in the Menon 
Plato denies all 3:3ax%, and recognises 
nothing but &sduynois. The doctrine 
of the Timsus (p. 51 D-E) is very 
different. He there lays especial stress 
on the distinction between 38axy 
and wei0é —the first belonging to 
émorhun, the second to ddfa. Also in 
Gorgias, 454, and in Republic, v. pp. 
477-479, about 3dia and émorhun. 
In those dialogues the distinction be- 
tween the two is presented as marked 
and fundamental, as if 3dta alone was 
fallible and éxi:orfun infallible. In 
the Menon the distinction appears as 
important, but not fundamental; the 
Platonic Ideas or Universals being not 
recognised as constituting a substantive 
world by themselves. In this respect 
the Menon is nearer to the truth in de- 
scribing the difference between 6p0% ddfa 
and éxiorhun. Mr. John Stuart Mill 
(in the chapter of his System of Logic 
wherein the true theory of the oS bar 
is for the first time expounded) has 
clearly explained what that difference 
amounts to. All our inferences are 
jrom particulars, sometimes to new 
particulars directly and at once (8déa), 
sometimes to generals in the first 
instance, and through them é new 
particulars; which latter, or scientific 
rocess, is highly valuable as a security 
or correctness (émorhun;. “ Notonly” 
(says Mr. Mill) “may we reason from par- 
ticulars to particulars without passing 
through generals, but we perpetually do 
so reason. All our earliest inferences 
are of thisnature. From the first dawn 
of intelligence we draw inferences, but 
years elapse before we learn the use of 


“There are the Sophists,” replies Sokrates. 


general language. We are constantly 
reasoning from ourselves to other 
people, or from one person to another, 
without giving ourselves the trouble to 
erect our observations into general 
maxims of human or external nature. 
If we have an extensive experience 
and retain its impressions strongly, we 
may acquire in this manner a very 
considerable power of accurate judg- 
ment, which we may be utterly incap- 
able of justifying or of communicating 
to others. Among the higher order of 
practical intellects, there have been 
many of whom it was remarked how 
admirably they suited their means to 
their ends, without being able to give 
any sufficient account of what they did; 
and applied, or seemed to apply, re- 
condite principles which they were 
wholly unable to state. This is a 
natural consequence of having a mind 
stored with appropriate particulars, 
and having been accustomed to reason 
at once from these to fresh particulars, 
without practising the habit of stating 
to one’s self or others the correspond- 
ing general propositions. The cases of 
men of talent performing wonderful 
things they know not how, are ex- 
amples of the rudest and most spon- 
taneous forms of the operations of 
superior minds. It is a defect in them, 
and often a source of errors, not to 
have generalised as they went on; but 
generalization, though a help, the most 
important indeed of all helps, is not an 
essential’ (Mill, Syst. of Logic, Book 
II. ch. iii. pp. 212-213-215, ed. 4). 
Compare the first chapter of the Meta- 
physica of Aristotle, p. 980, a. 15, b. 7. 
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Upon this Anytus breaks out into a burst of angry invective 
against the Sophists ; denouncing them as corruptors of youth, 
whom none but a madman would consult, and who ought to 
be banished by public authority. 

Why are you so bitter against the Sophists? asks So- 
krates. Have any of them ever injured you? <Anyt.— 
No: never: I have never been in the company of any one 
of them, nor would I ever suffer any of my family to be so. 
Sokr.—Then you have no experience whatever about the 
Suphists? -Anyt.—None: and I hope that I never may have. 
Sokr.—How then can you know about this matter, how far it 
is good or bad, if you have no experience whatever about it ? 
Anyt.—Easily. I know what sort of men the Sophists are, 
whether I have experience of them or not. Sokr.—Perhaps 
you are a prophet, Anytus: for how else you can know 
about them, I do not understand, even on your own state- 
ment.? 

Anytus then declares, that the persons from whom Menon 
ought to learn virtue are the leading practical politicians ; 
and that any one of them can teach it. But Sokrates puts a 
series of questions, showing that the leading Athenian poli- 
ticians, Themistoklés, Periklés, &c., have not been able to 
teach virtue even to their own sons: & fortiori therefore, they 
cannot teach it to any one else. Anytus treats this series of 
questions as disparaging and calumnious towards the great 
men of Athens. He breaks off the conversation abruptly, 
with an angry warning to Sokrates to be cautious about his 
language, and to take care of his own safety. 

The dialogue is then prosecuted and finished between 
Sokrates and Menon: and at the close of it, Sokrates says— 
“Talk to Anytus, and communicate to him that persuasion 
which you have yourself contracted,* in order that he may be 
more mildly disposed: for, if you persuade him, you will do 
some good to the Athenians as well as to himself.” 

The enemy and accuser of Sokrates is here depicted as the 


4d Plato, Menon, ec. 30, p. 92. wei0e nal roy tévov révde “Avutoy, Tva 
¢ Pluto, Menon, ad fin. mpadtepos f° ws éay welOns ‘ovror, 
ob 3¢ tavTa Gwep airbs wéxeroa | Zorw 8, Tt Kal "AOnvalous dvqcecs. 
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bitter enemy of the Sophists also. And Plato takes pains to 
exhibit the enmity of Anytus to the Sophists as The enemy 


of Sokrates 


founded on no facts or experience. Without having is also tne 
rtamed anything about them, Anytus Suphists— 
seen or ascertain g » Anytus Sphists 


statesmen. 


hates them as violently as if he had sustained from 
them some personal injury: a sentiment which many Platonic 
critics and many historians of philosophy have inherited from 
him.! Whether the corruption which these Sophists were 
accused of bringing about in the minds of youth, was inten- 
tional or not intentional on their part—how such corruption 
could have been perpetually continued, while at the same 
time the eminent Sophists enjoyed long and unabated esteem 
from the youth themselves and from their relatives — 
are difficulties which Anytus does not attempt to explain, 
though they are started here by Sokrates. Indeed we find 
the same topics employed by Sokrates himself, in his defence 
before the Dikasts against the same charge.® Anytus has 
confidence in no one except the practical statesmen: and 
when a question is raised about ther power to impart their 
own excellence to others, he presently takes offence against 
Sokrates also. The same causes which have determined his 
furious antipathy against the Sophists, make him ready to 
transfer the like antipathy to Sokrates. He is a man of plain 
sense, practical habits, and conservative patriotism—who 
worships what he finds accredited as virtue, and dislikes the 
talkers and theorisers about virtue in general: whether they 
debated in subtle interrogation and dialectics, like Sokrates — 
or lectured in eloquent continuous discourse, like Protagoras., 
He accuses the Sophists, in this dialogue, of corrupting the 
youth; just as he and Melétus, before the Dikastery, accused 


f Upon the bitter antipathy here 
expressed by Anytus against the 
Sophists, whom nevertheless he admits 
that he does not at all know, Steinhart 


persons often do what is here imputed 
tothem. But Steinhart might have 
found a still closer parallel with Any- 
tus, in his own criticisms, and in those 


remarks as follows :—‘“Gerade so haben 
zu allen Zciten Orthodoxe und Fanati- 
ker .aller Arten iiber ihre Gegner 
abgeurtheilt, ohne sie zu kennen oder 
auch nur kennen lernen zu wollen” 
(Einleit. zum Menon, not. 15, p. 173). 

Certainly orthodox and fanatical 


of many other Platonic critics on the 
Sophists; the same expressions of 
bitterness and severity, with the same 
slender knowledge of the persons upon 
whom they bear. 

&¢ Plato, Apol. So. pp. 26 A, 33 D, 
34 B. 
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Sokrates of the same offence. He understands the use of 
words, to discuss actual business before the assembly or 
dikastery : but he hates discourse on the generalities of ethics 
or philosophy. He is essentially pucodoyos. The point which 
he condemns in the Sophists, is that which they have in 
common with Sokrates. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, we have the antithesis 
The Menon Detween Sokrates and the Sophists brought out, as 
brings for- to the different point of view from which the one 
Ror terween ONd the other approached ethical questions. But 
fhe socunts, in this portion of the Menon, we find exhibited the 


ve ineea feature of analogy between them, in which both 


by the prac- one and the other stood upon ground obnoxious to 
are the merely practical politicians. Far from regard- 
ing hatred against the Sophists as a mark of virtue in Anytus, 
Sokrates deprecates it as unwarranted and as menacing to 
philosophy in all her manifestations. The last declaration 
ascribed to Anytus, coupled with the last speech of Sokrates 
in the dialogue, show us that Plato conceives the anti-So- 
phistic antipathy as being anti-Sokratic also, in its natural 
consequences. That Sokrates was in common parlance a 
Sophist, disliked by a large portion of the general public, and 
ridiculed by Aristophanes, on the same grounds as those 
whom Plato calls Sophists—is a point which I have noticed 
elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


PROTAGORAS. 


THE dialogue called Protagoras presents a larger assemblage 
of varied and celebrated characters, with more of Scenle ar- 


. ° ° gement 
dramatic winding, and more frequent breaks and and person- 


° ‘ ages of the 

resumptions in the conversation, than any dialogue dialogue. 

of Plato—not excepting even Symposion and Republic. It 
exhibits Sokrates in controversy with the celebrated Sophist 
Protagoras, in the presence of a distinguished society, most of 
whom take occasional part in the dialogue. This controversy 
is preceded by a striking conversation between Sokrates and 
Hippokrates—a youth of distinguished family, eager to profit 
by the instructions of Protagoras. The two Sophists Prodikus 
and Hippias, together with Kallias, Kritias, Alkibiades, Eryx- 
imachus, Pheedrus, Pausanias, Agathon, the two sons of 
Periklés (Paralus and Xanthippus), Charmides son of Glaukon, 
Antimcerus of Mende, a promising pupil of Protagoras, who 
is in training for the profession of a Sophist—these and others 
are all present at the meeting, which is held in the house of 
Kallias.* Sokrates himself recounts the whole —both his 
conversation with Hippokrates and that with Protagoras—to 
a nameless friend. 

This dialogue enters upon a larger and more comprehensive 
ethical theory than anything in the others hitherto noticed. 
But it contains also a great deal in which we hardly recog- 
nise, or at least cannot verify, any distinct purpose, either of 
search or exposition. Much of it seems to be composed with 
a literary or poetical view, to enhance the charm or interest 
of the composition. The personal characteristics of each 
speaker—the intellectual peculiarities of Prodikus and Hippias 
—the ardent partisanship of Alkibiades—are brought out as 


« Plato, Protag. p. 315. 
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In a real drama. But the great and marked antithesis is that 
between the Sophist Protagoras and Sokrates—the Hektor 
and Ajax of the piece: who stand forward in single combat, 
exchange some serious blows, yet ultimately part as friends. 
An introduction of some length impresses upon us forcibly 
Introduction, the celebrity of the Great Sophist, and the earnest 
recut LMterest excited by his visit to Athens. Hippokrates, 


Hippokraes a young man of noble family and eager aspirations 


ec for improvement, having just learnt the arrival of 
‘agers. Protagoras, comes to the house of Sokrates and 
awakens him before daylight, entreating that Sokrates will 
introduce him to the new-comer. He is ready to give all 
that he possesses in order that he may become wise like 
Protagoras.° While they are awaiting a suitable hour for 
such introduction, Sokrates puts a series of questions to test 
the force of Hippokrates.° 

Sokr.—You are now intending to visit Protagoras, and to 
Sokrates Pay him for something to be done for you—tell me 
Hurts What manner of man it is that you are going to 


rece andex. Wisit—and what manner of man do you wish to be- 


“ont. come? If you were going in like manner to pay a 
“evra. fee for instruction to your namesake Hippokrates of 
Kos, you would tell me that you were going to him as to a 
physician--and that you wished to qualify yourself for be- 
coming a physician. If you were addressing yourself with 
the like view to Pheidias or Polykletus, you would go to 
them as to sculptors, and for the purpose of becoming yourself 
a sculptor. Now then that we are to go in all this hurry to 
Protagoras, tell me who he is and what title he bears, as we 
called Pheidias a sculptor? Hipp.—They call him a Sophist.4 
Sokr.—We are going to pay him then asaSophist? Hipp.— 
Certainly. Sokr.—And what are you to become, by going to 
him? Hipp.—Why, judging from the preceding analogies, 
I am to become a Sophist. Sokr.—But would not you be 
ashamed of presenting yourself to the Grecian public as a 


> Plato, Protag. pp. 310-311 A. pouns dieoxdxovy abrdoy Kal hpdtwy, 
¢ Plato, Protag. p. 311 B. nal éyw | &e. 
dmwome:pmuevos Tov ‘Ixxoxpdrous ris ¢ Plato, Protagoras, p. 311. 
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Sophist? Hipp.—Yes: if I am to tell you my real opinion.® 
Sokr.—Perhaps however you only propose to visit Protagoras, 
as you visited your schoolmaster and your musical or gymnas- 
tical teacher: not for the purpose of entering that career as 
a professional man, but to acquire such instruction as is suit- 
able for a private citizen and a freeman? Hipp.—That is 
more the instruction which I seek from Protagoras, Sokr.— 
Do you know then what you are going todo? You are con- 
signing your mind to be treated by one whom you call a 
Sophist: but I shall be surprised if you know what a Sophist 
is '— and if you do not know, neither do you know what it is 
—good or evil—to which you are consigning your mind. 
Hipp.—tI think I do know. The Sophist is, as the name 
implies, one cognizant of matters wise and able. Sokr.— 
That may be said also of painters and carpenters. If we were 
asked in what special department are painters cognizant of 
matters wise and able, we should specify that it was in the 
workmanship of portraits. Answer me the same question 
about the Sophist. What sort of workmanship does he 
direct ? Hipp—That of forming able speakers.+ Sokr.— 
Your answer may be correct, but it is not specific enough: 
for we must still ask, About what is it that the Sophist forms 
able speakers ? just as the harp-master makes a man an able 


¢ Plato, Protag. p. 312 A. ob 8&8, | he will probably answer as Hippokrates 
hy 8 dyad, xpds Oeay, ovx by alcxdvoio | does, But there is nothing at all in 
eis rovs “EAAnvas gautdy gogiordy | the question to imply that the school- 
mapéxwy ; Nh tov AL, & Zoéxpares, master or the professor is a worthless 
elxep ye & Siavootpa: xph Adyerw. Ast Sear the youth foolish, for 
(Platon’s Leben, p. 78) and other ing anxious to obtain instruction 
Platonic critics treat this Sophistomanie | from him; which is the inference that 
(as they call it} of an Athenian youth | Ast and other Platonic critics desire us 
as something ludicrous and contempt- | to draw about the Athenian Sophists. 
ible; all the more ludicrous because f Plato, Protag. p. 312 B. 38, ri dé 
(they say) none of them goes to qualify | wore 5 copiorhs eori, Cavud co’ dy e? 
himself for becoming a Sophist, but | olo6a, &. 
would even be ashamed of the title. s Plato, Protag. p. 312 O. &s we 
Yet if we suppose the same question | rofvoua Aéyel, roy TaY copay eicek: 
addressed to a young Englishman of | wova. (Quasi sophistes sit—6é rév 
rank and fortune ‘as Hippokrates was | copay torns, Heindorf.) If this sup- 
at Athens), “Why do you put yourself | position of Heindorf be just, we may 
under the teaching of Dr. —— at see in it an illustration of the etymo- 
Eton or Professor —— at Oxford? | logical views of Plato, which I shall 
Do you intend to qualify yourself for | notice when I come to the Kratylus. 
becoming a schoolmaster or a pro- h Plato, Protag. p. 312 ©. -solas 
fessor?” He will laugh at you for! épyaclas émiordryns; emiordrny ov 
the question: if he answers it seriously | worjoa dewdy Adyerv. 
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speaker about harping, at the same time that he teaches 
him harping. About what is it that the Sophist forms able 
speakers: of course about that which he himself knows ?! 
Hipp.—Probably. Sokr.—What then is that, about which 
the Sophist is himself cognizant, and makes his pupil cog- 
nizant? Hipp.—By Zeus, I cannot give you any farther 
answer.* 

Sokr.—Do you see then to what danger you are going to 
Dangerof submit your mind? If the question were about 
Bibe ie in- trusting your body to any one, with the risk whether 
a Sophist it should become sound or unsound, you would have 
knowing be- thought long, and taken much advice, before you 
whatheis decided. But now, when it is about your mind, 
teach. which you value more than your body, and upon 
the good or evil of which, all your affairs turn'—you are 
hastening without reflection and without advice, you are 
ready to pay all the money that you possess or can obtain, 
with a firm resolution already taken to put yourself at all hazard - 
under Protagoras: whom you do not know—with whom you 
have never once talked—whom you call a Sophist, without 
knowing what a Sophist is? Hipp.—I must admit the case 
to be as you say. Sokr.—Perhaps the Sophist is a man 
who brings for sale those transportable commodities, instruc- 
tion or doctrine, which form the nourishment of the mind. 
Now the traders in food for the body praise indiscriminately 
all that they have to sell, though neither they nor their 
purchasers know whether it is good for the body; unless by 
chance any one of them be a gymnastic trainer or a phy- 
sician." So too, these Sophists, who carry about food for the 
mind, praise all that they have to sell: but perhaps some of 
them are ignorant, and assuredly their purchasers are igno- 
rant, whether it be good or bad for the mind: unless by 
accident any one possess medical knowledge about the mind. 

! Plato, Protag. p.312C. épwrhcews 1 Plato, Protag. p. 313 A. % 5¢ wep) 
yap Eri Hh awdnpiors juiv Beira, wept | wAElovos Tov céparos Hyel, Thy Wuyxhy, 
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Now if you, Hippokrates, happen to possess such knowledge 
of what is good or bad for the mind, you may safely purchase 
doctrine from Protagoras or from any one else:° but if not, 
you are hazarding and putting at stake your dearest interests. 
The purchase of doctrines is far more dangerous than that of 
eatables or drinkables. As to these latter, you may carry 
them away with you in separate vessels, and before you take 
them into your body you may invoke the £xpert, to tell you 
what you may safely eat and drink, and when, and how much. 
But this cannot be done with doctrines. You cannot carry away 
them in a separate vessel to be tested; you learn them and 
take them into the mind itself; so that you go away, after 
having paid your money, actually damaged or actually bene- 
fited, as the case may be.” We will consider these matters 
in conjunction with our elders. But first let us go and talk 
with Protagoras—we can consult the others afterwards. 


Such is the preliminary conversation of Sokrates with Hip- 
pokrates, before the interview with Protagoras. I Remarks on 


e Intro- 


have given it (like the introduction to the Lysis) at duction. 


False persue 


considerable length, because it is a very character- sion ot know- 
ledge brought 
istic specimen of the Sokratico-Platonic point of to light. 
view. It brings to light that false persuasion of knowledge, 
under which men unconsciously act, especially in what con- 
cerns the mind and its treatment. Common fame and cele- 
brity suffice to determine the most vehement aspirations 
towards a lecturer, in one who has never stopped to reflect 
or enquire what the lecturer does. The pressure applied by 
Sokrates in his successive questions, to get beyond vague 
generalities into definite particulars—the insufficiency, thereby 
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exposed, of the conceptions with which men usually rest 
satisted—exhibit the working of his Elenchus in one of its 
most instructive ways. The parallel drawn between the body 
and the mind—the constant precaution taken in the case of 
the former to consult the professional man and to follow his 
advice in respect both to discipline and nourishment—are in 
the same vein of sentiment which we have already followed 
in other dialogues. Here too, as elsewhere, some similar 
Expert, in reference to the ethical and intellectual training 
of mind, is desiderated, as still more imperatively neces- 
sary. Yet where is he to be found? How is the business 
of mental training to be brought to a beneficial issue without 
him? Or is Protagoras the man to supply such a demand? 
We shall presently see. 


Sokrates and Hippokrates proceed to the house of Kallias, 
sukratesand and find him walking about in the fore-court with 
gotothe Protagoras, and some of the other company ; all of 


house of Kal- 


ius. com- whom are described as treating the Sophist with 


any therein. 


tespect =~ almost ostentatious respect. Prodikus and Hippias 


Proagoms. have each their separate hearers, in or adjoining to 
the court. Sokrates addresses Protagoras. 
Sokr.—Protagoras, I and Hippokrates here are come to 
questions ot talk to you about something. Prof.—Do you wish 
Sokratesto to talk to me alone, or in presence of the rest? 
Answer of — Sokr.—To us it is indifferent: but I will tell you 


declaring th e 
Sainte of what we come about, and you may then determine 


the sophisti- 


the sone for yourself. This Hippokrates is a young man of 
sion, and bs noble family, and fully equal to his contemporaries 
inavowing in capacity. He wishes to become distinguished in 
epee the city; and he thinks he shall best attain that 
object through your society. Consider whether you would 
like better to talk with him alone, or in presence of the 


rest. Prot.—Your consideration on my behalf, Sokrates, is 


a Plat. Prot. p. 316. : which Xenophon assigns to his friend 

The motive assigned by Hippokrates, | Proxenus for taking lessons and paying 
for putting himself under the teaching | fecs to the Leontine Gorgias (Xen. 
of Protagoras, is just the same as that | Anab. ii. 6, 16). 
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reasonable. A person of my profession must be cautious in 
his proceedings. I, a foreigner, visit large cities, persuading 
the youth of best family, to frequent my society in prefer- 
ence to that of their kinsmen and all others; in the con- 
viction that I shall do them good. I thus inevitably become 
exposed to much jealousy and even to hostile conspiracies." 
The sophistical art is an old one;* but its older professors, 
being afraid of enmity if they proclaimed what they really 
were, have always disguised themselves under other titles. 
Some, like Homer, Hesiod, and Simonides, called themselves 
poets: others, Orpheus, Musewus, &c., professed to prescribe 
religious rites and mysteries: others announced themselves as 
gymnastic trainers or teachers of music. But I have departed 
altogether from this policy; which indeed did not succeed in 
really deceiving any leading men—whom alone it was in- 
tended to deceive—and which, when found out, entailed upon 
its authors the additional disgrace of being considered de- 
ceivers. The true caution consists in open dealing; and this 
is what I have always adopted. I avow myself a Sophist, 
educating men. I am now advanced in years, old enough to 
be the father of any of you, and have grown old in the pro- 
fession: yet during all these years, thank God, I have suffered 
no harm either from my practice or my title.* If therefore 
you desire to converse with me, it will be far more agreeable 
to me to converse in presence of all who are now in the 
house." 


( 


* The jealousy felt -by fathers, to say that Protagoras died at the age 
mothers, and relatives against a teacher | of seventy; that he had eee forty 
or converser who acquired great in- | years as a Sophist; and that during 
fluence over their youthful relatives, ' all that long time he had enjoyed the 
is alluded to by Sokrates in the , highest esteem and reputation, even 
Platonic Apology (p. 37 E), and is ! after his death, “down to the present 
illustrated by a tragical incident in , day ” (Menon, p. 91 E). 
the Cyropredia of Xenophon, iii. 1. It must be remembered that the 
14-38. Compare also Xenophon, Me- speech, of -whict I have just given an 
morab. i. 2, 52. | abstract, iy delivered not by the his- 

* Plat. Prot. p. 316 D. éy& 38 rhy , torical, real, Protagoras, but by the 
copirrixhy réxynvy gnu ev elvas | character named Protagoras, depicted 
wadady. by Plato in this dialogue: ¢. e. the 

t Plat. Prot. p. 317. C. &ore otv ; speech is composed by Plato himsclf. 
OG elweivy undery Sevdy xdoxew 5:2 7d | I read, therefore, with much surprise, 
dpodroyeiv copiorhs elvai. a note of Heindorf (ad p. 316 D), 

= Plat. Prot. p. $17 D. In the | wherein he says about Protagorns: 
Menon, the Platonic Sokrates is made ‘“Callidé in postremis reticet, quod 
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On hearing this, Sokrates—under the suspicion (he tells 


Protageras us) that Protagoras wanted to show off in the pre- 


prefers to ; . 7 ¢ 
converse in gence of Prodikus and Hippias—proposes to con- 
presence o ; ° ‘ 
the assem- yene all the dispersed guests, and to talk in their 
bled com- : os : 

pany. hearing. This is accordingly done, and the con- 


versation recommences—Sokrates repeating the introductory 

request which he had preferred on behalf of Hippokrates. 
Sokr.—Hippokrates is anxious to distinguish himself in the 

Answers of city, and thinks that he shall best attain this end 


Protazoras. ‘ ‘ ; F 
He intends by placing himself under your instruction. He 
to train . 

youngmen would gladly learn, Protagoras, what will happen 


as Virtuous 


citizens. to him, if he comes into intercourse with you. 
Prot.—Young man, if you come to me, on the day of your 
first visit, you will go home better than you came, and on the 
next day the like: each successive day you will make pro- 
gress for the better.* Sokr.—Of course he will; there is 
nothing surprising in that: but towards what, and about 
what, will he make progress? Prot.—Your question is a 
reasonable pne, and [ am glad to reply to it. I shall not 
throw him back—as other Sophists do, with mischievous 
effect—into the special sciences, geometry, arithmetic, astro- 
nomy, music, &c., just after he has completed his course in 
them. I shall teach him what he really comes to learn: 
wisdom and good counsel, both respecting his domestic affairs, 
that he may manage his own family well—and respecting the 


addere poterat, xphuata B8iSdvras.” | frankness and fair-dealing as that 
“Protagoras cunningly keeps back, | which pervades the discourse which I 
what he might have here added, that ' have just ‘freely) translated. Indeed 
people gave him moncy for his teach- , nothing can be more marked than the 
ing.” Heindorf must surely have | way in which Plato makes Protagoras 
supposed that he was commenting dwell with emphasis on the frankness 
upon a real speech, delivered by the | and openness of his dealing: nothing 
historical person called Protagoras. can be more at variance with the 
Otherwise what can be meant by this character which critics give us of the 
charge of “cunning reticence or keep- | Sophists, as “cheats, who defrauded 
ing back?” Protagoras here speaks | pupils of their money while teaching 
what Plato puts into his mouth;j| them nothing at all, or what they 
neither more nor Jess. What makes ; themselves knew to be false.” 

the remark of Heindorf the more pre- | * Plato, Protag. p. 318 A. “Qui 
posterous is, that in page 328 B the ad philosophorum scholas venit, quo- 
very fact, which Protagoras is here said tidié secum aliquid boni ferat: nut 
“cunningly to keep back,” appears | sanior domum rcdeat, aut sanabilior.”’ 
mentioned by Protagoras; and men- | Seneca, Epistol. 108, p. 530. 

tioned in the same spirit of honourable 
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affairs of the city, that he may address himself to them most 
efficaciously, both in speech and act. Sokr.—You speak of 
political or social science. You engage to make men good 
citizens. Prot.—Exactly so.’. 

Sokr.—That is a fine talent indeed, which you possess—if 
you do possess it; for (to speak frankly) I thought . 
that the thing had not been teachable, nor inten- 4" 


whether vir- 


tionally communicable, by man to man.” I will] [°'s teach 


able. Reasons 


tell you why I think so. The Athenians are uni- &™ 5"? 


doubt. Pro- 


versally recognised as intelligent men. Now when {r's!s 


our public assembly is convened, if the subject of (eter itis 
debate be fortification, ship-building, or any other “"" 

specialty which they regard as learnable and teachable, they 
will listen to no one except a professional artist or craftsman.* 
If any non-professional man presumes to advise them on the 
subject, they refuse to hear him, however rich and well-born 
he may be. It is thus that they act in matters of any special 
art; but when the debate turns upon the general admi- 
nistration of the city, they hear every man alike—the brass- 
worker, leather-cutter, merchant, navigator, rich, poor, well- 
born, low-born, &c. Against none of them is any exception 
taken, as in the former case—that he comes to give advice on 
that which he has not learnt, and on which he has had no 
master.° It is plain that the public generally think it not 
teachable. Moreover our best and wisest citizens, those who 
possess civic virtue in the highest measure, cannot commu- 
nicate to their own children this same virtue, though they 
cause them to be taught all those accomplishments which 
paid masters can impart. Periklés and others, excellent citi- 


Y Plato, Protag. pp. 318-319. | Kal Sibanrda elvar. eddy 8é tis BAAS 
The declaration made by Protagoras | emixeipn abrots cvmBovdAcvew dv exetvor 
—that he will not throw back his | By) ofovras Snuioupydy elva, &e. 
pupils into the. special arts—is re-' © Plato, Protag. p. 319 D. Mep 
presented by Plato as intended to be | nev oy dv ofovra: dv réxvn eTuat, 
an indirect censure on Hippias, then , oftw d:anpdrrovra. 
sitting by. | © Plato, Protag. p. 319 D. xa rov- 
= Plato, Protag. p. 319 B. od &-. ros obdels TodTo emmAjoce Soxep 
Saxtoy elvar, und’ iw’ avOpa@rwv mapa- | tots mpdtepoy, Bt: ovdducdey paler, 
oxevacroy avOpwrois. o¥5é dvros SiSacKddAou oddevds abte, 
* Plato, Protag. p. 319 C. wat rhAAG | greita cupBovdevew enxixeiper? dijAov 
wayta obtws, S0a yyourra: padnTad te yap Sr: oby FyovvTa: Sidaxrdv elvat. 
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zens themselves, have never been able to make any one else 
excellent, either in or out of their own family. These reasons 
make me conclude that social or political virtue 1s not teach- 
able. I shall be glad if you can show me that it is so.* 
Prot.—I will readily show you. But shall I, like an old 
Explanation Man addressing his juniors, recount to you an illus- 


Tie begins trative mythe ?° or shall I go through an expository 
yt discourse? The mythe perhaps will be the more 


acceptable of the two. 
There was once a time when Gods existed, but neither 
Mythe. Fint Men nor animals had yet come into existence. At 


Menu tte the epoch prescribed by Fate, the Gods fabricated 
Gods. Pro. men and animals in the interior of the earth, out of 
hg dsiivg. earth, fire, and other ingredients: directing the 
swiments to brothers Prometheus and Epimetheus to fit them 
later.” Itis OUt with suitable endowments. Epimetheus, having 


amerided by been allowed by his brother to undertake the task 
Vronene* of distributing these endowments, did his work very 
improvidently, wasted all his gifts upon the inferior animals, 
and left nothing for man. When Prometheus came to inspect 
what had been done, he found that other animals were ade- 
quately equipped, but that man had no natural provision for 
clothing, shoeing, bedding, or defence. The only way 
whereby Prometheus could supply the defect was, by break- 
ing into the common workshop of Athéné and Hephestus, 
and stealing from thence their artistic slall, together with 
fire.’ Both of these he presented to man, who was thus 
enabled to construct for himself, by art, all that other animals 
received from nature, and more besides. 


4 Plato, Protag. pp. 319-320. 

© Plato, Protag. p. 320 C. x«xdrepov 
buy, ws mpecBuTepos vewrepats, wvOoy 
A€yww ewdeltw,  Adyq SiekerOwy ; 

It is probable that the Sophists often 
delivered illustrative mythes or fables 
asa more interesting way of handling 
social mutters befure an audience. 


hvrwa owrnplay rq@ avOpémry eBpor, 
KAémrres ‘Hoalorov xai “AOnvas rhy 
évrexvov aopiav ovy wupl. Thy pev 
oby wep) tty Blov codlay &vOpwwos 
aad | goxe, THY 5é woAiTinhy ovK elxev 
hv yap mapa rq Ait, &e. 

If the render will compare this with 
the doctrine delivered in the Platonic 


Such was the memorable fable called | Timseus —that the inferior animals 

the choice of Héruklés by Prodikus, —_, spring from degenerate men—he will 
€ Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. . perceive the entire variance between 
amopig obv éxduevos 6 [pounders | the two (Timaus, pp. 91-92). 
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Still however, mankind did not possess the political or 
social art; which Zeus kept in his own custody, pomctheus 


: ~ gave to man- 
where Prometheus could not reach it. Accord sige 


ingly, though mankind could provide for them- {2¢"upPlyof 
selves as individuals, yet when they attempted to Tab 


form themselves into communities, they wronged 8f)20" 
each other so much, from being destitute of the po- crimson 
litical or social art, that they were presently forced sf alle 
again into dispersion ‘The art of war, too, being thedispi 
a part of the political art, which mankind did not tittor 
possess—they could not get up a common defence “"* 
against hostile animals: so that the human race would have 
been presently destroyed, had not Zeus interposed to avert 
such a consummation. He sent Hermés to mankind, bearing 
with him Justice and the sense of Shame (or Moderation), as 
the bonds and ornaments of civic society, coupling men in 
friendship." Hermés asked Zeus—Upon what principle shall 
_ I distribute these gifts among mankind? Shall I distribute 
them in the same way as artistic skill is distributed, only to 
a small number—a few accomplished physicians, navigators, 
&c., being adequate to supply the wants of the entire com- 
munity? Or are they to be apportioned in a certain dose to 
every man? Undoubtedly, to every man (was the command 
of Zeus). All without exception must be partakers in them. 
If they are confined exclusively to a few, like artistic or pro- 
fessional skill, no community can exist.i Ordain, by my 


wavras veluw; "Ew xdvras, tpn 5 Zebs, 


& Plato. Protag. p. 322 B. 
ee kal mdyres perexdvrwy ob yap dy 


eChrouy 8) aOpolecP@a Kal odlecOat 


ariCovres wéAeis: 87’ ody dOpoladeaer, 
Hdinouy &AAhAous, Gre obx Exovres Thy 
modirinhy réxyny: Sore wdAw oxeday- 
vipevar dsep0elpovro. 

Compare Plato, Republic, i. p. 351 C, 
p- 352 B, where Sokrates sets forth a 
similar argument. 

b Plato, Protagor. p. 322 C. 

‘Epunv wéure: Gyovta els avOpénous 
aida re nal Sinn, Iv clev réAewy ndo- 
por Te Kal Secpuol, pirlas ovvayoryol. 

i Plato, Protag. p. 322 D. els Exwv 
iarpixhny wodAois ixavds idioras, Kal of 
hrAro: Snusoupyol. Kal Slkenv 8h Kad 
aide ofrw Om ey rots dvOpmnxoas, t) ex 


yevowro wéAres, ef dAlyo abray peré- 
xovev Sowep bAAwy texvav. Kal vduov 
Oés wap’ Cuov, roy uh Suvduevoy aidous 
kal Sliens peréxew, xrelvew &s vécov 
woAews. 

We see by p. 323 A that sappoodtvy 
is employed as substitute or equivalent 
for aidés: yet still aides is the proper 
word to express Plato’s meaning, as it 
denotes a distinct and positive regard 
to the feelings of others—a feeling of 

in in each, associated with disappro- 

tion by his comrades. Hom. U. O. 
561—aida Oéo0@ dvi Oung "AAAFAOus B 
aideioGe kata xparepds doulvas. 
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authority, that every man, who cannot take a share of his 
own in justice and the sense of shame, shall be slain, as 
@ nuisance to the community. | 

This fable will show you therefore, Sokrates (continues 
Protagoras  Protagoras), that the Athenians have good reason 


Lis my py for making the distinction to which you advert. 


a discourse, 


‘ustice and When they are discussing matters of special art, 


the sense of 


shame are they will hear only the few to whom such matters 


sionsiattri- are known. But when they are taking counsel 
posses by about social or political virtue, which consists alto- 
ad tang gether in justice and moderation, they naturally 
hear every one; since every one is presumed, as a 
condition of the existence of the commonwealth, to be a par- 
taker therein. Moreover, even though they know a man 
not to have these virtues in reality, they treat him as insane 
if he does not proclaim himself to have them, and make pro- 
fession of virtue: whereas, in the case of the special arts, if a 
man makes proclamation of his own skill as a physician 
or musician, they censure or ridicule him. 
Nevertheless, though they account this political or social 
a Lieade virtue an universal endowment, they are far from 


virtue, The thinking that it comes spontaneously or by nature. 
issment. They conceive it to be generated by care and teach- 
ing. For in respect of all those qualities which come by 
nature or by accident, no one is ever angry with another or 
blames another for being found wanting. An ugly, dwarfish, 
or sickly man is looked upon simply with pity, because his 
defects are such as he cannot help. But when any one mani- 
fests injustice or other qualities the opposite of political vir- 
tue, then all his neighbours visit him with indignation, cen- 
sure, and perhaps punishment: implying clearly their belief 
that this virtue is an acquirement obtained by care and learn- 
ing.” Indeed the whole institution of punishment has no 
other meaning. It is in itself a proof that men think social 
virtue to be acquirable and acquired. For no rational man 
ever punishes malefactors because they have done wrong, or 


k Plat. Prot. pp. 322-323. ' Plato, Protag. p. 323 C. 
m Plato, Protag. pp. 323-324. 
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simply with a view to the past :—since what is already done 
cannot be undone. He punishes with a view to the future, in 
order that neither the same man, nor others who see him 
punished, may be again guilty of similar wrong. This 
opinion plainly implies the belief, that virtue is producible 
by training, since men punish for the purpose of prevention." 

I come now to your remaining argument, Sokrates. You 
urge that citizens of eminent civil virtue cannot whycminent 
communicate that virtue to their own sons, to mcm 
whom nevertheless they secure all the accomplish- °“°""""* 
ments which masters can teach. Now I have already shown 
you that civil virtue is the one accomplishment needful,° 
which every man without exception must possess, on pain of 
punishment or final expulsion, if he be without it. I have 
shown you moreover that every one believes it to be commu- 
nicable by teaching and attention. How can you believe 
then that these excellent fathers teach their sons other 
things, but do not teach them this, the want of which entails 
such terrible penalties ? | 

The fact is, they do teach it: and that too with great 
pains.” They begin to admonish and lecture their children, 


© Plato, Protag. p. 324 B, C. | nemo rudens punit, quia peccatum 
ovdels yap Koda ler rots adixovrras est, ed he peccetur. esos enim 
mpos tout tov vouv txwy Kal Tovrou | preterita non possunt: futura prohi- 
€vexa Ore Hdixnoev, Boris wh Gorep | bentur.” zum 


Ojpioy GAoylorws rimwpeirar 56 Be! 
peta Adyou emixeipov KoAd ew ob Tov 
wapeAnaAvOdros évexa Gdikhuaros Tipw- 
perrai—ov yap dv +d ye mpaxOty ayérvn- 
tov Oeln—GAAA Tov péAAOvTOS xdpiY, 
tva uh abOis adixnon phre abtbs ovbTos 
phre &AAos 6 TovToy idav Kodacbérta. 
Kal ruvatrny Siavolay exw, diavoeira 
waideurhy elyat aperhy: &worponis 
youv évewa nord et. ! 
This clear and striking exposition of 
the theory of punishment is onc of the 
most memorable passages in Plato, or 
in any ancient author. And if we are 
to believe the words which immediately 
follow, it was the theory universally | 
accepted at that time—ravrny obv rhy 
Sétay wdyres Zxovow, Scot wep Timw- , 
povvyrat Kal i8le¢ Kal Snuooia. Compare | 
- Plato, Legg. xi. p. 933, where the 
same doctrine is announced: Seneca, 
De Ira, i. 16. “Nam, ut Plato ait, | 


t 


Steinhart (Einleit. 
Protag. p. 423) pronounces a just en- 
comium upon this theory of punish- 
ment, which, as he truly observes, 
combines together the purposes de- 
clared in the two modern § theories— 
Reforming and Deterring. He says 
further, liowever, that the same theory 
of punishment reappears in the 
Gorgias, which I do not think exact. 
The purpose of punishment, as given 
in the Gorgias, is simply to cure a 
distempered patient of a terrible 
distemper, and thus to confer great 
benefit on him —but without any 
allusion to tutelary results as regards 
society. 

° Plato, Protag. p. 324 EB. TWérepor 
fort ri by, h ode Ext, ov dvaryKaiov 
mwavtas tovs woAlras peréxev, efrep 
pédAAa wéAts elvar; éy rottw yap adrn 
Avera: } &ropla hv ot awopets. 


P Plato, Protag p. 325 B. 
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from the earliest years. Father, mother, tutor, nurse, all 
Teaching by Vie with each other to make the child as good as 


yeirents, 


schuimaster, possible : by constantly telling him on every occasion 
larpist, laws, , i 
dikastery, &, which arises, This is right—That is wrong—This is 
honourable—That is mean—This is holy—That is unholy— 
Do these things, abstain from those.1 If the child obeys 
them, it is well: if he do not, they straighten or rectify him, 
like a crooked piece of wood, by reproof and flogging. Next, 
they send him to a schoolmaster, who teaches him letters and 
the harp; but who is enjoined to take still greater pains in 
watching over his orderly behaviour. Here the youth is put 
to read, learn by heart, and recite, the compositions of able 
poets; full of exhortations to excellence and of stirring 
examples from the good men of past times.’ On the harp 
also, he learns the best songs, his conduct is strictly watched, 
and his emotions are disciplined by the influence of rhyth- 
mical and regular measure. While his mind is thus trained 
to good, he is sent besides to the gymnastic trainer to render 
his body a suitable instrument for it,* and to guard against 
failure of energy under the obligations of military service. 
If he be the son of a wealthy man, he is sent to such training 
sooner, and remains in it longer. As soon as he is released 
from his masters, the city publicly takes him in hand, com- 
pelling him to learn the laws prescribed by old and good 
lawgivers,' to live according to their prescriptions, and to 
learn both command and obedience, on pain of being 
punished. Such then being the care bestowed, both pub- 
licly and privately, to foster virtue, can you really doubt, 
Sokrates, whether it be teachable? You might much rather 
wonder if it were not so." 

How does it happen then, you ask, that excellent men so 


a Plato, Protag. p 325 C. | Scefodor kal Ewaivor Kal eyKouia waAqiav 
map €xacrov wal epyov nal Adyor | avipay ayabav, I’ 5 wails (nAdv m- 
biSdoKovtes wal evdeixviuevor Sri 7d! pitas Kal dpéynras roovTos yevéo@as. 
prev Sleaov, rd 5é Bdcxoy, nal rdde pev | * Plato, Protag. p. 326 B. ta ra 
Kaddy, T65€ St aioxpov, &e. owpara BeAtio Exovres tunperaot TH 
r Plato, Protag. p. 325 E. mwapati- | 8:avola xpnoth oton, Kc. 
Ocaow ators éml tay Bdbpwy avaryi- t Plato, Protag. p. 326 D. yvduous 
vooKkew wointayv ayabwv wothuara Kal | bwoypdyaca, ayabay Kal wadaiav vor 
expavOdvew avaykaCovorv, év ols woA- | poberav eipjuara, &c. 
Aal pev vovOerfoes Evers, woAAal dé " Plato, Protag. p. 326 E. 
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frequently have worthless sons, to whom, even with all these 
precautions, they cannot teach their own virtue? 41 team vir. 
This is not surprising. when you recollect what I [ue fem the 
have just said—That in regard to social virtue, yy", 


learner shall 


every man must be a craftsman and producer 3 acquire more 


or less of it 


there must be no non-professional consumers.* All Gepends upon 
of us are interested in rendering our neighbours Lenser 
just and virtuous, as well as in keeping them so. ™* 
Accordingly, every one, instead of being jealous, like a pro- 
fessional artist, of seeing his own accomplishments diffused, 
stands forward zealously in teaching justice and virtue to 
every one else, and in reproving all short-comers Every 
man is a teacher of virtue to others: every man learns his 
virtue from such general teaching, public and private. The 
sons of the best men learn it in this way, as well as others. 
The instruction of their fathers counts for comparatively 
little, amidst such universal and paramount extraneous 
influence; so that it depends upon the aptitude and predispo- 
sitions of the sons themselves, whether they turn out better 
or worse than others. The son of a superior man will often 
turn out ill; while the son of a worthless man will prove 
meritorious. So the case would be, if playing on the flute 
were the one thing needful for all citizens; if every one 
taught and enforced flute-playing upon all others, and every 
one learnt it from the teaching of all others. You would 
find that the sons of good or bad flute-players would turn out 
good or bad, not in proportion to the skill of their fathers, but 
according to their own natural aptitudes. You would find 
however also, that all of them, even the most unskilful, would 
be accomplished flute-players, if compared with men abso- 
lutely untaught, who had gone through no such social train- 
x Plato, Protag. p. 3826 E. 811 | wdvra nal ded[Bacxe nal exéwAnrre 
Tovrov Tol xpdyparos, THs &perijs, el | roy ph nares abdouvra, Kal ph epOdver 
pérAres wdrrs elvat, obSéva Set i8:a@- | rodrov, dorep viv trav Sixalwy Kal roy 
Trevety. vopluwv obdels POdve: 008 &roxptwrera:, 
It is to be regretted that there is no | dowep tév KAdwy Texvnudrwr—dvor- 


precise word to translate exactly the | reAe? yap, oluat, quiv 4 GAATACY di- 
useful antithesis between id:érns anc xaooiyvn Kal adperh—dih rovrTo «as 


Texvirns or Snpsoupyés. wav7Tl xpoOtumws Aéye: kal Siddone Kal 
y Plato, Protag. Pp. 327 B Td Sixasa nal 7d vdpipa. 
ei xal rodro Kal idi¢ Kal Snuoola was | 7? Plato. Protag. p. 327 C. 
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ing. So too, in regard to justice and virtue.» The very worst 
man brought up in your society and its public and private train- 
ing, would appear to you a craftsman in these endowments, 
if you compared him with men who had been brought up 
without education, without laws, without dikasteries, without 
any general social pressure bearing on them, to enforce virtue: 
such men as the savages exhibited last year in the comedy of 
Pherekrates at the Lensan festival. If you were thrown 
among such men, you, like the chorus of misanthropes in 
that play, would look back with regret even upon the worst 
criminals of the society which you had left, such as Eury- 
batus and Phrynondas.” 

But now, Sokrates, you are over-nice, because all of us are 


Analogy of _ teachers of virtue, to the best of every man’s power ; 
necilar aa while no particular individual appears to teach it 
epctal teach: specially and ex professo.© By the same analogy, if 
Proagoras you asked who was the teacher for speaking our 
tue ome. vernacular Greek, no one special person could be 


than others, 


pointed out:4 nor would you find out who was the 
finishing teacher for those sons of craftsmen who learnt the 
rudiments of their art from their own fathers—while if the 
son of any non-professional person learns a craft, it is easy to 
assign the person by whom he was taught.° So it is in 
respect to virtue. All of us teach and enforce virtue to the 
best of our power; and we ought to be' satisfied if there be 
any one of us ever so little superior to the rest, in the power 
of teaching it. Of such men I believe myself to be one! J 
can train a man into an excellent citizen, better than others, 
and in a manner worthy not only of the fee which I ask, but 
even of a still greater remuneration, in the. judgment of the 


® Plato, Protag. p. 327 D. | 


Tpupas, @ Saxpares, didtt wavres 3:5do- 


Saris cot Gbixwraros paiverar GvOpw- | 


xos tay év vduois Kai avOpwras Te- 
Opappévwy, Bixaov atrrdy elvar Kal 
Synmtoupydy rovrov rov mpay- 
waros, ef Seo avrdy KpiverOat xpds 
avOpwrous, ols uhre sibel. unre Sixac- 
Thpia wATE vouot mAre avayKn pndeula 
Sid mavTds dvayKalovoa apetis ém- 
peAcia Bau. 

> Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. 

© Plato, Protag. p. 327 E. 


voy 6¢ 


Karol eiow aperhs, Kad’ Scov dSivara 
éxaoros, Kal ovdeis cot palveras. 

4 Plato, Protag. p. 827 E. el@ &s 
wep &v ef (nrois tis 8i5aoKados Tov éA- 
AnviCew, ov8’ by efs pavein. 

¢ Plato, Protag. p. 328 A. 

f Plato, Protag. p. 328 B. 

"AAAGa Khy ef dAlyor, ~ott tis Baris 


| Srapeper nuav xpoBiBdoa es dperiy, 


a yennsee, “Oy 5H eyw oluas els elvat, 
C. 
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pupil himself. This is the stipulation which I make with 
him: when he has completed his course, he is either to pay 
me the fee which I shall demand—or if he prefers, he may 
go into a temple, make oath as to his own estimate of the 
instruction imparted to him, and pay me according to that 
estimate.’ 

I have thus proved to you, Sokrates—That virtue is teach- 
able—That the Athenians account it to be teach- the sons of 


great artists 


able—That there is nothing wonderful in finding the go not then 
sons of good men worthless, and the sons of worthless ome great 
men good. Indeed this is true no less about the special “""~ 
professions, than about the common accomplishment, virtue. 
The sons of Polyklétus the statuary, and of many other artists, 


are nothing as compared with their fathers.® 


Such is the discourse composed by Plato and attributed to 


the Platonic Protagoras—showing that virtue 18 Remarks up- 
° ‘ . on the mythe 

teachable, and intended to remove the difficulties and dis. 
course. They 


proposed by Sokrates. It is an exposition of some explain the 


manner in 


length: and because it is put into the mouth of a which the 


Sophist, many commentators presume, as a matter sentiment of 


a community 


of course, that it must be a manifestation of some Propmitcs 
worthless quality :' that it is either empty verbiage, +t tl 

or ostentatious self-praise, or low-minded immorality. I am 
unable to perceive in the discourse any of these demerits. I 
think it one of the best parts of the Platonic writings, as an 
exposition of the growth and propagation of common sense— 
the common, established, ethical and social sentiment, among 
a community: sentiment neither dictated in the beginning, 
by any scientific or artistic lawgiver, nor personified in any 
special guild of craftsmen apart from the remaining com- 
munity—nor inculcated by any formal professional teachers 


& Plato, Protag. p. 328 B. | To me this appears the reverse of 
h Plato, Protag. p. 328 C. the truth. But even if it were true, 
' So Serranus (ad 326 E) who has | no blame could fall on Protagoras. 
been followed by many luter critics. , We should only be warranted in con- 
*‘Queestio est, Virtusne doceri possit? cluding that it suited the scheme of 
Quod instituit demonstrare Sophista, | Plato here to make him talk non- 
sed ineptissimis argumeutis et qua sense. 
contra seipsum faciant.” 
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—nor tested by analysis—nor verified by comparison with 
any objective standard:—but self-sown and self-asserting, 
stamped, multiplied, and kept in circulation, by the unpre- 
meditated conspiracy of the general* public—the omnipre- 
sent agency of King Nomos and his numerous volunteers. 

In many of the Platonic dialogues, Sokrates is made to 


Antithests or GWell upon the fact that there are no recognised pro- 
ard eeetes, fessional teachers of virtue; and to ground upon this 
mire fact a doubt, whether virtue be really teachable. 


assimilated 


toa special Dut the present dialogue is the only one in which 
5 the fact is accounted for, and the doubt formally 
answered. There are neither special teachers, nor professed 
pupils, nor determinate periods of study, nor definite lessons 
or stadia, for the acquirement of virtue, as there are for 
a particular art or craft: the reason being, that in that de- 
partment every man must of necessity be a practitioner, more 
or Jess perfectly: every man has an interest in communi- 
cating it to his neighbour: hence every man is constantly 
both teacher and learner. Herein consists one main and 
real distinction between virtue and the special arts; an 
answer to the view most frequently espoused by the Platonic 
Sokrates, assimilating virtue to a professional craft, which 
ought to have special teachers, and a special season of ap- 
prenticeship, if it is to be acquired at all. 

The speech is censured by some critics as prolix. But to 


k This is what the Platonic Sokrates “In this manner it is that men, in 
alludes to in the Phedon and else- | the social state, acquire the habits of 
where. of thy Syporichy re kal woAt- | moral acting, and certain affections 
vikhy apethy emiretndevxdtes, hy 8h | connected with it, before they are ca- 
Kadovet cwppoovryny Te kal Sixaiocvyny, | pable of reflecting upon the grounds 
€& EOous Te Kal wederns yeyovviay, Gvev | Which recommend the acts either to 
girogoplas re xal vov. Phsdon, p. | praise or blame. Nearly at this point 
82 B; compare the same dialogue, p. : the greater part of them remain: con- 
68 C; also Republic, x. p. 512 D. @e:: tinuing to perform moral acts and to 
kvev pidocodias aperns peTetAnpédra. abstain from the contrary, chiefly from 

The account given by Mr. James | the habits which they have acquired, 
Mill (Frgment on Mackintosh, p. {and the authority upon which they 
259-260) of the manner in which the | originally acted: though it is not pos- 
established morality of a society ig | sible that any man should come to the 
transmitted and perpetuated, coincides | years and blessing of reason, without 
completely with the discourse of the | perceiving at least in an indistinet and 
Platonic Protagoras, The passage is | general way, the advantage which 
too long to be cited: I give here only | mankind derive from their acting to- 
the coucluding words, which describe | wards one another in one way rather 
the Syuctinh apern &vev pirocoplas— | then another.” 


ne 
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me it seems full of matter and argument, exceedingly free 
from superfluous rhetoric. The fable with which it opens pre- 
sents of course the poetical ornament which belongs to that 
manner of handling. It is however fully equal, in point of 
perspicuity as well as charm, in my judgment, it is even 
superior—to any other fable in Plato. 

When the harangue, lecture, or sermon, of Protagoras is 
concluded, Sokrates both expresses his profound ad- Procedure 


miration of it, and admits the conclusion—That naa gyd 


the discourse 


virtue is teachable—to be made out, as well as it of Protagoras 
can be made out by any continuous exposition.’ ments ian 
In fact, the speaker has done all that could be ee and 
done by Perikles or the best orator of the assembly. some of the 


He has given a long series of reasonings in sup- sumptions. 
port of his own case, without stopping to hear the doubts of 
opponents. He has sailed along triumphantly upon the stream 
of public sentiment, accepting all the established beliefs, ap- 
pealing to his hearers with all those familiar phrases, round 
which the most powerful associations are grouped, and taking 
for granted that justice, virtue, good, evil, &c., are known, indis- 
putable, determinate, data, fully understood, and unanimously 
interpreted. He has shown that the community take great 
pains, both publicly and privately, to inculcate and enforce 


' Plato, Protag. pp. 328-329. 

Very different indeed is the senti- 
ment of the principal Platonic com- 
mentators. Schleiermacher will not 
allow the mythus of Protagoras to be 
counted among the Platonic mythes: 
he says that it is composed in the style 
of Protagoras, and perhaps copied from 
some real composition of that Sophist. 
He finds in it nothing but a “ grobma- 
terialistiche Denkungsart, die iiber 
die sinnliche Erfahrung nicht hinaus 
philosophirt ” (Einleitung zum Prota- 
goras, vol. i. pp. 233-234). 

To the like purpose Ast (Plat. Leb. 
p. 71)—who tells us that what is ex- 
pressed in the mythus is, “the vulgar 
and mean sentiment and manner of 
thought of the Sophist: for it deduces 
every thing, both arts and the social 
union itself, from human wants and 
necessity.” Apparently these critics, 
when they treat this a3 a proof of 


meanness and vulgarity, have forgotten 
that the Platonic Sokrates himself does 
exactly the same thing in the Re- 

ublic—deriving the entire social union 

m human necessities (Republ. ii. 
369 C). 

K. F. Hermann is hardly less severe 
upon the Protagorean discourse (Gesch. 
und Syst. der Plat. Phil. p. 460). 

For my part, I take a view alto- 
gether 1 aeigg to these learned per- 
sons. I think the discourse one of the 
most striking and instructive portions 
of the Platonic writings : and if I could 
believe that it was the composition of 
Protagoras himself, my estimation of 
him would be considerably raised. 

Steinhart pronounces a much more 
rational and equitable judgment than 
Ast and Schleicrmacher, upon the dis- 
course of Protagoras (Einleitung zum 
Prot. pp. 422-423). 
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virtue: that is, what they believe in and esteem as virtue. But 
is their belief well founded ? Is that which they esteem, really 
virtue? Do they and their elegant spokesman Protagoras, 
know what virtue is? If so, how do they know it, and can 
they explain it ? : 

This is the point upon which Sokrates now brings his 
One purpose Elenchus to bear: his method of short question and 
logue. To answer. We have seen what long continuous speak- 


contrast con- , 

tinvous dis Ing can do: we have now to sce what short cross- 

course Wi ey ce : i 

short eross- Questioning can do. The antithesis between the 

Xuma! ‘ . : . . 

qustionand two is at least one main purpose of Plato—if it be 
‘ not even the purpose (as Schleiermacher supposes 

it to be)—in this memorable dialocue. 

After your copious exposition, Protagoras (says Sokrates), 
Questions by I have only one little doubt remaining, which you 
Sokrates— . ° e m ° 
Whether vir- Will easily explain." You have several times spoken 
tue is one and P P . ° . 
indivisible, or of justice, moderation, holiness, &c., as if they all, 
composed o ‘ ; 
different taken collectively, made up virtue. Do you mean 


arts ? ° ° 
Whether the that virtue is a Whole, and that these three names 


parts are ho- 


menousor denote distinct parts of it? Or are the three names 
ous? all equivalent to virtue, different names for one and 
the same thing? Prot.—They are names signifying distinct 
parts of virtue. Sokr.—Are these parts like the parts of the 
face,—eyes, nose, mouth, ears—each part not only distinct 
from the rest, but having its own peculiar properties? Or 
are they like the parts of gold, homogeneous with each other 
and with the whole, differing only in magnitude? Prot.— 
The former. Sokr.—Then some men may possess one part, 
some another. Or is it necessary that he who possesses one 
part, should possess all? Prot.—By no means necessary. 
Some men are courageous, but unjust: others are just, but 
not intelligent. Sokr.—Wisdom and courage then, both of 
them, are parts of virtue? Prot.—They are so. Wisdom 
is the greatest of the parts: but no one of the parts is the 
exact likeness of another: each of them has its own peculiar 
property." 


m Plato, Protag. p. 328. wAny cu- | tTivds evdens eiue wav7’ Zyew, &e. 
kpdv th wor eumodmy, 8 SnAov Bri Mpw- n Plato, Protag. pp. 329-330. 
taydpas padlws ewexdiddter — opixpod 
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Sokr.—Now let us examine what sort of thing each of these 
parts is. Tell me—is justice some thing, or nO whether jus: 
tice is just, 


thing? I think it is some thing: are you of the iy iiins 


same opinion?® Prot.—Yes. Sokr.—Now thisthing (utes 


which you call justice: is it itself just or unjust? he? wer 


I should say that it was just: what do you say?? tiasaminet 
Prot.—I think so too. Sokr.—Holiness also is “iryou” 
some thing: is the thing called holiness, itself holy "*” 

or unholy? As for me, if any one were to ask me the 
question, I should reply—Of course it is: nothing else can 
well be holy, if holiness itself be not holy. Would you say 
the same? Prot.—Unquestionably. Sokr.—Justice being 
admitted to be just, and holiness to be holy—do not you 
think that justice also is holy, and that holiness is just? If 
so, how can you reconcile that with your former declaration, 
that no one of the parts of virtue is like any other part? 
Prot.—I do not altogether admit that justice is holy, and 
that holiness is just. But the matter is of little moment: if 
you please, let both of them stand as admitted. Sokr.—Not 
so:? I do not want the debate to turn upon an “If you 
please :” You and I are the debaters, and we shall determine 
the debate best without “Ifs.” Prot.—I say then that justice 
and holiness are indeed, in a certain way, like each other; 
so also there is a point of analogy between white and black," 
hard and soft, and between many other things which no one 
would pronounce to be like generally. Sokr.—Do you think 
then that justice and holiness have only a small point of 
analogy between them? Prot.—Not exactly so: but I do 


° Plato, Protag. xowf oxebdpeda This passage scems intended to 
wotéyTi avta@y toriv Exactroy | illustrate the indifference of Protagoras 
xpwrov pty rd roidvde—7 Bixatoovvn | for dialectic forms and strict accuracy 
xpaypd tt forw; h ovdty wpaypa; of discussion. The 4xpiBodroyla of 
éuol pev yap Soxet th Se col ; | Sokrates and Plato was not merely un- 

P Plato, Protag. p. 330 D. ‘ovro , familiar but even distasteful to rhe- 
+d xpayna % wvoudoate Epi, 7 Sixas- | torical and practical men. Protagoras 
octyn, abtd TovTo Bixaov Eorw # | is made to exhibit himself as thinking 
&Sixoy ; the distinctions drawn by Sokrates too 

a Plato, Protag. p. 331 D. ef yap | nice, not worth attending to. Many 
BovAe, ~oTw juiv Kal Sicaocdvyn Boro | of the contemporaries of both shared 
kal daidrns Sixasov. Mh po, hv 8 | this opinion. One purpose of our 
ey: obdév yap Sdouat 7d “ei BovrAer” dialogue is to bring such antitheses 
Touro Kal ef wor Soxet €AéyxerGat, AAA’ into view. 
du€ re xal oé, ; ¥ Plat. Prot. 331 E. 
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not concur with you when you declare that one is like the 
other. Sokr.—Well then! since you seem to follow with 
some repugnance this line of argument, let us enter upon 
another.’ 

Sokrates then attempts to show that imtelligence and 
Intelligence moderation are identical with each other (copia and 
tion are iden- @@poouvn). The proof which he produccs, elicited 


tical, because 


they have the by several questions, is—that both the one and the 
trary. other are contrary to folly (a@pocvrn), and that as 
a general rule, nothing can have more than one single con- 


trary.* 


Sokrates thus seems to himself to have made much pro- 
Insufficient press In proving all the names of different virtues 
reasons given ‘ 
by Sokrates tO be names of one and the same thing. Modera- 
saree tele tion and intelligence are shown to be the same: 
ferent mean- Justice and holiness had before been shown to be 
same term. nearly the same:" though we must recollect that 
this last point had not been admitted by Protagoras. It 
must be confessed however that neither the one nor the other 
is proved by any conclusive reasons. In laying down the 
maxim—that nothing can have more than one single con- 
trary—Plato seems to have forgotten that the same term 
may be used in two different senses. Because the term folly 
(adpoctvn) is used sometimes to denote the opposite of 
moderation (cwd¢pocvvn), sometimes the opposite of intelli- 
gence (copia), it does not follow that moderation and intelli- 
gence are the same thing.* Nor does he furnish more satis- 
factory proof of the other point, viz.: That holiness and 
justice are the same, or as much alike as possible. The in- 


termediate position which is assumed to form the proof, viz. : 


s Plat. Prot. 332 A. more careful to distinguish the different 
t Plato, Protag. p. 332. meanings of the same word—vra woA- 
" Plato, Protag. p. 333 B. oxeddy | Aaxas Aeydueva. Plato rarcly troubles 
vt ravroy by. himself to notice such distinction, and 


* Aristotle would probably have | seems indeed generally unaware of it. 
avoided such a mistake as this. One | He constantly ridicules Prodikus, who 
important point (as I have already | tried to distinguish words apparently 
remarked, vol. i. p. 500) in which he | synonymous. , 
is superior to Plato is, in being far 
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That holiness is holy, and that justice is just—is either tauto- 
logical, or unmeaning ; and cannot serve as a real proof of 
any thing. It is mdeed so futile, that if it were found in 
the mouth of Protagoras and not in that of Sokrates, com- 
mentators would probably have cited it as an illustration of 
the futilities of the Sophists. As yet therefore little has 
been done to elucidate the important question to which So- 
krates addresses himself—What is the extent of analogy be- 
tween the different virtues? Are they at bottom one and 
the same thing under different names? In what does the 
analogy or the sameness consist ? 

But though little progress has been made in determining 
the question mooted by Sokrates, enough has been protacoras is 
done to discompose and mortify Protagoras. The peared 
general tenor of the dialogue is, to depict this man, + 
so eloquent in popular and continuous exposition, as destitute 
of the analytical acumen requisite to meet cross-examination, 
and of promptitude for dealing with new aspects of the case, 
on the very subjects which form the theme of his eloquence. 
He finds himself brought round, by a series of short questions, 
to a conclusion which—whether conclusively proved or not— 
is proved in a manner binding upon him, since he has admitted 
all the antecedent premisses. He becomes dissatisfied with 
himself, answers with increasing reluctance,’ and is at last 
so provoked as to break out of the limits imposed upon a 
respondent. 


ee 


Meanwhile Sokrates pursues his examination, with intent 
to prove that justice (S:cavoovvn) and moderation goxrates 
(cwdpocvvn) are identical. Does a man who acts feoras far 
unjustly conduct himself with moderation? Ishould pirfoseis to 


be ashamed (replies Protagoras) to answer in the snanstper. 
affirmative, though many people say so. Sokr.— agurasan.” 


swers with 


It is indifferent to me whether you yourself think angry pro- 
so or not, provided only you consent to make answer. sa 
What I principally examine is the opinion itself: though it 
follows perhaps as a consequence, that I the questioner, and 
y Plato, Protag. pp. 333 B, 385 A. 
E 2 
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the respondent along with me, undergo examination at the 
same time.” You answer then (though without adopting the 
opinion) that men who act unjustly sometimes behave with 
moderation, or with intelligence: that is, that they follow a 
wise policy in committing injustice. Prot.—Be it so. Sokr. 
—You admit too that there exist certain things called good 
things. Are those things good, which are profitable to man- 
kind? Prot.—By Zeus, I call some things good, even though 
they be not profitable to men (replies Protagoras, with in- 
creasing acrimony). Sokr.—Do you mean those things which 
are not profitable to any man, or those which are not profit- 
able to any creature whatever? Do you call these latter 
good also? Prot.—Not at all: but there are many things . 
profitable to men, and unprofitable or hurtful to different 
animals. Good is of a character exceedingly diversified and 
heterogeneous.® 

Protagoras is represented as giving this answer at con- 
Remon.  Siderable length, and in a rhetorical manner, so as 
prance Ove, to elicit applause from the hearers. Upon this 


long answers, 


a hens.” SOkrates replies, “I am a man of short memory, 
tent with the 


laws ordia. 20d if any one speaks at length, I forget what he 


aura per has said. If you wish me to follow you, I must 


heitesraes © entreat you to make shorter answers.” Prot.—-What 
te cepars do you mean by asking me to make shorter answers ? 
Do you mean shorter than the case requires? Sokr.—No, 
certainly not. Prot.—But who is to be judge of the brevity 
necessary, you or 1? Sokr.—I have understood that you 
profess to be master and teacher both of long speech and of 
short speech: what I beg is, that you will employ only short 
speech, if you expect me to follow you. Prot.—Why, So- 


z Plato, Protag. p. 333 D. dv yap | Protagoras of good is the same as that 
Adyov Eywye pddiocta éterd(w, ouu-| which is given by the _ historical 
Batver pévrot ows nal éue roy épwravra | Sokrates himself in the Xenophontic 
Kal roy épwropmevov eterd(eorOat. Memorabilia (iii. 8). Things called 

Here again we find Plato drawing | good are diverse in the highest degrce; 
special attention to the conditions of , but they are all called good because they 
dialectic debate. all contribute in some way to human 

a Plato, Protag. p. 333.E. security, relief, comfort, or prosperity. 

> Plato, Protag. p. 334 C. Oirw 5€ | To one or other of these ends good, in 
hata wl éort 7d &yabdy xa) wayro- | all its multifarious forms, is relative. 
dandy, &c. 


© Plato, Protag. p. 334 D. 
The explanation here given by 
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krates, I have carried on many debates in my time ; and if, 
as you ask me now, I had always talked just as my opponent 
wished, I should never have acquired any reputation at all. 
Sokr.—Be it so; in that case I must retire; for as to long 
speaking, 1 am incompetent: I can neither make long 
speeches, nor follow them.4 

Here Sokrates rises to depart; but Kallias, the master of 
the house, detains him, and expresses an earnest Interfrence 
wish that the debate may be continued. A pro- get the de. 
miscuous conversation ensues, in which most persons tinued. Pro- 


present take part. Alkibiades, as the champion of cnversatwn. 


Alkiblades 


Sokrates, gives, what seems really to be the key of declares that 
. 3 otagoras 

the dialogue, when he says—“Sokrates admits that bua te a 

he has no capacity for long speaking, and that he sureriority of 


® no match therein for Protagoras. But as to dia- dialogue. 
lectic debate, or administering and resisting cross-examination, 
I should be surprised if any one were a match for him. If 
Protagoras admits that on this point he is inferior, Sokrates 
requires no more: if he does not, let him continue the de- 
bate: but he must not lengthen his answers so that hearers 
lose the thread of the subject.”° 

This remark of Alkibiades, speaking altogether as a vche- 
ment partisan of Sokrates, brings to view at least Cuim ofa 


special locus 


one purpose—if not the main purpose—of Plato stant and 2 
in the dialogue. “Sokrates acknowledges the su- ter Vislectio, 
periority of Protagoras in rhetoric: if Protagoras Rbetric. 
acknowledges the superiority of Sokrates in dialectic, Sokrates 
is satisfied.” An express locus standi is here claimed for 
dialectic, and a recognised superiority for its professors on 
their own ground. Protagoras professes to be master both 
of long speech and of short speech: but in the last he must 
recognise a superior. 

Kritias, Prodikus, and Hippias all speak (each in a manner 
of his own) deprecating marked partisanship on ae 


either side, exhorting both parties to moderation, upon to con- 


tinue, and in- 


and insisting that the conversation shall be con- Vites Prot- 


ras to 


tinued. At length Sokrates consents to remain, yet avestonhim. 
4 Plato, Prot. pp. 334 E, 335 A-O. e Plat. Prot. p. 336 C-D. 
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on condition that Protagoras shall confine himself within the 
limits of the dialectic procedure. Protagoras (he says) shall 
first question me as long as he pleases: when he has finished, 
I will question him. The Sophist, though at first reluctant, 
is constrained, by the instance of those around, to accede to 
this proposition.‘ 

For the purpose of questioning, Protagoras selects a song 
Protagoras of Simonides: prefacing it with a remark, that the 
importanceof most important accomplishment of a cultivated man 


knowing the 


works of the consists in being thorough master of the works of 
poets, and 


questions — the poets, so as to understand and appreciate them 


about parts ; . 
ofasongof correctly, and answer all questions respecting them.® 


Simonides. 
oe Sokrates intimates that he knows and admires the 


bout the in- Py = e 
se ion Song: upon which Protagoras proceeds to point out 


of the song. two passages In it which contradict each other, and 
asks how Sokrates can explain or justify such contradiction." 
The latter is at first embarrassed, and invokes the aid of 
Prodikus; who interferes to uphold the consistency of his 
fellow-citizen Simonides, but is made to speak (as elsewhere 
by Plato) in a stupid and ridiculous manner. After a de- 
sultory string of remarks,' with disputed interpretation of 
particular phrases and passages of the song, but without 
promise of any result—Sokrates offers to give an exposition 
of the general purpose of the whole song, in order that the 
company may see how far he has advanced in that accom- 
plishment which Protagoras had so emphatically extolled— 
complete mastery of the works of the poets.* 

He then proceeds to deliver a long harangue, the com- 
Long speech Mencement of which appears to be a sort of counter- 


of Sokrates, 


expounding part and parody of the first speech delivered by 


ofthesng, Protagoras in this dialogue. ‘That Sophist had re- 
down an presented that the sophistical art was ancieut:' and 
ory about the that the poets, from Homer downward, were So- 


concealed phists, but dreaded the odium of the name, and 


f Plat. Prot. pp. 337-338. | i Plat. Prot. pp. 340-341. 

s Plat. Prot. p. 339 A. qyotpa: dye; * Plat. Prot. p. 342 A. ef BovaAe 
avipl wadelas mererxnxdts péyirrov | AaBeiv pou weipay Orws Exw,d ob AEyes 
uépos elvat, wep) éwav Se.vdy elvat. | rovro, wept éxay. 


bh Plat. Prot. p. 339 C-D. ' Plat. Prot. pp. 316-317. 
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professed a different avocation with another title sophists at 


rete and 


Sokrates here tells us that philosophy was more rr, mas- 
ancient still in Krete and Sparta, and that there «rect. 
were more Sophists (he does not distinguish between the 
Sophist and the philosopher), female as well as male, in those 
regions, than anywhere else: but that they concealed their 
name and profession, for fear that others should copy them 
and acquire the like eminence:™ that they pretended to de- 
vote themselves altogether to arms and gymnastic—a pretence 
whereby (he says) all the other Greeks were really deluded. 
The special characteristic of these philosophers or Sophists was, 
short and emphatic speech—epigram shot in at the season- 
able moment, and thoroughly prostrating an opponent.". The 
Seven Wise Men, among whom Pittakus was one, were philo- 
sophers on this type, of supreme excellence: which they 
showed by inscribing their memorable brief aphorisms at 
Delphi. So great was the celebrity which Pittakus acquired 
by his aphorism, that Simonides the poet became jealous, and 
composed this song altogether for the purpose of discrediting 
him. Having stated this general view, Sokrates illustrates it 
by going through the song, with exposition and criticism of 
several different passages. As soon as Sokrates has con- 
cluded, Hippias’? compliments him, and says that he too has 
a lecture ready prepared on the same song: which he would 
willingly deliver: but Alkibiades and the rest beg him to 
postpone it. 

No remark is made by. any one present, either upon the 
circumstance that Sokrates, after protesting against & acter of 
long speeches, has here delivered one longer by far {his speech— 


its connec- 


‘han the first. speech of Protagoras, and more than g2y"i tie 


half as long as the second, which contains a large Wsnem. 


iu 
ratcs infe- 


theory—nor upon the sort of interpretation that he yore Prot- 


agoras in con- 


bestows upon the Simonidean song. That inter- ‘ms! 
pretation is so strange and forced—so violent in **“” 
distorting the meaning of the poet—so evidently predeter- 


™ Plat. Prot. p. 342. | wiKh,. 
2 Plat. Prot. p. 342 E, 343 BO. ° Plat. Prot. pp. 344-347. 
“Ort ovros 6 tpéwos hv Tay wurdaoy P Plat. Prot. p. 347. 
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mined by the resolution to find Platonic metaphysics in a 
lyric effusion addressed to a Thessalian prince’—that if such 
an exposition had been found under the name of Protagoras, 
critics would have dwelt upon it as an additional proof of dis- 
honest perversions by the Sophists’ It appears as if Plato, 
intending in this dialogue to set out the contrast between 
long or continuous speech (sophistical, rhetorical, poetical) 
represented by Protagoras, and short, interrogatory speech 
(dialectical) represented by Sokrates—having moreover com- 
posed for Protagoras in the earlier part of the dialogue, an 
harangue claiming venerable antiquity for his own accom- 
plishment—has thought it right to compose for Sokrates a 
pleading with like purpose, to put the two accomplishments 
ona par. And if that pleading includes both pointless irony 
and misplaced comparisons (especially what is said about the 
Spartans)—we must remember that Sokrates has expressly 
renounced all competition with Protagoras in continuous 
speech, and that he is here handling the weapon in which he 
is confessedly inferior. Plato secures a decisive triumph to 
dialectic, and to Sokrates as representing it: but he seems 
content here to leave Sokrates on the lower ground as a 
rhetorician. 

Moreover, when Sokrates intends to show himself off as a 
Sokrates de> master of poetical lore (crepl érra@v Sewos), he at 


preciates the 


palue of e-, the same time claims a right of interpreting the 


pings poets in his own way. He considers the poets 
4 Espegially his explanation of éxav , Charmidés, 163 B—Lachés, 191 B— 
épdn (p. 345 B.) Heyne (Opuscula, i. | and Lysis, 214 D. 
p. 160) remarks upon the strange in- M. Boeckh observes (ad Pindar. 
terpretation given by Sokrates of the | Isthm. v. p. 528) respecting an allusion 
Simonidean song. mpare Plato in ; made by Pindar to Hesiod— 
Lysis 212 E, and in Alkib. ii. 147 D. **Num malé intellexit poeta intelli- 
In both these cases, Sokrates cites pas- ' gentissimus perspicua verba Hesioui ? 
sages of poetry, assigning to them aj| Non credo: sed bene sciens, consulto, 
sense which their authors plainly did | alium sensum intulit, suo consilio ac- 
not intend them to bear. Heindorf in ' commodatum! Simile exemplum offert 
his note on the Lysis (1. c.) observes— | gravissimus auctor Plato Theetet. 155 
“ Videlicct, ut exeat sententin, quam | D.” Stallbaum in his note on the The- 
Solon ne somniavit quidem, versuum | ectétus adopts this remark of Boeckh. 
horum structuram, neglecto plané ser- r K. F. Hermann observes (Gesch. 
monis usu, hanc statuit—Cujusmodi ' der Plat. Philos. p. 460; that Sokrates, 
interpretationis aliud est luculentum | in his interpretation of the Simonidean 
exemplum in Alcib. ii. 147 D.” | Bong, shows that he can play the So- 
See also Heindorf’s notes on the ' phist as well as other people can. 
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either as persons divinely inspired, who speak fine aeere dle 
things without rational understanding (we have seen you can 
this in the Apology and the Ion)—or as men of Uli 
superior wisdom, who deliver valuable truth lying sae he 
beneath the surface, and not discernible by vulgar ae 
eyes. Both these views differ from that of literal sme‘. 
swering. 


interpretation, which is here represented by Prot- 
agoras and Prodikus. And these two Sophists are here con- 
trasted with Sokrates as interpreters of the poets. Protagoras 
and Prodikus look upon poetical compositions as sources of 
instruction, and seek to interpret them literally, as an intelli- 
gent hearer would have understood them when they were sung 
or recited for the first time. Towards that end, discrimination 
of the usual or grammatical meaning of words was indis- 
pensable. Sokrates, on the contrary, disregards the literal 
interpretation, derides verbal distinctions as useless, or twists 
them into harmony with his own purpose: Simonides and 
other poets are considered as superior men, and even as in- 
spired men—in whose verses wisdom and virtue must be 
embodied and discoverable*—only that they are given in an 
obscure and enigmatical manner: requiring to be extracted 
by the divination of the philosopher, who alone knows what 
wisdom and virtue are. It is for the philosopher to show his 
ingenuity by detecting the traces of them. This is what 
Sokrates does with the song of Simonides. He discovers in 
it supposed underlying thoughts (v7roevoias) :* distinctions of 


* See Plato, Pheedrus, p. 245—Apol.; mus, omnes propé nostras nostreque 


So. p. 22 B-C: Ion, pp. 533-534. 

Compare the distinction drawn in 
Timeeus, p. 72 A-B, between the udyris 
and the xpopfrns. 

t About the dwdvoia ascribed to the 
poets—see Republic. ii. p. 378 D. 
Xenoph. Sympos. iii. 6; and F. A. 
Wolf, Prolegom. Homer, p. clxii.-clxiv. 

F, A. Wolf remarks, respecting the 
various allegorical interpretations of 
Homer and other Greek poets — 

“Sed nee prioribus illis, sive alleg» 
rica et anagogica somnia sua ipsi cre- 
diderunt, sive ab aliis duntaxat credi 
voluerunt, idonea decst excusatio. Ita 
enim ratio comparata est, ut libris, 
quos a tencris statim annis cognosci- 


retatis opiniones subjiciamus: ac si 
illi Jampridem populari usu consecrati 
sunt, ipsa obstat veneratio, quominus 
in lis absurda et ridicula inesse creda- 
mus. Lenimus ergo atque adeco or- 
hamus interpretando, quicquid proprio 
sensu non ferendum videtur. Atque 
ita factum est omni tempore in libris 
iis, qui pro sacris habiti sunt.” 

The distinction was similar in cha- 
racter, and even more marked in re- 
spect of earnest reciprocal antipathy, 
between the different schools of the 
Jews in Alexandria and Palestine about 
the interpretation of the Pentateuch. 
1. Those who interpreted literally, card 
Thy pnrnv didvoray. 2. ‘Those who sct 
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Platonic Metaphysics (between evas and yevéoOaz), and prin- 
ciples of Platonic Ethics (ovdeis Exwv xaxos)—he proceeds 
to point out passages in which they are to be found, and 
explains the song conformably to them, in spite of much 
violence to the obvious meaning and verbal structure." But 
though Sokrates accepts, when required, the task of discussing 
what is said by the poets, and deals with them according to 
his own point of view—yet he presently lets us see that they 
are witnesses called into court by his opponent and not by 
himself, Alkibiades urges that the debate which had been 
interrupted shall be resumed, and Sokrates himself requests 
Protagoras to consent. ‘To debate about the compositions of 
poets,” (says Sokrates,) ‘is to proceed as silly and common- 
place men do at their banquets: where they cannot pass the 
time without hiring musical or dancing girls. Noble and 
well educated guests, on the contrary, can find enough to 
interest them in their own conversation, even if they drink 
ever so much wine.~ Men such as we are, do not require to 
be amused by singers—nor to talk about the poets, whom no 
one can ask what they mean; and who, when cited by dif- 
ferent speakers, are aftirmed by one to mean one thing, and 
by another to mean something else, without any decisive 
authority to appeal to. Such men as you and I ought to lay 
aside the poets, and test each other by colloquy of our own. 
If you wish to persist in questioning, I am ready to answer: 
if not, consent to answer me, and let us bring the interrupted 
debate to a close.”* 

In spite of this appeal, Protagoras is still unwilling to re- 


nside the literal interpretation, and ex- | woAby olvoy mlwow—a phrase which 
plained the text upon a philosophy of | will be found suitably illustrated by 
their own, above the reach of the! the persistent dialectic of Sokrates, 
vulgar (Eusebius, Prep. Ev. viii. 10). | even at the close of the Platonic Sym- 
- Some admitted both the two interpre- | posion, after he has swallowed an 
tations, side by side. incredible quantity of wine. 
Respecting these allegorizing schools ; Plat. Prot. pp. 347-348. 
of the Hellenistic Jews, from Aristo- | This remark—that the poct may be 
bulus (150 B.c.) down to Philo—sce | interpreted iu many different ways, 
the learned and valuable work of ' and that you cannot produce him in 
Gtrorer—Philo und die Jidisch.-Alec- : court to declare or defend his own 
andr. Theosophie, vol. i. pp. 84-86—ii. | neaning—is highly significant, in re- 


p. 356 seq. 
« Plat. Prot. p. 345. 
= Pluto, Prot. p. 347 D. 


Kay wavy | 


gard to the value set by Sokrates on 
living conversation and dialectic. 


- 
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sume, and is only forced to do so by a stinging taunt from 


Alkibiades, enforced by requests from Kallias and 


others. He is depicted as afraid of Sokrates, who, as Sokrates to 
soon as consent is given, recommences the discussion Haiy hele in 
by saying—* Do not think, Protagoras, that I have b*"",,,. 
any other purpose in debating, except to sift through Pram 
and through, in conjunction with you, difficulties (his pur 


which puzzle my own mind. Two of us together 
can do more in this way than any one singly.” 

“We are all more fertile and suggestive, with regard to 
thought, word, and deed, when we act in couples, If a man 
strikes out any thing new by himself, he immediately goes 
about looking for a companion to whom he can communicate 
it, and with whom he can jointly review it. Moreover, you 
are the best man that I know for this purpose, especially on 
the subject of virtue: for you are not only virtuous your- 
self, but you can make others so likewise, and you proclaim 
yourself a teacher of virtue more publicly than any one 
has ever done before. Whom can I find so competent as 
you, for questioning and communication on these very 
subjects ?” * 

After this eulogy on dialectic conversation (illustrating still 


farther the main purpose of the dialogue), Sokrates The inter- 
resumes the argument as it stood when interrupted. bate i re 
Sokr.—You, Protagoras, said that intelligence, mode- axon a 
ration, justice, holiness, courage, were all parts of aint male 
virtue; but each different from the others, and each the other 


virtue, 


having a separate essence and properties of its own. 
Do you still adhere to that opinion? Pro¢—I now think 


* Plat. Prot. p. 348 D. jh ofov | others, and debates with others, as 


BiaddyeoOar wé cor AXA Tt BovAduevoy 
fh &abrds awope, éxdorore tavta dBia- 
onéWar@a. 

The remark here given should be 
carefully noted in appreciating the 
Sokratic frame of mind. The cross- 
examination which he bestows, is not 
that of one who himself knows and 
gets up artificial ditticulties to ascertain 
whether others know as much as he 
does. He is himsclf puzzled; and 


that which puzzles him he states to , 


affording the best chance of clearing 
up his own ideas and obtaining a 
solution. 

The grand purpose with him is to 
bring into clear daylight the diffi- 
cultics which impede the construc- 
tion of philosophy or ‘ reasoned 
truth,” and to sift them thoroughly, 
instead of slurring them over or hiding 
them. 

® Plato, Protag. pp. 348-349. 
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that the first four are tolerably like and akin to each other, 
but that courage is very greatly different from all the four. 
The proof is, that you will find many men preeminent for 
courage, but thoroughly unjust, unholy, intemperate, and 
stupid.” Sokr.—Do you consider that all virtue, and each 
separate part of it, is fine and honourable? Prot.—I con- 
sider it in the highest degree fine and honourable: I must be 
mad to think otherwise. 

Sokrates then shows that the courageous men are confident 
Sokrates ar. men, forward in dashing at dangers, which people in 
guesto prove general will not affront: that men who dive with 


that courage 


nsists i ; 
Knowledge or CODfidence into the water, are those who know how 


pclligence. to swim; men who go into battle with confidence as 


it ithie So. Horse-soldiers or light infantry, are those who under- 
krates 


changes his Stand their profession as such. If any men embark 
sai in these dangers, without such preliminary know- 
ledge, do you consider them men of courage? Not at all 
(says Protagoras), they are madmen: courage would be a 
dishonourable thing, if they were reckoned courageous.’ Then 
(replies Sokrates) upon this reasoning, those who face dangers 
confidently, with preliminary knowledge, are courageous: 
those who do so without it, are madmen. Courage therefore 
must consist in knowledge or intelligence?® Protagoras de- 
clines to admit this, drawing a distinction somewhat con- 
fused :* upon which Sokrates approaches the same argument 
from a different point. 

Sokr.— You say that some men live well, others badly. 
geri aer- DO you think that a man lives well, if he lives in 
ae iine pain and distress? Prot.—No. Sokr.—But if he 
painful with passes his life pleasurably until its close, does he not 


krates main- 


ates then appear to you to have lived well? Prot.—l 
agoras de- 


nee pebate, think so. Sokr.—To live pleasurably therefore is 


b Plato, Protag. p. 349 D. 74 wey | mouth of Protagoras. They tend to show 
TétTTapa auTa@y émeikas wmapanAjoia | that Plato did not scek (as many of his 
BAAHAaS ~oriv, H SE avdpia wavy woAv | commentators do) to depict Protagoras 
Si:apepoy wdvtwy TovTwr. as a corruptor of the public mind. 

¢ Plato, Protag. p. 349 E.  «da- 4 Plato, Protag. p. 350 B,  Aisxpoy 
Atorov pey ody, ef ph palvoual ye.| mévr’ av, Edn, eln, 7 &vdpla: eel ovtol 
8Aov wou KaAdy, ws vioy TE uaALOTA, ye pavdpuevol ciow. 

It is not unimportant to notice such de- ¢ Plato, Protag. p. 350 C. 
clarations as this, put by Plato into the : Plato, Protag. pp. 350-351. 
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good: to live disagreeably is evil. Prot.—Yes: at least 
provided he lives taking pleasure in fine or honourable 
things. Sokr.—What! do you concur with the generality of 
people in calling some pleasurable things evil, and some 
painful things good? Prot.—That is my opinion. Sokr.— 
But are not all pleasurable things, so far forth as pleasurable, 
to that extent good, unless some consequences of a different 
sort result from them? And again, subject to the like limita- 
tion, are not all painful things evil, so far forth as they are 
painful? Prot—To that question, absolutely as you put it, 
I do not know whether I can reply affirmatively—that all 
pleasurable things are good, and all painful things evil. I 
think it safer—with reference not merely to the present 
answer, but to my manner of life generally—to say, That 
there are some pleasurable things which are good, others 
which are not good—some painful things which are evil, 
others which are not evil: again, some which are neither, 
neither good nor evil.» Sokr.—You call those things plea- 
surable, which either partake of the nature of pleasure, or 
cause pleasure? Prot——Unquestionably. Sokr.—When I ask 
whether pleasurable things are not good, in so far forth as 
pleasurable—I ask in other words, whether pleasure itself be 
not good? Prot.—As you observed before, Sokrates,' let us 
examine the question on each side, to see whether the plea- 
surable and the good be really the same. 

Sokr.—Let us penetrate from the surface to the interior 
of the question.* What is your opinion about know- 
ledge? Do you share the opinion of mankind gene- 
rally about it, as you do about pleasure and pain? 


Enquiry 
about know- 
ledge. Is it 
the dominant 
agency in the 
mind? Or is 


¢ Plat. Prot. p. 351 C. Td pev bp’ 
nodws Cn» y, ayabdy, Td 8 andas, xaxdy ; 
Elxep Tots Kadots y’, fon, ¢ on nddpevos. 
Slats, Protag. p. 351 D. GAAd 
pot Soest ob pdvoy Lia ae yoy ané- 
xpisiy enol aopadréorepoy elvat aroxp!y- 
acOar, AAA wpds wavta Toy 
BAAov Blov roy epdy, Sr Lori 
pey & rov 78éwv ouK torw ayada, fori 
8 ad xal & trav drapay obn tort Kaxd, 
fort 8 & Fort, ral tplrov & obBérepa, 
obre naxd obre ayadd. 
These words strani tion farther what 


I remarked in a recent note, about the 
character which Plato wished to depict 
in Protagoras, so different from what 
is imputed to that Sophist by the 
Platonic commentators. 

1 Plato, Protag. p. 351 E. d&owep 
ov Ayers, éxdorore, & ZdKpares, 
oxondpeba abd. 

is an allusion to the words 
used by Sokrates not long before,—a& 
abrds amope éxdorore radta diacKé- 
Wac@a, c. 94, p. 348 D. 
k Plato, Protag. p. 352 A. 
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it overcome 
frequently 
by other 
agencies, 
pleasure or 
pain? Both 
agree that 
knowledge 


is dominant. 


Mankind regard knowledge as something neither 
strong nor directive nor dominant. Often (they 
say), when knowledge is in a man, it is not know- 
ledge which governs him, but something else— 
passion, pleasure, pain, love, fear—all or any of which 
overpower knowledge, and drag it round about in their train 
like a slave. Are you of the common opinion on this point 
also?! Or do you believe that knowledge is an honourable 
thing, and made to govern man: and that when once a man 
knows what good and evil things are, he will not be over- 
ruled by any other motive whatever, so as to do other things 
than what are enjoined by such knowledge—his own intelli- 
gence being a sufficient defence to him?™ Prot.—The last 
opinion is what I hold. To me, above all others, it would 
be disgraceful not to proclaim that knowledge or intelligence 


was the governing element of human affairs. 
Sokr.—You speak well and truly. But you are aware that 


Mistake of 
supposing 
that men act 
contrary to 
knowledge. 
We never 
call pleasures 
evils, except 
when they 
entuil a pre- 
pondcrance 


ment, as they say 


! Plato, Protag. p. 352 C. wdrepoy 
Kal rourds oot Soxet Sowep Tois woAAots 
avOpmiros 4 kAAwS; Siavoovpevr wepl 
vis emorhuns Sorep wepl dvBparddou, 
wepteAkonerns tnd Tay hAAwy axdyTov. 
Aristotle in the Nikomachean Ethics 
cites and criticises the opinion of 
Sokrates, wherein the latter affirmed 
the irresistible supremacy of know- 
ledge, when really possessed, over all 

ions and desires, Aristotle cites 
it with the express phraseology and 
illustration contained in this passage 
of the Protagoras, "Emordyevoy pey 
ody ob acl rwes oldy re elva: (axpared- 
evOa). Sevdy yap, emiorhuns evovens, 
&s petro Lwxpdrns, kAAO Tt Kpareiy, kal 
wepéaAce althy daowep avipdrodoy. 
Lwxpdrns uty yap Saws eudxeto mpds 
Tov Adyov, ws ob ovens axpacias- 
ob0éva yap trodauBdvovra, xparTew 
wapa Th BéAtiorov, &AAa 8 Byvoray 
(Ethic. N. vii. 2, vii. 3, p. 1145, b. 24). 


most men are of a different opinion. They affirm 
that many who know what is best, act against their 
own knowledge, overcome by pleasure or by pain. 
Prot.—Most men think so: incorrectly, in my judg- 


many other things besides." 


Sokr.—When they say that a man, being overcome 


The same metaphor wepiéAnerac ém- 
orhun is again ascribed to Sokrates by 
Aristotle, a little farther on in the 
same treatise, p. 1147, b. 15. 

We see from hence that when Ari- 
stotle comments upon the doctrine of 
Sokrates, what he here means is, the 
doctrine of the Platonic Sokrates in 
the Protagoras; the citation of this 
particular metaphor establishes the 
identity. 

In another passage of the Nikom. 
Eth. Aristotle also cites a fact respect- 
ing the Sophist Protagoras, which fact 
is mentioned in the Platonic dialogue 
Protagoras—respecting the manner in 
which that Sophist allowed his pupils 
to assess their own fee for his teaching 
(Ethic. Nik. ix. 1, 1164, a, 25). 

m Plato, Protag. p. 352 D. aan’ 
ixavnv elvas thy dpdyvnow Bondew rq 
avOowre. 


2 Plato, Protag. pp. 352-353. 
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of pain, ora 


by food or drink or other temptations, will do things eee 
which he knows to be evil, we must ask them, On eo ada 
what ground do you call these things evil? Is it ™= 
because they impart pleasure at the moment, or because they 
prepare disease, poverty, and other such things, for the 
future ?° Most men would reply, I think, that they called 
these things evil not on account of the present pleasure which 
the things produced, but on account of their ulterior conse- 
quences—poverty and disease being both of them distressing ? 
Prot.—Most men would say this. Sokr.—It would be ad- 
mitted then that these things were evil for no other reason, 
than because they ended in pain and in privation of pleasure. 
Prot.—Certainly. Sokr.—Again, when it is said that some 
good things are painful, such things are meant as gymnastic 
exercises, military expeditions, medical treatment. Now no 
one will say that these things are good because of the imme- 
diate suffering which they occasion, but because of the ulterior 
results of health, wealth, and security, which we obtain by 
them. Thus, these also are good for no other reason, than 
because they end in pleasures, or in relief or prevention of 
pain. Or can you indicate any other end, to which men 
look when they call these matters evil? Prot—No other 
end can be indicated. 

Sokr.—It thus appears that you pursue pleasure as good, 


and avoid pain as evil. Pleasure is what you think {ny ® 
good: pain is what you think evil: for even plea- fet>P 
sure itself appears to you evil, when it either de- oY .c 
prives you of pleasures greater than itself, or entails fy, knowing 
upon you pains outweighing itself. Is there any hiterence 
other reason, or any other ulterior end, to which Picsues 
you look when you pronounce pleasure to be evil? bie ea 


° Plato, Protag. p. 353 D. wovnpa 3 
abrda wh part elvar; wérepa 8ri Thy 
noovhy rautny ev Te wapaxpyua wape- 
xer Kal 730 dorw Exacrov avrav—} bri 
eis roy Barepoy xpdvov vdcous Te Toes 
kal wevlas xa) RAAG ToLabra, roAAG wapa- 
oxevd le; 

- P Plato, Protag. p. 353 E. Ovxoby 
galvera: 3¢ obdéy KAAO TaiTa Kaxd 
bByra, 4 Blors els dvlas re aworeAcuTg 


kal BAAwy W8ovav aroorepe: ; 

a Plato, Protag. p. 354 C. Taira 
Bt dyabd dori 37 BAAO Ti A Sri els 
ydovas amworeAeuTa Kal Auwav dwad- 
Aaeyas kal aworpomds; # exeré ti BAAO 
Tédos A€yetv, els 8 awoBAdpayres abra 
&yadd Kadeire, GAA’ 4 jdovds TE Kal 
Abwas; obk by gatev, os éy@ua. Od- 
Kou Thy pty noovhy Sidnere ws ayabdy 


by, Thy 3 Adwny petyere os Kandy ; 
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pierces If there be any other reason, or any other end, tell 
and pain. ug what it is." Prot.——There is none whatever. 
Sokr.—The case is similar about pains: you call pain good, 
when it preserves you from greater pains, or procures for you 
a future balance of pleasure. If there be any other end to 
which you look when you call pain good, tell us what it is. 
Prot.—You speak truly. Sokr.—lIf I am asked why I insist 
so much on the topic now before us, I shall reply, that it is 
no easy matter to explain what is meant by being overcome 
by pleasure ; and that the whole proof hinges upon this point 
—whether there is any other good than pleasure, or any other 
evil than pain; and whether it be not sufficient, that we should 
go through life pleasurably and without pains." If this be 
sufficient, and if no other good or evil can be pointed out, 
which does not end in pleasures and pains, mark the con- 
sequences. Good and evil being identical with pleasurable 
and painful, it is ridiculous to say that a man does evil volun- 
tarily, knowing it to be evil, under the overpowering influence 
of pleasure: that is, under the overpowering influence of 
good.t How can it be wrong, that a man should yield to the 
influence of good? It never can be wrong, except in this 
case—when the good obtained is of smaller amount than the 
consequent good forfeited or the consequent evil entailed. 
What other exchangeable value can there be between plea- 
sures and pains, except in the ratio of quantity—greater or 
less, more or fewer?" If an objector tells me that there is a 
material difference between pleasures and pains of the mo- 
ment, and pleasures and pains postponed to a future time, 
I ask him in reply, Is there any other difference, except in 
pleasure and pain? An intelligent man ought to put them 
both in the scale, the pleasures and the pains, the present 
r Plato, Protag. p. 354 D. éwel ef | 4 thy Hdorjv, 2 1d Kandy BAAO Tt F 
Kar’? BAAo Tt avTd Td xalpew Kakdy | tTHy aviav—F aprel duivy Td Hdéws Kata- 
naAderre kal eis BAAO Tt TeAOS &moBAE- | Biw@va: Toy Blov &vev AuTay ; 
Wayres, Exorre by kal nuiv elweiyy GAN’ t Plato, Protag. p. 355 C. 
ovx Ekere, OUT euol Soxovow, pn 6 « Plato, Protag. p. 356 A. Kad tis 
Mpwrayédpas. EAAn alia ndove mpds Aurny early, GAA’ 
® Plato, Protag. pp. 354-355. éxeira. | 4h bwepBorn GAAhAwY Kal EAAenis; 
év ror €iol maou al awodelteiss GAN’ | Tavra 8 dori pel(w te ral opinpdtepa 


tr: Kal viv dvabécba eeoriw, ef wn | yiyvoueva GAAhAwY, Kal wAelw ral 
Exere GAA Ts Hava elvar 7d a&yaddy, | eAdrtw, Kal waddov xal Frrov, 
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and the future, so as to determine the balance. Weighing 
pleasures against pleasures, he ought to prefer the more and 
the greater: weighing pains against pains, the fewer and the 
less. If pleasures against pains, then when the latter out- 
weigh the former, reckoning distant as well as near, he ought 
to abstain from the act: when the pleasures outweigh, he 
ought to do it. Prot.—The objectors could have nothing to 
say against this.* 

Sokr.—Well then—I shall tell them farther—you know 
that the same magnitude, and the same voice, Appears ypcossary re- 
to you greater when near than when distant. Now, %rt tothe 


measuring 


if all our well-doing depended upon our choosing {iy Measure 


_ the magnitudes really greater and avoiding those (ey yoty 

really less, where would the security of our life be {otras won 
found? In the art of mensuration, or in the appa- “ 

rent impression?’ Would not the latter lead us astray, 
causing us to vacillate and judge badly in our choice between 
great and little, with frequent repentance afterwards? ‘Would 
not the art of mensuration set aside these false appearances, 
and by revealing to us the truth, impart tranquillity to our 
minds and security to our lives? Would not the objectors 
themselves acknowledge that there was no other safety, except 
in the art of mensuration? Prot.—They would acknowledge 
it. Sokr.—Again, If the good conduct of our lives depended 
on the choice of odd and even, and in distinguishing rightly 
the greater from the less, whether far or near, would not our 
safety reside in knowledge, and in a certain knowledge of 
mensuration too, in Arithmetic? Prot.—-They would con- 
cede to you that also. Sokr.—Well then, my friends, since 
the security of our lives has been found to depend on the 
right choice of pleasure and pain—between the more and 
fewer, greater and less, nearer and farther—does it not 
come to a simple estimate of excess, deficiency, and equality, 
between them? in other words, to mensuration, art, or 


* Plato, Protag. p. 356 C. tov Blou; dpa % meranr ich réxun, is 9 
Y Plato, Protag. p. 356 D, ef ody | rod paivopévov Sivauis; "Ap’ by Spor 
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science ?* What kind of art or science it is, we will enquire 
another time: for the purpose of our argument, enough has 
been done when we have shown that it ts science. 

For when we (Protagoras and Sokrates) affirmed, that no- 
To do wrong, thing was more powerful than science or knowledge, 
overcome by and that this, in whatsoever minds it existed, pre- 


pleasure, is 


only abed —-_ vailed over pleasure and every thing else—you (the 


brase for 


whatisteay SUpposed objectors) maintained, on the contrary, that 
aie ore Pleasure often prevailed over knowledge even in the 
instructed man: and you called upon us to explain, 
upon our principles, what that mental affection was, which 
people called, being overcome by the seduction of pleasure. 
We have now shown you that this mental affection is nothing 
else but ignorance, and the gravest ignorance. You have 
admitted that those who go wrong in the choice of pleasures 
and pains—that is, in the choice of good and evil things— 
go wrong from want of knowledge, of the knowledge or science 
of mensuration. The wrong deed done from want of know- 
ledge, is done through ignorance. What you call being over- 
come by pleasure is thus, the gravest ignorance ; which these 
Sophists, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias, engage to cure: 
but you (the objectors whom we now address) not believing 
it to be ignorance, or perhaps unwilling to pay them their 
fees, refuse to visit them, and therefore go on doing ill, both 
privately and publicly.* 

Now then, Protagoras, Prodikus, and Hippias (continues 
Reasoning of SOKrates), I turn to you, and ask, whether you 


rented to by account my reasoning true or false? (All of them 


all. Actions 


which con- pronounced it to be surpassingly true.) Sokr.—You 
uct to plea- 


sure or free. agree then, all three, that the pleasurable is good, 
fo, are and that the painful is evil:> for I take no account 
ee at present of the verbal distinctions of Prodikus, 


2 Plato, Protag. p. 357 C. "AAN’ dydynn. "Exel 3¢ perpytixdh, Go~ 
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discriminating between the pleasurable, the delightful, and the 
enjoyable. If this be so, are not all those actions, which con- 
duct to a life of pleasure or to a life free from pain, honour- 
able ? and is not the honourable deed, goud and profitable ?° 
(In this, all persons present concurred.) If then the pleasur- 
able is good, no one ever does anything, when he either 
knows or believes other things in his power to be better. 
To be inferior to yourself is nothing else than ignorance: to 
be superior to yourself, is nothing else than wisdom. Igno- 
rance consists in holding false opinions, and in being deceived 
respecting matters of high importance. (Agreed by all.) Ac- 
cordingly, no one willingly enters upon courses which are 
evil, or which he believes to be evil: nor is it in the nature 
of man to enter upon what he thinks evil courses, in pre- 
ference to good. When a man is compelled to make choice 
between two evils, no one will take the greater when he might 
take the less.4 (Agreed toby all three.) Farther, no one will 
affront things of which he is afraid, when other things are open 
to him, of which he is not afraid: for fear is an expectation 
of evil, so that what a man fears, he of course thinks to be an 
evil,—and will not approach it willingly. (Agreed.)¢ 
Sokr.—Let us now revert to the explanation of courage, 
given by Protagoras. He said that four out of the g, anton 
five parts of virtue were tolerably similar; but that ¢Onmee.,, 


a wise esti- 


courage differed greatly from all of them. And he iitecr 
affirmed that there were men distinguished for courage; tHhena not 
yet at the same time eminently unjust, immoderate, “"” 
unholy, and stupid. He said, too, that the courageous men 
were men to attempt things which timid men would not 
approach. Now, Protagoras, what are these things which 
the courageous men alone are prepared to attempt? Will 
they attempt terrible things, believing them to be terrible? 
Prot.—That is impossible, as you have shown just now. Sokr. 
¢ Plato, Protag. p. 858 B. al éw) | fouey, dv dvOpdrov pices, ex) & oferas 
totrrov xpdteis Gxaca: éx) rou dAdrws | xaxa elva: d0éAew léva: dvr) ray deya- 
Gfiv wal 48des, dp’ ob xaral; eal 1d | Cay drdy re dvayndcOn dvoiy Kuxoiy 
naddy Epyov, ayabby na) dperipor ; Td Erepoy alpeicOa:, odSels +d peiCor 
« Plato p. 358 D. émwf ye | alphoera, Sov 7d frarrov. 
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—No one will enter upon that which he believes to be ter- 
rible,—or, in other words, will go into evil knowing it to be 
evil: a man who does so is inferior to himself—and this, as 
we have agreed, is ignorance, or the contrary of knowledge. 
All men, both timid and brave, attempt things upon which 
they have a good heart: in this respect, the things which the 
timid and the brave go at, are the same.‘ Prot.—How can 
this be? .The things which the timid and the brave go at or 
affront, are quite contrary: for example, the latter are willing 
to go to war, which the former are not. Sokr.—lIs it honour- 
able to go to war, or dishonourable ? -Prot.—Honourable. 
Sokr.—If it be honourable, it must also be good :* for we 
have agreed, in the preceding debate, that all honourable 
things were good. Prot.—yYou speak truly." I at least 
always persist in thinking so. Sokr.—Which of the two is 
it, who (you say) are unwilling to go into war; it being an 
honourable and good thing? Prot.—The cowards. Sokr.— 
But if going to war be an honourable and good thing, it is 
also pleasurable? Prot.—Certainly that has been admitted.' 
Sokr.—Is it then knowingly that cowards refuse to go into 
war, which is both more honourable, better, and more pleasur- 
able? Prot.—We cannot say so, without contradicting our 
preceding admissions. Sokr.—What about the courageous 
man? does not he affront or go at what is more honourable, 
better, and more pleasurable? Prot.—It cannot be denied. 
Sokr.—Courageous men then, generally, are those whose fears, 
when they are afraid, are honourable and good—not dis- 
honourable or bad: and whose confidence, when they feel 
confident, is also honourable and good?* On the contrary, 
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Adyeis, wal ded Enorye Sone? ofrws. 

This answer, put into the mouth of 

tagoras, affords another proof that 
Plato did not intend to impute to him 
the character which many commenta- 
tors impute. 

i Plato, Protag. c. 122, p. 360 A. 
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cowards, impudent men, and madmen, both fear, and feel 
confidence, on dishonourable occasions? Prot.—Agreed. 
Sokr.——When they thus view with confidence things dis- 
honourable and evil, is it from any other reason than from 
ignorance and stupidity? Are they not cowards from stu- 
pidity, or a stupid estimate, of terrible things? And is it not 
in this ignorance, or stupid estimate of things terrible, and 
things not terrible—that cowardice consists? Lastly,— 
courage being the opposite of cowardice—is it not in the 
knowledge, or wise estimate, of things terrible and things not 
terrible, that courage consists ? 

Protagoras is described as answering the last few questions 
with increasing reluctance. But at this final ques- 
tion, he declines altogether to answer, or even to 
imply assent by a gesture™ Sokr.— Why will 
you not answer my question, either affirmatively or 
negatively ? -Prot.—Finish the exposition by your- 


Reluctance of 
Protagoras to 
continue ane 
8 ering. 
Close of the 
discussion. 
Sukrates dee 
clares that 
the subject is 
still in con- 


self. Sokr—I will only ask you one more ques- fasion, and 
tion. Do you still think, as you said before, that wishes to de- 


there are some men extremely stupid, but extremely n 
courageous? Prof.—You seem to be obstinately + able Ay epier 
bent on making me answer: I will therefore comply “eee 
with your wish ; I say that according to our previous admis- 
sions, it appears to me impossible. Sokr.—I have no other 
motive for questioning you thus, except the wish to inves- 
tigate how the truth stands respecting virtue—and what 
virtue is in itself" To determine this, is the way to elu- 
cidate the question which you and I first debated at length : 
‘—I, affirming that virtue was not teachable—you, that it. was 
teachable. ‘The issue of our conversation renders both of us 
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ridiculous. For I, who denied virtue to be teachable, have 
shown that it consists altogether in knowledge, which is the 
most teachable of all things: while Protagoras, who affirmed 
that it was teachable, has tried to show that it consisted in 
every thing rather than knowledge :—on which supposition 
it would be hardly teachable at all. I therefore, seeing all 
these questions sadly confused and turned upside down, am 
beyond measure anxious to clear them up;° and should be 
glad, conjointly with you, to go through the whole investiga- 
tion—First, what Virtue is,—Next, whether it is teachable or 
not. It is with a provident anxiety for the conduct of my 
own life that I undertake this research, and I should be 
delighted to have you as a coadjutor.P Prot.—I commend 
your earnestness, Sokrates, and your manner of conducting 
discussion. I think myself not a bad man in other respects ; 
and as:to jealousy, I have as little of it as any one. For 
I have always said of you, that I admire you much more than 
any man of my acquaintance—decidedly more than any man 
of your own age. It would not surprise me, if you became 
one day illustrious for wisdom. 


Such is the end of this long and interesting dialogue. We 


Remeris'on remark with some surprise that it closes without 
Itcloses == «any mention of Hippokrates, and without a word 
feast olive addressed to him respecting his anxious request for 
krates. admission to the society of Protagoras: though 


such request had been presented at the beginning, with much 
emphasis, as the sole motive for the intervention of Sokrates. 
Upon this point™ the dialogue is open to the same criticism as 


° Plato, Protag. p. 361 C. éyw ody , years—what they call his first period— 
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that which Plato (in the Phsdrus) bestows on the discourse 
of Lysias: requiring that every discourse shall be like a living 
organism, neither headless nor footless, but having extremities 
and a middle piece adapted to each other. 

In our review of this dialogue, we have found first, towards 
the beginning, an expository discourse from Prota- Two distinct 
goras, describing the maintenance and propagation ethics and 
of virtue in an established community: next, hibited: one 
towards the close, an expository string of interro- name of Prot- 

2 agoras; the 
gatories by Sokrates, destined to establish the iden- ther, nnder 
tity of Good with Pleasurable, Evil with Painful; «=. 
and the indispensable supremacy of the calculating or mea- 
suring science, as the tutelary guide of human life. Of the 
first, I speak (like other critics) as the discourse of Prota- 
goras: of the second, as the theory of Sokrates. But I must 
again remind the reader, that both the one and the other are 
compositions of Plato: both alike are offspring of his inge- 
nious and productive imagination. Protagoras is not the 
author of that which appears here under his name: and when 
we read the disparaging epithets which many critics affix to 
his discourse, we must recollect that these epithets, if they 
were well-founded, would have no real application to the his- 
torical Protagoras, but only to Plato himself. He has set 
forth two aspects, distinct and in part opposing, of ethics 
and politics: and he has provided a worthy champion for 
each. Philosophy, or “reasoned truth,” if it be attain- 
able at all, cannot most certainly be attained without such 
many-sided handling: still less can that which Plato calls 
knowledge be attained—or such command of philosophy as 
will enable a man to stand a Sokratic cross-examination in it. 

In the last speech of Sokrates in the dialogue,* we find him 
proclaiming, that the first of all problems to be over or eth 
solved was, What virtue really is? upon which ‘problems 
there prevails serious confusion of opinions. It was "7S — 
a second question—important, yet still second and presup- 
posing the solution of the first—Whether virtue is teachable ? 


* Plato, Protag. p. 361 C. 
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We noticed the same judgment as to the order of the two 
questions delivered by Sokrates in the Menon.' 

Now the conception of ethical questions in this order—the 
Difference of reluctance to deal with the second until the first has 
tween him been fully debated and settled—is one fundamental 
agoras flows characteristic of Sokrates. The difference of method, 
difference of between him and Protagoras, flows from this prior 
egorases- difference between them in fundamental conception. 
virtue {What virtue is, Protagoras neither defines nor ana- 
quiry. lyzes, nor submits to debate. He manifests no con- 
sciousness of the necessity of analysis: he accepts the ground 
already prepared for him by King Nomos: he thus proceeds 
as if the first step had been made sure, and takes his depar- 
ture from hypotheses of which he renders no account—as the 
Platonic Sokrates complains of the geometers for doing." To 
Protagoras, social or political virtue is a known and familiar 
datum, about which no one can mistake: which must be pos- 
sessed in greater or less measure, by every man, as a con- 
dition of the existence of society: which every individual has 
an interest in promoting in all his neighbours: and which 
every one therefore teaches and enforces upon every one 
else. It is a matter of common sense or common sentiment, 
and thus stands in contrast with the special professional ac- 
complishments, which are confined only to a few; and the 
possessors, teachers, and learners of which are each an assign- 
able section of the society. The parts or branches of virtue 
are, in like manner, assumed by him as known, in their rela- 
tions to cach other and to the whole. This persuasion of 
knowledge, without preliminary investigation, he adopts from 
the general public, with whom he is in communion of senti- 

t See the last preceding chapter of 


this volume, p. 10 
Upon this order, necessarily required, 


controverts the position of Eberhard ; 
maintaining “that this is far too sub- 


of the two questions, Schleiermacher 
has a pertinent remark in his general 
Einleitung to the works of Plato, p. 26. 
Eberhard (he says) affirms that the 
end proposed by Plato in his dia- 
logues was to forin the minds of the 
noble Athenian youth, so as to make 
them virtuous citizens. Schleiermacher 


ordinate a standing-point for philo- 
sophy, besides that it is reasoning in 
a circle, since philosophy has first to 
determine what the virtue of a citizen 
18 3 


* Bee supra, vol. i. ch. vi. p. 229, 
and ch. xv. p. 467, respecting these 
remarks of Plato on the gcometers. 
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ment. What they accept and enforce as virtue, he accepts 
and enforces also. 

Again, the method pursued by Protagoras, is one suitable 
to a teacher who has jumped over this first step; methoa of 
who assumes virtue, as something fixed in the public GauSccus 
sentiments—and addresses himself to those senti- sadresed to 
ments, ready-made as he finds them. He expands pubic sent- 
and illustrates them in continuous lectures of some which he ts 
length, which fill both the ears and minds of the lise ”""""" 
tener—“Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna:” he describes their 
growth, propagation, and working in the community: he gives 
interesting comments on the poets, eulogising the admired 
heroes who form the theme of their verses, and enlarging on 
their admonitions. Moreover, while resting altogether upon 
the authority of King Nomos, he points out the best jewel in 
the crown of that potentate; the great social fact, of punish- 
ment prospective, rationally apportioned, and employed alto- 
gether for preventing and deterring—instead of being a mere 
retrospective impulse, vindictive or retributive for the past. 
He describes instructively the machinery operative in the 
community for ensuring obedience to what they think right: 
he teaches, in his eloquent expositions and interpretations, 
the same morality, public and private, that every one else 
teaches: while he can perform the work of teaching, some- 
what more effectively than they. Lastly, his method is 
essentially showy and popular ; intended for numerous assem- 
blies, reproducing the established creeds and sentiments of 
those assemblies, to their satisfaction and admiration. He is 
prepared to be met and answered in his own way, by opposing 
speakers; and he conceives himself more than a match for 
such rivals. He professes also to possess the art of short con- 
versation or discussion. But in the exercise of this art, he 
runs almost involuntarily into his more characteristic endow- 
ment of continuous speech: besides that the points which he 
raises for discussion assume all the fundamental principles, 
and turn only upon such applications of*those principles as 
are admitted by most persons to be open questions, not fore- 
closed by a peremptory orthodoxy. 
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Upon all these points, Sokrates is the formal antithesis of 
Metnoa o¢  Erotagoras. He disclaims altogether the capacities 
Deciv upon tO Which that Sophist lays claim. Not only he 
the pebien cannot teach virtue, but he professes not to know 
xovasted What it is, nor whether it be teachable at all. He 
starts from a different point of view: not consider- 
ing virtue as a known datum, or as an universal postulate, 
but assimilating it to a special craft or accomplishment, in 
which a few practitioners suffice for the entire public: requir- 
ing that in this capacity it shall be defined, and its practitioners 
and teachers pointed out. He has no common ground with 
Protagoras; for the difficulties which he moots are just such as 
the common consciousness (and Protagoras along with it) 
overleaps or supposes to be settled. His first requirement, 
advanced under the modest guise of a small doubt* which 
Protagoras must certainly be competent to remove, is, to 
know—What virtue is? What are the separate parts of 
virtue—justice, moderation, holiness, &c.? What is the rela- 
tion which they bear to each other and to the whole—virtue ? 
Are they homogeneous, differing only in quantity—or has 
each of them its own specific essence and peculiarity?” Re- 
specting virtue as a whole, we must recollect, Protagoras had 
discoursed eloquently and confidently, as of a matter per- 
fectly known. He is now called back as it were to meet an 
attack in the rear: to answer questions which he had never 
considered, and which had never even presented themselves 
to him as questions. At first he replies as if the questions 
offered no difficulty ;* sometimes he does not feel their im- 
portance, so that it seems to him a matter of indifference 
whether he replies in the affirmative or negative. But he 
finds himself brought round, by a series of questions, to assent 
to conclusions which he nevertheless thinks untrue, and 

= Plato, Protag. pp. 828-329. xAxv| * Plato, Protag. p. 829 D. *AAAa 
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which are certainly unwelcome. Accordingly, he becomes 
more and more disgusted with the process of analytical inter- 
rogation; and at length answers with such impatience and 
prolixity, that the interrogation can no longer be prose- 
cuted. Here comes in the break — the remonstrance of 
Sokrates—and the mediation of the by-standers. 

It is this antithesis between the eloquent popular lecturer, 
and the analytical enquirer and cross-examiner, Antithesis | 
which the dialogue seems mainly intended to set sloquent lec- 
forth. Protagoras professes to know that which he slytia 
neither knows, nor has ever tried to probe to the miner. 
bottom. Upon this false persuasion of knowledge, the 
Sokratic Elenchus is brought to bear. We are made to see 
how strange, repugnant, and perplexing, is the process of 
analysis to this eloquent expositor: how incompetent he is to 
go through it without confusion: how little he can define his 
own terms, or determine the limits of those notions on which 
he is perpetually descanting. 

It is not that Protagoras is proved to be wrong (I speak 
- now of this early part of the conversation, between Protagores 
chapters 51-62—pp. 329-335) in the substantive to be always 
ground which he takes. I do not at all believe (ag though he is 
many critics either affirm or imply) that Plato brought tos 
intended all which he composed under the name of ton. 
Protagoras to be vile perversion of truth, with nothing but 
empty words and exorbitant pretensions. I do not even believe 
that Plato intended all those observations, to which the name 
of Protagoras is prefixed, to be accounted silly—while all that 
is assigned to Sokrates,> is admirable sense and acuteness. 
It is by no means certain that Plato intended to be under- 
stood as himself endorsing the opinions which he ascribes 
everywhere to Sokrates: and it is quite certain that he does not 
always make the Sokrates of one dialogue consistent with the 
Sokrates of another. For the purpose of showing the in- 
capacity of the respondent to satisfy the exigencies of analysis, 


> Schéne, in his Commentary on the | under the name of Protagoras (Ueber 
Protagoras, is of opinion that a good | den Protag. von Platon, p. 180 seq.). 
part of Plato’s own doctrine is given 
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we need not necessarily suppose that the conclusion to which 
the questions conduct should be a true one. If the respondent 
be brought, through his own admissions, to a contradiction, 
this is enough to prove that he did not know the subject 
deeply enough to make the proper answers and distinctions. 
But whatever may have been the intention of Plato, if we 
Affirmation look at the fact, we shall find that what he has 
about cour- assigned to Sokrates is not always true, nor what 


firmed by he “has given to Protagoras, always false. The 
Plato himself 
eewhere, positions laid down by the latter—That many men 


are courageous, but unjust: that various persons are just, 
without being wise and intelligent : that he who possesses one 
virtue, does not of necessity possess all:°—are not only in 
conformity with the common opinion, but are quite true, 
though Sokrates is made to dispute them. Moreover, the 
arguments employed by Sokrates (including in those argu- 
ments the strange propositions that justice is just, and that 
holiness is holy) are certainly noway conclusive. Though 
Protagoras, becoming entangled in difficulties, and incapable 
of maintaining his consistency against an embarrassing cross- - 
examination, is of course exhibited as ignorant of that which 
he professes to know—the doctrine which he maintains is 
neither untrue in itself, nor even shown to be apparently 
untrue. 

As to the arrogant and exorbitant pretensions which the 
The harsh Platonic commentators ascribe to Protagoras, more is 
flied by cri- Said than the reality justifies. He pretends to know 
on bles nt What virtue, Justice, moderation, courage, &c., are, 


© Plato, Protag. c. 51, p. 329 E. | c. 58, p. 333 B. 


Protagoras is here made to affirm that 
many men are courageous who are 
neither just, nor temperate, nor virtuous 
in other respects. Sokrates contradicts 
the position. But in the Treatise De 
Legibus (i. p. 630 B), Plato himself 
says the same thing as Protagoms is 
here made to say: at least assuming 
that the Athenian speaker in De Legg. 
represents the sentiment of Plato him- 


To say ‘“‘ Justice is just,” or “ Holi- 
ness is holy,” is indeed either mere 
tautology, or else an impropriety of 
speech. Dr. Hutcheson observes on 
an analogous case :—“‘ None can apply 
moral attributes to the very faculty of 
perceiving moral qualities: or call his 
moral Sense morally Good or Evil, any 
more than he calls the power of tasting, 
; Sweet or bitter—or the power of seeing, 


self at the time when he composed that | strait or crooked, white or black” 


treatise. 


(Hutcheron on the Passions, sect. i. 


4 Plato, Protag. c. 4, p. 330 C, Kern 
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and he is proved not to know. But this is what bome ont by 
e ogue. 


every one else pretends to know also, and what He stands on 


the same 


every body else teaches as well as he—“ Hae Janug sround asithe 
summus ab imo Perdocet: hee recinunt juveneg slousness. 
dictata ‘senesque.” What he pretends to do, beyond the 
.general public, he really can do. He can discourse, learnedly 
and eloquently, upon these received doctrines and sentiments : 
he can enlist the feelings and sympathies of the public in 
favour of that which he, in common with the public, believes 
to be good—and against that which he and they believe to be 
bad: he can thus teach virtue more effectively than others. 
But whether that, which is received as virtue, be really such— 
he has never analysed or verified: nor does he willingly 
submit to the process of analysis. Here again he is in har- 
mony with the general public; for they hate, as much as he 
does, to be dragged back to fundamentals, and forced to 
explain, defend, revise, or modify, their established sentiments 
and maxims: which they apply as principia for deduction 
to particular cases, and which they recognise as axioms 
whereby other things are to be tried, not as liable to be tried 
themselves. Protagoras is one of the general public, in 
dislike of, and inaptitude for, analysis and dialectic discussion: 
while he stands above them in his eloquence and his power 
of combining, illustrating, and adorning, received doctrines. 
These are points of superiority, not pretended, but real. 

The aversion of Protagoras for dialectic discussion—after 
causing an interruption of the ethical argument, and aversion of 


Protagoras 


an interlude of comment on the poet Simonides—is for dialectic. 
Interlude 


at length with difficulty overcome, and the argument. about the 
song of Si- 
is then resumed. The question still continues, monides. 
What is virtue? What are the five different parts of virtue ? 
Yet it is so far altered that Protagoras now admits that the 
four parts of virtue which Sokrates professed to have shown 
to be nearly identical, really are tolerably alike: but he 
nevertheless contends that courage is very different from 
all of them; repeating his declaration that many men are 
Ourageous, but unjust and stupid at the same time. This 


position Sokrates undertakes to refute. In doing so, he lays 
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out one of the largest, most distinct, and most positive 
theories of virtue, which can be found in the Platonic 
writings. 

Virtue, according to this theory, consists in a right mea- 
Ethical view surement and choice of pleasures and pains: in de- 


Erie ciding correctly, wherever we have an alternative, 
at length, on which side lies the largest pleasure or the least 
sealer soe: pain—and choosing the side which presents this 
or wrong cal- balance. ‘T’o live pleasurably, is pronounced to be 
eral good: to live without pleasure or in pain, is evil. 
agent. Moreover, nothing but pleasure, or comparative 


mitigation of pain, is good: nothing but pain is evil. Good, 
is identical with the greatest pleasure or least pain: evil, 
with the greatest pain, meaning thereby each pleasure and 
each pain when looked at along with its consequences and 
concomitants. The grand determining cause and condition 
of virtue is knowledge: the knowledge, science, or art, of 


¢ The substantial identity of Good 
with Pleasure, of Evil with Pain, was 
the doctrine of the historical Sokrates 
as declared in Xenophon’s Memora- 
bilia. See, among other passages, i. 
6,8. Tov 5t uh Sovrdevdew yarrpl unde 
Srvw wal Aayvelg, ofe: Tt BAAO alTid- 
repoy elvya:, } rd Erepa Exew robTrwy 
Hdlw, & ud udvoy ev xpelg Byra evopalve:, 
GAAG Kal dawlSas wapéxovra wpeAhoey 
del; Kal psy rotré ye olo@a, Br: of uty 
olduevo: pndty eb apdrrew ov« edppal- 
vovrat, of 3t fryovmevor KaAGS Mpoxopely 
éaurois, } yewpylay  vauxAnplay 4 
Barr’ 8, ri Oy Tvyxdvaow seve tueven 
ds ed xpdrrovres evdpalvovra:. Ofer 
ody xd wdyrwy TobTwy TocabTny Hdor)y 
elvat, Sony awd row gaurdy re hyeioOa 
Beatio ylyverOal wal pldous auelvous 
xradcOa; "Evy rolvuy 8:aTeA@ TaiTa 
voul Cov. 

Locke saya, ‘Essay on Human Un- 
derstanding,’ Book ii. ch. 28. ‘“‘ Good 
or Evil is nothing but pleasure or pain 
to us—or that which procures pleasure 
or pain to us. Moral good or evil then 
is only the conformity or disagreement 
of our voluntary actions to some law, 
whereby good or evil is drawn on us 
by the will and power of the law- 
maker; which g 


breach of the law, is that we call 
reward or punishment.” 

The formal distinction here taken 
by Locke between pleasure and that 
which procures pleasure — both the one 
and the other being called Good—’the 
like in regard to pain and evil) is not 
distinctly stated by Sokrates in the 
Protagoras, though he says nothing 
inconsistent with it: but it is distinctly 
stated in the Republic ii. p. 8357—-where 
Good is distributed under three heads. 
1. That which we desire immediately 
and for itself—such as Enjoyment, 
Innocuous pleasure. 2. That which 
we desire both for itself and for its 
consequences — health, intelligence, 
good sight or hearing, &c. 8. That 
which we do not desire ‘perhaps even 
shun) for itself, but whi aga accept 
by reason of its consequences in avert- 
ing greater pains or procuring greater 
pleasures. 

This discrimination of the varieties 
of Good, given in the Republic, is 
quite consistent with what is stated by 
Sokrates in the Protagoras, though it 
is more full and precise. But it is not 
consistent with what Sokrates says in 
the Gorgias, where he asserts a radical 


or evil, pleasure | dissimilarity of nature between 73) and 


or pain, attending our observance or | éya@dy. 
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correctly measuring the comparative value of different plea- 
sures and pains. Such knowledge (the theory affirms) wher- 
ever it is possessed, will be sure to command the whole man, 
to dictate all his conduct, and to prevail over every tempta- 
tion of special appetite or aversion. To say that a man who 
knows on which side the greatest pleasure or the least pain 
lies, will act against his knowledge—is a mistake. If he acts 
in this way, it is plain that he does not possess the knowledge, 
and that he sins through ignorance. 

Protagoras agrees with Sokrates in the encomiums be- 
stowed on the paramount importance and ascendancy protagoras is 
of knowledge: but does not at first agree with him Mea‘o"his 
in identifying good with pleasure, and evil with pain. °°" 
Upon this point, too, he is represented as agreeing in opinion 
with the Many. He does not admit that to live pleasurably 
is goud, unless where a man takes his pleasure in honourable 
things. He thinks it safer, and more consistent with his own 
whole life, to maintain—That pleasurable things, or painful 
things, may be either good, or evil or indifferent, according to 
the particular case. 

This doctrine Sokrates takes much pains to refute. He 
contends that pleasurable things, so far forth a8 jessoning of 
pleasurable, are always good, and painful things, so °** 
far forth as painful, always evil. When some pleasures are 
called evil, that is not on account of any thing belonging to 
the pleasure itself, but because of its ulterior consequences 
and concomitants, which are painful or distressing in a degree 
more than countervailing the pleasure. So too, when some 
pains are pronounced to be good, this is not from any pecu- 
liarity in the pain itself, but because of its consequences and 
concomitants: such pain being required as a condition to the 
attainment of health, security, wealth, and other pleasures or 
satisfactions more than counterbalancing. Sokrates challenges 
opponents to name any other end, with reference to which 
things are called good, except their tendency to prevent or 
relieve pains and to ensure a balance of pleasure: he chal- 
lenges them to.name any other end, with reference to which 
things are called evil, except their tendency to produce pains 
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and to intercept or destroy pleasures. In measuring pleasures 
and pains against each other, there is no other difference to 
be reckoned except that of greater or less, more or fewer. 
The difference between near and distant, does indeed obtrude 
itself upon us as a misleading element. But it is the special 
task of the “measuring science” to correct this illusion— 
and to compare pleasures or pains, whether near or distant, . 
according to their real worth: just as we learn to rectify the 
illusions of the sight in regard to near and distant objects. 

Sokrates proceeds to apply this general principle in cor- 
Application recting the explanation of courage given by Prot- 
soning to the agoras. He shows, or tries to show, that courage, 
age. dike all the other branches of virtue, consists in 
acting on a just estimate of comparative pleasures and pains. 
No man affronts evil, or the alternative of greater pain, 
knowing it to be such: no man therefore adventures himself 
in any terrible enterprise, knowing it to be so: neither the 
brave nor the timid do this. Both the brave and the 
timid affront that which they think not terrible, or the least. 
terrible of two alternatives: but they estimate differently 
what is such. The former go readily to war when required, 
the latter evade it. Now to go into war when required, is 
honourable: being honourable, it is good: being honourable 
and good, it is pleasurable. The brave know this, and enter 
upon it willingly: the timid not only do not know it, but 
‘entertain the contrary opinion, looking upon war as painful 
and terrible, and therefore keeping aloof. The brave men 
fear what it is honourable to fear, the cowards what it is 
dishonourable to fear: the former act upon the knowledge 
of what is really terrible, the latter are misled by their ig- 
norance of it. Courage is thus, like the other virtues, a 
case of accurate knowledge of comparative pleasures and 
pains, or of good and evil.‘ 


‘ Compere, respecting Coumge, a! may be illustrated by a sentence from 
passage in the Republic, iv. pp. 429 C, | the funeral oration delivered by Peri- 
430 B, which is better stated there klés, Thucyd. ii. 43. "Aryeworépa y 
(though substantially the same opinion) | dvdpi ye ppdynua txovrs 4 ev re per 
than here in the Protagoras. Tov paraxicOijva: xdawois, # 6 pera 

The opinion of the Platonic Sokrates | jduns wal wowijs eAwldos Gua yryvé- 
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Such is the ethical theory which the Platonic Sokrates 
enunciates in this dialogue, and which Protagoras ,,, ee 
and the others accept. It is positive and distinct, Which Plato 


here lays 
to a degree very unusual with Plato. We shall] dows !smore 
find that he theorises differently in other dialogues; specif ‘hs 


whether for the better or the worse, will be here- #ii¢o"2™ 
after seen. He declares here explicitly that plea- """* 
sure, or happiness, is the end to be pursued; and pain, or 
misery, the end to be avoided: and that there is no other 
end, in reference to which things can be called good or evil, 
except as they tend to promote pleasure or mitigate suffering, 
on the one side—to entail pain or suffering on the other. 
He challenges objectors to assign any other end. And thus 
much is certain—that in those other dialogues where he 
himself departs from the present doctrine, he has not com- 
plied with his own challenge. Nowhere has he specified a 
different end. In other dialogues, as well as in the Prota- 
goras, Plato has insisted on the necessity of a science or art of 
calculation: but in no other dialogue has he told us distinctly 
what are the items to be calculated. 

I perfectly agree with the doctrine laid down by Sokrates 
in the Protagoras, that pain or suffering is the End to be 
avoided or lessened as far as possible—and pleasure or happi- 


pevos avaloOnros @dvaros—which Dr. is more intolerable to the brave man 
Arnold thus translates in his note. | than the fear of wounds and death in 
“For more grievous to a man of noble | the service of his country. See Plato, 
mind is the misery which comes to- | Leg. i. pp. 646-647. He is poBepbds pera 
gether with cowardice, than the unfelt | véuov, werd Sinns, p. 647 E. Such is 
death which befalls him in the midst | the way in which both Plato and 
of his strength and hopes for the com- | Thucydides conceive the character of 
mon welfare.” the brave citizen as compared with the 
So again in the Phsedon (p. 68) | coward. 
Sokrates describes the courage of the It is plain that this resolves itself 
ordinary unphilosophical citizen to | ultimately into a different estimate of 
consist in braving death from fear of | prospective pains; the case being one 
greater evils (which is the same view | in which pleasure is not concerned. 
as that of Sokrates in the Protagoras’, | That the pains of self-reproach and 
while the philosopher is courageous on | infamy in the eyes of others are among 
a different principle; aspiring only to | the most agonising in the human 
reason and intelligence, with the plea- | bosom, need hardly be remarked. At 
sures attending it, he welcomes death | the same time the sentiments here 
as releasing his mind from the obstruc- | conceived embrace a wide field of 
tive companionship of the body. sympathy, comprising the interests, 
The fear of disgrace and dishonour, | honour, and security, of others as well 
in his own eyes and in those of others, ' as of the individual agent. 
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ness the End to be pursued as far as attainable—by intelli- 
Remarks on gent forethought and comparison: that there is no 
here nid” Other intelligible standard of reference, for applica- 
down by So- ; . 
krates. It ts tion of the terms Good and Evil, except the ten- 
and xo dency to produce happiness or misery: and that if 
dential. this standard be rejected, ethical debate loses all 
standard for rational discussion, and becomes only an enunci- 
ation of the different sentiments, authoritative and _ self- 
justifying, prevalent in each community. But the End just 
mentioned is highly complex, and care must be taken to 
conceive it in its full comprehension. Herein I conceive the 
argument of Sokrates (in the Protagoras) to be imcomplete. 
It carries attention only to a part of the truth, keeping out 
of sight, though not excluding, the remainder. It considers 
each man as an individual, determining good or evil for him- 
self by calculating his own pleasures and pains: as a prudent, 
temperate, and courageous agent, but neither as just nor bene- 
ficent. It omits to take account of him as member of a society, 
composed of many others akin or co-ordinate with himself. 
Now it is the purpose of an ethical or political reasoner (such 
as Plato both professes to be and really is) to study the 
means of happiness, not simply for the agent himself, but for 
that agent together with others around him—for the members 
of the community generally.2 The Platonic Sokrates says 
this himself in the Republic: and accordingly, he there treats 
of other points which are not touched upon by Sokrates in 
the Protagoras. He proclaims that the happiness of each 
citizen must be sought only by means consistent with the 
security, and to a certain extent, with the happiness of others: 
he provides as far as practicable that all shall derive their 
pleasures and pains from the same causes: common pleasures, 
and common pains, to all." The doctrine of Sokrates in the 
Protagoras requires to be enlarged so as to comprehend these 
other important elements. Since the conduct of every agent 
affects the happiness of others, he must be called upon to take 
& Plato, Republ. iv. pp. 420-421,! Throughout the first of these pas- 
y. p. 466 A. sages we see @ya@dy used as the equi- 


4 Plato, Republ. v. pp. 462 A-B-D, valent of #30»), xaxdy as the equivalent 
464 A-D. of Adwn. 
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account of its consequences under both aspects, especially 
where it goes to inflict hurt or privation upon others. Good 
and evil depend upon that scientific computation and com- 
parison of pleasures and pains which Sokrates in the Prota- 
goras prescribes: but the computation must include, to a 
certain extent, the pleasures and pains (security and rightful 
expectations) of others besides the agent himself, implicated 
in the consequences of his acts.' 

As to this point, we shall find the Platonic Sokrates not 
always correct, nor even consistent with himself. comparison | 

° ° . with the Re- 
This will appear especially when we come to see the public. 
account which he gives of Justice in the Republic. In that 
branch of the Ethical End, a direct regard to the security of 
others comes into the foreground. For in an act of injustice, 
the prominent characteristic is that of harm done to others— 
though that is not the whole, since the security of the agent 
himself is implicated with that of others in the general fulfil- 
ment of these obligations. It is this primary regard to others, 
and secondary regard to self, implicated in one complex feel- 
ing—which distinguishes justice from prudence. The Platonic 
Sokrates in the Republic (though his language is not always 
clear) does not admit this; but considers justice as a branch 
of prudence, necessary to ensure the happiness of the indi- 
vidual agent himself. 

Now in the Protagoras, what the Platonic Sokrates dwells 
upon (in the argument which I have been consider- The dts- 


course of 


ing) is prudence, temperance, courage: little or iecerg 


nothing is said about justice: there was therefore ® important 
part of the 


the less necessity for insisting on that prominent Whole case, 


reference to the security of others (besides the agent ee 
himself) which justice involves. If, however, we >y Skrates. 
turn back to the earlier part of the dialogue, to the speech 


delivered by Protagoras, we see justice brought into the fore- 


' See, especially on this point, the | alone, but the greatest amount of 
brief but valuable Tract on Utili- | happiness altogether. So that we can- 
tarianism (Parker, 1863) by Mr. John | not with exactness call the doctrine of 
Stuart Mill. In page 16 of that work | Sokrates, in his conversation with 
attention is called to the fact, that in | Protagoras, “the theory of Utili- 
Utilitarianism the standard is not the ' tarianism,”’ as Mr. Mill calla it in 
greatest happiness of the agent himself page 1. 

G2 
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ground. It is not indeed handled analytically (which is not 
the manner of that Sophist), nor is it resolved into regard to 
pleasure and pain, happiness and misery: but it is announced 
as a social sentiment indispensably and reciprocally necessary 
from every man towards every other (d/«en—aidas), distinguish- 
able from those endowments which supply the wants and 
multiply the comforts of the individual himself. The very 
existence of the social union requires, that each man should 
feel a sentiment of duties on his part towards others, and 
duties on their parts towards him: or (in other words) of rights 
en his part to have his interests considered by others, and 
rights on their parts to have their interests considered by him. 
Unless this sentiment of reciprocity—reciprocal duty and 
right—exist in the bosom of each individual citizen, or at 
least in the large majority—no social union could subsist. 
There are doubtless different degrees of the sentiment : more- 
over the rights and duties may be apportioned better or worse, 
more or less fairly, among the individuals of a society; thus 
rendering the society more or less estimable and comfortable. 
But without a certain minimum of the sentiment in each 
individual bosom, even the worst constituted society could not 
hold together. And it is this sentiment of reciprocity which 
Protagoras (in the dialogue before us) is introduced as postu- 
lating in his declaration, that justice and the sense of shame 
(unlike to professional aptitudes) must be distributed uni- 
-versally and without exception among all the members of a 
community. Hach man must feel them, in his conduct 
towards others: each man must also be able to reckon that 
others will feel the like, in their behaviour towards him.* 


k Professor Bain (in his work on 
the Emotions and the Will, ch. xv. 
On the Ethical Emotions, pp. 299-300.) 
has given remarks extremely pertinent 
to the illustration of that doctrine 
which Plato has here placed under the 
name of Protagoras. 

“ The supposed uniformity of moral 
distinctions resolves itself into the two 
following particulars. First, the com- 
mon end of public security, which is 
also individual preservation, demands 
certain precautions which are every- 


where very much alike, and can in no 
case be dispensed with. Some sort of 
constituted authority to control the 
individual impulses and protect each 
man’s person and property. The duties 
springing out of this necessary arrange- 
ment are essentially the same in all 
societies. They have a pretty uniform 
character all over the globe. If the 
sense of the common safety were not 
sufficiently strong to constitute the 
social tie of obedience to some common 
regulations, society could not exist. 
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If we thus compare the Ethical End, as implied, though 
not explicitly laid down, by Protagoras in the earlier 


The Ethical 
part of the dialogue,—and as laid down by Sokrates fra ih 
in the later part—we shall see that while Sokrates #cumof 
restricta it to a true comparative estimate of the frorcesra 
pains and pleasures of the agent himself, Protagoras fe Pa” 
enlarges it so as to include a direct reference to iiute 
those of others also, coupled with an expectation of t{,'‘tim- 
the like reference on the part of others! Sokrates “ 


is satisfied with requiring from each person calculating pru- 
dence for his own pleasures and pains: while Protagoras pro- 
claims that after this attribute had been obtained by man, and 
individual wants supplied, still there was a farther element 
necessary in the calculation—the social sentiment or reci- 
procity of regard implanted in every one’s bosom: without this 
the human race would have perished. Prudence and skill will 
suffice for an isolated existence ; but if men are to live and act 
in social communion, the services as well as the requirements 


It is no f of the universal spread 
of a special innate faculty of moral dis- 
tinctions, but of a certain rational 
appreciation of what is necessary for 
the very existence of every human 
ae living m the company of others : 
Doubtless, if the sad history of the 
human race had been preserved in all 
its details, we should have many ez- 
amples of tribes that perished from 
being unequal to the ion of a 
social system, or to the restraints im- 
posed by it. We know enough of the 
records of anarchy, to see how difficult 
it is for human nature to comply in 
fall with the social conditions of 
security; but if this were not complied 
with at all, the result would be mutual 
and swift destruction. In the second 
place, mankind have been singularly 
unanimous in the practice of imposing 
upon individual members of societies 
some observances or restraints of purely 
sentimental origin, having no reference, 
direct or indirect, to the maintenance 
of the social tie, with all the safeguards 
implied in it. Ocrtain things founded 
in taste, liking, aversion, or fancy 
have, in every community known to 
us, got themselves erected into the 


dignity of authoritative morality ; 
being (80 to speak) terms of com- 
munion, and enforced by punishment. 
In these rules, founded on men’s senti- 
ments, likings, aversions, or anti- 
pathies, there is nothing common but 
the fact that some one or other of them 
are carried to the length of public 
requirement, and mixed up in one code 
with the more imperative duties that 
hold society together.” 

The postulate of the Platonic Prota- 
goras—that 3{xyn and aidms must exist 
to a certain extent in each man’s 
bosom, as a condition to the very exist- 
ence of society—agrees with the first 
of the two elements here distinguished 
by Mr. Bain, and does not necessarily 
go beyond it. But the unsystematic 
teaching and universal propagundism 
which Protagoras describes as the 
agency whereby virtue is communi- 
cated, applies alike to both the two 
elements distinguished by Mr. Bain: 
to the factitious exigencies of King 
Nomos, as well as to his tutelary con- 
trol. It is this mixed mass that the 
Sokratic analysis is brought to ex- 
amine. 

! Plato, Protag. pp. 321-322. 
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of each man must be shaped in a certain measure, with a 
direct view to the security of others as well as to his own. 

In my judgment, the Ethical End, exclusively self-regard- 
ing, here laid down by Sokrates, is too narrow. And if we 
turn to other Platonic dialogues, we shall find Sokrates still 
represented as proclaiming a self-regarding Ethical End; 
though not the same as what we read in the Protagoras. 
In the Gorgias, Republic, Pheedon, &c., we shall find him 
discountenancing the calculation (recommended in the Prota- 
goras) of pleasures and pains against each other, as greater, 
more certain, durable, &c., and insisting that all shall be 
estimated according as they bear on the general condition or 
health of the mind, which he assimilates to the general con- 
dition or health of the body. The health of the body, con- 
sidered as an End to be pursued, is essentially self-regarding : 
so also is the health of the mind. I shall touch upon this 
farther when I consider the above-mentioned dialogues: at 
present, I only remark that they agree with the Sokrates of 
the Protagoras in assuming a self-regarding Ethical End, 
though they do not agree with him in describing what that 
End should be. | 

-The application which Sokrates makes (in the Protagoras) 
Plato'sreae Of his own assumed Ethical End to the explanation 
culonicis Of courage, is certainly confused and unsatisfactory. 
tntisfactory, And indeed, we may farther remark that the general 
stoateor- result at which Plato seems to be aiming in this 
a dialogue, viz.: That all the different virtues are at 
the bottom one and the same, and that he who possesses one 
of them must also possess the remainder—cannot be made out 
even upon his own assumptions. Though it be true that all 
the virtues depend upon correct calculation, yet as each of 
them applies to a different set of circumstances and different 
disturbing and misleading causes, the same man who calcu- 
lates well under one set of circumstances, may calculate badly 
under others. The position laid down by Protagoras, that 
men are often courageous but unjust,—just, but not wise—is no- 
way refuted by Plato. Nor is it even inconsistent with Plato’s 
own theory, though he seems to think it so. 
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Some of the Platonic commentators maintain, that the 
doctrine here explicitly laid down and illustrated by jjctrine of 
Sokrates, viz.: the essential identity of the pleasur- Stl!baum 


and other cri- 
able with the good, of the painful with the evil—is U3!snetor 
to be regarded as not serious, but as taken up in peo 
jest for the purpose of mocking and humiliating ate on 


Protagoras. Such an hypothesis appears to me un- Pumsss! 


tenable; contradicted by the whole tenor of the fwmakeyor 
dialogue. Throughout all the Platonic compositions, ‘" oon 
there is nowhere to be found any train of argument more 
direct, more serious, and more elaborate, than that by which 
Sokrates here proves the identity of good with pleasure, of 
pain with evil (p. 351 to end). Protagoras begins by deny- 
ing it, and is only compelled to accept the conclusion against 
his own will, by the series of questions which he cannot other- 
wise answer." Sokrates admits that the bulk of mankind are 
also opposed to it: but he establishes it with an ingenuity 
which is pronounced to be triumphant by all the hearers 
around.” The commentators are at liberty to impeach the 
reasoning as unsound; but to set it aside as mere banter and 
mockery, is preposterous. Assume it even to be intended as 
mockery—assume that Sokrates is mystifying the hearers, 
by a string of delusive queries, to make out a thesis which he 
knows to be untrue and silly—how can the mockery fall 
upon Protagoras, who denies the thesis from the beginning ?? 
™ Sec Brandis, Geschichte der : consistent or not with the Gorgias and 
Griech.-Rim. Philosophie, Part ii. | Philébus. Yet here we find Ficinus 
sect. 114, note® p. 458; Stallbaum, | misrepresenting the Protagoras, in 
Prolegom. ad Protag. pp. 15-33-34. order to force it into harmony with 
So too Ficinus says in his Argu- | the other two. 
mentum to the Protagoras (p. 765). =» This is so directly stated that I 
“Tum vero de bono et malo multa | am surprised to find Zeller (among 
tractantur. Siquidem prudentia est | many other critics) announcing that 
scientia eligendi boni, malique vitandi. | Plato here accepts for the occasion the 
Ambigitur autem utrum bonum malum- | Standpunkt of his enemies (Philos. der 
que idem sit penitus quod et voluptas | Griech. vol. ii. p. 380, ed. 2nd). 
et dolor. Neque affirmatur id quidem ° Plato, Protag. p. 358 A. dwreppuas 
omnino, neque manifesté omnino nega- | ede: &xaciw dAn0% elvat 7d elpnuéva. 
tur. De hoc enim in Gorgi& Phie- P When Stallbaum asserts that the 
boque et alibi,” &c. thesis is taken up by Sokrates as one 
When a critic composes an Argu-' which was maintained by Protagoras 
ment to tle Protagoras, he is surcly tnd the other Sophists (Proleg. p. 33), 
under obligation to report faithfully he says what is distinctly at variance 


and exactly what is declared by So- , with the dialogue, p. 351. 
krates in the Protagoras, whether it be Schleiermacher maintains that this 
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The irony, if it were irony, would be misplaced and 
absurd. 

The commentators resort to this hypothesis, partly because 
the doctrine in question is one which they disapprove 
—partly because doctrines inconsistent with it are 
maintained in other Platonic dialogues. These are 
the same two reasons upon which, in other cases, various 
dialogues have been rejected as not genuine works of Plato. 
The first of the two reasons is plainly irrelevant: we must 
accept what Plato gives us, whether we assent to it or not. 


Grounds of 
that doctrine, 
Their insuffi- 
ciency. 


same thesis (the fundamental identity 
of good with pleasure, evil with pain) 
is altogether ‘“unsokratic and un- 

latonic;” that it is handled here by 
Bokrates in @ manner visibly ironical 
(sichtbar ironisch); that the purpose 
of the argument is to show the stupidity 
of Protagoras, who is puzzled and im- 
posed upon by such obvious fallacies 
(Kinleitung zum Protag. p. 230, 
bottom of p. 232), and who is made to 
exhibit (so Schleiermacher says, Einl. 
zum Gorgias, p. 14) a string of ludi- 
crous absurdities. 

Upon this I have to remark first, 
that if the stupidity of Protagoras is 
intended to be shown up, that of all 
the other persons present must be 
equally manifested; for all of them 
assent emphatically, at the close, to 
the thesis as having been proved 
(Prot. p. 358 A): next, that I am un- 
able tu see either the absurdities of 
Protagoras or the irony of Sokrates, 
which Schleiermacher usserts to be so 
visible. The argument of Sokratcs is 
as serious and elaborate as any thing 
which we read in Plato. Schleier- 
macher seems to me to misconceive 
altogether (not only here but also in 
his Finleitung zum Gorgias, p. 10) 
the concluding argument of Sokrates 
in the Protagoras. To describe the 
identity between 73) and dyaédy asa 
‘‘scheinbare Voraussetzung ”’ is to de- 
part from the plain meaning of words. 

Again, Steinhart contends that So- 
krates assumes this doctrine (identity 
of pleasure with good, pain, with evil), 
** not as his own opinion, but only hypo 
thetically, with a sarcastic side-glance 
at the absurd consequences which many 
deduced from it - only as the received 


419), 


world-morality, as the opinion of the 
majority ” (Kinleit. zum Protag. p. 
ow Steinhart can find proof of 
this in the dialogue I am at a loss to 
understand. The dialogue presents to 
us Sokrates introducing the opinion as 
his own, aguinst that of Protagoras and 
aguinst that of the multitude ( p. 351 C). 
On hearing this opposition from Pro- 
tagoras, Sokrates invites him to an 
investigation, whether the opinion be 
just; Sokrates then conducts the in- 
vestigation himself, along with Prota- 
goras, at considerable length, and ulti- 
mately brings out the doctrine as 
proved, with the assent of all present. 

These forced interpretations are 
resorted to, because the critics cannot 
bear to see the Platonic Sokrates 
maintaining a thesis substantially the 
same as that of Eudoxusaud Epikurus, 
Upon this point, K. F. Hermann is 
more moderate than the others; he 
admits the thesis to be seriously main- 
tained in the dialogue—states that it 
was really the opinion of the historical 
Sokrates—and adds that it was also the 
opinion of Plato himself during his 
early Sokratic stadium, when the 
Protagoras (as he thinks) was com- 
posed (Gesch. und Syst. der Plat. Phil. 
pp. 462-463). 

Most of the critics agree in consider- 
ing the Protagoras to be one of Plato’s 
earlicr dialogues, about 403 B.c. Ast 
even refers it to 407 B.c. when Plato 
was about twenty-one years of age. I 
have already given my reasons for 
believing that none of the Platonic 
dialogues were composed before 399 B.o. 
The Protagoras belongs, in my opinion, 
to Plato’s most perfect and mature 
perind, 
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The second reason also, I think, proves little. The dialogues 
are distinct compositions, written each with its own circum- 
stances and purpose: we have no right to require that they 
shall be all consistent with each other in doctrine, especially 
when we look to the long philosophical career of Plato. To 
suppose that the elaborate reasoning of Sokrates in the latter 
portion of the Protagoras is mere irony, intended to mystify 
both Protagoras himself and all the by-standers, who accept 
it as earnest and convincing—appears to me far less reason- 
able than the admission, that the dialectic pleading ascribed 
to Sokrates in one dialogue is inconsistent with that assigned 
to him in another. 

Though there is every mark of seriousness, and no mark of 
irony, in this reasoning of Sokrates, yet we must gurject is 
remember that he does not profess to leave the sub- PiiSen a 
ject settled at the close of the dialogue. On the te re 
contrary, he declares himself to be in a state of “*°* 
puzzle and perplexity. The question, proposed at the out- 
set, Whether virtue is teachable ? remains undecided. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


GORGIAS. 


ARISTOTLE, in one of his lost dialogues, made honourable 
mention of a Corinthian cultivator, who, on reading 
the Platonic Gorgias, was smitten with such vehe- 
rey o; “© ment admiration, that he abandoned his fields and 
Gorgias. his vines, came to Athens forthwith, and committed 
himself to the tuition of Plato.* How much of reality there 
may be in this anecdote, we cannot say: but the Gorgias 
itself is well calculated to justify such warm admiration. It 
opens with a discussion on the nature and purpose of Rhe- 
toric, but is gradually enlarged so as to include a comparison 
of the various schemes of life, and an outline of positive 
ethical theory. It is carried on by Sokrates with three dis- 
tinct interlocutors—Gorgias, Polus, and Kalliklés; but I 
must again remind the reader that all the four are only 
spokesmen prompted by Plato himself.» It may indeed be 
considered almost as three distinct dialogues, connected by a 
loose thread. The historical Gorgias, a native of Leontini in 
Sicily, was the most celebrated of the Grecian rhetors; an 
elderly man during Plato’s youth. He paid visits to different 
cities in all parts of Greece, and gave lessons in rhetoric 
to numerous pupils, chiefly young men of ambitious aspira- 
tions.° 


Persons who 
debate in the 
Gorgias. Ce- 
lebrity of the 


« Themistius, Or. xxiii. p. 356, | KaAAskAjjs wal 6 Topyias nal db Mddos, 


Dindorf. ‘O 3 yewpyds 5 Koplyb:os 
Tp) Topyla tuyyevduevos —- bk abr@ 
éxelvp Topylg, aAAa Te Ady~ by TIAd- 
taov Eypavey én eréyxyp Tov copicrod 
—aitixa apels roy Bypov Kal rods 
duwéAous Adtran owéOnce thy Wuxhy 
xal ra éxelvou éowelpero Kal epurevero: 
Kal ovrds ory dy Tipe "ApiororéAns ey 
To diary TP KopivAly. 

» Aristeides, Orat. xlvi. “fxép trav 
Tertdépwy, p. 387, Dindorf. Tis yap 


ovx oldev, Stet nal 6 Swxpdryns Kal 6 | 


wdyra taut dort WAdrwy, pds rd 
Soxoty abtg@ tpérwy tots dAdyous; 
Though Aristeides asks reasonably 
enough, Who is ignorant of this ?—the 
remarks of Stallbaum and others often 
imply forgetfulness of it. 

¢ Schleiermachcr (Einleitung zum 
Gorgias, vol. iii. p. 22) is of opinion 
that Plato composed the Gorgias 
shortly after returning from his first 
voyage to Sicily, 387 B.c. 

I shall not contradict this: but I see 
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Sokrates and Chrrephon are described as intending to 
come to a rhetorical lecture of Gorgias, but a3 mtroductory 
having been accidentally detained so as not to ort cu 
arrive until just after it has been finished, with bril- $4°%°, 
liant success. Kalliklés however, the host and **** 
friend of Gorgias, promises that the rhetor will readily answer 
any questions put by Sokrates; which Gorgias himself con- 
firms, observing at the same time that no one had asked him 
any new question for many years past.4 Sokrates accordingly 
asks Gorgias what his profession is? what it is that he 
teaches ? what is the definition of rhetoric? Not receiving a 
satisfactory answer, Sokrates furnishes a definition of his 
own: out of which grow two arguments of wide ethical bear- 
ing; carried on by Sokrates, the first against Polus, the 
second against Kalliklés. Both these two are represented as 
voluble speakers, of confident temper, regarding the acqui- 
sition of political power and oratorical celebrity as the grand 
objects of life. Polus had even composed a work on Rhe- 
toric, of which we know nothing: but the tone of this dia- 
logue would seem to indicate (as far as we can judge from 
such evidence) that the style of the work was affected, and 
the temper of the author flippant. 

Here, as in the other dialogues above noticed, the avowed aim 
of Sokrates is—first, to exclude long speaking—next, purpose of 
to get the question accurately conceived, and Seuss. 
answered in an appropriate manner. Specimens {yeu aeint 
are given of unsuitable and inaccurate answers, ‘“” 
which Sokrates corrects. The conditions of a good definition 
are made plain by contrast with bad ones; which either 
include much more than the thing defined, or set forth what 


nothing to prove it. At the same time, ' klesiazuss makes any allusion to the 
Schleiermacher assumes as certain that Republic of Plato. Nor shall I believe, 
Aristophanes in the Ekklesiazuse al- | until some evidence is produced, that 
ludes to the doctrines published by the Republic was composed at so early 
Plato in his Republic (Einleitung zum . a date as 390 B.c. 

Gorgias, p. 20). Putting these two| 4 Plato, Gorg. pp. 447-448 A. The 
statements together, the Gorgias would : dialogue is supposed to be carried on 
be later in fate of composition than ; in the presence of many persons, seem- 
the Republic, which I hardly think | ingly belonging to the auditory of the 
probable. However, I do not at all | lecture which Gorgias has just finished, 
believe that Aristophanes in the Ek- | p. 455 C. e 
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is accessory and occasional in place of what is essential and 
constant. These tentatives and gropings to find a definition 
are always instructive, and must have been especially so in 
the Platonic age, when logical distinctions had never yet 
been made a subject of separate attention or analysis. 
About what is Rhetoric as a cognition concerned, Gorgias ? 
cations  Gorg.—About words or discourses. Sokr.—About 


Qu 
atibnee” What discourses ? such as inform sick men how they 


pore an are to get well? Gorg—No. Sokr.—It is not 
ofpersuasion. then about all discourses. Gorg.—It makes men 
competent to speak: of course therefore also to think, upon 
the matters on which they speak?® But the medical and 
gymnastic arts do this likewise, each with reference to its 
respective subject: what then is the difference between them 
and Rhetoric? Gorg.—The difference is, that each of these 
other arts tends mainly towards some actual work or perform- 
ance, to which the discourses, when required at all, are sub- 
sidiary : but Rhetoric accomplishes every thing by discourses 
alone. Sokr.—But the same may be said about arithmetic, 
goemetry, and other sciences. How are they distinguished from 
Rhetoric? You must tell me upon what matters the dis- 
courses with which Rhetoric is conversant turn; just as you 
would tell me, if I asked the like question about arithmetic or 
astronomy. Gorg.—The discourses, with which rhetoric is 
conversant, turn upon the greatest of all human affairs: 
Sokr.—But this too, Gorgias, is indistinct and equivocal. 
Every man, the physician, the gymnast, the money-maker, 
thinks his own object and his own affairs the greatest of all.e 
Gorg.—The function of Rhetoric is, to persuade assembled 
multitudes, and thus to secure what are in truth the greatest 
benefits: freedom to the city, political command to the 
speaker." Sokr.—Rhetoric is then the artisan of persuasion. 
Its single purpose is to produce persuasion in the minds of 
hearers. Gorg.—It is so. 


¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 449. © Plat. Gorgias, pp. 451-452. 
Odxody wept dvrep Adyew, al ppoyv-| » Plato, Gorgias, p. 452 D. “Omep 
civ ; Tlas yap of ; tort TH GAnGelg péywrov ayabdy: Kal 


f Plato, Gorgias, p. 450. ijs prro- | afriov, dua pev eArcvOeplas adrois rots 
picts waoa h wpagtis Kal 7 Kipwors 3d | dvOpmrois, Gua Bt Tov kAAwy bpxeuw dy 
Adyor tori. TH avrov wére éxdory. 
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Sokr.—But are there not other persons besides the Rhetor, 
who produce persuasion? Does not the arithmetical 4... rnetor 
teacher, and every other teacher, produce persua- frotuces be- 
sion? How does the Rhetor differ from them? ¥nowledse. 


Upon what 
What mode of persuasion does he bring about? pen iste 


competent to 

Persuasion about what? Gorg.—I reply—it is that sivoe? 
persuasion which is brought about in Dikasteries, and other 
assembled multitudes—and which relates to just and unjust.' 
Sokr.—You recognise that to have learnt and to know any 
matter, ig one thing—to believe it is another: that know- 
ledge and belief are different—knowledge being always true, 
belief sometimes false? Gorg.—Yes. Sokr.—We must then 
distinguish two sorts of persuasion: one carrying with it 
knowledge—the other belief without knowledge. Which of 
the two does the Rhetor bring about? Gorg.—That which 
produces belief without knowledge. He can teach nothing. 
Sokr.—Well, then, Gorgias, on what matters will the Rhetor 
be competent to advise? When the people are deliberating 
about the choice of generals or physicians, about the con- 
struction of docks, about practical questions of any kind— 
there will be in each case a special man informed and com- 
petent to teach or give counsel, while the Rhetor is not com- 
petent. Upon what then can the Rhetor advise—upon just 
and unjust—nothing else ?* 

The Rhetor (says Gorgias) or accomplished public speaker, 
will give advice about all the matters that you .,, phetor 
name, and others besides. He will persuade the @m Persuade 


the le 
people and carry them along with him, even against upon any 
the opinion of the special Expert. He will talk 27" te 


more persuasively than the craftsman about matters ate He 


of the craftsman’s own business. The power of the (Per mng 
Rhetor is thus very great: but he ought to use it, "°°" 
like all other powers, for just and honest purposes; not to 
abuse it for wrong and oppression. If he does the latter, 
the misdeed is his own, and not the fault of his teacher, who 
gave his lessons with a view that they should be turned to 
proper use. If a man, who has learnt the use of arms, 


i Plato, Gorgias, c. 20-21, p. 454. k Plato, Gorgias, c. 23-24, p. 455. 
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employs them to commit murder, this abuse ought not to be 
imputed to his master of arms.! 

You mean (replies Sokrates) that he, who has learnt 
Rhetoric from you, will become competent not to teach, but 
to persuade the multitude :—that is, competent among the 
ignorant. He has acquired an engine of persuasion: so that 
he will appear, when addressing the ignorant, to know more 
than those who really do know.™ 


Thus far, the conversation is carried on between Sokrates 
Gorgissts 20d Gorgias. But the latter is now made to con- 
now made t© tradict himself—apparently rather than really—for 


contradict 
bimscl’. es the argument whereby Sokrates reduces him to a con- 


upthe debate tradiction, is not tenable, unless we admit the Pla- 
krates. tonic doctrine that the man who has learnt just 
and unjust, may be relied on to act as a just man ;" in other 
words, that virtue consists in knowledge. 
Polus now interferes and takes up the conversation: chal- 
Polemical Jenging’) Sokrates to furnish what he thinks the 


tone, of So- 


krates. At proper definition of Rhetoric. Sokrates obeys, in a 


the instance 


ofPolusbe tone of pungent polemic. Rhetoric (he says) is 


gives bis own 


definition of es 7 
definitionof no art at all, but an empirical knack of cater 


is noart, but ing for the pleasure and favour of hearers; 


an empirical 


knack of ca’ analogous to cookery.° It is a talent falling under. 


tering for the 


vena, the general aptitude called Flattery; possessed by 


leasure of 


earers, some bold spirits forward in divining and adapting 


analogous to 


coukery. 1¢ themselves to the temper of the public.’ It is not 


1 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 456-457. In the Philébus (pp. 55-56) Sokrates 
m Plato, Gorgias, p. 459. treats iarpix} differently, as falling 
Odxovv wal wep) tas BAAas téxvas | short of the idea of réxvn, and coming 
axdoas doabtws Exe: 5 phrwp cal n pn- | much nearer to what is here called 
Topuch: abra wey ra wpdypata ovdey Set | euweipla or oroxaotinh. Asklepiades 
abrhy eidéva: Sxws Exet, unxavhy 8€ twa | was displeased with the Thracian 
weOous edpynxéva, Sore palvecOat rots | Dionysius for calling ypaypartixny by 
obx el3do1 wadAov eldéva: ray eidérwy. | the name of euxerpla instead of réxyn : 
" Plato, Gorgias, p. 460. 6 7a Sika | see Sextus Empiric. adv. Grammat. 
8. 57-72, p. 615, Bek. 


pepabykws, Sleaos. Aristotle notices 
this confusion of Sokrates, who falls P Plato, Gorgias, p. 463. Soxez por 
elval ri éwirhdevpa, rexvindy pev ob, 


into it also in the conversation with 
Euthydemus, Xenoph. Memorab. iv. 2, | puxis 8¢ croxacrings nal dvdpelas Kat 
ii pucer Seivjs rpotomiArcty rois avOpewas: 


20, iil. 9, 5. 
° Plato, Gorgias, p. 462. aah i Kad@ 3¢ avtov éyw Td KepdAaioy Ko- 
Aaxelay, 


xdpirds tives Kal Hdovnis axepyaclas. 
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honourable, but a mean pursuit, like cookery. It is under the ge- 
the shadow or false imitation of a branch of the fattery. 

political art.1| In reference both to the body and the mind, 
there are two different conditions: one, a condition really 
and truly good—the other, good only in fallacious appear- 
ance, and not so in reality. To produce, and to verify, the 
really good condition of the body, there are two specially 
qualified professions, the gymnast or trainer and the phy- 
sician: in regard to the mind, the function of the trainer is 
performed by the lawgiving power, that of the physician by 
the judicial power. Law-making, and adjudicating, are both 
branches of the political art, and when put together make up 
the whole of it. Gymnastic and medicine train and doctor the 
body towards its really best condition: law-making and adju- 
dicating do the same in regard to the mind. To each of the 
four, there corresponds a sham counterpart or mimic, a branch 
under the general head flattery—taking no account of what is 
really best, but only of that which is most agreeable for the 
moment, and by this trick recommending itself to a fallacious 
esteem. ‘Thus Cosmetic, or Ornamental Trickery, is the coun- 
terfeit of Gymnastic; and Cookery the counterfeit of Medi- 
cine. Cookery studies only what is immediately agreeable 
to the body, without considering whether it be good or whole- 
some: and does this moreover, without any truly scientific 
process of observation or inference, but simply by an empirical 
process of memory or analogy. But Medicine examines, and 
that too by scientific method, only what is good and whole- 
some for the body, whether agreeable or not. Amidst igno- 
rant men, Cookery slips in as the counterfeit of medicine; 
pretending to know what food is good for the body, while it 
really knows only what food is agreeable. In like manner, 
the artifices of ornament dress up the body to a false appear- 


4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 463. woAsrixijs 
poplov &fSwdAoy. 

® Plato, Gorgias, p. 464.  rerrd- 

pov 3h robrey obcay, wal del axpds 
ae Bédriorov Oeparevovody, Trav pev 
T) copa, Tay bt Thy yxy—7 koAa- 
xeurinn alcOopévn, ob ‘yvouca Adyw 


AAA oroxacanéyvn, térpaxa éauriy 
Siaveluaca, Srodtca brd éxagroy Tay 
poplov, xpooxoeirat elvar toito dxrep 
iwédu: nal tov piv Bearilorov ovdty 
ppovrifer, TH Be del Hdlorq Onpederas 
viv yoy Kal etaxarg, Sore Soner 
wAclorou déla elvat. 
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ance of that vigour and symmetry, which Gymnastics impart 
to it really and intrinsically. 

The same analogies hold in regard to the mind. Sophistic 
is the shadow or counterfeit of law-giving: Rhetoric, 


the good of | judge aim at what is good for the mind: the Sophist 
e body and é F 

mind—and' and the Rhetor aim at what is agreeable to it. This 
felt arts distinction between them (continues Sokrates) is 
tend the true and real: though it often happens that the 


reality aimat Sophist is, both by himself and by others, con- 
pleasure. founded with and mistaken for the lawgiver, be- 
cause he deals with the same topics and occurrences: and 
the Rhetor, in the same manner is confounded with the 
judge.* The Sophist and the Rhetor, addressing themselves 
to the present relish of an undiscerning public, are enabled to 
usurp the functions and the credit of their more severe and 


farsighted rivals. 


This is the definition given by Sokrates of Rhetoric and of 


Questions of 
Polus. So- 
krates denies 
that the Rhe- 
tors have any 
real power, 
because they 
do nothing 
which they 


the Rhetor. Polus then asks him: You say that 
Rhetoric is a branch of Flattery: Do you think 
that good Rhetors are considered as flatterers in their 
respective cities? Sokr.—I do not think that * they 
are considered at all. Polus.—How! not considered ? 


really wish Do not good Rhetors possess great power in their 
respective cities? Sokr.—No: if you understand the pos. 


* Plato, Gorgias, p. 465. &d:dornne 
py obra pice Ere Bt eyyis byrwv 
gbpovra: év tH aitG kal wepl rabra, 
xal ox Exovow 8,71 xphowvra obre 
avro) éavrois otre of GAA &vOpwwar 
TovToLs. 

It scems to me that the persons 
whom Plato here designates as being 
confounded together are, the Sophist 
with the lawgiver, the Rhetor with 
the judge or dikast; which is shown by 
the allusion three lines farther on, to 


the confusion between the cook and | 


the physician. Heindorf supposes that 
the persons designated as being con- 
founded are, the Sophist with the 
Rhetor; which I cannot think to be 
the meaning of Plato. 

¢ Plat. Gorg. p. 466 B. Polus. 7Ap’ 


ody Boxotvcl car as KdAaxes ev ais 
wédrceot pavAa voul(erPar of ad-yabo) 
phrropes; Sokr. Ov8é voul(ec@a Fuorye 
Soxovery. 

The play on words here—for I see 
nothing else in it—can be expressed 
in English as well as in Greek. It 
has very little pertinence ; because, as a 
matter of fact, the Rhetors certainly 
had considerable importance, whether 
they deserved it or not. How little 
Plato cared to make his comparisons 
harmonise with the fact, may be seen 
by what immediately follows—where 
he compares the Rhetors to Despots; 
and puts in the mouth of Polus the 
assertion that they kill or banish any 
one whom they choose. 
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session of power as a good thing for the possessor. Polus.—I 
do understand it so. Sokr.—Then I say that the Rhetors 
possess nothing beyond the very minimum of power. Polus. 
—How can that be? Do not they, like despots, kill, im- 
poverish, and expel any one whom they please? Sokr.— 
I admit that both Rhetors and Despots can do what seems 
good to themselves, and can bring penalties of death, poverty, 
or exile upon others: but I say that nevertheless they have no 
power, because they can do nothing which they really wish." 
That which men wish (Sokrates lays down as a general pro- 
position) is to obtain good, and to escape evil. Each au men wish 
separate act which they perform, is performed not good for 
with a view to its own special result, but with a view ae 


rhetors, when 


to these constant and paramount ends. Good things, they xiii any 


one, do 80 


or profitable things (for Sokrates alternates the besaiiae ty 
phrases as equivalent), are wisdom, health, wealth, fo — 
and other such things, Evil things are the contraries ee 

of these.* Many things are in themselves neither 40 what they 
good nor evil, but may become one or the other, therefore 


according to circumstances—such as stones, wood, Power 

the acts of sitting still or'moving, &c. When we do any of 
these indifferent acts, it is with a view to the pursuit of good, 
or to the avoidance of evil: we do not wish for the act, we 
wish for its good or profitable results. We do every thing 
for the sake of good: and if the results are really good or 
profitable, we accomplish what we wish: if the contrary, not. 
Now, Despots and Rhetors, when they kill or banish or im- 
poverish any one, do so because they think it will be better 
for them, or profitable.’ If it be good for them, they do 
what they wish: if evil for them, they do the contrary of 
what they wish—and therefore have no power. 


« Plato, Gorgias, p. 466 C-D. y Plato, Gorgias, p. 468 B. dmworrly- 
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To do evil (continues Sokrates), is the worst thing that 
can happen to any one: the evil doer is the most miserable 
and pitiable of men. The person who suffers evil is unfortu- 
nate, and is to be pitied ; but much less unfortunate and less 
to be pitied, than the evil doer. If Ihave a concealed dagger 
in the public market-place, I can kill any one whom I choose : 
but this is no good to me, nor is it a proof of great power, 
because I shall be forthwith taken up and punished. The 
result is not profitable, but hurtful: therefore the act is not 
good, nor is the power to do it either good or desirable." It 
is sometimes good to kill, banish, or impoverish—sometimes 
bad. It is good when you do it justly ; bad, when you do it 
unjustly." 

Polus.—A child can refute such doctrine. You have heard 
Comparison Of Archelaus King of Macedonia. Is he, in your 
of Archelaus, Qninion, happy or miserable? Sokr.—I do not 


usurping des- 
por tN, Know: I have never been in his society. Polus.— 


donia—Polus 


Aniviausis Cannot you tell without that, whether he is happy 


Archelaus is 


reese! or not? Sokr.—No, certainly not. Polus—Then 


that every 
one thinks so 


“sokrazs YOU Will not call even the Great King happy ? 


admits that 


every one Sokr.—No: I do not know how he stands in respect 
Nevertheiews to education and justice. Polus.—What! does all 
venice happiness consist in that? Sokr—I say that it does. 
I maintain that the good and honourable man or woman is 
happy: the unjust and wicked, miserable.” Polus.—Then 
Archelaus is miserable, according to your doctrine? Sokr. 
—Assuredly, if he is wicked. Polus.— Wicked, of course; 
since he has committed enormous crimes: but he has obtained 
complete kingly power in Macedonia. Is there any Athenian, 
yourself included, who would not rather be Archelaus than 
any other man in Macedonia?* Sokr.—All the public, with 
Nikias, Perikles, and the most eminent men among them, 
will agree with you in declaring Archelaus to be happy. I ~ 
alone do not agree with you. You, like a Rhetor, intend to 
overwhelm me and gain your cause, by calling a multitude 
of witnesses: I shall prove my case without calling any other 


t Plato, Gorgins, p. 470. > Plato, Gorgias, p. 470 E. 
a Plato, Gorgias, p. 470 C. ¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 471. 
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witness than yourself." Do you think that Archelaus would 
have been a happy man, if he had been defeated in his con- 
spiracy, and punished? Polus.—Certainly not: he would 
then have been very miserable. Sokr.—Here again I differ 
from you: I think that Archelaus, or any other wicked man, 
is under all circumstances miserable ; but he is less miserable, 
if afterwards punished, than he would be if unpunished and 
successful. Polus.—How say you? Ifa man, unjustly con- 
spiring to become despot, be captured, subjected to torture, 
mutilated, with his eyes burnt out and with many other out- 
rages inflicted, not only upon himself but upon his wife and 
children—do you say that he will be more happy than if he 
succeeded in his enterprise, and passed his life in possession 
of undisputed authority over his city—envied and extolled 
as happy, by citizens and strangers alike?! Sokr.—More 
happy, I shall not say: for in both cases he will be miserable ; 
but he will be less miserable on the former supposition. 
Sokr.—Which of the two is worst: to do wrong, or to 
suffer wrong? Polus.—To suffer wrong. Sokr.— girates 
Which of the two is most ugly and disgraceful? Pina 


Polus—To do wrong. Sokr.—If more ugly and fo do wrong 


disgraceful, is it not then worse? Polus.—By no Yong 
means. Sokr.—You do not think then that the fanhesdone 
good—and the fine or honourable—are one and the tetter for 
same; nor the bad—and the ugly or disgraceful ? punisnea 
Polus—No: certainly not. Sokr—How is this? rain to. 
Are not all fine or honourable things, such as bodies, eco 
colours, figures, voices, pursuits, &c., so denominated from 
some common property? Are not fine bodies said to be fine, 
either from rendering some useful service, or from affording 
some pleasure to the spectator who contemplates them ?% 
And are not figures, colours, voices, laws, sciences, &c., called 
fine or honourable for the same reason, either for their agree- 


4 Plato, Gorgias, p.472 B. ’AAA’ obs & &Adous tovrous wavras xalpew 
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ableness or their usefulness, or both? -Polus.—Certainly : your 
definition of the fine or honourable, by reference to pleasure, 
or to good, is satisfactory. Sokr.—Of course therefore the 
ugly or disgraceful must be defined by the contrary, by re- 
ference to pain or to evil. Polus.—Doubtless." Sokr.—If 
therefore one thing be finer or more honourable than another, 
this is because it surpasses the other either in pleasure, or in 
profit: if one thing be more ugly or disgraceful than another, 
it must surpass that other either in pain, or in evil? Polus. 
Yes. 

Sokr.—Well then! what did you say about doing wrong 
Sokrates and suffering wrong. You said that to suffer wrong 


Definition of was the worst of the two, but to do wrong was the 


chrum 


ani Turpe— most ugly or disgraceful. Now, if to do wrong be 
first point. 


more disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be 
because it has a preponderance either of pain or of evil ? 
Polus.—Undoubtedly. Sokr.—Has it a preponderance of 
pain? Does the doer of wrong endure more pain than the 
sufferer? Polus.—Certainly not. Sokr.—Then it must have 
@ preponderance of evil? Polus.—Yes. Sokr.—To do 
wrong therefore is worse than to suffer wrong, as well as more 
disgraceful. Polus.—It appears so. Sokr.—Since therefore it 
is both worse and more disgraceful, I was right in affirming that 
neither you, nor I, nor any one else, would choose to do wrong 
in preference to suffering wrong. -Polus.—So it seems.’ 
Sokr.—Now let us take the second point—Whether it be 
rete the greatest evil for the wrong doer to be punished, 
or whether it be not a still greater evil for him to 
remain unpunished. If punished, the wrong doer is of course 
punished justly ; and are not all just things fine or honourable, 


» Plato, Gorgias, p. 474 KE. Kal uy | So. Odxoty rd aloxpby T® évaytly, 
hd Kath robs véuous wal ra exiryn- | Ada Te Kal KaK®G. 
Sedpara ob 84 wou exrds tobrav or: | Pol. *Avdynn 


Ta Karta, TU Hh SHéAtwa elTvat d 
nb éa # aupdrepa. 
Pol. Odn Exorye doxe?. 


So. Odbxoty nal rév pabnpdroy Kda- 
Aos &cabros. 


Pol. Yidvu yé Kal Karas ye viv 
dpif{e, nSovg renal &yal¢ dpild- 
pevos Td KaAddy. 


A little farther on BAaf) is used as 
equivalent to xaxéy. These words— 
Kandy, aloxpdby—(very difficult to trans- 
late properly) introduce a reference to 
the feeling or judgment of spectators, 
or of an undefined public, not con- 
cerned either as agents or sufferers, 

' Plato, Gorgias, p. 475. 
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in so far as they are just? Polus—I think so. Sokr.— 
When a man does any thing, must there not be some corre- 
late which suffers; and must it not suffer in @ way corre- 
sponding to what the doer does? Thus if any one strikes, 
there must also be something stricken: and if he strikes 
quickly or violently, there must be something which is 
stricken quickly or violently. And so, if any one burns or _ 
cuts, there must be something burnt or cut. As the agent 
acts, so the patient suffers. Polus—Yes. Sokr.—Now if a 
man be punished for wrong doing, he suffers what is just, and 
the punisher does what is just? Polus.—He does. Sokr.— 
You admitted that all just things were honourable: therefore 
the agent does what is honourable, the patient suffers what 
is honourable. But if honourable, it must be either agree- 
able—or good and profitable. In this case, it is certainly 
not agreeable: it must therefore be good and profitable. The 
wrong doer therefore, when punished, suffers what is good, 
and is profited. Polus.—Yes.* Sokr.—tIn what manner is 
he profited? It is, as I presume, by becoming better in his 
mind—by being relieved from badness of mind. Polus.— 
Probably. Sokr.—Is not this badness of mind the greatest 
evil? In regard to wealth, the special badness is poverty : 
in regard to the body, it is weakness, sickness, deformity, 
&c.: in regard to the mind, it is ignorance, injustice, cow- 
ardice, &c. Is not injustice, and other badness of mind, the 
most disgraceful of the three? Polus.—Decidedly. Sokr.— 
If it be most disgraceful, it must therefore be the worst. 
Polus.—How? Sokr.—It must (as we before agreed) have 
the greatest preponderance either of pain, or of hurt and 
evil, But the preponderance is not in pain: for no one will 
say that the being unjust and intemperate and ignorant, is 
more painful than being poor and sick. The preponderance 
must therefore be great in hurt and evil. Mental badness is 
therefore a greater evil than either poverty, or disease and 
bodily deformity. It is the greatest of oes evils. Polus. 


—It appears so. 


k Plato, Gorgias, p. 476. 1 Plato, Gorgias, p. 477. 
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Sokr.—The money-making art is, that which relieves us 
The crimina from poverty: the medical art, from sickness and 


labours under 


a mental die Weakness: the judicial or punitory, from injustice 
whieh bough and wickedness of mind. Of these three relieving 


i fi e - 
ie capital . forces, which is the most honourable? Polus.—The 
vil. nish- < 
acnit n-th last, by far. Sokr.—If most honourable, it confers 
only cure for 


him. Tobe either most pleasure, or most profit? Polus.—Yes. 


+ punished is 


best for him. Sokr.—Now, to go through medical treatment is not 
agreeable; but it answers to a man to undergo the pain, in 
order to get rid of a great evil, and to become well. He 
would be a happier man, if he were never sick: he is less 
miserable by undergoing the painful treatment and becoming 
well, than if he underwent no treatment and remained sick. 
Just so the man who is mentally bad: the happiest man is 
he who never becomes so; but if a man has become so, the 
next best course for him is, to undergo punishment and to 
get rid of the evil. The worst lot of all is, that of him who 
remains mentally bad, without ever getting rid of badness.™ 
This last, Polus (continues Sokrates) is the condition of 
Mieery of the Archelaus, and of despots and Rhetors generally. 
imver ‘They possess power which enables them, after they 
Furfrienihes. have committed injustice, to guard themselves against 


done wrong, . ° ° ° e ° ° 

we ought to being punished : which is just as if a sick man were 
ge im “ e e e 
punisued: 1 to pride himself upon having taken precautions 


our enemy, 


we ought (0, against being cured. They see the pain of the cure, 
punished. but they are blind to the profit of it; they are 
ignorant how much more miserable it is to have an unhealthy 
and unjust mind than an unhealthy body." There is there- 
fore little use in Rhetoric: for our first object ought to be, to 
avoid doing wrong: our next object, if we have done wrong, 
not to resist or elude punishment by skilful defence, but to 
present ourselves voluntarily and invite it: and if our friends 
or relatives have done wrong, far from helping to defend 
them, we ought ourselves to accuse them, and to invoke 


m Plato, Gorgias, p. 478. repdv ears un Sytovs cwmaros pr) dyet 
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punishment upon them also.° On the other hand, as to our 
enemy, we ought undoubtedly to take precautions against 
suffering any wrong from him ourselves: but if he has done 
wrong to others, we ought to do all we can, by word or deed, 
not to bring him to punishment, but to prevent him from 
suffering punishment or making compensation; so that he 
may live as long as possible in impunity.” These are the 
purposes towards which rhetoric is serviceable. For one who 
intends to do no wrong, it seems of no great use.1 


This dialogue between Sokrates and Polus exhibits a repre- 
sentation of Platonic Ethics longer and more continuous than 
is usual in the dialogues. I have therefore given a tolerably 
copious abridgment of it, and shall now proceed to comment 
upon its reasoning. | 

The whole tenor of its assumptions, as well as the conclu- 
sions in which it ends, are so repugnant to received Argument 


° P of Sokrates 
opinions, that Polus, even while compelled to assent, paradoxical 


treats it as a paradox: while Kallikles, who now takes prewse by 
up the argument, begins by asking from Cheerephon fhether he 
—“Is Sokrates, really in earnest, or is he only =rously. 
jesting?”* Sokrates himself admits that he stands almost 
alone. He has nothing to rely upon, except the consistency 
of his dialectics—and the verdict of philosophy.’ This how- 
ever is a matter of little moment, in discussing the truth and 
value of the reasoning, except in so far as it involves an 
appeal to the judgment of the public as a matter of fact. 
Plato follows out the train of reasoning—which at the time 
presents itself to his mind as conclusive, or at least as plau- 
sible—whether he may agree or disagree with others. 


_ © Plato, Gorgias, pp. 480 C, 508 B. P Plato, Gorgias, p. 481. éday 3&2 
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Plato has ranked the Rhetor in the same category as the 
Princinie laa Despot: a classification upon which I shall say 
down ®y _ gomething presently. But throughout the part of 
That cen the dialogue just extracted, he treats the original 
siainmeater question about Rhetoric as part of a much larger 
aaa veidance ethical question. Every one (argues Sokrates) 
ofmery-. wishes for the attainment of good and for the avoid- 
ance of evil. Every one performs each separate act with a 
view not to its own immediate end, but to one or other of these 
permanent ends. In so far as he attains them, he is happy: 
in so far as he either fails in attaining the good, or incurs the 
evil, he is unhappy or miserable. The good and honourable 
man or woman is happy, the unjust and wicked is miserable. 
Power acquired or employed unjustly, is no boon to the pos- 
sessor: for he does not thereby obtain what he really wishes, 
good or happiness: but incurs the contrary, evil and misery. 
The man who does wrong is more miserable than he who 
suffers wrong: but the most miserable of all is he who does 
wrong and then remains unpunished for it." 

Polus, on the other hand, contends, that Archelaus, who 
has “ waded through slaughter ” to the throne of Macedonia, 
is a happy man both in his own feelingseand in those of 
every one else, envied and admired by the world generally: 
That to say—Archelaus would have been more happy, or less — 
miserable, if he had failed in his enterprise and had been put 
to death under cruel torture—is an untenable paradox. 

The issue here turns, and the force of Plato’s argument rests 
oar ee (assuming Sokrates to speak the real sentiments of 
Plato ef Good Plato) upon the peculiar sense which he gives to the 
pines. words Good—Evil—Happiness:—different from the 


* I may be told that this comparison 
is first made by Polus (p. 466). and 
that Sokrates only takes it u 
him to comment upon. True, Rut the the 


this here advanced by Plato, treating 
it as one which all men of sense would 
reject, and which none but a few men 
pretending to be wise would proclaim 


speech of Polus is just as much the 
composition of Plato as that of Sokrates. 
Many readers of Plato are apt to forget 
this. 


« Isokrates, in his Panathenaic 
Oration (Or. xii. sect. 126, pe mae 
347), alludes to the same 


—awep dxavres uty by of voiv Exovres 
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In this last phrase Isokrates probably 
has Plato in his mind, though without 
pronouncing the name. 
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gense in which they are conceived by mankind generally, and 
which is here followed by Polus. It is possible that to minds 
like Sokrates and Plato, the idea of themselves committing 
enormous crimes for ambitious purposes might be the most 
intolerable of all ideas, worse to contemplate than any amount 
of suffering: moreover, that if they could conceive themselves 
as having been thus guilty, the sequel the least intolerable 
for them to imagine would be one of expiatory pain. This, 
taken as the personal sentiment of Plato, admits of no reply. 
But when he attempts to convert this subjective judgment 
into an objective conclusion binding on all, he fails of success, 
and misleads himself by equivocal language. 

Plato distinguishes two general objects of human desire, 
and two of human aversion. 1. The immediate, and Contrast of 


generally transient, object—Pleasure or the Plea- mean of 
surable—Pain or the Painful. 2. The distant, ul- with the 


Platonic 


terior, and more permanent object—Good or the meaning. 

profitable—Evil or the hurtful—In the attainment of Good 
and avoidance of Evil consists happiness. But now comes 
the important question—In what sense are we to understand 
the words Good and Evil? ‘What did Plato mean by them? 
Did he mean the same as mankind generally? Have man- 
kind generally one uniform meaning? In answer to this 
question, we must say, that neither Plato, nor mankind 
generally, are consistent or unanimous in their use of the 
words: and that Plato sometimes approximates to, sometimes 
diverges from, the more usual meaning. Plato does not here 
tell us clearly—what he himself means by Good and Evil: 
he specifies no objective or external mark by which we may 
know it: we learn only, that Good is a mental perfection— 
—Evil a mental taint—answering to indescribable but cha- 
racteristic sentiments in Plato’s own mind, and only negatively 
determined by this circumstance—That they have no refer- 
ence either to pleasure or pain. In the vulgar sense, Good 
stands distinguished from pleasure (or relief from pain), and 
Evil from pain (or loss of pleasure) as the remote, the causal, 
the lasting—from the present, the product, the transient. 
Good and Evil are explained by enumerating all the things 
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so called, of which enumeration Plato gives a partial specimen 
in this dialogue: elsewhere he dwells upon what he calls the 
Idea of Good, of which I shall speak more fully hereafter. 
Having said that all men aim at Good, he gives, as examples 
of good things—Wisdom, Health, Wealth, and other such 
things: while the contrary of these, Stupidity, Sickness, 
Poverty, are evil things: the list of course might be much 
enlarged. Taking Good and Evil generally to denote the 
common property of each of these lists, it is true that men 
perform a large portion of their acts with a view to attain 
the former and avoid the latter :—that the approach which 
they make to happiness depends, speaking generally, upon 
the success which attends their exertions for the attainment 
of and avoidance of these permanent ends: and moreover 
that these ends have their ultimate reference to each man’s 
own feelings. 

But this meaning of Good is no longer preserved, when 
Sokrates proceeds to prove that the triumphant usurper Arche- 
laus is the most miserable of men, and that to do wrong with 
impunity is the greatest of all evils. 

Sokrates provides a basis for his intended proof by asking 
Examination Lvlus,* which of the two is most disgraceful—To do 


given Ly ~=wrong—or to suffer wrong? Polus answers—To do 
Sok — ° ° e ° ° 
Inconsistency Wrong: and this answer is inconsistent with what 
bet th e . 

general an. he had previously said about Archelaus. That 
swer of Polus : 

and his pre. prince, though a wrongdoer on the largest scale, has 
vious decla- 


rations —Law been declared by Polus to be an object of his su- 

preme envy and admiration: while Sokrates also 
admits that this is the sentiment of almost all mankind, 
except himself. To be consistent with such an assertion, 
Polus ought to have answered the contrary of what he does an- 
swer, when the general question is afterwards put to him: or at 
least he ought to have said—“ Sometimes the one, sometimes 
the other.” But this he is ashamed to do, as we shall find 
Kallikles intimating ut a subsequent stage of the dialogue :’ 


* Plat. Gorg. p. 474 C. i Was xelpovos #Oous éréoOar: which 
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because of King Nomos, or the established habit of the com- 
munity—who feel that society rests upon a sentiment of 
reciprocal right and obligation animating every one, and 
require that violations of that sentiment shall be marked 
with censure in general words, however widely the critical 
feeling may depart from such censure in particular cases.” 
Polus is forced to make profession of a faith, which neither 
he nor others (except Sokrates with a few companions) uni- 
versally or consistently apply. To bring such a force to 
bear upon the opponent, was one of the known artifices of 
dialecticians:* and Sokrates makes it his point of departure, 
to prove the unparalleled misery of Archelaus. 

He proceeds to define Pulchrum and Turpe («adov-aicypov). 
When we recollect the Hippias Major, in which dialogue 
many definitions of Pulchrum were canvassed and all re- 


_* This portion of the Gorgins may in a certain sense be considered as the 
receive illustration from the third | natural objects of it.” 


chapter (pp. 99-101) of Adam Smith’s 
Theory of Moral Sentiment. entitled, 
“Of the corruption of our moral senti- 
ments, which is occasioned by the dis- 
position to admire the rich and great, 
and to neglect or despise persons of 
poor and mean condition.” He says— 

“The disposition to admire and 
almost to worship the rich and the 
powerful, and to despise, or at least to 
neglect, persons of poor and mean con- 
dition, though necessary both to esta- 
blish and maintain the distinction of 
ranks and the order of society, is, at 
the same time, the great and most 
universal cause of the corruption of our 
moral sentiments . .. . They are the 
wise and the virtuous chiefly—a select, 
though I am afraid, a small party— 
who are the real and steady admirers 
of wisdom and virtue. The great mob 
of mankind are the admirers and 
worshippers—and what may seem more 
extraordi » most uently the dis- 
interested irers and worshippers— 
of wealth and greatness .... It is 
scarce agreeable to good morals, or 
even to good lan e, perhaps, to say 
that mere wealth and greatness, ab- 
stracted from merit and virtue, deserve 
our respect. 
however, that they almost constantly 
obtain it: and that they may therefore, 


We must acknowledge, | 


Now Archelaus is a most conspi- 
cuous example of this disposition of the 
mass of mankind to worship and ad- 
niire, disinterestedly, power and great- 
ness : and the language used by Adam 
Smith in the last sentence illustrates 
the conversation of Sokrates, Polus, and 
Kalliklés. Adam Smith admits that 
energetic proceedings, ending in great 
power, such as those of Archelaus, 
obtain honour and worship from the 
vast majority of disinterested spectators: 
and that therefore they are in a certain 


sense the natural objects of such a 


sentiment (xurd tow). But if the 
question be put to him—‘ Whether 
such proceedings, with such a position, 
are worthy of honour, he is constrained 
by good morals (xaré vduor) to reply in 
the negative. It is true that Adam 
Smith numbers himself with the small 
minority, while Polus shares the opinion 
of the large majority. But what is 
required by King Nomos must be pro- 
fessed even by dissentients, unless they 
ssess the unbending resolution of 
krates. 

* Aristot. De Soph. Elench. pp. 172- 
173, where he contrasts the opinions 
which men must make a show of hold- 
ing, with those which they really do 
hold—ai gavepal défa:—ai adoaveis, 
damwoxexpuupéva, ddtar. 
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jected, so that the search ended in total disappoitment—we 
The defnt: re surprised to see that Sokrates hits off at once 
ton ora @ Gefinition satisfactory both to himself and Polus: 
by Siete, and we are the more surprised, because the definition 
will not hold. here admitted without a remark, is in substance one 
of those shown to be untenable in the Hippias Major.> It 
depends upon the actual argumentative purpose:-which Plato 
has in hand, whether he chooses to multiply objections and 
give them effect—or to ignore them altogether. But the 
definition which he here proposes, even if assumed as incon- 
testable, fails altogether to sustain the conclusion that he 
draws from it. He defines Pulchrum to be that which either 
confers pleasure upon the spectator when he contemplates it, 
or produces ulterior profit or good—we must presume profit 
to the spectator, or to him along with others—at any rate it 
is not said to whom. He next defines the ugly and disgraceful 
(ro aioypov) as comprehending both the painful and the 
hurtful or evil. If then (he argues) to do wrong is more ugly 
and disgraceful than to suffer wrong, this must be either 
because it is more painful—or because it is more hurtful, 
more evil (worse). It certainly is not more painful: therefore 
it must be worse. 

But worse, for whom? For the spectators, who declare 
Worseor the proceedings of Archelaus to be disgraceful? For 
whom? ‘The the persons who suffer by his proceedings? Or for 
Sokrtes doe Archelaus himself? It is the last of the three which 


If understood Sokrates undertakes to prove: but his definition 


fn the sense 


necessary for does not help him to the proof. Turpe is defined to 


bis inference, 


the definition be either what causes immediate pain to the spec- 
admissible. tator, or ulterior hurt—to whom? If we say—to 
the spectator—the definition will not serve as a ground of 
inference to the condition of the agent contemplated. If on 
the other hand, we say—to the agent—the definition so 
understood becomes inadmissible: as well for other reasons, 
as because there are a great many Turpia which are not agents 
at all, and which the definition therefore would not include. 


>’ Plat. Hipp. Maj. pp. 303-304. See above, vol. i. ch. xi. p, 378. 
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Hither therefore the definition given by Sokrates is a bad one 
—or it will not sustain his conclusion. And thus, on this 
very important -argument, where Sokrates admits that he 
stands alone, and where therefore the proof would need to be 
doubly cogent—an argument too where the great cause (so 
Adam Smith terms it) of the corruption of men’s moral senti- 
ments has to be combated—Sokrates has nothing to produce 
except premisses alike farfetched and irrelevant. What in- 
creases our regret is, that the real arguments establishing the 
turpitude of Archelaus and his acts are obvious enough, if 
you look for them in the right direction. You discover 
nothing while your eye is fixed on Archelaus himself: far 
from presenting any indications of misery, which Sokrates 
professes to discover, he has gained much of what men admire 
as good wherever they see it. But when we tum to the 
persons whom he has killed, banished, or ruined—to the mass 
of suffering which he has inflicted—and to the widespread inse- 
curity which such acts of successful iniquity spread through 
all societies where they become known—there is no lack 
of argument to justify that sentiment which prompts a re- 
flecting spectator to brand him as a disgraceful man. This 
argument however is here altogether neglected by Plato. 
Here, as elsewhere, he looks only at the self-regarding side 
of Ethics. 

Sokrates proceeds next to prove—That the wrong-doer 
who remains unpunished is more miserable than if pa., spties 
he were punished. The wrong-doer (he argues) ‘<very one 


a standard of 


when punished suffers what is just: but all just Dappiness 


and misery 


things are honourable: therefore he suffers what is Pay vile 


honourable. Butall honourable things are so called joy ant 


because they are either agreeable, or profitable, or {yan bute 


both together. Punishment is certainly not agree- the tras fae 
able: it must therefore be profitable or good. Ac- “™*™* 

cordingly the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what 
is profitable or good. He is benefited, by being relieved of 
mental evil or wickedness, which is a worse evil than either 
bodily sickness or poverty. In proportion to the magnitude 
of this evil, is the value of the relief which removes it, and 
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the superior misery of the unpunished wrong-doer who con- 
tinues to live under it.° 

Upon this argument, I make the same remark as upon 
that immediately preceding. We are not expressly told, 
whether good, evil, happiness, misery, &c., refer to the agent 
alone or to others also: but the general tenor implies that 
the agent alone is meant. And in this sense, Plato does not 
make out his case. He establishes an arbitrary standard of 
his own, recognised only by a few followers, and altogether 
differing from the ordinary standard, to test and compare 
happiness and misery. The successful criminal, Archelaus 
himself, far from feeling any such intense misery as Plato 
describes, is satisfied and proud of his position, which most 
others also account an object of envy. This is not disputed 
by Plato himself. And in the face of this fact, it is fruitless 
as well as illogical to attempt to prove, by an elaborate pro- 
cess of deductive reasoning, that Archelaus ‘must be miser- 
able. That step of Plato’s reasoning, in which he asserts, 
that the wrong-doer when justly punished suffers what is 
profitable or good—is only true if you take in (what Plato 
omits to mention) the interests of society as well as those of 
the agent. His punishment is certainly profitable to (con- 
ducive to the security and well being of) society: it may pos- 
sibly be also profitable to himself, but very frequently it is 
not so. The conclusion brought out by Plato, therefore, 
while contradicted by the fact, involves also a fallacy in the 
reasoning process. 

Throughout the whole of this dialogue, Plato intimates 
If the reason. decidedly how great a paradox the doctrine main- 


ng of Plato ‘ ° : 
oe tre, tained by Sokrates must appear: how diametrically 


e point 


of view in 1 was opposed to the opinion not merely of the less 


Pent lsicone informed multitude, but of the wiser and more 
be reversed. reflecting citizen—even such a man as Nikias. 
Indeed it is literally exact—what Plato here puts into the 
mouth of Kallikles—that if the doctrine here advocated by 


Sokrates were true, the whole of social life would be turned 


¢ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 477-478. 
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upside down.’ If, for example, it were true, as Plato con- 
tends,—That every man who commits a crime, takes upon 
him thereby a terrible and lasting distemper, incurable ex- 
cept by the application of punishment, which is the specific 
remedy in the case—every theory of punishment would, lite- 
rally speaking, be turned upside down. The great discou- 
ragement from crime would then consist in the fear of that 
formidable distemper with which the criminal was sure to 
inoculate himself: and punishment, instead of being (as it is 
now considered, and as Plato himself represents it in the 
Protagoras) the great discouragement to the commission of 
crime, would operate in the contrary direction. It would be 
the means of removing or impairing the great real discourage- 
ment to crime: and a wise legislator would hesitate to inflict 
it. This would be nothing less than a reversal of the most 
universally accepted political or social precepts (as Kallikles 
is made to express himself). 

It will indeed be at once seen, that the taint or dis- 
temper with which Archelaus is supposed to inocu- Piato pushes 


far the 


late himself, when he commits signal crime—is a analogy be- 
pure fancy or poetical metaphor on the part of Plato distemper 
himself.° A distemper must imply something pain- distemper — 
ful, enfeebling, disabling, to the individual who feels ference be- 


it: there is no other meaning: we cannot recognise two-Dis 
Tr must 


a distemper, which does not make itself felt in any be fet by the 
way by the distempered person. Plato is misled by person, 

his ever-repeated analogy between bodily health and mental 
health: real, on some points—not real on others. When a 
man is in bad bodily health, his sensations warn him of it at 
once. He suffers pain, discomfort, or disabilities, which leave 


no doubt as to the fact: though he may not know either the 


to his theory of Ideas; and Aristotle 


4 Plato, Gorg. P. 481 B. (Kalliklés.) 
¢e in his Topica gives several precepts in 


ei wey wep omovddalers Te Kal Tuyxdver 


Tatra &An0y Byra & Adyes, AAO Tt 
quay 5 Blos davaretpaupévos by efn Tay 
dvopémreyv, kal wdvra tavdyria xpdrt- 
Tropev, h A Ser; 

e The disposition of Plato to build 
argument on a metaphor is often shown. 
Aristotle remarks it of him in respect 


regurd to the general tendency—pre- 
cepts enjoining disputants to be on 
their guard against it in dialectic dis- 
cussion (Topica, iv. 123, a. 33, vi. 
139-140)—way yap dcapes rd Kara 
perahopay Aeyduevoy, &c. 
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precise cause, or the appropriate remedy. Conversely, in the 
absence of any such warnings, and in the presence of certain 
positive sensations, he knows himself to be in tolerable or 
good health. If Sokrates and Archelaus were both in good 
bodily health, or both in bad bodily health, each would be 
made aware of the fact by analogous evidences. But by what 
measure are we to determine when a man is in a good or bad 
mental state? By his own feelings? In that case, Archelaus 
and Sokrates are in a mental state equally good: each is 
satisfied with his own. By the judgment of by-standers ? 
Archelaus will then be the better of the two: at least his 
admirers and enviers will outnumber those of Sokrates. By 
my judgment? If my opinion is asked, I agree with Sokrates: 
though not on the grounds which he here urges, but on other 
grounds. Who is to be the ultimate referee ?—the interests 
or security of other persons, who have suffered or are likely to 
suffer by Archelaus, being by the supposition left out of view ? 

Polus is now dismissed as vanquished, after having been 
forced, against his will, to concede—That the doer of wrong 
is more miserable than the sufferer: That he is more miser- 
able, if unpunished,—less so, if punished: That a triumphant 
criminal on a great scale, like Archelaus, is the most miser- 
able of men. 

Here, then, we commence with Kallikles: who interposes, 
Kallikies bee to take up the debate with Sokrates. Polus (says 
sexinat So- * Kallikles), from deference to the opinions of man- 
takesadis kind, has erroneously conceded the point—That it 
tween Juss is more disgraceful to do wrong, than to suffer 
Just by na- wrong. ‘This is indeed true (continues Kallikles), 
of Sokrates, according to what is just by law or convention, that 


that there is A 7 7 
no variance 38, according to the general sentiment of mankind: 


two, pe but it is not true, according to justice by nature, or 
we natural justice. Nature and Law are here opposed.’ 
The justice of Nature is, that among men (as among other 
animals) the strong individual should govern and strip the weak, 
taking and keeping as much as he can grasp. But this justice 


f Plato, Gorgias, p. 482. ds ra woAAG St ravra evderia GAAhAS Lorw, h TE 
vais wal 6 vdpos. 
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will not suit the weak, who are the many, and who defeat it 
by establishing a different justice—justice according to law— 
to curb the strong man, and prevent him from having more 
than his fair share. The many, feeling their own weakness, 
and thankful if they can only secure a fair and equal division, 
make laws and turn the current of praise and blame for their 
own protection, in order to deter the strong man from that 
encroachment and oppression to which he is disposed. The 
just according to law is thus a tutelary institution, established 
by the weak to defend themselves against the just according to 
nature. Nature measures right by might, and by nothing 
else: so that according to the right of nature, suffering wrong 
is more disgraceful than doing wrong. Héraklés takes from 
Geryon his cattle, by the right of nature or of the strongest, 
without either sale or gift.® 

But (rejoins Sokrates) the many are by nature stronger 
than the one; since, as you yourself say, they make and en- 
force laws to restrain him and defeat his projects. Therefore, 
since the many are the strongest, the right which they esta- 
blish is the right of (or by) nature. And the many, as you 
admit, declare themselves in favour of the answer given ‘by 
Polus—That to do wrong is more disgraceful than to suffer 
wrong! Right by nature, and right by institution, sanction it 
alike. 

Several commentators have contended, that the doctrine 
which Plato here puts into the mouth of Kalli- iis Se, 
klés was taught by the Sophists at Athens: who are pet, be 
said to have inculcated on their hearers that true 


taken asa 
sample of the 


teachings of 
wisdom and morality consisted in acting upon the }ypenian £- 
right of the strongest and taking whatever they trend pil 
eould get, without any regard to law or justice. I" 


s Plato, Gorgias, p. 483. AA’ olpas 
of rovs vduous TiWéuevos of dodeveis 
EvOpwwol «ics wal of woddAol. TMypbds 
abrobs ody Kal Td abrois cbupepoy Tous 
ve vduous riOevra: xa tous éwxalvous 
éxa:vovo: kal rovs. Wéyous Wéyovor, 
expoBovyrés te tuvs ephwpeverrépous 
tay avOpénwy kal Suvaro’s Syras wAéov 


VOL. II. 


txew, a ph abtrav xrdoy txwor, 
A€youow &s aloxpdy nal &diuKcoy 7d 
wAeoventeiy, Kul TOUTS ots 7d AdiKElv, 
7d (nrety trav tAdwy wadoy txew. 
"Ayaraot yap, oluat, adrol &y 7d too 
Exwot pavadrepa: byres. 

h Plato, Gorgias, pp. 484-488. 

i. Plato, Gorgias, p. 488. 


I 
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have already endeavoured to show, in my History of Greece, 
that the Sophists cannot be shown to have taught either this 
doctrine, or any other common doctrine: that one at least 
among them (Prodikus) taught a doctrine inconsistent with 
it: and that while all of them agreed in trying to impart 
rhetorical accomplishments, or the power of. handling poli- 
tical, ethical, judicial, matters in a manner suitable for the 
Athenian public—each had his own way of doing this. Kalli- 
” klés is not presented by Plato as a Sophist, but as a Rhetor 
aspiring to active political influence; and taking a small dose 
of philosophy, among the preparations for that end.* He 
depreciates the Sophists as much as the philosophers, and in 
fact rather more.! Moreover, Plato represents him as adapting 
himself, with accommodating subservience, to the Athenian 
public assembly, and saying or unsaying exactly as they mani- 
fested their opinion™ Now the Athenian public assembly 
would repudiate indignantly all this pretended right of the 
strongest, if any orator thought fit to put it forward as over- 
ruling established right and law. Any aspiring or subservient 
orator, such as Kalliklés is described, would know better than 
to address them in this strain. The language which Plato 
puts into the mouth of Kalliklés is noway consistent with the 
attribute which he also ascribes to him—slavish deference to 
the judgments of the Athenian Démos. 
Uncertainty = Kalliklés is made to speak like one who sympa- 


of referring 


to Natures thises with the right of the strongest, and who deco- 


an authority. 
pleaded in rates such iniquity with the name and authority of that 


‘tethe” Which he calls Nature. But this only shows the uncer- 


pos 
thoxyofkat- tainty of referring to Nature as an authority.” It 


liklés is made 


to appear ree May be pleaded in favour of different and opposite 
the language theories. Nature prompts the strong man to take 


expreses it. from weaker men what will gratify his desires: 


k Plato, Gorgias, p. 487. the contradiction between the Just ac- 

! Plato, Gorgias, p. 520. cording to Nature and the Just accord- 

m Plato, Gorgias, p. 481. ing to Law: which contradiction (An- 

n Aristotle (Sophist. Elen. 12. p./| stotle says) all the ancients recognised 
173, a. 10) makes allusion to this argu- | as a real one (oi d&pyaiot waves Povre 
ment of Kalliklés in the Gorgias, and | cupBalvyev). It was doubtless a point 
notices it as a frequent point made by | on which the Dialectician might find 
disputants in Dialectics—to insist on ' much to say on either side. 
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Nature also prompts these weaker men to defeat him 
and protect themselves by the best means in their 
power. The many are weaker, taken individually—stronger, 
taken collectively: hence they resort to defensive combi- 
nation, established rules, and collective authority. The 
right created on one side, and the opposite right created on 
the other, flow alike from Nature: that is, from propensities 
and principles natural, and deeply seated, in the human mind. 
The authority of Nature, considered as an enuntiation of 
actual and wide-spread facts, may be pleaded for both alike. 
But a man’s sympathy and approbation may go either with 
the one or the other; and he may choose to stamp that 
which he approves, with the name of Nature as a personified 
law-maker. This is what is here done by Kalliklés as Plato 
exhibits him.’ He sympathises with, and approves, the power- 


° In the conversation between So- 
krates and Kritobulus, one of the best 
in Xenophon’s Memorabilia ‘ii. 6, 21), 
respecting the conditions on which 
friendship depends, we find Sokrates 
clearly stating that the causes of 
friendship and the causes of enmity, 
though different and opposite, never- 
theless both exist by nature. ’AAN’ 
Exes pv, kn 5 Sewxpdrns, woixlrAws 
wows Taira: ice yap Exovow ol Ky- 
Opwror Ta py Pirrised—déorral re yap 
&AAhAwY, Kal €AcovclL, Kal guvEpyourTeEs 
@pedovryra, kal TovTo cumérres xdpv 
Exovow GAAhAois—ra St wodrEuex 
7a, Te yapabra xara nal 75€a voulfovres 
Sip rotroy pdyovra: Kal dixoyvw- 
povouvres évayriouvra:’ woAeuKdy 52 
wal Epis wat dpyh, xal Svopevts wey 5 
Tou wAcovexreivy Epws, mrontoy Se 6 
0dvos. AAA’ Sums Bid Tobray rdyroory 
n pAla SiaBvonévn cuvdwrre: robs Kadovs 
ve xayabobs, &c. 

We read in the speech of Hermo- 
krates the Syracusan, at the congress 
of Gela in Sicily, when exhorting the 
Sicilians to unite for the purpose of 
repelling the ambitious schemes of 
Athens, Thucyd. iv. 61. Kal robs nev 
"A@nvalous ratra mwAeovexteiy Te Kal 
xpovocic0a: woAAH tvyyvoun, Kal ob 
Tos Epxew Bovdopévas péupopa 
Trois dwaxoverw éromorépas odow. TI é- 
@uKce yap Td &vOpmresov 51a 
wayrTds Epxety wey tod exiov- 


Tos, pvAdooetOas Bt 7d Cwidy. 
“Ooor 5 -yeyvdonovres ata uh dp0ds 
Xpookowounery, unde rovrd tis xpec- 
Burarov he xplvas, rd Kowds poBepdy 
Gxayras eb Oéc0a:, auaprdvoner. A 
like sentiment is pronounced by the 
Athenian envoys in their debate with 
the Melians, Thuc. v. 105: fyobueba 
yap 7d Te Beiov Sdtn, 1d dvOpdwedy 
Te capws 5A wavrds, dnd picews 
&vaynalas, ob &y xparf, &pyey. 
Some of the Platonic critics would have 
us believe that this last-cited sentiment 
emanates from the corrupt teaching of 
Athenian Sophisis : but Hermokrates 
the Syracusan had nothing to do with 
Athenian Sophists. 

P Respecting the vague and indetermi- 
nate phrases— Natural Justice, Natural 
Right, Law of Nature—see Mr. Aus- 
tins Province of Jurisprudence Deter- 
mined, p. 160, ed. 2nd, and Mr. Maine’s 
Ancient Law, chapters iii. and iv. 

Among the assertions made about 
the Athenian Sophists, it is said by 
some commentators that they denied 
altogether any Just or Unjust by nature 
—that they recognised no Just or Un- 
just, except by law or convention. 

To say that the Sophiste (speaking 
of them collectively) either affirmed or 
denied anything, 1s, in my judgment, 
incorrect. Certain persons are alluded 
to by Plato (Thesstét. 172 B) as adopt- 
ing partially the doctrine of Prota- 
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Now the greater portion of mankind are, and 


always have been, governed upon this despotic principle, and 


goras (Homo Mensura) and as denying 
altogether the Just by nature. 

In another Platonic passage (Pro- 
tagor. 337) which is also cited as con- 
tributing to prove that the Sophists 
denied 7d Slxasoy gpvoce:—unothing at 
all is said about 7d dixaov. Hippias 
the Sophist is there introduced as en- 
deavouring to appease the angry feel- 
ing between Protagoras and Sukrates, 
by reminding them, “I am of opinion 
that we all (i.e. men of literature and 
study) are kinsmen, friends, and fellow- 
citizens by nature though not by law: 
for law, the despot of mankind, carries 
many things by force, contrary to na- 
ture.” The remark is very appropriate 
from one who is trying to restore good 
feeling between literary disputants: 
and the cosmopolitan character of litera- 
ture is now so familiar a theme, that 
I am surprised to find Heindorf (in his 
note; ing it an occasion for throw- 
ing the usual censure upon the Sophists, 
because some of them distinguished 
Nature from the Laws, and despised the 
latter in comparison with the former. 

Kalliklés here, in the Gorgias, 
maintains an opinion not only different 
from, but inconsistent with, the opinion 
alluded to above in the Thesteétus, 
172 B. The persons noticed in the 
Thesetétus said—There is no Natural 
Justice : no Justice, except Justice by 
Law. Kalliklés says—There is a Na- 
tural Justice quite distinct from (and 
which he esteems more than) Justice 
by Law: he then explains what he 
believes Natural Justice to be—That 
the strong man should take what he 
pleases from the weak. 

Though these two opinions are really 
inconsistent with each other, yet we seo 
Plato in the Leges (x. 889 E, 890 A) 
alluding to them both as the same 
creed, held and defended by the same 
men; whom he denounces with ex- 
treme acrimony. Who they were, he 
does not name; he does not mention 
cogioral, but calls them dvdpav copay, 
iStwra@y re xa) roinray. 

We seo, in the third chapter of Mr. 
Maine’s excellent work on Ancient 
Law, the meaning of these phrases— 
Natural Justice, Law of Nature. It 
designated or included “a set of legal 


principles entitled to supersede the ex- 
isting laws, on the ground of intrinsic 
superiority (pp. 45, 53). It denoted 
an ideal condition of society, supposed 
to be much better than what actually 

revailed. This at least seems to have 

en the meaning which began to 
attach to it in the time of Plato and 
Aristotle. What this ideal perfection 
of human society was, varied in the 
minds of different speakers, In each 
speaker's mind the word and senti- 
ment was much the same, though the 
objects to which it attached were often 
ditferent. Empedokles proclaims in 
solemn and emphatic language, that the 
Law of Nature peremptorily forbids us 
to kill any animal. (Aristot. Rhetor. i. 
13. 1873 b. 15.) Plato makes out to his 
own satisfaction, that his Republic is 
thoroughly in harmony with the Law 
of Nature; and he insists especially on 
this harmony, in the very point which 
even the Platonic critics admit to be 
wrong—that is, in regard to the train- 
ing of women and the relations of the 
sexes (Republic, v. 456 C, 466 D). 
We learn from Plato himself that the 
propositions of the Republic were 
thoroughly adverse to what other per- 
sons reverenced as the Law of Nature. 

In the notes of Beck and Heindorf 
on Protagor. p. 337 we read, *‘ Hippias 
pra ceeteris Sophistis contempsit leges, 
lisque opposuit Naturam. Naturam 
legibus plures certé Sophistarum oppo- 
suisse, easque pre ill& contempsisse, 
multis veterum locis constat.” Now 
this allegation is more applicable to 
Plato than to the Sophists. Plato 
speaks with the most unmeasured 
contempt of existing communities and 
their laws: the scheme of his Republic, 
radically departing from them as it 
does, shows what he considered as 
required by the exigencies of human 
nature. Both the Stoics and the Epi- 
kureans extolled what they called the 
Law of Nature above any laws actually 
existing. 

The other charge made aguainst the 
Sophists (quite opposite, yet some- 
times advanced by the same critics) 
is, that they recognised no Just by 
Nature, but only Just by Law: te. all 
the actual laws and customs considered 
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brought up to respect it: while many, even of those who 
dislike Kalliklés because they regard him as the representative 
of Athenian democracy (to which however his proclaimed sen- 
timents stand pointedly opposed), when they come across a 
great man or so-called hero, such as Alexander or Napoleon, 
applaud the most exorbitant ambition if successful, and if 
accompanied by military genius and energy—regarding com- 
munities as made for little else except to serve as his instru- 
ments, subjects, and worshippers. Such are represented as the 
sympathies of Kalliklés ; but those of the Athenians went with 
the second of the two rights—and mine go with it also. And 
though the language which Plato puts into the mouth of 
Kalliklés, in describing this second right, abounds in con- 
temptuous rhetoric, proclaiming offensively the individual 
weakness of the multitude’—yet this very fact is at once 
the most solid and most respectable foundation on which 
rights and obligations can be based. The establishment of 
them is indispensable, and is felt as indispensable, to procure 
security for the community: whereby the strong man whom 
Kalliklés extols as the favourite of Nature, may be tamed by 
discipline and censure, so as to accommodate his own be- 
haviour to this equitable arrangement." Plato himself, in 
his Republic,’ traces the generation of a city to the fact that 
each man individually taken is not self-sufficing, but stands 
in-need of many things: it is no less true, that each man 
stands also in fear of many things, especially of depredations 
from animals, and depredations from powerful individuals of 
his own species. In the mythe of Protagoras,' we have fears 
from hostile animals—in the speech here ascribed to Kalli- 
klés, we have fears from hostile strong men—assigned as the 


as binding in each different commu- 
nity. This is what Plato ascribes to 
some persons (Sophists or not) in the 
Theetétus, p. 172. But in this sense 
it is not exact to call Kalliklés (as 
Heindorf does, Protagor. p. 337) “ ger- 
manus ille Sophistarum alumnus in 
Gorgiaé Callicles,” nor to affirm (with 
Schiciermacher, Einleit. zum Theetet. 
p. 183) that Plato mcant to refute Aris- 
tippus under the name of Kalliklés, 


-Aristippus maintaining that there was 


no Just by Nature, but only Just by 
Law or Convention. 

a Plato, Gorgias, c. 85, p. 483, c. 103, 
p. 492. of woAAol, droxpumtéuevor rhy 
éauvray &d3uvaulay, &c. 

® Plato, Gorgias, c. 86, p. 483 E. 

* Plato, Republic, ii, p. 369. 8: 
Tuyxdves nudy Exagros ovK abtapKhs 
dv, GAAd woAAwy evbehs. 

t Plato, Protag. p. 322. 
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generating cause, both of political communion and of esta- 
blished rights and obligations to protect it. 


Kalliklés now explains, that by stronger men, he means 
Sokratee Detter, wiser, braver men. It is they (he says) who 


maintains 


lata © OUght, according to right by nature, to rule over 


command and 


moderationis Others and to have larger shares than others. Sokr. 


the strong” ~=—Ought they not to rule themselves as well as 
a prorters, Others :" to control their own pleasures and desires: 
fenisthene- to be sober and temperate? Kall—No: they 
ee would be foolish if they did. The weak multitude 
must do so; and there grows up accordingly among them a 
sentiment which requires such self-restraint from all. But 
it is the privilege of the superior few to be exempt from this 
necessity. The right of nature authorises them to have the 
largest desires, since their courage and ability furnish 
means to satisfy the desires. It would be silly if a king’s 
son or a despatewere to limit himself to the same measure 
of enjoyment with which a poor citizen must be content; and 
worse than silly if he did not enrich his friends in preference 
to his enemies. He need not care for that public law and 
censure which must reign paramount over each man among 
the many. A full swing of enjoyment, if a man has power 
to procure and maintain it, is virtue as well as happiness. - 
Sokr.—I think on the contrary that a sober and moderate 
Whether the life, regulated according to present means and cir- 


largest mea- 


aoe cumstances, is better than a life of immoderate in- 


anc dulgence.’ Kall.—The man who has no desires 
has the. Will have no pleasure, and will live like a stone. 
ethan The more the desires, provided they can all be 
Whether all gatisfied, the happier a man will be. Sokr.—You 


oat are mean that a man shall be continually hungry, and 


wicnene continually satisfying his hunger : continually thirsty, 


and the good 


areidentcal? and satisfying his thirst; and so forth. Kall.—By 


* Plato, Gorgias, p. 491. Tov awAhorws xal dxoddorws Lyovros 
x Plato, Gorgias, c. 103, p. 492. Biov, Tov kooulws Kal rois del rapovow 
y Plato, Gorgias, c. 105, p.493. édv | ixavas nal efapxovvrws éréo@at. 
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having and by satisfying those and all other desires, a man will 
enjoy happiness. Sokr.—Do you mean to include all varieties 
of desire and satisfaction of desire : such for example as itching 
and scratching yourself:* and other bodily appetites which 
might be named? -Aall.—Such things are not fit for discussion. 
Sokr.—It is you who drive me to mention them, by laying 
down the principle, that men who enjoy, be the enjoyment of 
what sort it may, are happy; and by not distinguishing what 
pleasures are good and what are evil. Tell me again, do you 
think that the pleasurable and the good are identical? Or 
are there any pleasurable things which are not good ?* Kail. 
—I think that the pleasurable and the good are the same. 
Upon this question, the discussion now turns: whether 
pleasure and good are the same, or whether there Kannies 
are not some pleasures good, others bad. By a string: that pleawr. 
of questions much protracted, but subtle rather than are ideal. 
conclusive, Sokrates proves that pleasure is not the fates him. | 
same as good—that there are such things as bad sures are 
pleasures and good pains. And Kalliklés admits bad.’A scien 
that some pleasures are better, others worse.® Pro- is required to 
fitable pleasures are good: hurtful pleasures are them. 
bad. Thus the pleasures of eating and drinking, are good, 
if they impart to us health and strength—bad, if they pro- 
duce sickness and weakness. We ought to choose the good 
pleasures and pains, and avoid the bad ones. It is not every 
man who is competent to distinguish what pleasures are good, 
and what are bad. A scientific and skilful adviser, judging 


upon general principles, is required to make this distinction.° 


This debate between Sokrates and Kalliklés, respecting 
the “Quomodo vivendum est,”4 deserves attention on more 


* Plato, Gorg. c. 107, p. 494. > Plato, Gorgias, pp. 496-499. 

* Plato, Gorg. c. 108, pp. 494-495. ¢ Plato, Gorgias, pp. 499-500. 7Ap’ 
I yap ey hyw évratda, 4 éxeivos bs Ay | ody wavrds dvdpds eorw exadtacba 
A avédny ofrw rods xalpovras, 8xws | woia dyabda ray Hddwy nad drota Kand, 
vy xalpwow ebdalpovas elvas, xal wh | 2 rexvixod dei eis Exacrov; Texvicov. 
Siopi(nra: ray Bovey derota: &yalal rad 4 Plato, Gorgias, p.492 D. ta r¢ 
waxal; “AAA” E71 Kal viv Aéye, wérepoy | ByTi natddnrAov yévntra, was Biwréov, 
ops elva: td abrd 75d wal dyaddy; 4 | &.; p. 500C. Syria xph tpdxov Gv. 
elval ri rev dda 8 ode Lot dyaldy ; 
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than one account. In the first place, the relation which 
Contradtc-  Sokrates is here made to declare between the two 
Sokralcs in pairs of general terms Pleasurable—Good: Painful 
and Sokrates. -—Eyil: is the direct reverse of that which he both de- 
in the Prot- 

agoras. clares and demonstrates in the Protagoras. In that 
dialogue, the Sophist Protagoras is represented as holding 
an opinion very like that which is maintained by Sokrates in 
the Gorgias. But Sokrates (in the Protagoras) refutes him 
by an elaborate argument; and demonstrates that pleasure 
and good (also pain and evil) are names for the same funda- 
mental ideas under different circumstances: pleasurable and 
painful referring only to the sensation of the present moment— 
while good and evil includes, besides, an estimate of its future 
consequences and accompaniments, both pleasurable and pain- _ 
ful, and represents the result of such calculation. In the 
Gorgias, Sokrates demonstrates the contrary, by an argument 
equally elaborate but not equally convincing. He impugns a 
doctrine advocated by Kalliklés, and in impugning it, pro- 
claims a marked antithesis and even repugnance between the 
pleasurable and the good, the painful and the evil: rejecting 
the fundamental identity of the two, which he advocates in 
the Protagoras, as if it were a disgraceful heresy. 

The subject evidently presented itself to Plato in two diffe- 
Views of ri. Tent ways at different times. Which of the two is 
tice about earliest, we have no means of deciding. The com- 
aiction. ~__ mentators, who favour generally the view taken in 
the Gorgias, treat the Protagoras as a juvenile and erroneous 
production: sometimes, with still less reason, they represent 
Sokrates as arguing in that dialogue, from the principles of 
his opponents, not from his own. For my part, without know- 
ing whether the Protagoras or the Gorgias is the earliest, I 
think the Protagoras an equally finished composition, and I 
consider that the views which Sokrates is made to propound 
in it, respecting pleasure and good, are decidedly nearer to 
the truth. 

That in the list of pleasures there are some which it is 
proper to avoid,—and in the list of pains, some which it 
is proper to accept or invite—is a doctrine maintained by 
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Sokrates alike in both the dialogues. Why? Because some 
pleasures are good, others bad: some pains bad, Cometion 


others good—says Sokrates in the Gorgias. The tion of the 


reasoning of 


same too is said by Sokrates in the Protagoras ; Sokrates in 
but then, he there explains what he means by the ‘gue. 
appellation. All pleasure (he there says) so far as it goes, is 
good—all pain is bad. But there are some pleasures which 
cannot be enjoyed without debarring us from greater pleasures 
or entailing upon us greater pains: on that ground therefore, 
such pleasures are bad. So again, there are some pains, the 
suffering of which is a condition indispensable to our escaping 
greater pains, or to our enjoying greater pleasures: such 
pains therefore are good. Thus this apparent exception does 
not really contradict, but confirms, the general doctrine— 
That there is no good but the pleasurable, and the elimina- 
tion of pain—and no evil except the painful, or the privation 
of pleasure. Good and evil have no reference except to plea- 
sures and pains; but the terms imply, in each particular 
case, an estimate and comparison of future pleasurable and 
painful ‘consequences, and express the result of such com- 
parison. ‘You call enjoyment itself evil” (says Sokrates 
in the Protagoras),° “‘ when it deprives us of greater pleasures 
or entails upon us greater pains. If you have anysother 
ground, or look to any other end, in calling it evil, you may 
tell us what that end is; but you will not be able to tell us. 
So too, you say that pain is a good, when it relieves us from 
greater pains, or when it is necessary as the antecedent cause 
of greater pleasures. If you have any other end in view, 
when you call pain good, you may tell us what that end is ; 
but you will not be able to tell us.” ‘ 


¢ Plato, Protagoras, c. 36, p. 354 D. | and all reality of Good apart from Plea- 
dxei, ef nar’ BAAo Ts abrd Td xalpew sure (Leg. ii. pp. 662-663). ei 8 ad roy 
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{In a remarkable passage of the lato goes on to argue as follows ; 
De Legibus, Plato denies all essential | Even thongh it were not true, as I 
distinction between Good and Pleasure, | affirm it to be, that the life of justice 
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In the Gorgias, too, Sokrates declares that some pleasures 
Distinct = are good, others bad—some pains bad, others good. 
ent But here he stops. He does not fulfil the reason- 
are Go able demand urged by Sokrates in the Protagoras— 
on what prin“ Tf you make such a distinction, explain the ground 
scientific ad- on which you make it, and the end to which you 
proceed in = look.” + The distinction in the Gorgias stands with- 
ing them. ~~ out any assigned ground or end to rest upon. And 
tinct state. this want is the more sensibly felt, when we read 
Gorgias. in the same dialogue, that—“ It is not every man 
who can distinguish the good pleasures from the bad: a 
scientific man, proceeding on principle, is needed for the 
purpose.”® But upon what criterion is the scientific man to 
proceed? Of what properties is he to take account, in pro- 
nouncing one pleasure to be bad, another good—or one pain 
to be bad and another good—the estimate of consequences, 
measured in future pleasures and pains, being by the supposi- 
tion excluded? No information is given. The problem set 
to the scientific man is one of which all the quantities are 
unknown. Now Sokrates in the Protagoras* also lays it 
down, that a scientific or rational calculation must be had, 
and a mind competent to such calculation must be postulated, 
to deeide which pleasures are bad or fit to be rejected— 
which pains are good, or proper to be endured. But then he 
clearly specifies the elements which alone are to be taken 
into the calculation—viz., the future pleasures and pains 
accompanying or dependent upon each, with the estimate of 
their comparative magnitude and durability. The theory of 
this calculation is clear and intelligible: though in many 
particular cases, the data necessary for making it, and the 
means of comparing them, may be very imperfectly accessible. 


is a life of pleasure, and the life of 
injustice a hife of pain—still the law- 
iver must proclaim this proposition as 

a useful falsehood, and compel every 
~ to chime in with it. Otherwise 
outh will have no motive to just 

ban bee For no one will willingly 
conan: to obey any recommendation 


ries wéOerOas wpdrrew rovto 8, 7% 
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» Plato, Protagoras, c. 37, pp. 357 B, 


from which he does not expect more | 306 E, 


pleasure than pain; odSels yap dy éxav 
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According to various ethical theories, which have chiefly 
obtained currency in modern times, the distinction— Modem etni- 
between pleasures good or fit to be enjoyed, and Intaltion. 
pleasures bad or unfit to be enjoyed—is determined —not recug- 
for us by a moral sense or intuition: by a simple, Pitoin 
peculiar, sentiment of right and wrong, or a con- dialogues. 
science, which springs up within us ready-made, and decides 
on such matters without appeal; so that a man has only to 
look into his own heart for a solution. We need not take 
account of this hypothesis, in reviewing Plato’s philosophy : 
for he evidently does not proceed upon it. He expressly 
affirms, in the Gorgias as well as in the Protagoras, that the 
question is one requiring science or knowledge to determine 
it, and upon which none but the man of science or expert 
(rexyvixos) is a competent judge. 

Moreover, there is another point common to both the two 
dialogues, deserving of notice. I have already re- intotha- ” 


marked when reviewing the doctrine of Sokrates in doctrine of 
the Protagoras, that it appears to me seriously de- pares: 
fective, inasmuch as it takes into account the plea- specs the 
sures and pains of the agent only, and omits the costing 
pleasures and pains of other persons affected by his sn pains of 
conduct. But this is not less true respecting the % #4 af 


; fected by the 
doctrine of Sokrates in the Gorgias: for whatever *#+ 


criterion he may there have in his mind to determine which 
among our pleasures are bad, it is certainly not this—that 
the agent in procuring them is obliged to hurt others. For 
the example which Sokrates cites as specially illustrating the 
class of bad pleasures—viz.: the pleasure ‘of scratching an 
itching part of the body'—is one in which no others besides 
the agent are concerned. As in the Protagoras, so in the 
Gorgias—Plato in laying down his rule of life, admits into 
the theory only what concerns the agent himself, and makes 
no direct reference to the happiness of others as affected by 
the agent’s behaviour. 


' The Sokrates uf the Protagoras|and distress of body out of which 
would have reckoned this among the | it arises more than countervail the 
bad pleasures, because the discomfort | pleasure. 
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There are however various points of analogy between the 
Points where- Protagoras and the Gorgias, which will enable us, 
trine of the after tracing them out, to measure the amount of 
fs in su substantial difference between them ; I speak of the 
a reasoning of Sokrates in each. Thus, in the Prota- 
classification. goras,* Sokrates ranks health, strength, preserva- 
tion of the community, wealth, command, &e, under the 
general head of Good things, but expressly on the ground that 
they are the producing causes and conditions of pleasures and 
of exemption from pains: he also ranks sickness and poverty 
under the head of Evil things, as productive causes of pain 
and suffering. In the Gorgias also, he numbers wisdom, 
health, strength, perfection of body, riches, &c., among Good 
things or profitable things'—(which two words he treats as 
equivalent—) and their contraries as Evil things. Now he 
does not expressly say here (as in the Protagoras) that these 
things are good, because they are productive causes of plea- 
sure or exemption from pain: but such assumption must 
evidently be supplied in order to make the reasoning valid. 
For upon what pretence can any one pronounce strength, 
health, riches, to be good—and helplessness, sickness, poverty, 
to be evil—if no reference be admitted to pleasures and 
pains? Sokrates in the Gorgias ™ declares that the pleasures 
of eating and drinking are good, in so far as they impart 
health and strength to the body—evil, in so far as they 
produce a contrary effect. Sokrates in the Protagoras reasons 
in the same way—but with this difference—that he would 
count the pleasure of the repast itself as one item of good: 
enhancing the amount of good where the future consequences 
are beneficial, diminishing the amount of evil where the 
future consequences are unfavourable: while Sokrates in the 
Gorgias excludes immediate pleasure from the list of good 
things, and immediate pain from the list of evil things. 

This last exclusion renders the theory in the Gorgias un- 
tenable and inconsistent. If present pleasure be not admitted 
as an item of good, so far as it goes—then neither can the 


k Plato, Protagor. pp. 353 D, 354 A. 1 Plato, i pp. 467-468-499. 
= Plato, Gorgias, p. 499 
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future and consequent aggregates of pleasure, nor the causes 
of them, be admitted as good. So likewise, if present pain 
be no evil, future pain cannot be allowed to rank as an evil.” 
Each of the two dialogues, which I am now comparing, is 
in truth an independent composition: in each, So- 
krates has a distinct argument to combat: and in 
the latest of the two (whichever that was), no heed 
is taken of the argumentation in the earlier. In the 
Protagoras, he exalts the dignity and paramount 
force of knowledge or prudence: if a man knows 
how to calculate pleasures and pains, he will be sure 
to choose the result which involves the greater pleasure or 
the less pain, on the whole: to say that he is overpowered 
by immediate pleasure or pain into making a bad choice, is a 
wrong description—the real fact being, that he is deficiept in 
the proper knowledge how to choose. In the Gorgias, the 
doctrine assigned to Kalliklés and impugned by Sokrates is 
something very different. That justice, temperance, self- 
restraint, are indeed indispensable to the happiness of ordi- 
nary men: but if there be any one individual, so immensely 
superior in force as to trample down and make slaves of the 
rest, this one man would be a fool if he restrained himself: 
having the means of gratifying all his appetites, the more 
appetites he has, the more enjoyments will he have and the 
greater happiness.° Observe—that Kalliklés applies this 
doctrine only to the one omnipotent despot: to all other 


Kalliklés, 
whom 
Sokrates 
refutes in 
the Gorgias, 
maintains a 
different 
argument 
from that 
which So- 
krates com- 
bats in the 
Protagoras. 


we nevertheless desire and invite, in 


= Compare a passage in the Republic 
(ii. p. 357) where Sokrates gives (or 
accepts, as given by Glaukon) a de- 
scription of Good much more coinci- 
dent with the Protagoras than with the 
Gorgias. The common property of all 
Good is to be desired or loved: and 
there are three varieties of it—1. That 
which we desire for itself, and for its 
own sake, apart from all ulterior con- 
sequences, such as innocuous pleasures 
or enjoyments. 2. That which we 
desire both for itself and for its ulterior 
consequences, such as good health, good 
vision, good sense, &c. 3. That which 
we do not desire—unay, which we per- 
haps haté or shun, per se: but which 


connection with.and for the sake of 
ulterior consequences: such as gym- 
nastic training, medical treatment when, 
we are sick, labour in our trade or pro- 
fession. 

Here Plato admits the immediately 
pleasurable per se as one variety of 
good, always assuming that it is not 
countervailed by consequences or ac- 
companiments of a painful character. 
This is the doctrine of the Protagoras, 
as distinguished from the Gorgias, 
where Sokrates sets pleasure in marked 
opposition to good. 

° Plato, Gorgias, p. 492. 
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members of society, he maintains that self-restraint is essen- 
tial. This is the doctrine which Sokrates in the Gorgias 
undertakes to refute, by denying community of nature 
between the pleasurable and the good—between the painful 
and the evil. 

To me his refutation appears altogether unsuccessful, and 
Therefuta. the position upon which he rests it incorrect. The 
likey Only parts of the refutation really forcible, are those 
the Garin, in which he unconsciously relinquishes this position, 
ful itis and slides into the doctrine of the Protagoras. Upon 


only so far 


successful this latter doctrine, a refutation might be grounded: 


he ad ° 
unintenton- You may show that even an omnipotent despot 


ally the 


doctrineot (regard for the comfort of others being excluded by 
the Proa- the hypothesis) will gain by limiting the gratifica- 
en . tion of his appetites to-day so as not to spoil his 
appetites of to-morrow. Even in his case, prudential restraint 
is required, though his motives for it would be much less 
than in the case of ordinary social men. But Good, as laid 
down by Plato in the Gorgias, entirely disconnected from 
pleasure—and Evil, entirely disconnected from pain—have 
no application to this supposed despot. He has no desire for 
such Platonic Good—no aversion for such Platonic Evil. 
His happiness is not diminished by missing the former or 
incurring the latter. In fact, one of the cardinal principles 
of Plato’s ethical philosophy, which he frequently asserts 
both in this dialogue and elsewhere,?—That every man desires 
Good, and acts for the sake of obtaining Good, and avoiding 
Evil—becomes untrue, if you conceive Good and Evil accord- 
ing to the Gorgias, as having no reference to pleasure or the 
avoidance of pain: untrue, not merely in regard to a despot 
under these exceptional conditions, but in regard to the large 
majority of social men. They desire to obtain Good and 
avoid Evil, in the sense of the Protagoras: but not in the 
sense of the Gorgias.1 Sokrates himself proclaims in this 

P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 467 C, 499 E. | it means recté agere, to act rightly; 

a The reasoning of Plato in the | and it also means felicem esse, to be 
Gorgias, respecting this matter, rests | happy. There is a corresponding 


upon an equivocal phrase. The Greek | double sense in xaxas xpdrrew. Hein- 
phrase ed xpdrrew has two meanings; | dorf has well noticed the fallacious 
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dialogue: “I and philosophy stand opposed to Kalliklés and 
the Athenian public. What I desire is, to reason consistently 
with myself.” That is, to speak the language of Sokrates in 
the Protagoras—* To me, Sokrates, the consciousness of in- 
consistency with myself and of an unworthy character, the 
loss of my own self-esteem and the pungency of my own self- 
reproach, are the greatest of all pains: greater than those 
which you, Kalliklés, and the Athenians generally, seek to 
avoid at all price and urge me also to avoid -at all price— 
poverty, political nullity, exposure to false accusation, &c.”* 
The noble scheme of life, here recommended by Sokrates, 
may be correctly described according to the theory of the 
Protagoras: without any resort to the paradox of the Gorgias, 
that Good has no kindred or reference to Pleasure, nor Evil 
to Pain. 

Lastly—I will compare the Protagoras and the Gorgias 
(meaning always, the reasoning of Sokrates in each Permanent 
of them) under one more point of view. How does and transient 
each of them describe and distinguish the perma- human — 
nent elements, and the transient elements, involved te 


human 


in human agency? What function does each of appreciated 
° 7 in the two 
them assign to the permanent element? The dis- sislogues. 


tinction of these two is important in its ethical bearing. The 
whole life both of the individual and of society consists of 
successive moments of action or feeling. But each individual 
(and the society as an aggregate of individuals) has within 
him embodied and realised an element more or less perma- 


reasoning founded by Plato on this 
double sense. We read in the Gorgias, 
c. 135, p. 507 B: avdynn roy cwppova, 
Slxaor Syta nal dydpeior Kat Site, 
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which Heindorf remarks, citing a note 
of Routh, who says, “ Vix enim potest 
credi, Platonem duplici ‘sensu ver- 
borum ¢& xpdrrey ad argumentum 
sta abuti voluisse, que fal- 

ia esset amphiboliw.” “Non me- 
minerat”’ (says Heindorf}, “ vir doctus 


ceteros in Platone locos, ubi eodem 
modo ex duplici illa potestate argu- 
mentatio ducitur, cujusmodi plura attu- 
limus ad Charmidem, 42, p. 172 A.” 
Heindorf observes, on the Charmidés 
l.c.: “ Argumenti hujus vim positam 
apparet in duplici dictionis ed xpdrrew 
significatu : quum vulgo sit felicem 
esse, non recté facere. Hoc aliaque 
ejusdem generis sepius sic ansam 
prebuerunt sophismatis magis quam 
justi syllogismi.” Heindorf then re- 
fers 1o analogous passages in Plato, 
Republic. i. p. 354 A; Alcibiad. i. c. 12, 
p. 116 B, c. 29, p. 134 A. 
r Plato, Gorgias, pp. 481 D, 482 B. 
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nent—an established character, habits, dispositions, intel- 
lectual acquirements, &c.—a sort of capital accumulated from 
the past. This permanent element is of extreme importance. 
It stands to the transient element in the same relation, as 
the fixed capital of a trader or manufacturer to his annual 
produce. The whole use and value of the fixed capital, of 
which the skill and energy of the trader himself make an 
important part, consists in the amount of produce which it 
will yield: but at the same time the trader must keep it up 
in its condition of fixed capital, in order to obtain such 
amount: he must set apart, and abstain from devoting to im- 
mediate enjoyment, as much of the annual produce as will 
suffice to maintain the fixed capital unimpaired—and more, 
if he desires to improve his condition. ‘The capital cannot 
be commuted into interest; yet nevertheless its whole value 
depends upon, and is measured by, the interest which it yields. 
Doubtless the mere idea of possessing the capital is pleasur- 
able to the possessor, because he knows that it can and will 
be profitably employed, so long as he chooses. 

Now in the Protagoras, the permanent element is very 
In the Prot pointedly distinguished from the transient, and is 
a called Knowledge—the Science or Art of Calculation. 
Its function also is clearly announced—to take comparative 
estimate and measurement of the transient elements; which 
are stated to consist of pleasures and pains, present and 
future—near and distant—certain and uncertain—faint and 
strong. To these elements, manifold yet commensurable, 
the calculation is to apply. “The safety of life” (says So- 
krates*) ‘resides in our keeping up this science or art of cal- 
culation.” No present enjoyment must be admitted, which 
would impair it: no present pain must be shunned, which is 
essential to uphold it. Yet the whole of its value resides in 
its application to the comparison of the pleasures and pains. 

In the Gorgias the same two elements are differently de- 
scribed, and less clearly explained. The permanent is termed, 


* Plato, Protag. p. 357. éwe:dh 8¢ | tov Te wAdovos wal éAdrrovos Kal pel- 
jsovns Te Kal Auwns ev dp67 TH alpéce | Covos Kal apixporépov Kal xoppwrépes 
epavn Tuiy 7 owrnpla Tov Blov ovaa, | Kal eyyutépw, &c. 
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Order, arrangement, discipline, a lawful, just, and temperate, 
cast of mind (opposed to the doctrine ascribed to nthe 
Kallikles, which negatived this element alto- °®"* 
gether, in the mind of the despot), parallel to health and 
strength of body: the unordered mind is again the parallel of 
the corrupt, distempered, helpless, body; life is not worth 
having until this is cured." This corresponds to the know- 
ledge or Calculating Science in the Protagoras; but we can- 
not understand what its function is, in the Gorgias, because 
the calculable elements are incompletely enumerated. 

In the Protagoras, these calculable elements are two-fold— 
immediate pleasures and pains—and future or distant pleasures 
and pains. Between these two there is intercommunity of 
nature, so that they are quite commensurable; and the func- 
tion of the calculating reason is, to make a right estimate of 
the one against the other." But in the Gorgias, no mention is 
made of future or distant pleasures and pains: the calculable 
element is represented only by immediate pleasure or pain— 
and from thence we pass at once to the permanent calculator— 
the mind, sound or corrupt. You must abstain from a par- 
ticular enjoyment, because it will taint the soundness of your 
mind: this is a pertinent reason (and would be admitted as 
such by Sokrates in the Protagoras, who instead of sound 
mind would say, calculating intelligence), but it is neither 
the ultimate reason (since this soundness of mind is itself 
valuable with a view to future calculations), nor the only 
reason: for you must also abstain, if it will bring upon your- 
self (or upon others) preponderating pains in the particular 
case—if the future pains would preponderate over the present 
pleasure. Of this last calculation no notice is taken in the 
Gorgias: which exhibits only the antithesis (not merely 
marked but even overdone*), between the immediate plea- 


t Plato, Gorgins, pp. 504 B-C, 506 
D-E. Tatts — xédopos— ux} nxooula 
Guelvov Tov dxoouhrouv. 

« There would be also the like inter- 
community of nature, if along with the 
pains and pleasures of the agent him- 
self (which alone are regarded in the 


calculation of Sokrates in the Prota- 


VOL. II. 


goras’) you admit into the calculation 
the pleasures and pains of others con- 
cerned, and the rules established with 
a view to both the two together—with 
a view to the joint interest both of the 
agent and of others. 

x pikurus and his followers assigned 
the greatest valuc, in their cthical 


K 
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sure or pain and the calculating efficacy of mind, but leaves 
out the true function which gives value to the sound mind as 
distinguished from the unsound and corrupt. That function 
consists in its application to particular cases: in right dealing 
with actual life, as regards the agent himself and others: in 
évepyela, as distinguished from és, to use Aristotelian lan- 
guage.’ I am far from supposing that this part of the case 
was absent from Plato’s mind. But the theory laid out in the 
Gorgias (as compared with that in the Protagoras) leaves no 
room for it; giving exclusive prominence to the other elements, 
and acknowledging only the present pleasure or pain, to be 
set against the permanent condition of mind, bad or good as 
it may be. 

Indeed there is nothing’ more remarkable in the Gor- 


Character of gias, than the manner in which Sokrates not only 


generally— condemns the unmeasured, exorbitant, maleficent 
discrediting . 2 

ail theac- desires, but also depreciates and degrades all the 
life. actualities of life-—all the recreative and elegant 


arts, including music and poetry, tragic as well as dithyr- 
ambic—all provision for the most essential wants, all protec-_ 
tion against particular sufferings and dangers, even all service 
rendered to another person in the way of relief or of rescue*— 


theory, to the permanent element, or 
established character of the agent, 
intellectual and emotional. But great 
as they reckoned this value to be, they 
resolved it all into the diminution or 
mnitigation of pains, and, in a certain 
though inferior degree, the multiplica- 
tion of pleasures. They did not put 
it in a separate category of its own, 
altogether disparate and foreign to 
pleasures and pains. 

Sce the letter of Epikurus to Me- 
noekeus, Diog. L. x. 128-132; Lucre- 
tius, v. 18-45, vi. 12-25; Horat. Epist. 
i. 2, 48-60. 

y Aristot. Ethic. Nikom.i.7. The 
remark of Aristotle in the same treatise, 
1.5—Boxe? yap évBéxerOa wal nabedderw 
éxovra Thy aperhy, } awpanreiy 5:2 
Biov—might be applied to the theory 
of the Gorgias. Compare also Ethic. 
Nik. vii. 3 (vii. 4, p. 1146, b. 31, p. 
1147, a. 12). 

® Plato, Gorgias, pp. 501-502-511- 


512-517-f19. &veu yap Sixasoodvns Kal 
gwppocvvns Aimwévwv Kal vewplov Ka) 
Tetxav Kal ddpwy kal TerxSv Kal To0v- 
Twv pdvapiov éumenAhxact Thy wdAuy. 
This is applicd to the provision of 
food, drink, clothing, bedding, for the 
hunger, thirst, &c., of the community 
(p. 517 D), to the saving of life, p. 511 D. 
The boatman between A®gina and 
Peirreus (says Plato) brings over his 
nee in safety, together with 
heir families and property, preserving 
them from all the dangers of the sea. 
The engineer, who constructs good 
fortifications, preserves from danger 
and destruction all the citizens with 
their families and their property 
(p. 512 B\. But neither of these per- 
sons takes credit for this service; be- 
cause both of them know that it is 
doubtful whether they have done any 
real service to the persons preserved, 
since they have not rendered them any 
better; and that it is even doubtful 
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all the effective maintenance of public organised force, such 
as ships, docks, walls, arms, &c. Immediate satisfaction or 
relief, and those who confer it, are treated with contempt, 
and presented as in hostility to the perfection of the mental 
structure. And it is in this point of view that various 
Platonic commentators extol in an especial manner the 
Gorgias: as recognising an Idea of Good superhuman and 
supernatural, radically disparate from pleasures and pains 
of any human being, and incommensurable with them: an 
Universal Idea, which though it is supposed to cast a distant 
light upon its particulars, is separated from them by an 
incalculable space, and is discernible only by the Platonic 
telescope. 


We have now established (continues Sokrates) that plea- 
sure is essentially different from good, and pain from evil: 
also, that to obtain good and avoid evil, a scientific choice 


whether they may not have done them 
an actual mischief. Perhaps these 

rsons may be wicked and corrupt; 
In that case it is a misfortune to them 
that their lives should be prolonged, 
it would be better for them to die. It 
is under this conviction (says Plato) 
that the boatman and the engineer, 
though they do preserve our lives, take 
to themselves no credit for it. 

We shall hardly find any greater 
rhetorical exaggeration than __ this, 
among all the compositions of the 
rhetors against whom Plato declares 
war in the Gorgias. Moreover, it is a 
specimen of the way in which Plato 
colours and misinterprets the facts of 
social life, in order to serve the pur- 
pose of the argument of the moment. 
He says truly that when the passage 
boat from /fgina to Peireus has 
reached its destination, the steersman 
receives his fare and walks about on 
the shore, without taking any great 
credit to himself, as if he had per- 
formed a brilliant deed or conferred 
an important service. But how does 
Plato explain this? By supposing in 
the steersman’s mind feelings which 
never enter into the mind of a real 


agent; feelings which are put into 
words only when a moralist ora satirist 
is anxious to enforce a sentiment. The 
service which the steersman performs 
is not only adequately remunerated, 
but is, on most days, a regular and 
easy one, such as every man who has 
gone through a decent apprenticeship 
can perform. But suppose an excep- 
tional day — suppose a sudden and 
terrible storm to supervene on the 
passage — suppose the boat full of 
passengers, with every prospect of all 
on board being drowned—suppose she 
is only saved by the extraordinary 
skill, vigilance, and efforts of the 
steersman. In that case he will, on 
reaching the land, walk about full of 
elate self-congratulation and pride: 
the passengers will encourage this 
sentiment by expressions of the deepest 
gratitude; while friends as well as 
competitors will praise his successful 
exploit. How many of the passengers 
there are for whom the preservation of 
life may be a curse rather than a 
blessing—is a question which neither 
they themselves, nor the stecrsman, 
nor the public, will ever drenm of 
asking. 
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is required—while to obtain pleasure and avoid pain, is 
Argument o¢ Othing more than blind imitation or irrational 
Sokraus re knack. There are some arts and pursuits which 


sumed —mul- 


orintue* aim only at procuring immediate pleasure—others 


inuctive Which aim at attaining good or the best:* some 


immediate 


Peasure. arts, for a single person,—others for a multitude. 
Arts and pursuits which aim only at immediate pleasure, either 
of one or of a multitude, belong to the general head of Flattery. 
Among them are all the musical, choric, and dithyrambic 
representations at the festivals—tragedy as well as comedy— 
also political and judicial rhetoric. None of these arts aim at 
any thing except to gratify the public to whom they are 
addressed: none of them aim at the permanent good: none 
seek to better the character, of the public. They adapt them- 
selves to the prevalent desires: but whether those desires are 
such as, if realised, will make the public worse or better, 


they never enquire.” 

Sokr.—Do you know any public speakers who aim at any 
TheRhetos thing more than gratifying the public, or who care 
aim only at_~to make the public better? Aall—There are some 


flattering the 


public even’ who do, and others who do not. Sokr.—Which are 


the best past 


phew ae those who do? and which of them has ever made 


done nothing 


ole Olaton the public better?* Kall—At any rate, former 


of the four 


reby kat. Statesmen did so: such as Miltiades, Themistokles, 


cate Kimon, Perikles. Sokr.—None of them. If they 
had, you would have seen them devoting themselves system- 
atically and obviously to their one end. As a builder labours 
to construct a ship or a house, by putting together its various 


* The Sokrates of the Protagoras | consequences, requires a scientific cal- 
would have admitted a twofold dis- | culation often very difficult and com- 
tinction of aims, but would have stated | plicated—u réxvm or émiothun petpn- 
the distinction otherwise. Two things | ti. 

(he would say) may bo looked at in! Thus we are told not only in what 
regard to any course of conduct: first, , cases the calculation is required, but 
the immediate pleasure or pain which what are the elements to be taken into 
it yields; secondly, this item, not alone, the calculation. In the Gorgias, we 
but combined with all the other plea- are not told on what elements the cal- 
sures and pains which can be foreseen culation of good and evil is to be based ; 
as its conditions, consequences, or cuon- we are told that there must be science, 
comitunts. To obey the desire of im- but we learn nothing more. 

mediate pleasure, or the fear of imme- | > Plato, Gorgias, pp. 502-503. 

dinte pain, requires no science: to ¢ Plato, Goryias, p. 503. 

foresce, estimate, and compare the ’ 


a 
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parts with order and symmetry—so these statesmen would 
have laboured to implant order and symmetry in the minds 
and bodies of the citizens: that is, justice and temperance in 
their minds, health and strength in their bodies.4 Unless the 
statesman can do this, it is fruitless to supply the wants, to 
fulfil the desires and requirements, to uphold or enlarge the 
power, of the citizens. This is like supplying ample nourish- 
ment to a distempered body: the more such a body takes in, 
the worse it becomes. The citizens must be treated with 
refusal of their wishes and with punishment, until their vices 
are healed, and they become good.° 

We ought to do (continues Sokrates) what is pleasing for 
the sake of what is good: not vice versdé. But every necessity for 
thing becomes good by possessing its appropriate regdinion” 
virtue or regulation. The regulation appropriate to inthe condis 
the mind is, to be temperate. The temperate man ad oe 
will do what is just—his duty towards men : and what 
is holy—his duty towards the Gods. He will be just and 
holy. He will therefore also be courageous: for he will seek 
only such pleasures as duty permits, and he will endure all 
such pains as duty requires. Being thus temperate, just, 
brave, holy, he will be a perfectly good man, doing well and 
honourably throughout. The man who does well, will be 
happy: the man who does ill and is wicked, will be miser- 
able.! It ought to be our principal aim, both for ourselves 
individually and for the city, to attain temperance and to 
keep clear of intemperance: not to let our desires run immo- 
derately (as you, Kallikles, advise), and then seek repletion 
for them: which is an endless mischief, the life of a pirate. 
He who pursues this plan can neither be the friend of any 
other man, nor of the Gods: for he is incapable of commu- 
nion, and therefore of friendship. 

Now, Kallikles (pursues Sokrates), you have reproached 
me with standing aloof from public life in order to pursue 
philosophy. You tell me that by not cultivating public 

4 Plato, Gorgias, p. 504. i Plato, Gorgias, p. 507 E. roweoovety 

e Plato, Gorgias, p. 505. p GSuvaros’ br Se wh tt Kowevia, 


f Plato, Gorgias, p. 507 D (with be ov by etn. 
Routh and Heindorf’s notes). 
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speaking and public action, 1 am at the mercy of any one who 
to Chooses to accuse me unjustly and to bring upon me 
severe penalties. But I tell you, that it is a greater 
evil to do wrong than to suffer wrong; and that my 
first business is, to provide for myself such power 
and such skill as shall guard me against doing 
wrong.» Next, as to suffering wrong, there is only 
one way of taking precautions against it. You must yourself 
rule in the city: or you must be a friend of the ruling power. 
Like is the friend of like:' a cruel despot on the throne will 
hate and destroy any one who is better than himself, and will 
despise any one worse than himself. The only person who 
will have influence is, one of the same dispositions as the 
despot: not only submitting to him with good will, but prais- 
ing and blaming the same things as he does—accustomed 
from youth upwards to share in his preferences and aversions, 
and assimilated to him as much as possible. Now if the 
despot be a wrong-doer, he who likens himself to the despot 
will become a wrong-doer also. And thus, in taking precau- 
tions against suffering wrong, he will incur the still greater 
mischief and corruption of doing wrong, and will be worse off 
instead of better. 

Kall.—But if he does not liken himself to the despot, the 


Impossible 
succeed In 
public life, 
unless a man 
be tho- 
roughly 
akin to and 
in harmony 
with the 
ruling force. 


Danger of | despot may put him to death, if he chooses? Sokr. 
dissents from —-Perhaps he may: but it will be death inflicted by 
the public, ° ° 

either for @ bad man upon @ good man.' To prolong life is 
worse. not the foremost consideration, but to decide by 


rational thought what is the best way of passing that length 
of life which the Fates allot.” Is it my best plan to do as 


you recommend, and to liken 


h Plato, Gorgias, p. 509. Compare 
Leges, viii. 829 A, where 7d ph adixery 
is described as easy of attainment; rd 
wh adiKetoOa, as being wayxddreroy; 
and both equally necessary wpds 7d 
ebdarudvos (nv. 

i Plat. Gorg.510 B. pfaos—é 8por0s 
7@ duoly. We have already seen this 
‘ principle discussed and rejected in the 
fer 214. See above, al i. ch. xviii. 


p. 509 
. Plato, Gorgias, p. 510. Acelwera: 


myself as much as possible to 
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' Plato, Gorgias, p. 511. 

= Plato, Gorgias, pp. 511 B, 512 E. 
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the Athenian people—in order that I may become popular and 
may acquire power in the city? For it will be impossible 
for you to acquire power in the city, if you dissent from the 
prevalent political character and practice, be it for the better 
or for the worse. Even imitation will not be sufficient: you 
must be, by natural disposition, homogeneous with the 
Athenians, if you intend to acquire much favour with them. 
Whoever makes you most like to them, will help you forward 
most towards becoming an effective statesman and speaker : for 
every assembly delight in speeches suited to their own dis- 
positions, and reject speeches of an opposite tenor." 

Such are the essential conditions of political success and 


popularity. But I, Kallikles, have already distin- sokrates re- 
guished two schemes of life; one aiming at pleasure, a scheme of 
the other aiming at good: one, that of the states- selt—tostudy 
man who studies the felt wants, wishes, and im- good, and nat 
pulses of the people, displaying his genius in pro- satisfaction. 


viding for them effective satisfaction—the other, the states- 
man who makes it his chief or sole object to amend the 
character and disposition of the people. The last scheme is 
the only one which I approve: and if it be that to which you 
invite me, we must examine whether either you, Kallikles, or 
I, have ever yet succeeded in amending or improving the cha- 
racter of any individuals privately, before we undertake the 
task of amending the citizens collectively... None of the 
past statesmen whom you extol, Miltiades, Kimon, Themi- 
stokles, Perikles, has produced any such amendment.? Con. 
sidered as ministers, indeed, they were skilful and effective ; 
better than the present statesmen. They were successful in 
furnishing satisfaction to the prevalent wants and desires of 
the citizens: they provided docks, walls, ships, tribute, and 
other such follies, abundantly:4 but they did nothing to 


® Plato, Gorgias, p. 513. 

kal voy 8¢ &pa Set oe ds duoidraroy 
yiyverOa TE Shuy TE "AOnvalwy, ei 
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dvdpotov Svyra TH wodiTelg eft’ 


éxl rd BéAriov efr exl rd yxel- 
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° Plato, Gorgias, p. 515. 

P Plato, Gorgias, pp. 516, 517. 

4 Plato, Gorgias, pp. 517, 519. 
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amend the character of the people—to transfer the desires of 
the people from worse things to better things—or to create in 
them justice and temperance. They thus did no real good 
by feeding the desires of the people: no more good than 
would be done by a skilful cook for a sick man, in cooking 
for him a sumptuous meal before the physician had cured 
him. 

I believe myself (continues Sokrates) to be the only man 
sokratea ane 2 Athens,—or certainly one among a very few,— 


nounces hime 


nounces him’ who am a true statesman, following out the genuine 
the only man 


the omy” purposes of the political art.” I aim at what is best 


who follows 


watthe trae ©-f0r the people, not at what is most agreeable. I do 
Niuceor not value those captivating accomplishments which 
doing h tell in the Dikastery. If I am tried, I shall be 
like a physician arraigned by the confectioner before a jury 
of children. I shall not be able to refer to any pleasures 
provided for them by me: pleasures which they call bene- 
fits, but which I regard as worthless. If any one accuses 
me of corrupting the youth by making them sceptical, or of 
libelling the older men in my private and public talk—it will 
be in vain for me to-justify myself by saying the real truth.— 
Dikasts, I do and say all these things justly, for your real 
-benefit. I shall not be believed when I say this, and I have 
nothing else to say: so that I do not know what sentence 
may be passed on me.* My only refuge and defence will be, 
the innocence of my life. As for death, no one except a fool 
or a coward fears that: the real evil, and the greatest of all 
evils, is to pass into Hades with a corrupt and polluted 
mind.* 
Sokrates then winds up the dialogue, by reciting a 
Mythore Nexwa,a mythe or hypothesis about judgment in 
Hades, andthe Hades after death, and rewards and punishments to 


treatment of 


deceaved per- be apportioned to deceased men, according to their 


sons therein, 


according 9 merits during life, by Rhadamanthus and Minos. 


Aymsévwy nal vewplwy Kal rerxyav Kal t Plato, Gorgias, p. 522. 

pdpwv al roiovTwy prvapiav éuwenAh- aitd uty yap Td aroOrhoKew oddels 

Kaot Thy wéAW. poBetra:, Boris uh wavrdxaciy &Ad- 
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The greatest sufferers by these judgments (he says) their merits 


during life — 


will be the kings, despots, and men politically ee 
powerful, who have during their lives committed Coat lie 
the greatest injustices,—which indeed few of them amairs, will 


avoid.". The man most likely to fare well and to vared 

be rewarded, will be the philosopher, “who has passed 
through life minding his own business, and not meddling 
with the affairs of others. oe 


« Dicuntur ista magnifice,’’—we may exclaim, in Cicero- 

nian words, on reaching the close of the Gorgias. Peculiar 
° 7 é . ethical views 
It is pre-eminently solemn and impressive; all the of Sokrates— 
Rhetorical or 


more 80, from the emphasis of Sokrates, when pro- dogmatical 
claiming the isolation m which he stands at Athens, te Gorgias. 
and the contradiction between his ethico-political views and 
those of his fellow-citizens. In this respect it harmonises 
with the Apology, the Kriton, Republic, and Leges: in all 
which, the peculiarity of his ethical points of view stands pro- 
claimed—especially in the Kriton, where he declares that his 
difference with his opponents is fundamental, and that there 
can be between them no common ground for debate—nothing 
but reciprocal contempt.” 

The argument of Sokrates in the Gorgias is interesting, 
not merely as extolling the value of ethical self- 4, norges 
restraint, but also as considering political phe- Pits") 


nomena under this point of view: that is, merging Cov’ De 


rulers as spi- 
politics in ethics. The proper and paramount func- tual teach 
tion of statesmen (we find it eloquently proclaimed) {fen 
is to serve-as spiritual teachers in the community: ™"™ 
for the purpose of amending the lives and characters of the 
citizens, and of converting them from bad dispositions to 


good. We are admonished that until this is effected, more 


" Plato, Gorgias, pp. 525-526. Platonic Apology. He seems to have 

x Plato, Gorgias, p. 526. fancied that no one was woAuxpdypw», 

pirogdpouv Ta avTou xpdtavros, wal | except those who spoke habitually in 
ov woAunpaypovicartos ev TH Bly. the Ekklesia and the Dikastery. 


It must be confessed that these terms yY Cicero, De Finib. iii. 3, 11. 
do not correspond to the life of So-| #* Plato, Kriton, p. 49 D. 
krates, as he himself describes it in the | 
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is lost than gained by realising the actual wants and wishes 
of the community, which are disorderly and distempered ; 
like the state of a sick man, who would receive harm and 
not benefit from a sumptuous banquet. 

This is the conception of Plato in the Gorgias, speaking 
laéaot through the person of Sokrates, respecting the ends 


Plato—a 


despotic tw. £0r which the political magistrate ought to employ 


giver or man- 


fainer.on O18 power. The magistrate, as administering law 


scientific 


principles,  @nd justice, is to the minds of the community what 
clarsctes the trainer and the physician are to their bodies: 
tcrtain types he produces goodness of mind, as the two latter 
Sienrers produce health and strength of body. The Platonic 
idéal is that of a despotic lawgiver and man-trainer, wielding 
the compulsory force of the secular arm for what he believes 
to be spiritual improvement. However instructive it is to 
study the manner in which a mind like that of Plato works 
out such a purpose in theory, there is no reason for regret 
that he never had an opportunity of carrying it into practice. 
The manner in which he always keeps in view the standing 
mental character, as an object of capital importance to be 
attended to, and as the analogon of health in the body— 
deserves all esteem. But when he assumes the sceptre of 
King Nomos (as in Republic and Leges) to fix by unchange- 
able authority what shall be the orthodox type of character, 
and to suppress all the varieties of emotion and intellect, 
except such as will run into a few predetermined moulds—he 
oversteps all the reasonable aims and boundaries of the poli- 
tical office. 

Plato forgets two important points of difference, in that 
Platocie favourite and very instructive analogy which he 


analogy 


tween mental perpetually reproduces, between mental goodness 


oodness and 


bedity beaith and bodily health. First, good health and strength 


—incomplete 


analogy—cit- of the body (as I have observed already) are states 
of difference. which every man knows when he has got them. 
Though there is much doubt and dispute about causes, pre- 
servative, destructive and restorative, there is none about the 
present fact. Every sick man derives from his own sensa- 


tions an anxiety to get well. But virtue is not a point thus 
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fixed, undisputed, indubitable: it is differently conceived by 
different persons, and must first be discovered and settled by 
a process of enquiry; the Platonic Sokrates himself, in 
many of the dialogues—after declaring that neither he, nor 
any one else within his knowledge, knows what it is—tries to 
find it out without success. Next, the physician, who is the 
person actively concerned in imparting health and strength, 
exercises no coercive power over any one: those who consult 
him have the option whether they will follow the advice 
given, or not. To put himself upon the same footing with 
the physician, the political magistrate ought to confine him- 
self to the function of advice; a function highly useful, but 
in which he will be called upon to meet argumentative oppo- 
sition, and frequent failure, together with the mortification of 
leaving those whom he cannot convince, to follow their own 
mode of life. Here are two material differences, modifying 
the applicability of that very analogy on which Plato so fre- 
quently rests his proof. 

In Plato’s two imaginary commonwealths, where he is him- 
self despotic lawgiver, there would have been no ,. ee, 
tolerable existence possible for any one not shaped ‘e Gorgias 


speaks like 
upon the Platonic spiritual model. But in the a dlssonter 
Gorgias, Plato (speaking in the person of Sokrates) Meycinions 
is called upon to define his plan of life in a free jMitaive 


state, where he was merely a private citizen. senter, onim- 
Sokrates receives from Kallikles the advice, to point, should 
forego philosophy and to aspire to the influence pubiic inf 
and celebrity of an active public speaker. Hisreply “”” 

is instructive, as revealing the interior workings of every 
political society. No man (he says) can find favour as an 
adviser—either of a despot, where there is one, or of a people 
where there is free government—unless he be in harmony 
with the sentiments and ideas prevalent, either with the ruling 
Many or the ruling One. He must be moulded, from youth 
upwards, on the same spiritual pattern as they are:* his 


* Plato, Gorgias, p. 510. dpohOns | wapacKeud(ew Saws 871 uddrrora Spotos 
dy, rabra, peer kal éwasvay re EpxovrTs | Fora: exelyp—od piphrny Set elvas AAA’ 
—ev0bs ex véou e6ifew adrdy Trois abrois | abropuas Spuoiov rovros (co, 146, p. 
xalpew Kal &xPecGar tg Beowdrn, wal | 513 B). 
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love and hate, his praise and blame, must turn towards the 
same things: he must have the same tastes, the same morality, 
the same zdéal, as theirs: he must be no imitator, but a chip 
of the same block. If he be either better than they, or 
worse than they,° he will fail in acquiring popularity, and his 
efforts as a competitor for public influence will be not only 
abortive, but perhaps dangerous to himself. 

The reasons which Sokrates gives here (as well as in the 
Sokrates feels. Apology, and partly also in the Republic) for not 
tion from i embarking in the competition of political aspirants, 
Hs is thrown are of very general application. He is an innovator 
vidual specu- in religion ; and a dissenter from the received ethics, 
dialectic politics, social sentiment, and estimate of life and 
conduct.© Whoever dissents upon these matters from the 
governing force (in whatever hands that may happen to 
reside) has no chance of being listened to as a political coun- 
sellor, and may think himself fortunate if he escapes without 
personal hurt or loss. Whether his dissent be for the better 
or for the worse, is a ‘matter of little moment: the ruling 
body always think it worse, and the consequences to the dis- 
senter are the same. 

Herein consists the real antithesis between Sokrates, Plato, 
and philosophy, on the one side—Perikles, Nikias, 
Kleon, Demosthenes, and rhetoric, on the other. 
“You,” (says Sokrates to Kalliklés,)4 “are in love 
with the Athenian people, and take up or renounce such opinions 
as they approve or discountenance: I am in love with philo- 
sophy, and follow her guidance. You and other active poli- 
ticians do not wish to have more tHan a smattering of philo- 
sophy; you are afraid of becoming unconsciously corrupted, 
if you carry it beyond such elementary stage.”° Each of 


Antithesis 
between phi- 
losuphy and 
rhetoric, 


b Plato, Gorgias, p. 5138 A. ef?’ 
éxl rd BéArioy eft” ex) 7d xeEtpor. 

¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 522 B; Thex- 
tétus, p. 179; Menon, p. 79. 

@ Plato, Gorgias, p. 481 E. 

¢ Plato, Gorgias, p. 487 C. 

évixa ev dpiv rodde ris Sdta, ph 
mpoOupetc@as eis Thy AaxpiBelay piroco- 
eiv, GAA’ evAaBeiobar bros wn wepa 


tov dSdovros copmrepos yerdpevor Ahoere 
SiapOapévres. 

The view here advocated by Kalli- 
kles :—That philosophy is good and 
useful, to be studied up to a certain 
point in the earlier years of life, in 
order to qualify persons for effective 
discharge of the duties of active citizen- 
ship, but that it ought not to be made 
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these orators, discussing political measures before the public 
assembly, appealed to general maxims borrowed from the 
received creed of morality, religion, taste, politics, &c. His 
success depended mainly on the emphasis which his eloquence 
could lend to such maxims, and on the skill with which he 
could apply them to the case in hand. But Sokrates could 
not follow such an example. Anxious in his research after 
truth, he applied the test of analysis to the prevalent opinions 
—found them, in his judgment, neither consistent nor rational 
—constrained many persons to feel this, by an humiliating 
cross-examination—but became disqualified from addressing, 
with any chance of assent, the assembled public. 

That in order to succeed politically, a man must be a 
genuine believer in the creed of King Nomos or the Position of 


one who dis- 


ruling foree—cast in the same spiritual mould—(I sents, upon 


material | 


here take the word creed not as confined to religion, points, trom 
ex 


but as embracing the whole of a man’s critical opinions wna 
0 


tdéal, on moral or social practice, politics, or taste countrymen. 
—the ends which he deems worthy of being aspired to, or 
proper to be shunned, by himself or others) is laid down by 
Sokrates as a general position: and with perfect truth. In 
disposing of the force or influence of government, whoever 
possesses that force will use it conformably to his own maxims. 
A man who dissents from these maxims will find no favour in 


nor be prosecuted up to the pitch of | by Ennius the poet into the mouth of 
accurate theorising: this view, since | Neoptolemus, Tusc. D. ii. 1,1; Aulus 
Plato here assigns it to Kallikles, is | Gell. v. 16—‘‘degustandum ex phi- 
denounced by most of the Platonic | losophia censet, non in eam ingurgi- 
critics as if it were low and worthless. | tandum.” 
Yet it was held by many of the most | Tacitus, in describing the education 
respectable citizens of antiquity; and | of Agricola, who was taken by his 
the question is, in poirit of fact, that | mother in his earlier years to study at 
which has always been in debate, | Massilia, says, c. 4:—‘‘ Memoria teneo, 
between the life of theoretical specula- | solitum ipsum narrare, se in prima 
tion and the life of action. juventé studium philosuphia, «ltra 
Isokrates urges the same view both m concessum Romano et senatori, 
in Orat. xv. Ue Permutatione, sect. | hausisse; ni prudentia matris incen- 
282-287, pp. 485-486, Bekker; and | sum ac flagrantem animum coercuis- 
Orat. xii. Panathenaic. sect. 29-32, p. | set.” 
321, Bekker. S:arplpa: pév odv wept| I have already cited this last pas- 
Tas waidelus Tatras xpévov tiva cup- | sage, and commented upon the came 
BovaAcvoa’ ay trois vewrepos, wh wév- | point, in my notes at the end of the 
ToL mepiidely thy dicw Thy aitay | last chapter of my preceding volume — 
KarackeAetevOeicay ex) rovros, &c. | on the Euthydémus. 


the main occupation of mature life, pete quotes a similar opinion put 
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the public assembly; nor, probably, if his dissent be grave 
and wide, will he ever be able to speak out his convictions 
aloud in it, without incurring dangerous antipathy. But what 
is to become of such a dissenter '—the man who frequents 
the same porticos with the people, but does not hold the 
same creed, nor share their judgments respecting social ex- 
petenda and fugienda? How is he to be treated by the 
government, or by the orthodox majority of society in their 
individual capacity? Debarred, by the necessity of the case, 
from influence over the public councils—what latitude of pur- 
suit, profession, or conduct, is to be left to him as a citizen? 
How far is he to question, or expose, or require to be proved, 
that which the majority believe without proof? Shall he 
be required to profess, or to obey, or to refrain from contra- 
dicting, religious or ethical doctrines which he has examined 
and rejected? Shall such requirement be enforced by threat 
of legal penalties, or of ill-treatment from individuals, which is 
not less intolerable than legal penalties ? What is likely to be 
his character, if compelled to suppress all declaration of his own 
creed, and to act and speak as if he were believer in another ? 

The questions here suggested must have impressed them- 
Probable selves forcibly on the mind of Plato, when he recol- 


Plato on this lected the fate of Sokrates. In spite of a blameless 


subject. 


Claim put. life, Sokrates had been judicially condemned and ex- 


forward in ° oe 5 os . 
- the Gorgias ecuted for publicly questioning received opinions, in- 


f an inde- ‘ ° cae . onze 
penslent Locus novating upon the established religion, and instilling 


philosophy, into young persons habits of doubt. To dissent only 
the indiscri-- for the better, afforded no assurance of safety: and 


minate cross- 


es Plato knew well that his own dissent from the 
Sokraes, = Athenian public was even wider and more system- 
atic than that of his master. The position and plan of life 
for an active-minded reasoner, dissenting from the established 
opinions of the public, could not but be an object of interest- 


ing reflection to him. The Gorgias (written, in my judg- 


f Horat. Epist. i. 1, 70— Respondit, referam : Quia me vestigia terrent 
“Quod si me populus Romanus forté roget, cur Omnia te adversam spectantla, nulla retror- 
Non ut porticibus, sic judiciis fruar iisdem, stm. 


- Nec sequar aut fugiam quue diligit ipre vel «I have already referred to the 


Olim quod vulpes egroto cauta leoni treatise of Mr. John Stuart Mill “On 
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ment, long after the death of Sokrates, probably after the 
Platonic school was established) announces the vocation of 
the philosopher, and claims an open field for speculation, 
apart from the actualities of politics—for the self-acting 
reason of the individual doubter and investigator, against the 
authority of numbers and the pressure of inherited tradition. 
A formal assertion to this effect, was worthy of the founder 
of the Academy—the earliest philosophical school at Athens. 
Yet we may observe that while the Platonic Sokrates in the 
Gorgias adopts the life of philosophy, he does not renew that 
farther demand with which the historical Sokrates had coupled 
it in his Apology—the liberty of oral and aggressive cross- 
examination, addressed to individuals personally and indis- 
criminately \—to the primores popult as well as to the populum 
tributim. The fate of Sokrates rendered Plato more cautious, 
and induced him to utter his ethical interrogations and 
novelties of opinion in no other way except that of lectures 
to chosen hearers and written dialogue: borrowing the name 
of Sokrates or some other speaker, and refraining upon 
system (as his letters’ tell us that he did) from publishing 
any doctrines in his own name. 

As a man dissenting from received opinions, Sokrates had 
his path marked out in the field of philosophy or 


Importance 
individual speculation. To such a mind as his, the of maintain 
fullest liberty ought to be left, of professing and Miiemcnh. 
defending his own opinions, as well as of combating airing o- 
other opinions, accredited or not, which he may Yous inte- 

rance. 


consider false or uncertified.« 


Liberty,” where this important topic is 

i in a manner equally profound 
and enlightened. The coexistence of 
individual reasoners, enquiring and 
philosophising for themselves, with the 
fixed opinions of the majority, is one 
of the main conditions which distin- 
guish a progressive from a stationary 
community. 

b Plat. Apol. Sokr. pp. 21-22-23-28 E. 
Tov 8 Qeou rdrrovros, ws eye ghOny 
Te xal bwéAaBoy, pirocopourrd pe deity 
(iv nal dEerdQovra euautrdyv re 
Kal rovus &AAous, &e. 

' Plat. Epistol. ii.314B. K. ¥.Her- 


The public guidance 


mann (Ueber Platon’s schriftstellerische 
Motive, p. 290) treats any such pruden- 
tial discretion, in respect to the form 
and mode of putting forward unpopular 
opinions, a8 unworthy of Plato, and 
worthy only of Protayoras and other 
Sophists. I dissent from this opinion 
altogether. We know that Protagoras 
was very circumspect as to form (Timon 
ap. Sext. Emp. adv. Mathemat. ix. s. 
57); but the passage of Plato cited by 
Hermann does not prove it. 

k So Sokrates also says in the Pla- 
tonic Apology, pp. 31-32. Ov dp 
tory S8oris iyéiiecs cwhhoera obre 
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of the state thus fulls to one class of minds, the activity of 
speculative discussion to another: though accident may pro- 
duce, here and there, a superior individual, comprehensive or 
dexterous enough to suffice for both. But the main deside- 
ratum is that this freedom of discussion should exist: that 
room shall be made, and encouragement held out, to the 
claims of individual reason, and to the full publication of all 
doubts or opinions, be they what they may: that the natural 
tendency of all ruling force, whether in few or in many hands, 
to perpetuate their own dogmas by proscribing or silencing 
all heretics and questioners, may be neutralised as far as 
possible. The great expansive vigour of the Greek mind— 
the sympathy felt among the best varieties of Greeks for 
intellectual superiority in all its forms—and the pnivilege 
of free speech (7rappnaia), on which the democratical citizens 
of Athens prided themselves—did in fact neutralise very con- 
siderably these tendencies in Athens. A greater and more 
durable liberty of philosophising was procured for Athens, 


duty otte KAAw obdev! WAVE yrnolws! We read in the treatise of Plutarch 


evayriovuevos, Kal SiaxwAvwy wodAAa 
&3ixa nal wapavoua ev TH wore yiyve- 
aoOau' GAA’ avaykaidy éort Toy TE SyTi 
paxovpevoy Urep Tou Sixalov, Kal ef pér- 
Aet OAlyov xpdvov cwOnoecOa, idiw- 
revety GAAd wh Snpocrevery. 

The reader will find the speculative 
individuality of Sokrates illustrated in 
the sixty-cighth chapter of my History 
of Greece. 

The antithesis of the philosophising 
or speculative life, against the rheto- 
rical, political, forensic life — which 
is put so much to the advantage of 
the former by Plato in the Gorgias, 
Theatétus (p. 173, seq.\, and else- 
where—was the theme of Cicero’s lost 
dialogue called Hortensius : whercin 
Hortensius was introduced pleading the 
cause aguinst philosophy (sec Orelli, 
Fmgm, Ciceron. pp. 479-480), while 
the other speakers were provided by 
Cicero with arguments mainly in de- 
fence of philosophy, partly also against | 
rhetoric. The competition between the | 
tcachers of rhetoric and the teachers 
of philosophy continued to be not merely, 
auimated but bitter, from Plato duwn- 
ward throughout the Ciceronian age. | 
(Cicero, De Oratore, i. 45-46-47-75, &e.) | 


‘against the Epikurean Kolotes, an acri- 


monious invective against Epikurus 
and his followers, for reeommending 
a scheme of life such as to withdnw 
men from active political functions. 
‘Plutarch adv. Kolot. pp. 1125 C, 1127- 
1128;; the like also in his other trea- 
tise, Non Posse Suaviter Vivi secundum 
Epicurum.) But Plutarch at the same 
time speaks as if Epikurus were the only 
philosopher who had recommended 
this, and as if all the other philosophers 
had recommended an active life; nay, 
he talks of Plato among the philoso- 
pe actively engaged in practical re- 
ormatory legislation, through Dion and 
the pupils of the Academy (p. 1126, 
B,C. Here Plutarch mistakes: the 
Platonic tendencies were quite different 
from what he supposes. The Gorgias 
and Thewtétus enforce upon the philo- 
sopher a life quite apart from politics, 


| pursuing his own course, and not 


meddling with others—qiaoodpov ra 
avrou mpatayros kal ob woAumparyporvh- 
cavros ev Te Biw (Gorg. 526C.: which 
is the same advice as Epikurus gave. 
It is set forth eloquently in the poetry 
of TLueretius, but not less so in the 
thctoric of Plato. 
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and through Athens for Greece generally, than had ever been 
known before in the history of mankind. 

This antithesis of the philosophical life to the rhetorical 
or political, constitutes one of the most interesting j.ue be- 
features of the Platonic Gorgias. But when we [*¢ Phim 
follow the pleadings upon which Plato rests this Uisitory 


erand issue, and the line which he draws between the Pine “I 


two functions, we find much that is unsatisfactory. {othetone. 
Since Plato himself pleads both sides of the case, he sgrin which 
is bound in fairness to set forth the case which he by Polus and 
attacks (that. of rhetoric), as it would be put by com- ere 
petent and honourable advocates—by Perikles, for example, 
or Demosthenes, or Isokrates, or Quintilian. He does this, 
to a certain extent, in the first part of the dialogue, carried 
on by Sokrates with Gorgias. But in the succeeding portions 
—carried on with Pélus and Kalliklés, and occupying three- 
fourths of ‘the whole—he alters the character of the defence, 
and merges it in ethical theories which Perikles, had he been 
the defender, would not only have put aside as misplaced, 
but disavowed as untrue. Perikles would have listened with 
mixed surprise and anger, if he had heard any one utter the 
moustrous assertion which Plato puts into the mouth of Polus 
—That rhetors, like despots, kill, impoverish, or expel any 
citizen at their pleasure. Though Perikles was the most 
powerful of all Athenian rhetors, yet he had to contend all 
his life against fieree opposition from others, and was even 
fined during his last years. He would hardly have under- 
stood how an Athenian citizen could have made any assertion 
so completely falsified by all the history of Athens, respecting 
the omnipotence of the rhetors. Again, if he had heard 
Kallikles proclaiming that the strong giant had a natural 
right to satiate all his desires at the cost of the weaker Many 
—and that these latter sinned against Nature when they took 
precautions to prevent him—Perikles would have protested 


avainst the proclamation as emphatically as Plato.” 


™ Perikles might indeed have referred to his own, panegyrical oration in 
Thucydides, i. 37. 
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If we suppose Perikles to have undertaken the defence of 
Perikies the rhetorical element at Athens, against the dia- 


would have 


accepted the lectic element represented by Sokrates, he would 


defence of 


rhetoric,as_ have accepted it, though not a position of his own 
Plato has put 


itintothe Choosing, on the footing on which Plato places it 
mouth of : 
Gorgas in the mouth of Gorgias: ‘‘ Rhetoric is an engine 
of persuasion addressed to numerous assembled auditors: it 
ensures freedom to the city (through the free exercise of such 
a gift by many competing orators) and political ascendancy 
or command to the ablest rhetor. It thus confers great 
power on him who possesses it in the highest measure: but 
he ought by no means to employ that power for unjust pur- 
poses.” It is very probable that Perikles might have recom- 
mended rhetorical study to Sokrates, as a means of defending 
himself against unjust accusations, and of acquiring a certain 
measure of influence on public affairs." But he would have 
distinguished carefully (as Horace does) between defending 
yourself against unjust attacks, and making unjust attacks 
upon others: though the same weapon may suit for both. 
Farther, neither Perikles, nor any defender of free speech, 
would assent to the definition of rhetoric—That it is a branch 
of the art of flattery, studying the immediately pleasurable, 


= Horat. Satir. ii. 1, 39— unjust ; they are by their own conduct 


“ Sed hic stilus baud petet ultro entailing upon themselves a terrible . 
Quemquam animantem; et me veluti custodiet distemper, from which, if you leave 
ensis them unpunished, they will suffer all 


Vagina tectus; quem cur destringere coner, 
Tutus ab infestis latronibus? Oh pater et rex 
Jupiter! ut pereat positum rubigine telum, 
Nec quisquam noceat cupid mihi pacis! At ille 
Qui me commérit (melius non tangere ! clamo) 
Fiebit, et insignis tot cantabitur urbe.” 


their lives: they injure themselves 
more than they injure you.” But the 
historical Sokrates in Xenophon replies 
in quite another spirit. He advises 
Kriton to look out for a clever and 
We need only read the Memorabilia active friend, to attach this person to 
of Xenophon (ii. 9), to see that the | his interest by attention and favours, 
historical Sokrates judged of these | and to trust to him for keeping off the 
matters differently from the Platonic ! assailants. Accordingly, a poor but 
Sokrates of the Gorgias. Kriton com- | cnergetic man named Archedemus is 
plained to Sokrates that life was diffi- | found, who takes Kriton’s part against 
cult at Athens for @ quiet man who ' the assailants, and even brings counter- 
wished only to mind his own business | attacks against them, which force them 
(7a éavrov mpdrreiv); becausethere were | to leave Kriton alone, and to give money 
persons who brought unjust actions at to Archedemus himself. The advice 
law against him, for the purpose of ex- given by the Xenophontic Sokrates to 
torting money to buy them off. The Kriton is the same in principle as the 
Platonic Sokrates of the Gorgias would advice given by Kallikles to the Pla- 
have replied to him: * Never mind: tonic Sokrates. 
you are just, and these assailants are | 
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and disregarding the good.° This indeed represents Plato’s 
own sentiment, and was true in the sense which the The Athe- 
Platonic Sokrates assigns (in the Gorgias, though recognised a 


not in the Protagoras) to the words good and evil. bevween the 

But it is not true in the sense which the Athenian andthe good: 
e e A but not the 

people and the Athenian public men assigned to sameas that 


which Plato 
those words. Both the one and the other used conceived. 


° The reply composed by the rhetor | that both are partly reducible to rule, 
Aristéides to the Gorgias of Plato is | but partly also driven by necessity to 
well deserving of perusal, though (like | conjectures and analogies, and the 
all his compositions) it is very prolix | physician not less than the rhetor (pp. 
and wordy. See Aristeides, Orationes | 45-48-49) ; which the Platonic So- 
xlv. and xlvi.—Mep) ‘Pyropixjs, and , krates himself affirms in another dia- 
‘Yxtp rav Terrapwy. In the last of , logue, Philébus, p. 56 A. 
the two orations he defends the four! The most curious part of the argu- 
eminent Athenians (Miltiades, The- | ment of Aristeides is whcre he disputes 
mistoklés, Periklés, Kimon) whom | the prerogative which Plato had 
Plato disparages in the Gorgias. claimed for iarpixh, yuuvacrixh, &e. 

Aristeides insists forcibly on the | on the ground of their being arts or 
partial and narrow view here taken by | reducible to rules. The effects of 
Plato of persuasion, as a working force | human art (says Aristeides) are much 
both for establishing laws and currying ' inferior to those of @efa polpa or divine 
on government. He remarks truly | inspiration. Many patients are cured 
that there are only two forces between | of disease by human art; but many 
which the choice must be made, in- | more are cured by the responses and 
timidation and persuasion; that the | directions of the Delphian oracle, by 
substitution of persuasion in place of | the suggestion of dreams, and by other 
force is the great improvement which | varicties of the divine prompting, de- 
has made public and private life worth | livered through the Pythian priestess, 
having af fe Biwrdy Lae wenoinxe Tov | & Woman altogether ignorant (p. 11). 
Blov, Orat. xlv. p. 64, Dindorf); that , xalrot pinpa nev 4 wdyras eidvia Ad-yous 
neither laws could be discussed and | iarpixy) mpds tas ee AeAday Sbvara 
passed, nor judicial trial held under | Avcets, 3c: nal idig Kal Kowy Kal vdowy 
them, without pnropixh as the engine | cal wabyudrwv andyvrevy &:Opwrlywy 
of persuasion (pp. 66-67-136) ; that | épdy@ncav. Patients who are cured in 
Plato in attacking Rhetoric had no ; this way by the Gods without medical 
right to single out despots and violent | art, acquire a natural impulse which 
conspirators as illustrations of it—el7’ | leads them to the appropriate remedy 
ercyxew pey Bovderar thy pyropixhy, | —émriOupla avrots bye: ex) rd Syncov 
KaTryope: dé Tay Tupdyvwy kal Suvactay, | (p. 20). Aristeides says that he can 
Ta Guinra piyvis—tls yap ovx | himself depose—from his own personal 
oldev, 37: Anropixh wai trupavyls rogov- | experience as a sick man sceking cure, 
Tov GAAfAwy Kexwplora, 8c0v 7d | and from personal knowledge of many 
welOew rov Bid{ecOa (p. 99}. He im- | other such— how much more efficacious 
pugns the distinction which Plato has | in healing is aid from the Gods, given 
drawn between iarpix), yuuvaorixh, | in dreams and other ways, than advice 
xuBepyntixh, vouoberixh, &c., on the one | from physicians; who might well shud- 
side, which Plato calls réxva:, arts or | der when they heard the stories which 
sciences, and aftirms to rest on scientific | he could tell (pp. 21-22). To under- 
principles — and fnropixh, pmaryeipixy, | value science and art (he says) is tho 
&e. on the other side, which Plato , principle from which men start, when 
affirms to be only guess-work or grop- ; they flee to the Gods for help—roi 
ing, resting on empirical analogies. | karapvyeiy ém) robs Geobs oxeddv apy, 
Aristeides says that iarpixh and pyro- | rd ris Téxvns brepiderv Eom. 
pix are in this respect both on a par; 
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the words pleasurable and good as familiarly as Plato, and had 
sentiments corresponding to both of them. The pleasurable 
and painful referred to present and temporary causes: the 
Giood and Evil to prospective causes and permanent situations, 
involving security against indefinite future suffering, combined 
with love of national dignity and repugnance to degradation, 
as well as with a. strong sense of common interests and 
common obligations to each other. To provide satisfaction for 
these common patriotic feelings—to sustain the dignity of the 
city by effective and even imposing public establishments, 
against foreign enemies—to protect the individual rights of 
citizens by an equitable administration of justice—counted in 
the view of the Athenians as objects good and honourable: 
while the efforts and sacrifices necessary for these permanent 
ends, were, so far as they went, a renunciation of what they 
would call the pleasurable. When, at the beginning of the 
Peloponnesian war, the Athenians, acting on the advice of 
Perikles, allowed all Attica to be ravaged, and submitted to 
the distress of cooping the whole population within the long 
walls, rather than purchase peace by abnegating their Hel- 
lenic dignity, independence, and security—they not only 
renounced much that was pleasurable, ‘but endured great 
immediate distress, for the sake of what they regarded as a 
permanent good.P Eighty years afterwards, when Demo- 
sthenes pointed out to them the growing power and encroach- 
ments of the Macedonian Philip, and exhorted them to the 
efforts requisite for keeping back that formidable enemy, 
while there was yet time—they could not be wound up to the 
pitch requisite for affronting so serious an amount of danger 
and suffering. ‘They had lost that sense of Hellenic dignity, 
and that association of self-respect with active personal sol- 


P Nothing can be more at variance 
with the doctrine which Plato assigns 
to Kalliklés in the Gorgias, than the 
three memorable speeches of Perikles 
in Thucydides, i. 144, 11. 35, ii. 60, seq. 
All these specches are penetrated with 
the deepest sense of that kowwvia and 
giAfa which the Platonic Sokrates 
extols: not one of them countenances 


wAeovetiay, which the Platonic Sukrates 
forbids ‘Gorg. 508 E). Td mpvora- 
Aairwpeivy TH SdétarvtTs Kar ‘to use the 
expressive phrase of Thucydides. ii. 53) 
was a remarkable feature in the cha- 
racter of the Athenians of that day: 
it was subdued for the moment by the 
overwhelming misery of pestilence and 
war combined. 
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diership and sailorship, which rendered submission to an 
enemy the most intolerable of all pains, at the time when 
Perikles had addressed them. They shut their eyes to an 
impending danger, which ultimately proved their ruin. On 
both these occasions, we have the pleasurable and the good 
brought into contrast in the Athenian mind; in both we have 
the two most eminent orators of Grecian antiquity enforcing 
the good in opposition to the pleasurable: the first successfully, 
the last vainly, in opposition to other orators. 

Lastly, it is not merely the political power of the Athenians 
that Perikles employs his eloquence to uphold. He pice was 
dwells also with emphasis on the elegance of taste, uplcyed at 


ens in 


on the intellectual force and activity, which war- sprcabus to 


all the vari- 


ranted him in decorating the city with the title of (C2? ). 


Preceptress of Hellas.4 All this belongs, not to the Mnsan4 


opinions. Er- 


pleasurable as distinguished from the good, but to fcee'™ 
good (whether immediately pleasurable or not) in ee 
its most comprehensive sense, embracing the im- “““ 
provement and refinement of the collective mind. If 
Perikles, in this remarkable funeral harangue, flattered the 
sentiments of the people—as he doubtless did—he flattered 
them by kindling their aspirations towards good. And Plato 
himself does the same (though less nobly and powerfully), 
adopting the received framework of Athenian sentiment, in 
his dialogue called Menexenus, which we shall come to in a 
future chapter. 

The issue, therefore, which Plato here takes against 
Rhetoric, must stand or fall with the Platonic Idéal The mstonte 


of Good and Evil. But when he thus denounces as goa some 
both the general public and the most patriotic tem, dle 
thetors, to ensure exclusive worship for his own order may be 
Idéal of Good—we may at least require that he badends as 


well as to 


shall explain, wherein consists that Good—by what a ee 
mark it is distinguishable—and on what authority sbout virtue, 
pre-eminence is claimed for it. So far, indeed, we advance 


by the help of Plato’s similes*—order, discipline, health and 


4 Thucyd. ii. 41-42. fuveddv re | walSevow elvas, &. 
Aéyw Thy Te wacay wéAW THs ‘EAAdSos | * Plat. Gorg. p. 504. 
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streneth of body—that we are called upon to recognise, apart 
from all particular moments of enjoyment or suffering, of 
action or quiescence, a certain permanent mental condition 
and habit—a certain order, regulation, discipline—as an object 
of high importance to be attained. This (as I have before 
remarked) is a valuable idea which pervades, in one form or 
another, all the Hellenic social views, from Sokrates downward, 
and even before Sokrates; an idea, moreover, which was com- 
mon to Peripatetics, Stoics, Epikureans. But mental order and 
discipline is not in itself an end: it may be differently cast, 
and may subserve many different purposes. The Pythagorean 
brotherhood was intensely restrictive in its canons. The 
Spartan system exhibited the strictest order and discipline— 
an assemblage of principles and habits predetermined by 
authority and enforced upon all—yet neither Plato nor Ari- 
stotle approve of its results. Order and discipline attained full 
perfection in the armies of Julius Cesar and the French 
Emperor Napoleon: in the middle ages, also, several of the 
monastic orders stood high in respect to finished discipline 
pervading the whole character: and the Jesuits stood higher 
than any. ach of these systems has included terms equiva- 
lent to justice, temperance, virtue, vice, &c., with sentiments 
associated therewith, yet very different from what Plato 
would have approved. The question—What is Virtue ?— 
Vir bonus est quis ?—will be answered differently in each. 
The Spartans—when they entrapped (by a delusive pretence 
of liberation and military decoration) two thousand of their 
bravest Helot warriors, and took them off by private assassina- 
tions,*=—did not offend against their own idea of virtue, or 
against the Platonic exigency of Order—Measure—System. 
It is therefore altogether unsatisfactory, when Plato—pro- 
How to dis- fessing to teach us how to determine scientifically, 


criminate the 


right order which pleasures are bad, and which pains are 


from the 

wrong. Pato good—refers to a durable mental order and disci- 
vise us. pline. Of such order there existed historically many 
varieties ; and many more are conceivable, as Plato himself 


has shown in the Republic and Leges. By what tests is the 
* Thucydid. iy. 80. 
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right order to be distinguished from the wrong? If by its 
results, by what results ?—calculations for minimising pains, 
and maximising pleasures, being excluded by the supposition ? 
Here the Sokrates of the Gorgias is at fault. He has not 
told us by what scientific test the intelligent Expert proceeds 
in determining what pleasures are bad, and what pains are 
good. He leaves such determination to the unscientific senti- 
ment of each society and each individual. He has not, in 
fact, responded to the clear and pertinent challenge thrown 
out by the Sokrates of the Protagoras. 

I think, for these reasons, that the logic of the Gorgias is 
not at all on a par with its eloquence. But there is The Gorgias 

° ° he . ‘ upholds the 

one peculiar feature which distinguishes it among deena a 
all the Platonic dialogues. Nowhere in ancient of rhe iene 
literature is the title, position, and dignity of indi- ‘pher. 
vidual dissenting opinion, ethical and political—against esta- 
blished ethical and political orthodoxy—so clearly marked out. 
and so boldly asserted. “The Athenians will judge as they 
think right: none but those speakers who are in harmony with 
them, have any chance of addressing their public assemblies 
with effect, and acquiring political influence. I, Sokrates, 
dissent from them, and have no chance of political influence : 
but I claim the right of following out, proclaiming, and de- 
fending, the conclusions of my own individual reason, until 
debate satisfies me that I am wrong.” 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


PHEDON. 


THE Phedon is characterised by Proklus as a dialogue 
The Phedon Wherein Sokrates unfolds fully his own mental his- 
pear pelle tory,and communicates to his admirers the complete 
bd range of philosophical cognition.* This criticism is 
partly well founded. The dialogue generally is among the 
most affirmative and expository in the Platonic list. Sokrates 
undertakes to prove the immortality of the soul, delivers the 
various reasons which establish the doctrine to his satisfaetion, 
and confutes some dissentient opinions entertained by others. 
In regard to the exposition, however, we must consider our- 
selves as listening to Plato under the name of Sokrates: and 
we find it so conducted as to specify both certain stages 
through which the mind of Plato had passed, and the logical 


process which (at that time) appeared to him to carry con- 


viction. 


The interest felt by most readers in the Pheedon, however, 
Siuation and depends, not so much on the argumentative expo- 


circum- 
STANCES As- 
sumed in the 
Pheedon. Pa- 
thetic Interest 
which they 
inspire. 


® Proklus, in Platon. Republ. p. 392. 
dv Gaiden wey yap Srov Siapepdvtus 6 
Swxpdrns Thy éavrov (wry dvarAoi, Ka) 
wav 1d THS emiorhuns wAnGs dvolye 
Trois éautov (nAwtais, &c. Wytten- 
bach thinks (note, ad p. 108 E) that 
Plato was young when he composed 
the Phesdon. But no sufficient grounds 
are given for this; and the concludin 
sentence of the dialogue affords g 
presumption that it was composed 
many years after the death of Sokrates 
—fde  TeAevtn & "Exéxpares, Tov 
éralpov iyuiv eyévero, avdpds, ws juels 
game by, ray TéTE wy eweipadnuer 


sition, (which Wyttenbach? justly pronounces to be 
obscure and difficult as well as unsatisfactory) as 
on the personality of the expounding speaker, and 


dplorov, kal BAAws povipwrdrov kal 
Sixaiordrov. The phrase ray tére, 
which may probably have slipped un- 
consciously from Plato, implies that 
Sokrates belonged to the past genera- 
tion. The beginning of the dialogue 
undoubtedly shows that Plato intended 
to place it shortly after the death of 
Sokrates; but the word tére at the 
end is inconsistent with this supposi- 
tion, and comes out unconsciously as 
a mark of the real time. 

b See the Prolegomena prefixed to 
Wyttenbach’s edition of the Phsdon, 
p. xxi. p. 10. 
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the irresistible pathos of the situation. Sokrates had been 
condemned to death by the Dikastery on the day after the 
sacred ship, memorable in connection with the legendary 
voyage of Theseus to Krete, had been dispatched on her 
annual mission of religious sacrifice at the island of Delos. 
The Athenian magistrates considered themselves as precluded 
from putting any one to death by public authority, during 
the absence of the ship on this mission. Thirty days elapsed 
between her departure and her return: during all which in- 
terval, Sokrates remained in the prison, yet with full per- 
mission to his friends to visit him. They passed most of 
every day in the enjoyment of his conversation.© In tlie 
Pheedon, we read the last of these conversations, after the 
sacred vessel had returned, and after the Kleven magistrates 
had announced to Sokrates that the draught of hemlock 
would be administered to him before sunset. On communi- 
cating: this intelligence, the magistrates released Sokrates 
from the fetters with which he had hitherto been bound. It 
is shortly after such release that the friends enter the prison 
to see him for the last time. One of the number, Phedon, 
recounts to Echekratés not only the conduct and discourse of 
Sokrates during the closing hours of his life, but also the 
swallowing of the poison, and the manner of his death. 

More than fifteen friends of the philosopher are noted as 
present at this last scene: but the only two who gj) iiiss ana 
take an active part in the debate, are, two young fers the - 
‘Thebans named Kebés and Simmias.4 These friends, jos *"hS*- 
though deeply attached to Sokrates, and full of feces" 
sorrow at the irreparable loss impending over them, “"“* 
are represented as overawed and fascinated by his perfect 
fearlessness, serenity, and dignity. They are ashamed to 
give vent to their grief, when their master is seen to maintain 
his ordinary frame of mind, neither disquieted nor dissatis- 

¢ Plato, Pheedon, pp. 58-59. | money if Sokrates had accepted his 

It appears that Kriton became bail | proposition to escape, noticed already 
before the Dikasts, in a certain sum of | in chap. viii. 
money, that Sokrates should remain in | @ Plato, Pheedon, pp. 59 B, 89 A. 
prison and not escape (Plat. Pheedon, | ray veavioxwy tovs Adyous, Ke. p. 89 A. 


p- 115 D; Kriton, 45 B» Kriton} ©¢ Plato, Pheedon, pp. 58-59. 
would have been obliged to pay this 
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fied. The fundamental conception of the dialogue is, to re- 
present Sokrates as the same man that he was before his 
trial; unmoved by the situation—not feeling that any mis- 
fortune is about to happen to him—equally delighting in 
intellectual debate—equally fertile in dialectic invention. So 
much does he care for debate, and so little for the impending 
catastrophe, that he persists in a great argumentative effort, 
notwithstanding the intimation conveyed by Kriton from the 
gaoler, that if he heated himself with talking, the poison 
might perhaps be languid in its operation, so that two or three 
draughts of it would be necessary instead of one.£ Sokrates 
even advances the position that death appears to him as a 
benefit rather than a misfortune, and that every true philoso- 
pher ought to prefer death to life, assuming it to supervene 
without his own act—suicide being forbidden by the Gods. 
He is represented as “ placidus ore, intrepidus verbis; in- 
tempestivas suorum lacrimas coercens”—to borrow a phrase 
from Tacitus’s striking picture of the last hours of the Em- 
peror Otho. ‘To see him thus undisturbed, and even wel- 
coming his approaching end, somewhat hurts the feelings of 
his assembled friends, who are in the deepest affliction at the 
certainty of so soon losing him. Sokrates undertakes to de- 
fend himself before them as he had done before the Dikasts ; 
and to show good grounds for his belief, that death is not a 
misfortune, but a benefit, to the philosopher." Simmias and 
Kebés, though at first not satisfied with the reasonings, are 
nevertheless reluctant to produce their doubts, from fear of 
mortifying him in his last moments: but Sokrates protests 
against such reluctance as founded on a misconception of his 
existing frame of mind.'! He is now the same man as he was 
before, and he calls upon them to keep up the freedom of 
debate unimpaired. 

Indeed this freedom of debate and fulness of search—the 
Emphasis of Paramount value of “ rcasoned truth ”—the necessity 
insistingon Of keeping up the force of individual reason by con- 


frecdom of 


delaie, ac‘ Stant argumentative exercise—and the right of inde- 


f Plato, Phesdon, p. 63 D. b Plato, Phedon, p. 63. 
® Tacitus, Hist. ii. 48. ' Plato, Pheedon, p. 84 D-E. 
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pendent judgment for hearer as well as speaker— tive exer- 


cise of rea- 
stand emphatically proclaimed in these last words of suet 
the dying philosopher. He does not announce the Judsment for 


immortality of the soul as a dogma of imperative ~"* 
orthodoxy ; which men, whether satisfied with the proofs or not, 
must believe, or must make profession of believing, on pain of 
being shunned as a moral pestilence, and disqualified from 
giving testimony in a court of justice. He sets forth his own 
conviction, with the grounds on which he adopts it. But he 
expressly recognises the existence of dissentient opinions: he 
invites his companions to bring forward every objection: he 
disclaims all special purpose of impressing his own conclusions 
upon their minds: nay, he expressly warns them not to be 
biassed by their personal sympathies, then wound up to the 
highest pitch, towards himself. He entreats them to preserve 
themselves from becoming tinged with misology, or the hatred 
of free argumentative discussion: and he ascribes this mental 
vice to the early habit of easy, uninquiring, implicit, belief : 
since a man thus ready of faith, embracing opinions without 
any discriminative test, presently finds himself driven to 
abandon one opinion after another, until at last he mistrusts 
all opinions, and hates the process of discussing them, laying 
the blame upon philosophy instead of upon his own intellect. 
“For myself” (says Sokrates) “I fear that in these my last 
hours I depart from the true spirit of philosophy— 4 ivsety of 
like unschooled men, who, when in debate, think Sektes that 


his friends 


scarcely at all how the real question stands, but care par guard 


only to make their own views triumphant in the [ies dee 


minds of the auditors. Between them and me there “iii trey” 


is only thus much of difference. I regard it as a Sty ie Gn. 


matter of secondary consequence whether my con- jherogs 


clusions appear true to my hearers; but I shall do “*™ 
my best to make them appear as much as possible true to 


k Plato, Pheedon, pp. 89 D, 90. Adyous miohoas. p.90B. éwesddy tis 

Tip@roy ebAaBnOauey re wdbos pr | meorevon Adyp Til GAnOe? elvas, &veu 
wa9wpev. Td woioy, hv 8 eya; M?) | THs a Tous Adyous téxyns, K&reita 
yevopeba, 8 ds, pirddAoyot, Sowep of | dAlyor borepoy abtg ddtn Wevdr)s elva, 
pisdvOpwroa yiyvduevor: ws ov Eoriy, | evlore pey dy, dilore 3 ovx dy, Kal 
ton, 8, Ts Ey ris peldw Kandy wdOor 4 | ad@is érepos nal érepos, &c. 
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myself! My calculation is as follows: mark how selfish it is. 
If my conclusion as to the immortality of the soul is true, I 
am better off by believing it: If I am in error, and death be 
the end of me, even then I shall avoid importuning my friends 
with grief, during these few remaining hours: moreover my 
error will not continue with me—which would have been a 
real misfortune—but will be extinguished very shortly. Such 
is the frame of mind, Simmias and Kebés, with which I ap- 
proach the debate. Do you follow my advice: take little 
thought of Sokrates, but take much more thought of the 
truth. If I appear to you to affirm any thing truly, assent to 
me: but if not, oppose me with all your powers of reasoning : 
Be on your guard lest, through earnest zeal, I should deceive 
alike myself and you, and should leave the sting in you, like 
a bee, at this hour of departure.” 

This is a remarkable passage, as illustrating the spirit and 
Remarkable purpose of Platonic dialogues. In my preceding 
manifesta- ra 
tion of earn- “Chapters, I have already shown, that it is no part 
for reasoned of the aim of Sokrates to thrust dogmas of his own 
truth and the , > ? 2 
liberty of in- into other men’s minds as articles of faith. But 
sent. then, most of these Chapters have dwelt upon Dia- 
logues of Search, in which Sokrates has appeared as an inter- 
rogator, or enquirer jointly with others: scrutinising their 
opinions, but disclaiming knowledge or opinions of his own. 
Here, however, in the Phzedon, the case is altogether different. 
Sokrates is depicted as having not only an affirmative opinion, 
but even strong conviction, on a subject of great moment: 
which conviction, moreover, he is especially desirous of pre- 
serving unimpaired, during his few remaining hours of life. 
Yet even here, he manifests no anxiety to get that conviction 


1 Plato, Phedon, p. 91. Od ydp | dndhs Eroua: d8upduevos. dpeis névros, 


Sxmws Tois mapovow & Eyw Aéyw Sdta 
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yap, ® olrAe Erape—nxal Odacu ws 
wAcovextinws—el pey tuyxdver aAnd7 
byvta & Aéyw, KaAws Exes Td WELT OFVaL 
ef 3¢ pndév éort treAevThoaytTt, GAd’ 
obv touréy ye toy xpdvoy abroy roy 
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into the minds of his friends, except as a result of their own 
independent scrutiny and self-working reason. Not only he 
does not attempt to terrify them into believing, by menace of 
evil consequences if they do not—but he repudiates pointedly 
even the gentler machinery of conversion, which might work 
upon their minds through attachment to himself and rever- 
ence for his authority. His devotion is to “reasoned truth :” 
he challenges his friends to the fullest scrutiny by their own 
independent reason: he recognises the sentence which they 
pronounce afterwards as valid for them, whether concurrent 
with himself or adverse. Their reason is for them, what his 
reason is for him: requiring, both alike (as Sokrates here 
proclaims), to be stimulated as well as controuled by all- 
searching debate—but postulating equal liberty of final deci- 
sion for each one of the debaters. This stress laid by Plato 
upon the full liberty of dissenting reason, essential to philo- 
sophical debate—is one of the most memorable characteristics 
of the Pheedon. When we come to the treatise De Legibus 
(where Sokrates does not appear), we shall find a totally oppo- 
site view of sentiment. In the tenth book of that treatise, 
Plato enforces the rigid censorship of an orthodox persecutor, 
who makes his own reason binding and compulsory on all. 
The natural counterpart and antithesis to the Pheedon, is 
found in the Symposion.” In both, the personality estat and 


jion— 


. ° ° apos 
of Sokrates stands out with peculiar force: in the pana 
one, he is in the fulness of life and enjoyment, along contrast. 
with festive comrades—in the other, he is on the verge of 
approaching death, surrounded by companions in deep afilic- 
tion. The point common to both, is, the perfect self-command 
of Sokrates under a diversity of trying circumstances. In 
the Symposion, we read of him as triumphing over heat, cold, 
fatigue, danger, amorous temptation, unmeasured potations of 
wine, &c.:" in the Pheedon, we discover him rising superior to 

™ Thus far I agree with Schleier- promised by Plato as a sequel to the 
macher (Einleitung zum Phaedon, p.9, Sophist and the Statesman. (Plato, 
&c.): though I do not think that he : Sophist. p. 217: Politic. p. 257.: 
has shown sufficient ground for his | ® Plato, Symposion, pp. 214 A, 219 
theory regarding the Symposion and , D, 220-221-223 D: compare Phaedon, 
the Phaedon, as jointly intended to de- | p. 116, c. 117. Marcus Antoninus (i. 
pict the character of the philosopher, ' 16) compares on this point his father 
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the fear of death, and to the contagion of an afflicted com- 
pany around him. Still, his resolute volition is occasionally 
overpowered by fits of absorbing meditation, which seize him 
at moments sudden and unaccountable, and chain him to the 
spot for a long time. There is moreover, in both dialogues, a 
streak of eccentricity in his character, which belongs to what 
Plato calls the philosophical inspiration and madness, rising 
above the measure of human temperance and prudence.° 
The Pheedon depicts in Sokrates the same intense love of 
philosophy and dialectic debate, as the Symposion and Phe- 
drus: but it makes no allusion to that personal attachment, 
and passionate admiration of youthful beauty, with which, 
according to those two dialogues, the mental fermentation of 
the philosophical aspirant is asserted to begin.? Sokrates in 
the Pheedon describes the initial steps whereby he had been 
led to philosophical study:4 but the process is one purely 
intellectual, without reference to personal converse with be- 
loved companions, as a necessity of the case. His discourse 
is that of a man on the point of death—“ abruptis vite blan- 
dimentis”'—and he already looks upon his body, not as 
furnishing the means of action and as requiring only to be 
trained by gymnastic discipline (as it appears in the Re- 
public), but as an importunate and depraving companion, of 
which he is glad to get rid; so that the ethereal substance 
of the soul may be left to its free expansion and fellowship 
with the intelligible world, apart from sense and its solicit- 
ations. 


Antoninus Pius to Sokrates : both were 


capable of enjoyment as well as of ab- 
stinence, without ever losing their self- 
command, ’Edapudcee 8 by avrg 
(Antoninus P.) 1d wep) rot Swxpdrovs 
pyvnpoveuduevov, Sti Kal dwéxer@a Kul 
d&wodatew edSdvato ToiTwy, dy mwodAol 
apés Te Tas &roxas dabevas, kal mpds 
Tas awodavces evdoTikas, Exovow. Td 
Bt laxvev, Kal E71 Kaprepery Kal evvh- 
gew éxarépw, &vdpds ~ariw Upriov Kal 
ahTTNTov Wuxhy Cxovtos. 

© Plato, Symposion, pp. 174-175-220 
C, D. Compare Phedon, pp. 84 C, 95 E. 

P Plato, Sympos. p.215 A, p. 221 D. 
olos 3¢ obroal yéyove Thy &rorlary 
kvOpwwros, kal adrds Kal of Adyar adrov, 


ofr’ eyyts by efpo: ris (nrav, &e. 
p. 218 B. xwdyres yap Kexowwvinare 
THS pircoadpov pavias nal Barxeias, &e. 
About the giAdcogos pavia, compare 
Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 245-250. 

Plato, Phredrus, pp. 251-253. Sym- 
posion, pp. 210-211. ray tis ard ravde 
51a 7d OpOas mawdepacrery eravwy éxeivo 
Td kadby &pxnra Kabopar, &e. 

a Plato, Phsedon, p. 96 A. éya oby 
gol Siew: wept abray td ye euda wdOn, 
&e 


r Tacitus, Hist. ii. 53. “ Othonis 
libertus, habcre se suprema cjus man- 
data respondit: ipsum viventem qui- 
dem relictum, sed sola posteritatis cura, 
et abruptis vitce blandimentis.” 
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We have here one peculiarity of the Phedon, whereby it 
stands distinguished both from the Republic and the pedaon— 
Timeeus. The antithesis on which it dwells is that of compres 


with Repub- 
the soul or mind, on one hand—the body on the other. 1°" "X, 
The soul or mind is spoken of as one and indi- St tripe 
visible : as if it were an inmate unworthily lodged or Sun anu- 


imprisoned in the body. It is not distributed into eG 
distinct parts, kinds, or varieties: no mention is ey: 
made of that tripartite distribution which is so much insisted 
on in the Republic and Timzus :—the rational or intellectual 
(encephalic) soul, located in the head—the courageous or pas- 
sionate (thoracic), between the neck and the diaphragm—the 
appetitive (abdominal), between the diaphragm and the navel. 
In the Pheedon, the soul is noted as the seat of reason, in- 
tellect, the love of wisdom or knowledge, exclusively: all that 
belongs to passion and appetite, is put to account of the body :” 
this is distinctly contrary to the Philébus, in which dialogue 
Sokrates affirms that desire or appetite cannot belong to the 
body, but belong only to the soul. In Pheedon, nothing is said 
about the location of the rational soul, in the head,—nor 
about the analogy between its rotations in the cranium, and 
the celestial rotations (a doctrine which we read both in 
the Timeus and in the Republic): on the contrary, the soul is 
affirmed to have lost, through its conjunction with the body, 
that wisdom or knowledge which it possessed during its state of 
pre-existence, while completely apart from the body, and while 
in commerce with those invisible Ideas to which its own separate 
nature was cognate.t That controul which in the Republic is 
exercised by the rational soul over the passionate and appeti- 
tive souls, is in the Pheedon exercised (though imperfectly) 
by the one and only soul over the body." In the Republic 
and Timeeus, the soul is a tripartite aggregate, a community 
of parts, a compound: in the Phedon, Sokrates asserts it to 
be uncompounded, making this fact a point in his argument.” 
* Plato, Pheedon, p. 66. Compare| * Plato, Phedon, p. 78. dtuvGeroy 
Plato, Philébus, p. 35, C-D. povoeidts, p. 80 B, contmsted with the 
t Plato, Pheedon, p. 76. tpia ely THS Wuxis, Republic, p. 439. 
= Compare Phaedon, p. 94 C-E, with | In the abstract given by Alkinous of 


he a iv. pp. 439 C, 440 A, 441 E, | the Platonic doctrine, we read in cap. 24 
2 C. Bri rpimephs eoriw 7 Wuxh Kara rads 
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Again in the Pheedon, the soul is pronounced to be essentially 
uniform and incapable of change: as such, it is placed in 
antithesis with the body, which is perpetually changing: 
while we read, on the contrary, in the Symposion, that soul 
and body alike are in a constant and unremitting variation, 
neither one nor the other ever continuing in the same con- 
dition.’ 

The difference which I have here noted shows how Plato 
Differentdoc. MOdified his doctrine to suit the purpose of each 
trines of dialogue. The tripartite soul would have been found 
re souls ai, Inconvenient in the Phedon, where the argument 
sccisaretm required that soul and body should be as sharply 


souls are im- 


the tation distinguished as possible. Assuming passion and 


soul alone. appetite to be attributes belonging to the soul, as 
well as reason—Sokrates will not shake them off when he 
becomes divorced from the body. He believes and expects 
that the post-existence of the soul will be, as its pre-existence 
has been, a rational existence—a life of intellectual contem- 
plation and commerce with the eternal Ideas: in this there is 
no place for passion and appetite, which grow out of its con- 
junction with the body. The soul here represents Reason 
and Intellect, in commerce with their correlates, the objective 
Entia Rationis: the body represents passion and appetite as 
well as sense, in implication with their correlates, the objects 
of sensible perception. Such is the doctrine of the Pheedon ; 
but Plato is not always consistent with himself on the point. 
His ancient as well as his modern commentators are not 
agreed, whether, when he vindicated the immortality of the 
soul, he meant to speak of the rational soul only, or of the 
agorevate soul with its three parts as above described. There 
are passages which countenance both suppositions.* Plato 
duvdues, Kal xara Adyor Ta wépy abrijs ® Alkinous, Introduct. c. 25. 67 


rénos i8los Siaveveunrar: in cap. 25 | wey obv ai Aoyixal puxal dOdvaro bwdp- 
that tie pux} is dovvOeros, &didAvTOs, | xovot kata roy &vdpa rovrov, BeBaw- 


éoxédacros. oar’ by rise ef 5é nal ai GAoyat, TovrTo 
y Plato, Phedon, pp. 79-80; Sym- | ray dugicBntoupévwr bxdpxe. Galen 
posion, pp. 207-208. ; considers Plato as affirming that the 


z This is the same antithesis as we , two inferior souls are mortal—Mepl rav 
read in Xenophon, ascribed to Cyrus in ' ris puxys noav, T. iv. p. 773, Kiihn. 
his dying address to his sons—o &xpa- This subject is handled in an in- 
Tos Kal xabapds vots——rd &ppov capa, | structive Dissertation of K. F. Her- 
Cyropeed. viii. 7, 20. mann—De Vartibus Anime Immorta- 
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seems to have leaned sometimes to the one view, sometimes 
to the other: besides which, the view taken in the Phsedon is 
a third, different from both—viz.: That the two non-rational 
souls, the passionate and appetitive, are not recognised as 


existing. 


The philosopher (contends Sokrates) ought to rejoice when 


death comes to sever his soul altogether from his 
body: because he is, throughout all his life, strug- 
gling to sever himself from the passions, appetites, 
impulses and aspirations, which grow out of the 
body : and to withdraw himself from the perceptions 
of the corporeal senses, which teach no truth, and 


libus secundum Platonem—delivered 
at Gottingen in the winter Session, 
1850-1851. He inclines to the belief 
that Plato intended to represent only 
the rational soul as immortal, and the 
other two souls as mortal (p. 9). But 
the passages which he produces are 
quite sufticient to show, that Plato 
sometimes held one language, some- 
times the other; and that Galen, who 
wrote an express treatise (now lost) to 

rove that Plato was inconsistent with 

imself in respect to the soul, might 
have produced good reasons for his 
opinion. The “inconstantia Platonis” 
(Cicero Nat. Deor. i. 12) must be ad- 
mitted here as on other matters. We 
must take the different arguments and 
doctrines of Plato as we find them in 
their respective places. Hermann (p. 
4} says about the commentators—* De 
irrutionali anima alii ancipites heese- 
runt, alii claris verbis mortalem pre- 
dicarunt: quumque Neoplatonicee sectse 
principes, Numenius et Plotinus, non 
modo brutorum, sed ne plantarum 
quidem, animas immortalitate privare 
ausi sunt,—mox insequentes in alia 
omnia digressi aut plane perire irra- 
tionales partes affirmarunt, aut media 
quadam via ingressi, quamvis cor- 
porun fato exemptis, mortalitatem 
tamen et ipsi tribuérunt.” It appears 
that the divergence of opinion on this 
subject began as early as Kenokrates 
and Speusippus—see Olympiodorus, 
Scholia in Phesdonan §. 175. The large 
construction adopted by Numenius 


The life and 
character of 
a philosopher 
is a constant 
struggle to 
emancipate 
his soul from 
his body. 
Death alone 
enables him 
to do this 
completely. 


does not note the full extent of discre- 
pancy between the Pheedon and Plato’s 
other dialogues, consisting in this— 
That in the Phedon, Plato suppresses 
all mention of the two non-rational 
souls, the passionate and appetitive : 
insomuch that if we had only the 
Phedon remaining, we should not 
have known that he had ever affirmed 
the triple partition of the soul, or the 
co-existence of the three souls. 

I transcribe an interesting passago 
from M. Degerando, respecting the 
belief in diffrent varitties of soul, and 
partial immortality. 

Degérando— Histoire Comparée des 
Systemes de Philosophie. Vol. i. p. 213. 

** Les habitans du Thibet, du Gréen- 
land, du nord de |'Amerique, admet- 
tent deux dimes: les Cariiibes en ad- 
mettent trois, dont une, disent-ils, cello 
qui habite dans la téte, remonte seule au 
paysdes ames. Les habitans du Groen- 
land croient dailleurs les ames des 
hommes semblables au principe de la 
vie des animaux: il supposent que les 
divers individus peuvent changer 
d’ames entre eux pendant la vie, et qu’ 
apres la vie ces ames excécutent de 
ae voyages, avec toutes sortes de 

tigues et de perils. Les peuples du 
Canada se repréxentent les Ames sous 
la furme d’ombres errantes: les Pata- 
gons, les hnbitans du Sud de |’Asie, 
croient entendre leurs voix dans |'écho: 
et les anciens Romains eux-mémes 
n’étaicnt pas étrangers & cette opinion. 
Les Négres s’imaginent que la destinée 


and Plotinus is completely borne out | de lame aprés la vie est encore liée & 


by @ passage in the Pheedon, p. 70 E. 


I must here remark that 
VOL. ITI. 


me a 


celle du corps, et fondent sur cette idée 


Hermann ; une foule de pratiques.” 


M 
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lead only to deceit or confusion: He is constantly attempting 
to do, what the body hinders him from doing completely—to 
prosecute pure mental contemplation, as the only way of 
arriving at truth: to look at essences or things in themselves, 
by means of his mind or soul in itself apart from the body.» 
Until his mind be purified from all association with the body, 
it cannot be brought into contact with pure essence, nor can 
his aspirations for knowledge be satisfied.“ Hence his whole 
life is really a training or approximative practice for death, 
which alone will enable him to realise such aspirations.‘ 
Knowledge or wisdom is the only money in which he com- 
putes, and which he seeks to receive in payment.° He is not 
courageous or temperate in the ordinary sense: for the cou- 
rageous man, while holding death to be a great evil, braves 
it from fear of greater evils—and the temperate man abstains 
from various pleasures, because they either shut him out 
from greater pleasures or entail upon him disease and poverty. 
The philosopher is courageous and temperate, but from a 
different motive: his philosophy purifies him from all these 
sensibilities, and makes him indifferent to all the pleasures 
and pains arising from the body: each of which, in proportion 
to its intensity, corrupts his perception of truth and falsehood, 
and misguides him in the search for wisdom or knowledge.‘ 
While in the body, he feels imprisoned, unable to look for 
knowledge except through a narrow grating and by the de- 
ceptive media of sense. From this durance philosophy par- 
tially liberates him,—purifying his mind, like the Orphic or 
Dionysiac religious mysteries, from the contagion of body ® 
and sense: disengaging it, as far as may be during life, from 
sympathy with the body: and translating it out of the world 
of sense, uncertainty, and mere opinion, into the invisible 

b Plato, Phedon, p. 66 E. ef péa- | oddev BAAO abrol emitndevovow 4 dwo- 
Aouev KaGapas rt elocaOa &wadrAaKréoy | Ovhoxew re nal reOvdvar. P. 67 E. of 
abrov (rot cduatos) wal abti tH Wuxf of0G@s pirccopoiryres AwobvfoKew pe- 
Oearéov abra Ta mpaypara. AeTa@atv. 

¢ Plato, Phadon, p. 67 B. ph ka- ¢ Plato, Phadon, p. 69 A. ar’ F 
Cape es KaBapot epdwrecOar wh ov | exeivo pdvoy 7d vdutopa dpOdy, avd 


Oeuitdy 7. ob Set &xavra tadta KaradAdrrecOa, 


d Plato, Phacdon, p. 64. xivSuvedouer | ppdvnois. 
yap Sco. Tuyxdvovow opbas antduevor | f Plato, Pheedon, pp. 69-83-84. 


pirogoplas, AeAnOévat robs KAAous dv: ~—-&-~ Plato, Pheedon, p. &2 EK. 
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region of truth and knowledge. If such purification has been 
fully achieved, the mind of the philosopher is at the moment 
of death thoroughly severed from the body, and passes clean 
away by itself, into commerce with the intelligible Entities or 
realities. 

On the contrary, the soul or mind of the ordinary man, 
which has undergone no purification and remains gute of the 
in close implication with the body, cannot get com- ordinary or 


unphilosoph- 
pletely separated even at the moment of death, but “im 


after deat 

remains encrusted and weighed down by bodily ac- jie 6p. 
companiments, so as to be unfit for those regions to Tre smi” 
which mind itself naturally belongs. Such impure i Miena” 
minds or souls are the ghosts or shadows which munion with 
haunt tombs; and which become visible, because °”” 

they cling to the visible world, and hate the invisible.» Not 
being fit for separate existence, they return in process of time 
into conjunction with fresh bodies, of different species of men 
or animals, according to the particular temperament which 
they carry away with them.! The souls of despots, or of 
violent and rapacious men, will pass into the bodies of wolves 
or kites: those of the gluttonous and drunkards, into asses 
and such like animals. A better fate will be reserved for 
the just and temperate men, who have been socially and 
politically virtuous, but simply by habit and disposition, 
without any philosophy or pure intellect: for their souls will 
pass into the bodies of other gentle and social animals, such 
as bees, ants, wasps," &c., or perhaps they may again return 
into the human form, and may become moderate men. It is 
the privilege only of him, who has undergone the purifying 
influence of philosophy, and who has spent his life in trying 


b Plato, Phsedon, p. 81. % 5) «ad k Plato, Phadon, p. 82 A. Ovxoty 
Yyovca h toaitn Wuxh Bapbvera te | ebSamovéorara: kal TodTwy ciot Kal eis 
wal €Axera: wdAuy els roy Spardy témov, BéAtiotoy ~drov idvres of tiv 8nuo- 
péBy Tov aedods Te Kal “Adov, Somep tinhy Te kal wodiTiKny aperhy excrern- 
Advyera, wep) Ta uvhpard te Kal robs Seuxdres, hy Sh xadrovor cwppocvrny re 
tdpous KvAwdounevn, wept & 8h Kal Kal dinacordyny, é ous te Kal peAetns 
Spon arta Wuxav oKorocidn pdcuata, , yeyovviay wvev pidocodias Kal vow. 
ola mapéxovrat al roradrat Wuxal efSwdra, “Ori tovrous eixds dori eis ToLovToy 
ai uh Kabapas droAvbetco: GAAK TOU | WAAL adiKvetTOat woALTIKGY TE Kal fiue- 
dparov peréxovea, 8d Kal dpa@yrat. | poy yévos, Hrov meArt TAY A agnKay F 

' Plato, Phadon, pp. 82-84. pupphnowy, &c, 
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to detach himself as much as possible from communion with 
the body—to be relieved after death from the obligation of 
fresh embodiment, that his soul may dwell by itself in a 
region akin to its own separate nature: passing out of the 
world of sense, of transient phenomena, and of mere opinion, 
into a distinct world where it will be in full presence of the 
eternal Ideas, essences, and truth; in companionship with 
the Gods, and far away from the miseries of humanity.! 

Such is the creed which Sokrates announces to his friends 
Special privi in the Phsedon, as supplying good reason for the 
for phil readiness and satisfaction with which he welcomes 
sophers in Z 3 ° 
the Phadon | death. It is upon the antithesis between soul (or 
Virtuous men mind) and body, that the main stress is laid. The 
philosophers. partnership between the two is represented as the 
radical cause of mischief: and the only true relief to the 
soul consists in breaking up the partnership altogether, so as 
to attain a distinct, disembodied, existence. Conformably to 
this doctrine, the line is chiefly drawn between the philo- 
sopher, and the multitude who are not philosophers—not 
between good and bad agents, when the good agents are not 
philosophers. This last distinction is indeed noticed, but is 
kept subordinate. The unphilosophical man of social good- 
ness is allowed to pass after death into the body of a bee, or 
an ant, instead of that of a kite or ass ;™ but he does not attain 
the privilege of dissolving connection altogether with body. 
Moreover the distinction is one not easily traceable ; since 
Sokrates" expressly remarks that the large majority of man- 
kmd are middling persons, neither good nor bad in any 
marked degree. Philosophers starid in a category by them- 
selves : apart from the virtuous citizens, as well as from the mid- 
dling and the vicious. Their appetites and ambition are indeed 
deadened, so that they agree with the virtuous in abstaining 
from injustice: but this is not their characteristic feature. 
Philosophy is asserted to impart to them a special purification, 
like that of the Orphic mysteries to the initiated: detaching 


1 Plato, Pheedon, pp. 82 B, 83 B, | roy Exe:rra xpédvor, &., p. 115 C. 
84 B. Compare p. 114 C. rotvray 8¢é m Plato, Phsedon, pp. 81-82. 
aurwy oi ¢idocodia ikavws Ka@npduevor " Plato, Phedon, p. 90 A. 
&vev Te gwudtwy (aor Td wapdway eis 
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the soul from both the body and the world of sense, except in 
so far as is indispensable for purposes of life: replunging the 
soul, as much as possible in the other world of intelligible 
essences, real forms or Ideas, which are its own natural kin- 
dred and antecedent companions. The process whereby this 
is accomplished is intellectual rather than ethical. It is the 
process of learning, or (in the sense of Sokrates) the revival 
in the mind of those essences or Ideas with which it had 
been familiar during its anterior and separate life: accom- 
panied by the total abstinence from all other pleasures and 
temptations.° Only by such love of learning, which is iden- 
tical with philosophy (¢irdcodov, piropabés), is the mind 
rescued from the ignorance and illusions unavoidable in the 
world of sense. 

In thus explaining his own creed, Sokrates announces a 
full conviction that the soul or mind is immortal, 


Simmi 
but he has not yet offered any proof of it: and Kelis 
Simmias as well as Kebés declare themselves to (Oy aity 
stand in need of proof. Both of them however are ?u7°soh 
reluctant to obtrude upon him any doubts. An Wout so 
opportunity is thus provided, that Sokrates may asking or 
exhibit his undisturbed equanimity—his unimpaired [rea me: 
argumentative readiness—his keen anxiety not to Kraan rac 


‘relax the grasp of a subject until he had brought it 
to a satisfactory close—without the least reference to his 
speedily approaching death. This last-mentioned anxiety is 
made manifest:in a turn of the dialogue, remarkable both for 
dramatic pathos and for originality.” We are thus brought 
to the more explicit statement of those reasons upon which 
Sokrates relies. 


° Plato, _Pheedon, pp. 82-115.—ras 
(ndovas) Tas wept rd pavOdvey éorov- 
8ace, &c. 

These doctrines, laid down by Plato 
in the Phedon, bear great analogy to 
the Sanskrit philosophy called Sankhya, 
founded by Kapila, as expounded and 
criticised in the treatise of M. Barthé- 
lemy St. Hilaire (Mémoire sur le San- 
khya, Paris, 1852, pp. oe ge iia 
the other work, Du Boud dhisme, by 
the same author (Paris, 1855', pp. 116- 


137, 187-194, &c. 

P Plato, Phsedon, p. 89 B-C.—the 
remark made ef Sokrates, when strok- 
ing down the head and handling the 
abundant hair of Phredon, in allusion 
to the cutting off of all this hair, which 
would be among the acts of mourning 
performed by Phedon on the morrow, 
after the death of Sokrates: and the 
impressive turn given to this remark, 
in reference to the solution of the pro- 
blem then in debate. 
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If the arguments whereby Sokrates proves the immortality 
Simmias ang Of the soul are neither forcible nor conclusive, not 
epee’? fully satisfying even Simmias? to whom they are 
pre paistence addressed—the adverse arguments, upon the faith of 


of the soul, 


vottecwe” Which the doctrine was denied (as we know it to 


iine—Tiet have been by many philosophers of antiquity) can- 
sorvorbar- not be said to be produced at all. Simmias and 
futed by So- Kebés are represented as Sokratic companions, 
ne partly Pythagoreans: desirous to find the doctrine 
true, yet ignorant of the proofs. Both of them are earnest 
believers in the pre-existence of the soul, and in the objective 
reality of Ideas or intelligible essences. Simmias however 
adopts in part the opinion, not very clearly explained, “ That 
the soul is a harmony or mixture:” which opinion Sokrates 
refutes, partly by some other arguments, partly by pointing 
out that it is inconsistent with the supposition of the soul as 
pre-existent to the body, and that Simmias must make his 
election between the two. Simmias elects without hesitation, 
in favour of the pre-existence : which he affirms to be demon- 
strable upon premisses or assumptions perfectly worthy of 
trust: while the alleged harmony is at best only a probable 
analogy, not certified by conclusive reasons." Kebés again, 
while admitting that the soul existed before its conjunction 
*with the present body, and that it is sufficiently durable to 
last through conjunction with many different bodies—still 
expresses his apprehension that though durable, it is not 
eternal. Accordingly, no man can be sure that his present 
body is not the last with which his soul is destined to be 
linked ; so that immediately on his death, it will pass away 
into nothing. The opinion of Kebés is remarkable, inasmuch 
as it shows how constantly the metempsychosis, or transition 
of the soul from one body to another, was included in all the 
varieties of ancient speculation on this subject. 


a Plato, Pheedon, p. 107 B. | Phedon. p. 86. Lucretius as well as 
¥ Plato, Pheedon, p. 92. | Plato impugns the doctrine, iii. 97. 
. Plato, Pheedon, pp. 86-95. xpacow |, Galen, a great admirer of Plato, 


kad appoviay, &e. | though not pretending to determine 
“‘ Animam esse harmoniam complures , positively wherein the essence of the 
uidem statuerant, sed aliam alii, et | soul consists, maintains a doctrine sub- 
ivers& ratione,” says Wyttenbach ad stantially the snine as what is here im-- 
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Before replying to Simmias and Kebés, Sokrates is described 
as hesitating and reflecting for a long time. He then 
enters into a sketch oft his own intellectual history. 
How far the sketch as it stands depicts the real wanderings 
Sokrates, or Plato himself, or a supposed mind not which is 
exactly coincident with either—we cannot be cer- passed. 
tain: the final stage however must belong to Plato himself. 
“You compel me” (says Sokrates) “to discuss thoroughly 
the cause of generation and destruction." I will tell First doctrine 
you, if you like, my own successive impressions on 1s to cause, 
these subjects. When young, I was amazingly herdectedit, 
eager for that kind of knowledge which people call the inves- 
tigation of Nature. I thought it matter of pride to know the 
causes of every thing—through what every thing is either 
generated, or destroyed, or continues to exist. I puzzled 
myself much to discover first of all such matters as these— 
Is it a certain putrefaction of the Hot and the Cold in the 
system (as some say), which brings about the nourishment of 
animals? Is it the blood through which we think—or air, or 
fire? Or is it neither one nor the other, but the brain, which 
affords to us sensations of sight, hearing, and smell, out of 
which memory and opinion are generated: then, by a like 
process, knowledge is generated out of opinion and memory 
when permanently fixed?* I tried to understand destructions 
as well as generations, celestial as well as terrestrial phe- 
nomena. But I accomplished nothing, and ended by fancying 
myself utterly unfit for the enquiry. Nay—I even lost all 
the knowledge of that which I had before believed myself to 


understand. For example—From what cause does a man 


Sokrates un- 
folds th2 ire 
tellectual 
changes or 


pugned—that it depends upon a cer- 
tain «pacts of the elements and pro- 
perties in the bodily organism—Tep) 
vey THs Wuxns hOwy, vol. iv. pp. 774- 
775, 779-782, ed. Kiihn. He com- 
plains much of the unsatisfactory ex- 
planations of Plato on this point. 

t Plato, Phedon, pp. 96-102. 

The following abstract is intended 
only to exhibit the train of thought and 
argument pursued by Sokrates; not 
adhering to the exact words, nor even 
preserving the interlocutory form. I 
could not have provided roum for a 


literal translation. 

« Plato, Pheedon, p. 96. Od dairoy 
mpayua (nretss SAws yap 3et wept yeré- 
gews Kal pOopas thy airlay S:anpay- 
parevoagOar, eyw oty aol Sleiut, aay 
BovaAn, td ye éuda wdOn, &c. 

x Plato, Phedon, p. 96 B. ék 8& 
pvhuns Kal 8dins, AaBovons Td hpenety, 
xaTa Tavra ylyvecOa emiornuny. 

This is the same distinction between 
3é6fa and émornun, as that which 
Sokrates gives in the Menon, though 
not with full confidence (Menon, pp. 
97-98). See supra, chap. xx. p. 23. 
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grow? At first, I had looked upon this as evident—that it 
was through eating and drinking: flesh being thereby added 
to his flesh, bone to his bone, &c. So too, when a tall and a 
short man were standing together, it appeared to me that the 
former was taller than the latter by the head—that ten were 
more than eight because two were added to them ’—that 
a rod of two cubits was greater than a rod of one cubit, 
because it projected beyond it by a half. Now—lI am satis- 
fied that I do not know the cause of any of these matters. 
I cannot explain why, when one is added to one, such addition 
makes them two; since in their separated state each was one. 
In this case, it is approximation or conjunction which is said 
to make the two: in another case, the opposite cause, digyunc- 
tion, is said also to make two—when one body is bisected.*, How 
two opposite causes can produce the same effect—and how 
either conjunction or disjunction can produce two, where there 
were not two before —1 do not understand. In fact, I 
could not explain to myself, by this method of research, the 
generation, or destruction, or existence, of any thing; and I 
looked out for some other method. 

“It was at this time that I heard a man reading out of 
Second doc- @ book, which he told me was the work of Anaxa- 


trine. Hopes 


raised by the goras, the affirmation that Nous (Reason, Intelli- 
Anaxagoras. pence) was the regulator and cause of all things. I 
felt great satisfaction in this cause; and I was convinced, 
that if such were the fact, Reason would ordain every thing 
for the best: so that if I wanted to find out the cause of any 
generation, or destruction, or existence, I had only to enquire 
in what manner it was best that such generation or destruc- 
tion should take place. Thus a man was only required to 
know, both respecting himself and respecting other things, 
what was the best: which knowledge, however, implied that 
he must also know what was worse—the knowledge of the 
one and of the other going together.* I thought I had thus 
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found a master quite to my taste, who would tell me, first 
whether the earth was a disk or a sphere, and would. proceed 
to explain the cause and the necessity why it must be so, by 
showing me how such arrangement was the best: next, if he 
said that the earth was in the centre, would proceed to show 
that it was best that the earth should be in the centre. 
Respecting the Sun, Moon, and Stars, I expected to hear the 
like explanation of their movements, rotations, and other 
phenomena: that is, how it was better that each should do 
and suffer exactly what the facts show. I never imagined 
that Anaxagoras, while affirming that they were regulated by 
Reason, would put upon them any other cause than this— 
that it was best for them to be exactly as they are. I pre- 
sumed that, when giving account of the cause, both of each 
severally and all collectively, he would do it by setting forth 
what was best for each severally and for all in common. 
Such was my hope, and I would not have sold it for a large 
price.” I took up eagerly the book of Anaxagoras, and read 
it as quickly as I could, that I might at once come to the 
knowledge of the better and worse. 

“Great indeed was my disappointment when, as I pro- 


ceeded with the perusal, I discovered that the Disappoint 
: 2 ment because 
author never employed Reason at all, nor assigned Anaxaguras 
re hot jollow 

any causes calculated to regulate things generally : out the oP. 
e e e > MIstic pr ne 
that the causes which he indicated were, air, ether, ciple into de- 

. ail. Se 

water, and many other strange agencies. The case tinction be- 
eflicient and. 

elicient an 


seemed to me the same as if any one, while an- ficient a 
nouncing that Sokrates acts in all circumstances by sticsot 
reason, should next attempt to assign the causes of each of 
my proceedings severally :° As if he affirmed, for example, 
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that the cause why I am now sitting here is, that my body is 
composed of bones and ligaments—that my bones are hard, 
and are held apart by commissures, and my ligaments such 
as to contract and relax, clothing the bones along with the 
flesh and the skin which keeps them together—that when the 
bones are lifted up at their points of junction, the contraction 
and relaxation of the ligaments makes me able to bend my 
limbs—and that this is the reason why I am now seated here 
in my present crumpled attitude: Or again—as if, concerning 
the fact of my present conversation with you, he were to 
point to other causes of a like character—varieties of speech, 
air, and hearing, with numerous other similar facts—omitting 
all the while to notice the true causes, viz.,-—That inasmuch 
as the Athenians have deemed it best to condemn me, for 
that reason I too have deemed it best and most righteous to 
remain sitting here and to undergo the sentence which they 
impose. For, by the Dog, these bones and ligaments would 
have been long ago carried away to Thebes or Megara, by 
my judgment of what is best—if I had not deemed it more 
righteous and honourable to stay and affront my imposed 
sentence, rather than to run away. It is altogether absurd 
to call such agencies by the name of causes. Certainly, if a 
man affirms that unless I possessed such joints and ligaments 
and other members as now belong to me, I should not be 
able to execute what I have determined on, he will state no 
more than the truth. But to say that these are the causes 
why I, a rational agent, do what I am now doing, instead of - 
saying that I do it from my choice of what is best—this 
would be great carelessness of speech: implying that a man 
cannot see the distinction between that which is the cause in 
reality, and that without which the cause can never be a 
cause.* It is this last which most men, groping as it were in 
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the dark, call by a wrong name, as if it were itself the cause. 
Thus one man affirms that the earth is kept stationary in its 
place by the rotation of the heaven around it: another con- 
tends that the air underneath supports the earth, like a 
pedestal sustaining a broad kneading-trough: but none of 
them ever look out for a force such as this—That all these 
things now occupy that position which it is best that they 
should occupy. These enquirers set no great value upon 
this last-mentioned force, believing that they can find some 
other Atlas stronger, more everlasting, and more capable of 
holding all things together: they think that the Good and 
the Becoming have no power of binding or holding together 
any thing. 

“Now, it is this sort of cause which I would gladly put 
myself under any one’s teaching to learn. But I 


Sokrates 
could neither find any teacher, nor make any way (ould neither 
by myself. Having failed in this quarter, I took °Pjimstc 
the second best course, and struck into a new path gus" 


in search of causes. Fatigued with studying objects (20°F 


through my eyes and perceptions of sense, I looked wywrtt wg 


out for images or reflections of them, and turned my fine stout 
attention to words or discourses. This comparison “"” 
is indeed not altogether suitable: for I do not admit that he 
who investigates things through general words, has recourse 
to images, more than he who investigates sensible facts: but 
such, at all events, was the turn which my mind took. Lay- 
ing down such general assumption or hypothesis as I con- 
sidered to be the strongest, I accepted as truth whatever 
squared with it, respecting cause as well as all other matters, 
In this way I came upon the investigation of another sort of 
cause.” 

“IT now assumed the separate and real existence of Ideas by 
themselves— The Good in itself or the Self-Good, Self- 
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Beautiful, Great, and all such others. Look what follows 
He now as- next upon this assumption. If any thing else be 


separateex- beautiful, besides The Self-Beautiful, that other 


ideas Thow thing can only be beautiful because it partakes. of 
causes why The Self-Beautiful; and the same with regard to 
objects mant- other similar Ideas. This is the only cause that I can 
attributes. accept: I do not understand those other ingenious 
causes which I hear mentioned.!' When any one tells me that 
a thing is beautiful because it has a showy colour or figure, I 
pay no attention to him, but adhere simply to my own affirma- 
tion, that nothing else causes it to be beautiful, except the 
presence or participation of the Self-Beautiful. In what way 
such participation may take place, I cannot positively deter- 
mine. But I feel confident in affirming that it does take 
place: that things which are beautiful, become so by par- 
taking in the Self-Beautiful ; things which are great or little, 
by partaking in Greatness or Littleness. If I am told that 
one man is taller than another by the head, and that this 
other is shorter than the first by the very same (by the head), 
I should not admit the proposition, but should repeat em- . 
phatically my own creed,—That whatever is greater than 
another is greater by nothing else except by Greatness and 
through Greatness—whatever is less than another is less only 
by Littleness and through Littleness. For I should fear to 
be entangled in a contradiction, if I affirmed that the greater 
man was greater and the lesser man less by the head—First, 
in saying that the greater was greater and that the lesser 
was less, by the very same—Next, in saying that the greater 
man was greater by the head, which is itself small: it being 
absurd to maintain that a man is great by something small.* 
Again, I should not say that ten is more than eight by two, 


and that this was the cause of its excess:! my doctrine is, 
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that ten is more than eight by Multitude and through Multi- 
tude: so the rod of two cubits is greater than that of one, 
not by half, but by Greatness. Again, when One is placed 
alongside of One,—or when One is bisected—I should take 
care not to affirm, that in the first case the juxta-position, in 
the last case the bisection, was the cause why it became two.™ 
I proclaim loudly that I know no other cause for its becoming 
two except participation in the essence of the Dyad. What 
is to become two, must partake of the Dyad: what is to be- 
come one, of the Monad. I leave to wiser men than me 
these juxtapositions and bisections and other such refine- 
ments: I remain entrenched within the safe ground of my 
own assumption or hypothesis (the reality of these intelligible 
and eternal Ideas). 

‘“‘Suppose however that any one impugned this hypothesis 
itself? I should make no reply to him until I had Procedure of 

° ° Sokrates if 

followed out fully the consequences of it; in order his hypothe: 
to ascertain whether they were consistent with, or pagned. He 
contradictory to, each other. I should, when the keeping apart 
proper time came, defend the hypothesis by itself, ponof the 
assuming some other hypothesis yet more universal, sm the is.” 
such as appeared to me best, until I came to some ~nsauences. 
thing fully sufficient. But I would not permit myself to con- 
found together the discussion of the hypothesis itself, and the 
discussion of its consequences." This is a method which can- 
not lead to truth: though it is much practised by litigious 
disputants, who care little about truth, and pride themselves 
upon their ingenuity when they throw all things into con- 
fusion.” — 

The exposition here given by Sokrates of successive in- 


tellectual tentatives (whether 
m Plato, Pheedon, p.101 C. rf 8af; 
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one, partly the other), and the reasoning embodied therein, 
Exposition of is represented as welcomed with emphatic assent 
krates wel- 


comed by the 20d approbation by all his fellow-dialogists.° It 
marks apes’ deserves attention on many grounds. It illustrates 
" instructively some of the speculative points .of view, 
and speculative transitions, suggesting themselves to an in- 
quisitive intellect of that day. | 

If we are to take that which precedes as a description of 
The phil. the philosophical changes of Plato himself, it differs 


se i», materially from Aristotle: for no allusion is here 


fokrae a, made to the intercourse of Plato with Kratylus and 


different == other advocates of the doctrines of Herakleitus : 
atraecause- which intercourse is mentioned by Aristotle? as 
having greatly influenced the early speculations of Plato. 
Sokrates describes three different phases of his (or Plato’s) 
speculative point of view: all turning upon different con- 
ceptions of what constituted a true Cause. His first belief 
on the subject was, that which he entertained before he 
entered on physical and physiological investigations. It 
seemed natural to him that eating and drinking should be 
the cause why a young man grew taller: new bone and new 
flesh was added out of the food. So again, when a tall man 
appeared standing near to a short man, the former was tall 
by the head, or because of the head: ten were more than 
eight, because two were added on: the measure of two cubits 
was greater than that of one cubit, because it stretched be- 
yond by one half. When one object was added on to another, 
the addition was the cause why they became two: when one 
~ object was bisected, this bisection was the cause why the one 
became two. 
_ This was his first conception of a true Cause, which for the 
time thoroughly satisfied him. But when he came to in- 
vestigate physiology, he could not follow out the same con- 
ception of Cause, so as to apply it to more novel and com- 
plicated problems; and he became dissatisfied with it alto- 
gether, even in regard to questions on which he had before 
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been convinced. New difficulties suggested themselves to 
him. How can the two objects, which when separate were 
each one, be made two, by the fact that they are brought 
together? What alteration has happened in their nature? 
Then again, how can the very same fact, the change from 
one to two, be produced by two causes perfectly contrary to 
each other—in the first case, by juxtaposition—in the last 
case, by bisection ?4 | 

That which is interesting here to note, is the sort of Cause 
which first gave satisfaction to the speculative mind pytiems and 
of Sokrates. In the instance of the growing youth, omylgesf 
he notes two distinct facts, the earliest of which is ugnsi- 
(assuming certain other facts as accompanying con- "™ 
ditions) the cause of the latest. But in most of the other 
instances, the fact is one which does not admit of explanation. 
Comparisons of eight men with ten men, of a yard with half 
a yard, of a tall man with a short man, are mental apprecia- 
tions, beliefs, affirmations, not capable of being farther ex- 
plained or accounted for: if any one disputes your affirma- 
tion, you prove it to him, by placing him in a situation to 
make the comparison for himself, or to go through the com- 
putation which establishes the truth of what you affirm. It 
is not the juxta-position of eight men which makes them to 
be eight (they were so just as much when separated by ever 
so wide an interval): though it may dispose or enable the 
spectator to count them as eight. We may count the yard 
measure (whether actually bisected or not), either as one 
yard, or as two half yards, or as three feet, or thirty-six inches. 
Whether it be one, or two, or three, depends upon the sub- 
stantive which we choose to attach to the numeral, or upon 
the comparison which we make (the unit which we select) 
on the particular occasion. 

With this description of Cause Sokrates grew dissatisfied 
when he extended his enquiries into physical and gypectations 
physiological problems. Is it the blood, or air, or ty Soran 


fire, whereby we think? and such like questions. tise of Anu 


1 Sextus Empiricus embodies this | which he starts against the Dogmatists, 
argument of Plato among the difficulties | adv. Mathematicos, x. s. 302-308. 
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ooo Such enquiries—into the physical conditions of men- 


ment. His tal phenomena—did really admit of some answer, 


distinction 
between affirmative, or negative. But Sokrates does not tell 


coeticlents us how he proceeded in seeking for an answer: he 
only says that he failed so completely, as even to be disabused 
of his supposed antecedent knowledge. He was in this per- 
plexity when he first heard of the doctrine of Anaxagoras. 
«© Nous or Reason is the regulator and the cause of all things.” 
Sokrates interpreted this to mean (what it does not appear 
that Anaxagoras intended to assert)’ that the Kosmos was an 
animal or person® having mind or Reason analogous to his 
own: that this Reason was an agent invested with full power 
and perpetually operative, so as to regulate in the best manner 
all the phenomena of the Kosmos; and that the general cause 
to be assigned for every thing was one and the same— It 
is best thus;” requiring that in each particular case you should 
show how it was for the best. Sokrates took the type of 
Reason from his own volition and movements; supposing 
that all the agencies in the Kosmos were stimulated or 
checked by cosmical Reason for her purposes, as he himself 
put in motion his own bodily members. This conception of 
Cause, borrowed from the analogy of his own rational volition, 
appeared to Sokrates very captivating, though it had not been 
his own first conception. But he found that Anaxagoras, 
though proclaiming the doctrine as a principium or initiatory 
influence, did not make applications of it in detail; but as- 
signed as causes, in most of the particular cases, those agencies 
which Sokrates considered to be subordinate and instru- 
mental, as his own muscles were to his own volition. So- 
krates will not allow such agencies to” be called Causes: he 
says that they are only co-efficients indispensable to the 
efficacy of the single and exclusive Cause—Reason. But he 
tells us himself that most enquirers considered them as Causes ; 
and that Anaxagoras himself produced them as such. More- 
over we shall see Plato himself in the Timeeus, while he re- 
peats this same distinction between Causes Efficient and 
r T have given (in chap. i. p. 55 seq.) | axagoras. 


an abridgment and explanation of what s Plato, Timeous, p.30 D. révde roy 
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Causes co-efficient—yet treats these latter as Causes also, 
though inferior in regularity and precision to the Demiurgic 
Nous. 


In truth, the complaint which Sokrates here raises against 


Anaxagoras—that he assigned celestial Rotation as Sifrstes im 
the cause of phenomena, in place of a quasi-human %%#8°rss the 
Reason—is just the same as that which Aristophanes ceded 
in the Clouds advances against Sokrates himself. ‘st i... 


t Plato, Timsus, p. 46 C-D. aftia— “Sur la philosophie de Descartes, 
tuvalria—tupperairia. He says that! Pascal était de son sentiment sur 
most persons considered the fvvairia as | automate; ct nen était point sur la 
alrta. And he himself registers them | maticre subtile, dont il se moquait fort. 
as such (Timzus, p. 68 E). He there | Mais il ne pouvait souffrir sa maniére 
distinguishes the af7:a and fvvalria as | d’expliquer la formation de_ toutcs 
two different sorts of afria, the divine | choses; et il disait trés souvent,—Je ne 
and the necessary, in a remarkable , puis pardonner a Descartes: il voudrait 

ge: where he tells us that we bien. dans toute sa philosophie, pouvoir 
ought to study the divine causes, with | se passer de Dieu: mais il n’a pu s’em- 
a view to the happiness of life, as far as | pécher de lui accorder une chiquenaude - 
our nature permits—and the necessary | pour mettre le monde en mouvement : 


causes for the sake of the divine; for | 
that we cannot in any way apprehend, 
or understand, or get sight of the divine 
causes alone, without the necessary 
causes alung with them (69 A). 

In Timeeus, pp. 47-48, we find again 
yods and avdyien, noted as two distinct , 
sorts of causes co-operating to produce 
the four elements. It is farther remark- 
able that Necessity is described as 
“the wandering or irregular descrip- | 
tion of Cause”—7d ris wAavwpuérns | 
elSos aitias. Eros and ’Avdyan arc | 
joined as co-operating—in Symposion, 
pp. 195 C, 197 B. : 

« Aristophan. Nubes, 379-815. 
Aivos Baoivever, roy AC ékeAnAakds. 
We find Proklus making this same 
complaint against Aristotle, “ that he 
deserted theological principia, and in- 
dulged too much in physical reason- 
ings”—rév pey BOeodroyixay dpxav 
ddiorduevos, tois 5& ucikois Adyos 


t 


ad Timesoum, ii. 90 E, p. 212, Sclineider). 
Pascal also expresses the like dis- 
pleasure against the Cartesian theory 
of the vortices. Descartes recognised 
God as having originally established 
rotatory motion among the atoms, 
together with an equal, unvarying 
quantity of motion : these two points 
being granted, Descartes considered 


wépa tov Séovros évB:arpiBwv (Proklus 
! 


apres ccla, il n’a que faire de Dieu.” 
‘Pascal, Pensées, ch. xi. p. 237, edition 
de Louandre, citation from Mademoi- 
selle Peérier, Paris, 1854.) 

Again, Lord Monboddo, in his Ancient 
Metuphysies (bk. ii. ch. 19, p. 276), cites 
these remarks of Plato and Aristotle on 
the deficiencies of Anaxagoras, and ex- 
presses the like censure himself against 
the cosmical theories of Newton :— 
“Sir Isaac puts me in mind of an 
ancient philosopher Anaxagoras, who 
maintained, as Sir Isane does, that 
mind was the cause of all things; but 
when he came to explain the particulor 
pheenomena of nature, instead of having 
recourse to mind, employed airs and 
sethers, subtle spirits and fluids, and I 
know not what—in short, any thing 


‘rather than mind: a cause which he 


admitted to exist in the universe; but 
rather than employ it, had recourse to 
imaginary causes, of the existence of 
which he could give no proof. The 
Tragic poets of old, when they could 
not otherwise untie the knot of their 
fable, brought down a god in a machine, 
who solved all difficulties: but such 
philosophers as Anaxagoras will not, 
even when they cannot do_ better, 
se ed mind or divinity. Our philo- 
sophers, since Sir Isaac's time, have 
gone on in the same track, and still, 


that all cosmical facts and phenoc- | I think, farther.’ 


mena might be deduced from them. =; 


VOL, TI. 


Lord Monboddo speaks with still 
N 
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tal. Thists The comic poet accuses Sokrates of displacing Zeus 


the same 


which Ariss tg make room for Dinos or Rotation. According 
ee and 
c¢] 


otters im, to the popular religious belief, all or most of the 
iia agencies in Nature were personified, or supposed to 
be carried on by persons—Gods, Goddesses, Daemons, Nymphs, 
&c., which army of independent agents were conceived, by 
some thinkers, as more or less systematised and consolidated 
under the central authority of the Kosmos itself. The causes 
of natural phenomena, especially of the grand and terrible 
phenomena were, supposed agents, conceived after the model 
of man, and assumed to be endowed with volition, force, affec- 
tions, antipathies, &c.: some of them visible, such as Helios, 
Seléné, the Stars; others generally invisible, though showing 
themselves whenever it specially pleased them.* Sokrates, 
as we see by the Platonic Apology, was believed by his 
countrymen to deny these animated agencies, and to sub- 
stitute instead of them inanimate forces, not put in motion 
by the quasi-human attributes of reason, feeling, and volition. 
The Sokrates in the Platonic Phedon, taken at this second 
stage of his speculative wanderings, not only disclaims such a 
doctrine, but protests against it. He recognises no cause 
except a Nous or Reason borrowed by analogy from that of 
which he was conscious within himself, choosing what was best 
for himself in every special situation.’ He tells us however 


greater asperity of the Cartesian theory, This point deserves attention, be- 


making a remark on it similar to what 
has been above cited from Pascal. (See 
his Dissertation on the Newtonian Phi- 
losophy, Appendix to Ancient Mctua- 
physics, pp. 498-499.) 

z Plato, Timesus, p. 41 A. madvres 
Scot TE wEepiwoAova gavepws Kai Soot 
galvovra xa’ Scov dy C0erAwor Geol, &c. 

y What Sokrutes understands by the 
theory of Anaxagoras, is evident from his 
language—Pheedon, pp. 98-99. He un- 
derstands an indwelling cosmical Rea- 
son or Intelligence, deliberating and 


cause it is altogether different from 
Aristotle's conception of Nous or Rea- 
son in the Kosmos: in which he recog- 
nises no consciousness, no deliberation, 
no choice, no reference to any special 
situation: but a constant, instinctive, 
undeliberating, movement towards 
Good as a determining End—i. e. to- 
wards the reproduction and perpetun- 
tion of regular Forms. 

Hegel, in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie (Part i. pp. 355, 368-369, 2nd 
edit.), has given very instructive re- 


choosing, in each particular conjuncture, , marks, in the spirit of the Aristotelian 
what was best for the Kosmos; just as | Realism, both upon tlie principle an- 
his own (Sokrates) Reason deliberated | nounced by Anaxagoras, and upon the 
and chose what was best for him (rg vou | manner in which Anaxagoras is criti- 
BeAriarou aipéce:), in consequence of ; cised ee in the Platonic Pha- 
the previous determination of the Athe- don. Hegel observes :— 

nians to condemn and punish him. | “Along with this principle (that of 
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that most of the contemporary philosophers dissented from 
this point of view. To them, such inanimate agencies were 
the sole and real causes, in one or other of which they found 
what they thought a satisfactory explanation. 

It is however singular, that Sokrates, after he has extolled 
Anaxagoras for enunciating a grand general cause, The supposed 


and has blamed him only for not making application ree 
of it in detail—proceeds to state that neither he him- carried out, 
self, nor any one else within his knowledge, could find krates him 
the way of applying it, any more than Anaxagoras had one cette, So 
done. If Anaxagoras had failed, no one else could to earl 
do better. The facts before Sokrates could not be sorts the . 


reconciled, by any way that he could devise, with ideas. 


his assumed principle of rational directing force, or constant 
optimistic purpose, inherent in the Kosmos. Accordingly he 
abandoned this track, and entered upon another: seeking a 
different sort of cause (Tis aitias To eldos) not by contem- 
plation of things, but by propositions and ratiocinative dis- 
course. He now assumed as a principle an universal axiom 


Anaxagoras) there comes in the recog- | are apt to think of as representing In- 
nition of an Intelligence, or of a self- | telligence, when we hear it talked of: 
determining agency—which was want- | but what is really meant is, the Uni- 
ing before. Herein we are not to | versal—the immanent nature of the 
imagine thought, subjectively consi- ; object itself. The Novs is not a think- 
dered: when thought is spoken of, we | ing Being without, which has arranced 
are apt to revert to thought as it passes | the world: by such an interpretation 
in our consciousness: but here, on the — the Idea of Anaxagoras would be quite 
contrary, what is meant is, the Idea, ; perverted and deprived of all philoso- 
considered altogether objectively, or | phical value. For to suppose an indi- 
_ Intelligence as an effective agent: | vidual, particular, Something without, 
(N.B. Intellectum, or Cogitatum—not ; is to descend into the region of phan- 
Intellectio, or Cogitatio, which would | tasms and its dualism: what is called, 
mean the conscious process—see this | a thinking Bring, is not an Idea, but a 
distinction illustrated by Trendclen- | Subject. Nevertheless, what is really 
burg ad Aristot. De Anim, i. 2, 5. p. | and truly Universal is not for that 
219; also Marbach, Gesch. der Phi- : reason Abstract: its characteristic pro- 
losop. 8. 54, 99 not. 2) as we say, that | perty, qué Universal, is to determine in 
there is reason in the world,—or as we | itself, by itself, and for itself, the par- 
ere of Genera in nature, which are ; ticular accompaniments. While it car- 

e Universal. The Genus Animal is | ries on this process of change, it main- 
the Essential of the Dog—it is the | tains itself at the same time as the 
Dog himself: the laws of Nature are ; Universal, always the same: this isa 
her immanent Essence. Nature is not portion of its self-determining cfii- 
formed from without, as men construct , ciency.” 
a table: the table is indeed constructed ! Respecting the criticism of Sokrates 
intelligently, but by an Intelligence ; upon Anaxagoras, Hegel has farther 
extraneous to this wooden material. | acute remarks which are too long to 
It is this extrancous form which we cito (p. 368 seq.). 

N 2 
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or proposition, from which he proceeds to deduce conse- 
quences. The principle thus laid down is, That there exist 
substantial Ideas — universal Entia. Tach of these Ideas 
communicates or imparts its own nature to the particulars 
which bear the same name; and such communion or partici- 
pation is the cause why they are what they are. The cause 
why various objects are beautiful or great, is, because they 
partake of the Self-Beautiful or the Self-Great: the cause 
why they are two or three, is, because they partake of the 
Dyad or the Triad. 

Here then we have a third stage or variety of belief, in the 
speculative mind of Sokrates, respecting Causes. 


arent The self-existent Ideas (“propria Platonis supel- 
tached to the lex,” to use the words of Seneca’) are postulated as 
That is ach Causes: and in this belief Sokrates at last finds satis- 
weseais, faction. But these Causative Ideas or Ideal Causes, 
inquisitive though satisfactory to Plato, were accepted by 


feeli | 
cee ——spearcely any one else. They were transformed— 


seemingly even by Plato himself before his death into Ideal 
Numbers, products of the One implicated with Great and 
Little or the undefined Dyad, and still farther transformed 
by his successors Speusippus and Xenokrates: they were im- 
pugned in every way, and emphatically rejected, by Aristotle. 


The foregoing picture given by Sokrates of the wanderings 


* Seneca, Epistol. 

About this di ition, manifested 
by many philosophers, and in a parti- 
cular manner by Plato, to ‘ embrace 
logical phantoms as real causes,’ [ 
transcribe a good passage from Male- 
branche. 

‘Jo me sens encore extrémement 
porté a dire que cette colonne ezt dure 
ri sa nature; ou bien que les petits 
fens dont sont composes les corps 
durs, sont des atomes, dont les parties 
ne se peuvent diviser, comme étant les 
parties essentielles ct derniéres des 
corps—et qui sont essentiellement cro- 
chues ou branchues. 

‘Mais je reconnois franchement, que 
cv n'est point expliquer la difficulté; 
et que, quittant les preoccupations et 
les illusions de mes sens, j'aurais tort 
de recourir & une forme abstraite, et d’ 


embrasser un fantéme de logique pour 
la cause que je cherche. Je vcux dire, 
que jaurois tort de concevoir, comme 
quelque chose de réel et de distinct, 
lidée vague de nature et d’ essence, 
qui n’ exprime que ce que l'on sait: et 
de prendre ainsi une forme abstraite 
et universclle, comme une cause phy- 
sique d’un effet tres réel. Car ily a 
deux choses dont je ne saurais trop 
défier. La premiere est, l’impression 
de mes sens: et l'autre est, la facilité 
que j'ai de prendre les natures ab- 
straites ct les idées générales de logique, 
pour celles qui sont réelles et particu- 
lieres: et je me souviens d’avoir été 
plusieurs fois séduit par ces deux prin- 
cipes d’erreur.”” (Malebranche — Re- 
cherche de la Vérité, Vol. iii. 1. vi. ch. 8, 
p. 245, ed. 1772.) 
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of his mind (ras éuas mAdvas) in search of Causes, is inter- 
esting, not only in reference to the Platonic age, but also to 
the process of speculation generally. Almost every one talks 
of a Cause as a word of the clearest meaning, familiar and 
understood by all hearers. There are many who represent 
the Idea of Cause as simple, intuitive, self-originated, uni- 
versal ; one and the same in all minds. These philosophers 
consider the maxim—that every phenomenon must have a 
Cause—as self-evident, known 4@ priori apart from experience ; 
as something which no one can help believing as soon as it is 
stated to him.» The gropings of Sokrates are among the 
numerous facts which go to refute such a theory: or at least 
to show in what sense alone it can be partially admitted. 
There is no fixed, positive, universal Idea, corresponding to 
the word Cause. There is a wide divergence, as to the 
question what a Cause really is, between different ages of the 
same man (exemplified in the case of Sokrates): much more 
between different philosophers at one time and another. Plato 
complains of Anaxagoras and other philosophers for assigning 
as Causes that which did not truly deserve the name: Ari- 
stotle also blames the defective conceptions of his predecessors 
(Plato included) on the same subject. If there be an intui- 
tive idea corresponding to the word Cause, it must be a 
different intuition in Plato and Anstotle—in Plato himself 


®* Dugald Stewart, Elem. Philos, 
Hum. Mind, vol. i. ch. 1, sect. 2, pp. 
98-99, ed. Hamilton, also note © same 
volume. 

“Several modern philosophers (espe- 
cially Dr. Reid, On the Intell. Powers) 
have been at pains to illustrate that 
law of our nature which leads us to 
refer every change we perceive in the 
universe to the operation of an effi- 
cient cause. ‘This reference is not the 
result of reasoning, but necessarily 
accompanies the perception, so as to 
render it impossible for us to see the 
change, without feeling a conviction 
of the operation of some cause by which 
it is produced ; much in the same man- 
ner in which we find it impossible to 
conceive a sensation, without being 
impressed with a belief of the existence 
of a sentient being. Hence I conceive 


it is that when we see two events con- 
stantly conjoined, we are led to associate 
the idea of causation or efficiency with 
the former, and to refer to it that power 
or energy by which the change is 
produced; in consequence of which 
association we come to consider philo- 
sophy as the knowledge of efficient 
causes, and lose sight of the operation 
of mind in producing the phenomena 
of nature. It is by an association 
somewhat similar that we connect our 
sensations of colour with the primary 
qualities of body. A moment's reflec- 
tion must satisfy any one that the 
sensation of colour can only reside in a 
taind.... In the same way we are led 
to associate with inanimate matter the 
ideas of power, force, energy, causation, 
which are all attributes of mind, and 
can exist in a mind only.” 
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at one age and at another age: in other philosophers, differ- 
ent from both and from each other. The word is equivocal— 
TodAaxas Aeyouevoy, in Aristotelian phrase—men use it fami- 
liarly, but vary much in the thing signified. That is a Cause, 
to each man, which gives satisfaction to the inquisitive feel- 
ings—curiosity, anxious perplexity, speculative embarrassment 
of his own mind. Now doubtless these inquisitive feelings 
are natural and widespread: they are emotions of our nature, 
which men seek (in some cases) to appease by some satisfactory 
hypothesis, That answer which affords satisfaction, looked at 
in one of its aspects, is called Cause ; Beginning or Principle— 
Element—represent other aspects of the same Quesitum :— 
“ Felix, qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas, 
Atque metus omnes et inexorabile Fatum 
Subjecit pedibus, strepitumque Acherontis avari,” 

is the exclamation of that sentiment of wonder and uneasiness 
out of which, according to Plato and Aristotle, philosophy 
springs.” But though the appetite or craving is common, in 
greater or less degree, to most persons—the nourishment cal- 
culated to allay it is by no means the same to all. Good 
(says Aristotle) is that which all men desire:* but all men 
do not agree in their judgment, what Good is. The point of 
communion between mankind is here emotional rather than 
intellectual : in the painful feeling of difficulty to be solved, 
not in the manner of conceiving what the difficulty is, nor in 
the direction where solution is to be sought, nor in the solu- 
tion itself when suggested.* 


> Virgil, Georgic ii. 489. Compare 
Lucretius, vi. 50-65, and the letter of 
Epikurus to Herodotus, p. 25, ed. 
Orelli. Plato, Thetét. p. 155 D. 
pada yap pidrocddou tovTo 1rd wdOos, 
7d Guvud Civ: ov yap apx) BAAN pidro- 
coplas, } airy :—Aristutel. Mctaphys. 
i. p. 982, b. 10-20, 81a yap 7d OauudCew 
of &vOpwro Kal voy kal 1rd xpaTor 
Hptayro pidocopery 5 8k axopay Kal 
Oavud (wr oferta: dyvoeiy. 

© Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom.i. 1. 81d 
KaA@s amrepivayvro tayaboy, ob wdvres 
épleyvra:. Plato, Republ. vi. p. 505 E. 
"O 5) didnt wey axaca Wx) nal tobTov 
évena wWavTa TpaTTe: dWouayTevoueryn Tt 
elyat, &nopovoa 8& Kal ovx Exovoa Aa- 


Bety ixavas rl wor’ tori, &e. 

Seneca, Epistol. 118. “Bonum est, 
quod ad se impetum animi secundum 
naturam movet.” 

4 Aristotle recognises the different 
nature of the difficulties and problems 
which present themselves to the specu- 
lative mind: he looks back upon the 
embarrassments of his predecessors as 
antiquated and even silly, Metaphysic. 
N. 1089, a. 2. WoAAd peéy oby ra altia 
Tis éxl tavTas ras airlas éxrporis, 
uddtora 8t, 7d dwopioa apxaixds, 
which Alexander of Aphrodisias para- 
phrases by apxaixds xal ebnOas. Com- 
pare A 993, a. 15. 

In another passage of the same book, 
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When Sokrates here tells us that as a young man he felt 
anxious curiosity to know what the cause of every Dissension 


phenomenon was, it is plain that at this time he did ity on ‘a 
not know what he was looking for: that he pro- Whatisa 


cause ? Tre- 


ceeded only by successive steps of trial, doubt, dis- veatcd by the 
covered error, rejection: and that each trial was krates—no 


intuition to 


adapted to the then existing state of his own mind, guide him. 
The views of Anaxagoras he affirms to have presented 
themselves to him as a new revelation: he then came to 
believe that the only true Cause was, a cosmical reason and 
volition like to that of which he was conscious in himself. 
Yet he farther tells us, that others did not admit this Cause, 
but found other causes to satisfy them: that even Anaxagoras 
did not follow out his own general conception, but recognised 
Causes quite unconnected with it: lastly, that theither could 
he (Sokrates) trace out the conception for himself.* He was 
driven to renounce it, and to turn to another sort of Cause— 
the hypothesis of self-existent Ideas, in which he then acqui- 
esced. And this last hypothesis, again, was ultimately much 
modified in the mind of Plato himself, as we know from 
Aristotle. All this shows that the Idea of Cause—far from 
being one and the same to all, like the feeling of uneasiness 
which prompts the search for it—is complicated, diverse, rela- 
tive, and modifiable. 

The last among the various revolutions which Sokrates 
represents himself to have undergone—the transition bifterent no- 


tions of Plato 


from designing and volitional agency of the Kosmos ana ariswote 
about causa- 


conceived as an animated system, to the sovereignty tion, causes 


Aristotle notes and characterises the ; stated by Adam Smith, ‘ History of 
emotion experienced by the mind in | Astronomy,’ sect. ii. and iii. 
possessing what is regarded as truth— e The view of Cause, which Sokrates 
the mental satisfaction obtained when ' here declares himself to renounce trom 
a difficulty is solved, 1090, a. 38. Of inability to pursue it, is substantially 
3t xwpicroy xoovyres (Tov dpiOudy), ' the same as what he lays down in the 
Sti ex) tev alcOnrayv ode ara ta | Philébus, pp. 23 D, 27 A, 30 E. | 
dtiduara, bAnOH Se Ta Acydueva Kal In the Timwus Plato assigns to 
calves thy Wuxhy, elval re SroAau-; Timeus the task (to which Sokrates 
Bdvovo: nal xwpiord elvasr duolws &é | in the Pheedon had confessed himself 
Ta peyédn Ta padyparind. incompetent) of following into detail 
The subjective origin of philosophy | the schemes and proceedings of the 
—the feelings which prompt to the’ Demiurgic or optimising Novs. But 
theorising process, striking out different | he also assumes tho e3n OF Ideas as 
hypotheses and analogies—are well: co-ordinate and essential conditions. 
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regular und of universal Ideas—is analogous to that transition 
rregu 


sacle which Auguste Comte considers to be the natural 
tion, elabo-_ progress of the human mind: to explain phenomena 
derntimes, gt first by reference to some personal agency, and to 
pass from this mode of explanation to that by metaphysical 
abstractions. It is true that these are two distinct modes of 
conceiving Causation ; and that in each of them the human 
mind, under different states of social and individual instruc- 
tion, finds satisfaction. But each of the two theories admits 
of much diversity in the mode of conception. Plato seems to 
‘have first given prominence to these metaphysical causes ; 
und Aristotle in this respect follows his example: though he 
greatly censures the incomplete and erroneous theories of 
Plato. It is remarkable that both these two philosophers 
recognised Cfluses irregular and unpredictable, as well as 
Causes regular and predictable. Neither of them included 
even the idea of regularity, as an essential part of the mean- 
ing of Cause.’ Lastly, there has been elaborated in modern 
times, owing to the great extension of inductive science, 
another theory of Causation, in which unconditional regularity 
is the essential constituent: recognising no true Causes ex- 
cept the phenomenal causes certified by experience, as inter- 
preted inductively and deductively—the assemblage of phe- 


f Monboddo, Ancient Metaphysics, 
B. 1. ch. iv. p. 82. “Plato appears to 
have been the first of the Ionic School 
that introduced formal causes into 
natural philoso ph. These he called 
Ideas, and made the principles of all 
things. And the reason why he insists 
so much upon this kind of cause, and 
so little upon the other three, is given 
us by Aristotle in the end of his first 
book of Metaphysics, viz., that he 
studied mathematics too much, and 
instead of using them as the handmaid 
of philosophy, made them philosophy 
itself. . . . Plato however in the Phx- 
don says a good deal about final causes ; 
but in the system of natural philosophy 
which is in tlhe Timeus, he says very 
little of it.” 

I have already observed that Plato 
in the Timawus (48 A) recognises 
erratic or irregular Causation—j wAayar~ 
pevn aria. ‘Aristotle recognises Airla 
among the equivocal words woAAax@s 


Aeydueva; and he enumerates Tdx7 and 
A’rdéuaroy—irregular causes or causes 
by accident—among them (Physic. 
ii. 195-198; Metaphys. K. 1065, a.). 
Schwegler, ‘ad Aristot. Metaphys. Vi. 
4,3, “Das Zufallige ist ein nothwen- 
diges Element alles Geschehens.” 
Alexander of Aphrodisias, the best of 
the Aristotelian commentators, is at 
pains to defend this view of Téixn— 
Causation by accident or irregular. 

Proklus, in his Commentary on the 
Timeeus ‘ii. 80-81, p. 188, Schneider’, 
notices the labour and prolixity with 
which the commentators before him 
set out the different. varieties of Cause ; 
distinguishing sixty-four according to 
Plato, and forty-eight according to 
Aristotle. 

An enumeration, though very incom- 
plete, of the different meaninys assigned 
to the word Cause, may be seen in Pro- 
fessor Fleming's Vocabulary of Phi- 
losophy, pp. 74-83. 
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‘nomenal antecedents, uniform and unconditional, so far as 
they can be discovered and verified. Certain it is that these 
are the only causes obtainable by induction and experience ; 
though many persons are not satisfied without looking else- 
where for transcendental or ontological causes of a totally 
different nature. All these theories imply—what Sokrates 
announces in the passage just cited—the deep-seated influence 
of speculative curiosity, or the thirst for finding the Why of 
things and events, as a feeling of the human mind: but 
all of them indicate the discrepant answers with which, in 
different enquirers, this feeling is satisfied, though under the 
same equivocal name Cause. And it would have been a pro- 
ceeding worthy of Plato’s dialectic, if he had applied to the 
word Cause the same cross-examining analysis which we have 
seen him applying to the equally familiar words—Virtue— 
Courage—Temperance—Friendship, &c. “ First, let us settle 
what a Cause really is: then, and not till then, can we suc- 


ceed in ulterior enquiries respecting it.” ® 


s The debates about what was meant 
in philosophy by the word Cause are 
certainly older than Plato. We read 
that it was discussed among the philo- 
sophers who frequented the house of 
Perikles ; and that that eminent states- 
-man was ridiculed by his dissolute son 
Xanthippus for taking part in such 
useless refinements (Plutarch, Perikles, 
c. 36). But the Platonic dialogues are 
the oldest compositions in which any 
attempts to analyse the meaning of 
the word are preserved to us. 

Alriai, ’Apxal, Zroxeia (Aristot. 
Metaph. A.), were the main objects of 
search with the ancient speculative 
philosophers, While all of them set 
to themselves the same problem, each 
of them hit upon a different solution. 
That which gave mental satisfaction 
to one, appeared unsatisfactory and 
even inadmissible to the rest. The 
first book of Aristotle’s erin cede 
gives an instructive view of this dis- 
crepapcy. His own analysis of Cause 
will come before us hereafter. Com- 
pure the long discussions on the subject 


phers, that he pronounces the reality 
of the causal sequence to be indeter- 
minable—éoov pév ody ew) trois AEyo- 
phévors bwd tav Soyparinay ob8 aby 
évvojoal ris Td altiov Sbvaito, efye mpds 
TE Siapdvovs Kal ddAAoKdrous (amodi- 
Sdévas) evvolas rov aitlou tre nal thy 
dwootaciy ab’rov wewoiqkacw dvevperov 
3: Thy wep) avTd Siapwrlay, Seneca 
(Epist. 65. blends together the Platonic 
and the Aristotelian views, when he 
ascribes to Plato a quintuple variety 
of Causa. 

The quadruple variety of Causation 
established by Aristotle governed the 
speculations of philosophers during the 
middle ages; but since the decline of 
the Aristotelian philosophy there are 
few subjects which have been more 
keenly debuted among metaphysicians 
than the Idea of Cause. It is one of 
the principal points of divergence 
among the different schools of philo- 
sophy now existing. A volume, and a 
very instructive volume, might be filled 
with tle enumeration and contrast of 
the different theories on the subject. 


in Sextus Empiricus, Pyrrhon. Hypo. | Upon the view which a man takes on 
lili, 13-30; and adv. Mathemat. ix. | this point will depend mainly the scope 
195-250. The discrepancy was so | or purpose which he scts before him in 
great among the dogmatical philogo- | philosophy. Many seck the solution 
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There is yet another point which deserves attention in this 
Lest trani- history given by Sokrates of the transitions of his 
tion of the . . one ° 
mind of So- OWN mind. His last transition is represented as one 
thingsto from things to words, that is, to general proposi- 

tions:* to the assumption in each case of an uni- 
versal proposition or hypothesis calculated to fit that 
case. He does not seem to consider the optimistic 
futing a cer- doctrine, which he had before vainly endeavoured 
ofparticulars. to follow out, as having been an hypothesis, or uni- 
versal proposition assumed as true and as a principle from 
which to deduce consequences. Even if it were so, however, 
it was one and the same assumption intended to suit all 
cases: whereas the new doctrine to which he passed included 
many distinct assumptions, each adapted to a certain number 
of cases and not to the rest! He assumed an untold multi- 
tude of self-existent Ideas—The Self-Beautiful, Self-Just, 
Self-Great, Self-Equal, Self-Unequal, &c.— each of them 
adapted to a certain number of particular cases: the Self- 
Beautiful was assumed as the cause why all particular things 
were beautiful—as that, of which all and each of them par- 
takes—and so of the rest.* Plato then explains his procedure. 


of ideas. 
Great multi- 
tude of ideas 
assumed, each 


of their problem in transcendental, 
ontological, extra-phenomenal causes, 
lying apart from and above the world 
of fact and experience : Reid and 
Stewart, while acknowledging the 
existence of such causes as the true 
efficient causes, consider them as being 
out of the reach of human knowledge ; 
others recognise no true cause except 
personal, quasi - human, voluntary, 
agency, grounded on the type of 
human volition. Others, again, with 
whom my own opinion coincides, fol- 
lowing out the analysis of Hume and 
Brown, understand by causes nothing 
more than phenomenal antecedents 
constant and unconditional, ascertain- 
able by experience and induction. See 
the copious and elaborate chapter on 


this subject in Mr. John Stuart Mill's | 


‘System of Logic,’ Book iii. ch. 5, 
especially as enlarged in the fourth 
edition of that work, including the 
criticism on the opposite or volitional 
theory of Causation ; also the work of 


Professor Bain, ‘The Emotions and. 


the Will,’ pp. 472-584. The opposite 
view, in which Causes are treated as 
something essentially distinct from 
Laws, and as ultra-phenomenal, is set 
forth by Dr. Whewell, ‘Novum Or- 
ganon Renovatum,’ ch. vii. p. 118 seq. 

» Aristotlo (Metaphysic. i. 987, ¥. 
31, ©. 1050, b. 35) calls the Platonici 
of éy rots Adyos, see the note of 
Bonitz. 

' Plato, Phedon, p. 100 A. daar’ 
oby 5h taltp ye Spunoa nud dwobduevos 
éxdorore Adyow by by nplyw eppwueve- 
oraroy & ‘nev Ky pos donq rovTw rup- 
pwveiv, TIAnut ws GAn07 Syta, Kal wep? 
aitlas Kal wept tay BAAwY axdyTwry 
& 8 ay ur, ws odk &AnO7. 

k Aristotle controverts this doctrine 
of Plato in a pointed manner, De Gen. 
et Corrupt. 11. 9, p. 335, b. 10, also 
Metaphys. A. 991, b. 3. The former 
passage is the most animated in point 
of expression, where Aristotle says— 
orep 5 dv tq daldwv Lwpdrns: Kat 
yap exeivos, emirinjoas Trois BAAuIS ws 
ovdey eipnxdoty, SxoriPerai—which is 
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He first deduced various consequences from this assumed 
hypothesis, and examined whether all of them were consistent 
or inconsistent with each other. If he detected inconsist- 
encies (as ¢.g. in the last half of the Parmenidés), we must 
suppose (though Plato does not expressly say so) that he 
would reject or modify his fundamental assumption: if he 
found none, he would retain it. The point would have to be 
tried by dialectic debate with an opponent: the logical pro- 
cess of inference and counter-inference is here assumed to be 
trustworthy. But during this debate Plato. would require 
his opponent to admit the truth of the fundamental hypo- 
thesis provisionally. If the opponent chose to impugn the 
latter, he must open a distinct debate on that express subject. 
Plato insists that the discussion of the consequences flowing 
from the hypothesis, shall be kept quite apart from the dis- 
cussion on the credibility of the hypothesis itself. From the 
language employed, he seems to have had in view certain 
disputants known to him, by whom the two were so blended 
together as to produce much confusion in the reasoning. 

But if your opponent impugns the hypothesis itself, how 
are you to defend it? Plato here tells us: by means Uleiastelae: 
of some other hypothesis or assumption, yet more pothesis a 
universal than itself. You must ascend upwards in verslity. 
the scale of generality, until you find an assumption suitable 
and sufficient.! 

We here see where it was that Plato looked for full, 
indisputable, self-recommending and self-assuring, certainty 
and truth. Among the most universal propositions. He 
states the matter here as if we were to provide defence for 
an hypothesis less universal by ascending to another hypo- 
thesis more universal. This is illustrated by what he says 
in the Timzeus — Propositions are cognate with the matter 
which they affirm: those whose affirmation is purely intel- 


very true about the Platonic dialogue | ing of the word Cause has been always 

Phedon, &. But in both the two | fluctuating and undetermined. 

passages, Aristotle distinctly maintains We see that, while Aristotle affirmed 

that the Ideas cannot be Causes of any | that the Ideas could not be Causes of 

thing. anything, Plato here maintains that 
This is another illustration of what ; they are the only truo Causes, 

I have observed above, that the mean- 1 Plato, Pheedon, p. 101 E. 
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lectual, comprising only matter of the intelligible world, or of 
genuine Essence, are solid and inexpugnable: those which 
take in more or less of the sensible world, which is a mere 
copy of the intelligible exemplar, become less and less trust- 
worthy — mere probabilities. Here we have the Platonic 
worship of the most universal propositions, as the only primary 
and evident truths." But im the sixth and seventh books of 
the Republic, he delivers a precept somewhat different, re- 
quiring the philosopher not to rest in any hypothesis as an 
ultimatum, but to consider them all as stepping-stones for 
enabling him to ascend into a higher region, above all hypo- 
thesis—to the first principle of every thing: and he considers 
geometrical reasoning as defective because it takes its depar- 
ture from hypotheses or assumptions of which no account is 
rendered." In the Republic, he thus contemplates an intuition 
by the mind of some primary, clear, self-evident truth, above 
all hypotheses or assumptions even the most universal, and 
transmitting its own certainty to every thing which could be 
logically deduced from it: while in the Phedon, he does not 
recognise any thing higher or more certain than the most 
universal hypothesis—and he even presents the theory of self- 
existent Ideas as nothing more than an hypothesis, though a 
very satisfactory one. In the Republic, Plato has come to ima- 
gine the Idea of Good as distinguished from and illuminating 
all the other Ideas: in the Timzeus, it seems personified in the 
Demiurgus: in the Phedon, that Idea of Good appears to 
be represented by the Nous or Reason of Anaxagoras. But 
Sokrates is unable to follow it out, so that it becomes in- 
cluded, without any pre-eminence, among the Ideas gene- 


™ Plato, Timeeus, p. 29 B. G3e ody 
wepl re eixdvos xal tov wapadelyparos 
Sioptoréov, @s upa robs Ay te ovarédp 
elow e&nynral, rourwy abrav nal tvy- 
yeveis dvtas. Tod pey ody povlyou Kal 
BeBalov wat werd vov xatapavods povl- 
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TedXeuTyY KataBalyn, aicOnrg wayrd- 
wat ovdev) mporxpampuevos GAA’ eldeow 


| abrots 8° abrav els abrd wal reAcuTa 
" Plato, Republic, vi. p. 511. ray’ 


droddcewy dywrépmw exBalvery.... 


eis ef3n. Compare vii. p. 533. 
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rally: all of them transcendental, co-ordinate, and primary 
sources of truth to the intelligent mind—yet each of them 
exercising a causative influence in its own department, and 
bestowing its own special character on various particulars. 

It is from the assumption of these Ideas as eternal Essences, 
that Plato undertakes to demonstrate the immortality Piato's ae- 


monstration 


of the soul. One Idea or Form will not admit, but. of the immor- 


peremptorily excludes, the approach of that other soul rete 
Form which is opposite to it. Greatness will not re- eum tion of 
ceive the form of littleness: nor will the greatness ideas. Rea- 


; oe i F . soning to 
which is in any particular subject receive the form prove this. 


of littleness. If the form of littleness be brought to bear; 
greatness will not stay to receive it, but will either retire or 
be destroyed. The same is true likewise respecting that 
which essentially has the form: thus fire has essentially the 
form of heat, and snow has essentially the form of cold. Ac- 
cordingly fire, as it will not receive the form of cold, so neither 
will it receive snow: and snow, as it will not receive the form 
of heat, so neither will it receive fire. If fire comes, snow will 
either retire or will be destroyed. The Triad has always the 
Form of Oddness, and will never receive that of Evenness: 
the Dyad has always the Form of Evenness, and will never 
receive that of Oddness—upon the approach of this latter it 
will either disappear or will be destroyed: moreover the Dyad, 
while refusing to receive the Form of Oddness, will refuse 
also to receive that of the Triad, which always embodies that 
Form—although three is not in direct contrariety with two. 
If then we are asked, What is that, the’ presence of which 
makes a body hot? we need not confine ourselves to the 
answer—It is the Form of Heat—which, though correct, gives 
no new information: but we may farther say—lIt is Fire, 
which involves the Form of Heat. If we are asked, What 
is that, the presence of which makes a number odd, we shall 
not say—It is Oddness: but we shall say—It is the Triad or 
the Pentad—both of which involve Oddness. 
In like manner, the question being asked, What is bie 
which, being in the body, will give it life? we must tre sout al- 


answer—It is the soul. The soul, when it lays hold ie, me 
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essential 
living. It 
cannot re- 
ceive death: 
in other 
words, it {fs 
immortaL 


deathless or immortal.° 


PHADON. 
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of any body, always arrives bringing with it life. 
Now death is the contrary of life. 
soul, which always brings with it life, will never 
receive the contrary of life. In other words, it is 


Accordingly the 


Such is the ground upon which Sokrates rests his belief in 


The proof of 
immortality 
includes pre- 
existence as 
well as post- 
existence— 
animals as 
well as man 
—also the 
metem- 
psychosis, or 
translation of 
the soul from 
one body to 
another. 


the immortality of the soul. 
in Plato’s view, upon the assumption of eternal, 
self-existent, unchangeable, Ideas or Forms:? upon 
the congeniality of nature, and inherent correlation, 
between these Ideas and the Soul: upon the fact, 
that the soul knows these Ideas, which knowledge 
must have been acquired in a prior state of exist- 
ence: and upon the essential participation of the 


The doctrine reposes, 


soul in the Idea of life, so that it cannot be conceived as with- 
out life, or as dead.1 The immortality of the soul is conceived 


° Plato, Phsdon, p. 105 C. ’Amo- 
xplyvou 5h, @ dy rh éyyévnra: cdpan, (ov 
Ecrar; @ dy Wuxh, tpn. Odxovv ae} 
Touro ofrws tye; Mas yap odxi, #8 
8s. ‘H Wuxh &pa 8, 71 by adr xatacxi, 
del heer ex exeivo pépovoa (why; “Hee 
Hévrot, En. TWdrepoy 8 tori ti (wij 
dvdyrioy,  addtyv; “Eorw, Fon. TI; 
@dvaros. Odxoty % Wuxh 7d evdyrioy 
G airh exipépe: del, ob uh wore SéEnTaL, 
@s éx rav xpdcdev Gpordynra; Kal 
pdra opddpa, tpn 5 KeBns. °O 8 ay 
Odvarov ph BS8éxnra, th Kadrovper; 
"AOdvaroy, on. "APdvarov kpa 7 Wuxt ; 
*A@dvaroyv. 

Nemesius, the Christian bishop of 
Emesa, declares that the proofs given 
by Plato of the immortality of the 
soul are knotty and difficult to under- 
stand, such as even adepts in philo- 
sophical study can hardly follow. His 
own belief in it he rests upon the 
inspiration of the Christian Scriptures 
(Nemesius de Nat. Homin. c. 2, p. 55, 
ed. 1565). 

P Plato, Phadon, pp. 76 D-E, 100 
B-C. It is remarkable that in the 
Republic also, Sokrates undertakes to 
demonstrate the immortality of thie 
soul; and that in doing so he does not 
make any reference or allusion to the 
arguments use] in the Phedon, but 
produces another argument totally dis- 
tinct and novel an argument which 


Meiners remarks truly to be quite pe- 
culiar to Plato, Republic, xx. pp. 609 E, 
611 C; Meiners, Geschichte ber Wis- 
senschaften, vol. ii. p. 780. 

a4 Zeller, Geschichte der Griech. 
Philos. Part ii. p. 267. 

“Die Seele ist ihrem Begriffe nach 
dasjenige, zu dessen Wescn es gehort, 
za leben—sie kann also in keinem 
Augenblicke als nicht Iecbend gedacht 
werden: In diesen ontologischen Be- 
weis fiir die Unsterblichkeit, laufen 
nicht bloss alle die einzelnen Beweise 
des Phaedon zusammen, sondern der- 
selbe wird auch schon im Phaedrus 
vorgetragen,’ &c. Compare Phedrus, 
p. 245. 

Hegel, in his Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie (Part ii pp. 186-187-189, ed. 2) 
maintains that Plato did not conceive 
the soul as a separate thing or reality 
—that he did not mean to affirm, in 
the literal sense of the words, its 
separate existence either before or after 
the present life—that he did not de- 
scend to so crude a conception (zu 
dieser Rohheit herabzusinken) as_ to 
represent to himself the soul asa thing, 
or to enquire into its duration or con- 
tinuance after the manner of.a thing— 
that Plato understood the soul to exist 
essentially as the Universal Notion er 
Idea, the comprehensive averezate of 
all other Ideas, in whiel sense he 
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as necessary and entire, including not merely post-existence, 
but also pre-existence. In fact the reference to an anterior 
time is more essential to Plato’s theory than that to a poste- 
rior time; because it is employed to explain the cognitions 
of the mind, and the identity of learning with reminiscence: 
while Simmias, who even at the close is not without reserve 
on the subject of the post-existence, proclaims an emphatic 
adhesion on that of the pre-existence." The proof moreover, 
being founded in great part on the Idea of Life, embraces 
every thing living, and is common to animals® (if not to 
plants) as well as to men: and the metempsychosis—or transi- 
tion of souls not merely from one human body to another, 
but also from the human to the animal body, and vice versd— 
is a portion of the Platonic creed. 

Having completed his demonstration of the immortality of 
the soul, Sokrates proceeds to give a sketch of the 4o.- anion 
condition and treatment which it experiences after ins bis proof 
death. The Nexvia here following is analogous, in §jmmor's) 
general doctrinal scope, to those others which we §esciption. 
read in the Republic and in the Gorgias: but all of pxtmeorit 
them are different in particular incidents, illustra- Geaun of tho 
tive circumstances, and scenery. The sentiment of descines a 
belief in Plato’s mind attaches itself to general doc- ““"” 
trines, which appear to him to possess an evidence independent 
of particulars. When he applies these doctrines to particulars, 
he makes little distinction between such as are true, or pro- 
blematical, or fictitious: he varies his mythes at pleasure, 
provided that they serve the purpose of illustrating his general 
view. The mythe which we read in the Pheedon includes a 
description of the Earth which to us appears altogether ima- 
ginative and poetical: yet it is hardly more so than several 
other current theories, proposed by various other philosophers 


affirmed it to be immortal—that the | too much. Plato had in his own mind 
descriptions which Plato gives of its, and belief both the soul as a particular 
condition, either before life or after | thing—and the soul as an universal. 
death, are to be treated only as poetical | His language implies sometimes the 
metaphors. There is ingenuity in this | one sometimes the other. 

view of Hegel, and many separate ¥ Plato, Pheedon, pp. 92 D, 107 B. 
expressions of Plato receive light from * Sce what Sokrates says about the 
it: but it appears to me to refine away | swans, Phsedon, p. 85 A-B. 
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antecedent and contemporary, respecting Earth and Sea. 
Aristotle criticises the views expressed in the Pheedon, as he 
criticises those of Demokritus and Empedokles.t Each soul 
of a deceased person is conducted by his Genius to the proper 
place, and there receives sentence of condemnation to suf- 
fering, greater or less according to his conduct in life, in the 
deep chasm called Tartarus, and in the rivers of mud and fire, 
Styx, Kokytus, Pyriphlegethon." To those who have passed 
their lives in learning, and who have detached themselves as 
much as they possibly could from all pleasures and all pur- 
suits connected with the body—in order to pursue wisdom and 
virtue—a full reward is given. They are emancipated from 
the obligation of entering another body, and are allowed to 
live ever afterwards disembodied in the pure regions of Ideas.* 

Such, or something like it, Sokrates confidently expects 


Bokrates ex. Will be the fate awaiting himself? When asked 
soul is going by Kriton, among other questions, how he desired 


of the blest. to be buried, he replies with a smile—“ You may 
eply to ° 

Krlton about bury me as you choose, if you can only catch me. 
body. But you will not understand me when I tell you, 
that I, Sokrates, who am now speaking, shall not remain with 
_ you after having drunk the poison, but shall depart to some 
of the enjoyments of the blest. You must not talk about 
burying or burning Sokrates, as if I were suffering some ter- 


rible operation. Such language is inauspicious and depressing 


t Plato, Pheedon, pp. 107-111. Olym- ; pare Eusebius, Prep. Ev. xiii. 18, and 
piodorus pronounces the mythe to be a | Arnobius adv. Gentes, ii. 14. Ar- 


good imitation of the truth, Republ. x. 
620 seq.; Gorgias, p. 520; Aristotle, 
Meteorol. ii. pp. 855-356. Compare 
also 356, b. 10, 357, a. 25, where he 
states and canvasses the doctrines of 
Demokritus and Empedokles ; also 
352, a. 35, about the dpyaio: BedAoyor. 
He is rather more severe upon these 


nobius blames Plato for inconsistency 
in saying that the soul is immortal in 
its own nature, and yet that it suffers 
pain after death—* Rem inenodabilem 
suscipit (Plato) ut cum animas dicat 
immortales, perpetuas, et ex corporali_ 
soliditate pea puniri eas dicat 
tamen et doloris afficiat sensu. Quis 


others than upon Plato. He too con- | autem hominum non videt quod sit 
siders, like Plato, that the amount of | immortale, quod simplex, nullum posse 
evidence which you ought to require dolorem admittere: quod autem sentiat 


for your belief depends upon the nature 
of the subject; and that there are 
various subjects on which you ought 
to believe on slighter evidence, sce 
Metuphysic. A. 995, a. 2-16; Ethic. 
Nikom. i. 1, 1094, b. 12-14. 


® Plato, Pheedon, pp. 111-112. Com- |! 


dolorem, immortalitatem labere non 
e?” 
x Plato, Pheodon, p. 114 C-E. 
Toutmwy 5 abray oi pirocodig xavas 
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Y Plato, Pheedon, p. 115 A. 
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to our minds. Keep up your courage, and talk only of bury- 
ing the body of Sokrates: conduct the burial as you think 
best and most decent.” * 

Sokrates then retires with Kriton into an interior chamber 
to bathe, desiring that the women may be spared p,..aintions 
the task of washing his body after his decease. (radmini 
Having taken final leave of his wife and children, he S°™O%. ¢, 
returns to his friends as sunset is approaching. We pS, 
are here made to see the contrast between him and % %*™**. 
other prisoners under like circumstances. The attendant of 
the Eleven Magistrates comes to warn him that the hour has 
come for swallowing the poison: expressing sympathy and 
regret for the necessity of delivering so painful a message, 
together with admiration for the equanimity and rational 
judgment of Sokrates, which he contrasts forcibly with the 
discontent and wrath of other prisoners under similar circum- 
stances. As he turned away with tears in his eyes, Sokrates 
exclaimed—*“ How courteous the man is to me—and has been 
from the beginning! how generously he now weeps for me! 
Let us obey him, and let the poison be brought forthwith, if 
it be prepared: if not, let him prepare it.” “Do not hurry” 
(interposed Kriton): “there is still time, for the sun is not 
quite set. I have known others who, even after receiving the 
order, deferred drinking the poison until they had had a good 
supper and other enjoyments.” “It is natural that they 
should do so” (replied Sokrates). ‘They think that they are 
gainers by it; for me, it is natural that I should not do so—for 
I shall gain nothing but contempt in my own eyes, by thus 
clinging to life, and saving up when there is nothing left.” * 

Kriton accordingly gave orders, and the poison, after a 
certain interval, was brought in. Sokrates, on asking’ goyrates 
for directions, was informed, that after having swal- syio"sgbe. 
lowed it, he must walk about until his legs felt heavy: Wiitthe 
he must then lie down and cover himself up: the ™°"" 


« Plato, Phssdon, p. 115 C-D. és | pevos row (rv, nal peddpevos odderds 
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poison would do its work. He took the cup without any 
symptom of alarm or change of countenance: then looking at 
the attendant with his usual full and fixed gaze, he asked 
whether there was enough to allow of a libation. “We prepare 
as much as is sufficient” (was the answer), “ but no more.” 
‘“‘T understand” (said Sokrates): “ but at least I may pray, and 
I must pray, to the Gods, that my change of abode from 
here to there may be fortunate.” He then put the cup to 
his lips, and drank it off with perfect ease and tranquillity.” 
His friends, who had hitherto maintained their self-controul, 
Ungovern» Wee overpowered by emotion on seeing the cup 
of the friends swallowed, and broke out into violent tears and 
command ot lamentation. No one was unmoved, except Sokrates 
Sokrates, 
Last wordsto himself: who gently remonstrated with them, and 
death, exhorted them to tranquil resignation: reminding 
them that nothing but good words was admissible at the hour 
of death. The friends, ashamed of themselves, found means 
to repress their tears. Sokrates walked about until he felt 
heavy in the legs, and then lay down in bed. After some 
interval, the attendant of the prison came to examine his 
feet and legs, pinched his foot with force, and enquired 
whether he felt it. Sokrates replied in the negative. Pre- 
sently the man pinched his legs with similar result, and 
showed to the friends in that way that his body was gradually 
becoming chill and benumbed: adding that as soon as this 
should get to the heart, he would die. The chill had already 
reached his belly, when Sokrates uncovered his face, which 
had been hitherto concealed by the bed-clothes, and spoke 


b Plato, Phedon, p. 117 C. 

¢ Plato, Phadon, p. 118. These 
details receive interesting confirmation 
from the remarkable scene described 
by Valerius Maximus, as witnessed by 
himself at Julis in the island of Keos, 
when he accompanied Sextus Pompeius 
into Asia (Val. M. ii. 6, 8). A Keian 
lady of rank, ninety years of age, well 
in health, comfortable, and in full pos- 
session of her intelligence, but deeming 
it prudent (according to the custom in 
Keos, Strabo, x. p. 486) to retire from 
life while she had as yet nothing to 


complain of—took poison, by her own 
deliberate act, in the presence of her 
relatives and of Sextus Pompeius, who 
vainly endeavoured to dissuade her. 
“Cupido haustu mortifcram — traxit 
potionem, ac sermone signiticans quas- 
nam subinde partes corporis sui rigor 
occuparet, cum jam visceribus eum et 
cordi imminere esset clocuta, filiarum 
manus ad supremum opprimendorum 
oculorum officium advocavit. Nostros 
autem, tametsi novo spectaculo ob- 
stupefacti erant, suffusos tamen lacrimis 
dimisit,” 
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his last words:* “ Kriton, we owe a cock to A‘sculapius: pay 
the debt without fail.” “It shall be done” (answered Kriton) ; 
“have you any other injunctions?” Sokrates made no reply, 
but again covered himself up.° After a short interval, he made 
some movement: the attendant presently uncovered him, 
and found him dead, with his eyes stiff and fixed. Kriton 
performed the last duty of closing both his eyes and his 
mouth. 

The pathetic details of this scene—arranged with so much 


dramatic beauty, and lending imperishable interest Extreme 
to the Phedon of Plato—may be regarded as real probabie. 


trustworthi- 
ness of these 


facts, described from the recollection of an eye- 

, . personal de- 
witness, though many years after their occurrence. ails. 
They present to us the personality of Sokrates in full har- 
mony with that which we read in the Platonic Apology. The 
tranquil ascendancy of resolute and rational conviction, satis- 
fied with the past, and welcoming instead of fearing the close 
of life—is exhibited as triumphing in the one case over adverse 


accusers and judges, in the other case over the unnerving 


manifestations of afflicted friends. 


4 Plato, Pheedon, p. 118. #5 ody 
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Cicero, after recovering from a bilious 
attack, writes to his wife Terentia 
(Mpist. Famil. xiv. 7). ‘‘Omnes mo- 
lestias et solicitudines deposui et ejeci. 
Quid cause autem fuerit, postridié 
intellexi quam & vobis discessi. XoAhy 
&xparoy noctu ejeci: statim ita sum 
levatus, ut mihi Deus aliquis medicinam 
fecisse videatur. Cui quidem Deo, 
quemadmodum tu soles, pié et casté 
satisfacies: id est, Apollini et /Escu- 
lapio.” Compare the rhetor Aristcides, 
Orat. xlv. pp. 22-23-155, ed. Dindorf. 
About the habit of sacrificing a cock to 
4esculapius, see also ® passage in the 
‘lepw@v Adyo: of the rhetor Aristeides 
(Orat. xxvii. p.545, ed. Dindorf, at the 
top of the page}. I will add that the 
five ‘lepav Adyo: of that Rhetor (Oratt. 
xxiii.-xxvii.) are curious as testifying 
the multitude of dreams and revelations 


vouch8afed to him by Aesculapius: also 
the implicit faith with which he acted 
upon them in his maladies, and the 
success which attended the curative 
prescriptions thus made known to him. 
Aristeides declares himself to place 
more confidence in these revelations 
than in the advice of physicians, and 
to have often acted on them in pre- 
ference to such advice (Orat. xlv, pp. 
20-22, Dind.). 

The direction here given by Sokrates 
to Kriton (though some critics, even 
the most recent, see Krische, Lehren der 
Griechischen Denker, p. 227, inter- 
terpret it in a mystical sense) is to be 
understood simply and literally, in my 
judgment. On what occasion, or for 
what, he had made the vow of the 
cock, we are not told. Sokrates was a 
very religious man, -much influenced 
by prophecics, oracles, dreams, and 
special revelations (Plato, Apol. Sokr. 
pp. 21-29-33; also Phsedon, p. 60). 

¢ Euripid. Hippol. 1455. 
Kexaprépnra: thu’ bAwAu yap, warép. 
Kpipov 5€ ov xpdowroy ws tdxos 

wémAols. 
02 
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But though the personal incidents of this dialogue are truly 
Contrast be- Sokratic—the dogmatic emphasis, and the apparatus 


tween th 


Platonic of argument and hypothesis, are essentially Platonic. 
Apology and af 


the Phedon. In these respects, the dialogue contrasts remarkably 
with the Apology. When addressing the Dikasts, Sokrates 
not only makes no profession of dogmatic certainty, but ex- 
pressly disclaims it. Nay more—he considers that the false 
persuasion of such dogmatic certainty, universally prevalent 
among his countrymen, is as pernicious as it is illusory: and 
that his own superiority over others consists merely in con- 
sciousness of his own ignorance, while they are unconscious 
of theirs.‘ To dissipate such false persuasion of knowledge, 
by perpetual cross-examination of every one around, is the 
special mission imposed upon him by the Gods: in which 
mission, indeed, he has the firmest belief—but it is a belief, 
like that in his Demon or divine sign, depending upon 
oracles, dreams, and other revelations peculiar to himself, 
which he does not expect that the Dikasts will admit as 
genuine evidence. One peculiar example, whereby Sokrates 
exemplifies the false persuasion of knowledge where men have 
no real knowledge, is borrowed from the fear of death. No 
man knows (he says) what death is, not even whether it may 
not be a signal benefit: yet every man fears it as if he well 
knew that it was the greatest evil." Death must be one of 


f Plato, Apol. Sok. pp. 21-29. «al| for him to die than to live, and that 
Touro mwas ovK dyuabla %orw arn 7 prolonged life would only expose him 
éxoveldio7os, } TOU olecOas elSéva: & odk | to the unavoidable weaknesses and 
older; disabilities of senility. It is a proof of 

¢ Plato, Apol. Sok. pp. 21-23, 31 D, | the benevolence of the Gods that he is 
833 O. enol 5 8h Tovro, ds eyo pnt, | withdrawn from life at so opportune a 
xpooréraxrat Sxd Tov Oeod xpdrrew xal; moment. This is the explanation 
éx pavremy Kai ef évuxviwy Kal xayr) . which Xenophon gives of the haughty 
wpérp, prep tls wore kal BAAN Oela potpg | tone of the defence (sects. 6-15-23-27 }, 
avOpwrp kal Sriovy mpocérate mpdrrew. | In the Xenophontic Cyropedia, Cyrus, 

. 87 E. édv 7 ad Aéyw Bri rq Og | on his death-bed, addresses earnest 

weieity Tair’ ears nal 31a Tour’ &8d- | exhortations to his two sons: and to 
yarov novxlay &yew, ob weloecOé wo: | give greater force to such exhortations, 
ws elpwvevondve. reminds them that his own soul will 

h Plato, Apol. 8. p. 29 B. still survive and will still exercise a 

In the Xenophontic Apology of | certain authority after his death. He 
Sokrates, no allusion is uals to the | expresses his own belief not only that 
immortality of the soul, Sokrates is the soul survives the body, but also 
there described as having shaped his; that it becomes more rational when 
defence under a belief that he had | disembodicd; because — 1. Murderers 
arrived at a term when it was better | are disturbed by the souls of murdered 
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two things: either a final extinction—a perpetual and dream- 
less sleep—or else a transference of the soul to some other 
place. Sokrates is persuaded that it will be in either case a 
benefit to him, and that the Gods will take care that he, a 
good man, shall suffer no evil, either living or dead: the 
proof of which is, to him, that the divine sign has never inter- 
posed any obstruction in regard to his trial and sentence. IEf 
(says he) I am transferred to some other abode, among those 
who have died before me, how delightful will it be to see 
Homer and Hesiod, Orpheus and Muszeus, Agamemnon, Ajax, 
or Palamédes—and to pass my time in cross-examining each 
as to his true or false knowledge!' Lastly, so far as he pro- 
fesses to aim at any positive end, it is the diffusion of political, 
social, human virtue, as distinguished from acquisitions above 
the measure of humanity. He tells men that it is not wealth 
which produces virtue, but virtue which produces wealth and 
other advantages, both public and private.* 

If from the Apology we turn to the Phedon, we seem to 
pass, not merely to the same speaker after the ime apundant 
terval of one month (the ostensible interval indi- Sais" 


cated) but to a different speaker and over a long the Pinson 
period. We have Plato speaking through the WiiPie pro 


mouth of Sokrates, and Plato too at a much later fone © 


men. 2. Honours are paid to deceased , pare? Fdn Loouat, ws pndty dv ere 
persons, which practice would not con- | xaxdy wadeiv, unre fy pera Tov Belov 
tinue, unless the souls of the deceased | yévwua:, ufre Hy undevy Eri gO). The 
had efficacy to enforce it. 3. The souls , view taken here by Cyrus, of death in 
of living men are more rational during ; its analogy with sleep (drv@ «ad Oavdte 
sleep than when awake, and _ sleep | S:duudooiv, Iliad. xvi. 672) as a refuge 
affords the nearest analogy to death | against impending evil for the future, 
(vili. 7, 17-21). (Much the same argu- | is much the same as that taken by 
ments were urged in the dialogues of , Sokrates in his Apology. Sokrates is 
Aristotle. Bernays, Dialog. Aristot. pp. , not less proud of his pust life, spent in 
23-105.) He however adds, that even dialectic debate, than Cyrus of his 
if he be mistaken in this point, and if glorious exploits. ‘O @dvaros, Amy 
his soul perish with his body, still he | kaxa@y trois dbvcdaimovovcw, Longinus, 
conjures his sons, in the name of the de Subl.c. 9, p. 23. 

Gods, to obey his dying injunctions ' Plato, Apol. 8. pp. 40-41. 

(8.22). Again, he says (s 27:,“Invite | * Plato, Apol. 8. pp. 20 C, 29-30. 
all the Persians to my tomb, to join | Aéywr 8re obm ee xpnudrov dperh 
with me in satisfaction that I shall now | ylyvera:, GAA’ € dperns xphuata, wal — 
be in safety, so as to suffer no farther | TdAAa byabd ros dvOpéros Exavra, 
harm, whether I am united to the | «al idiq xa) Snuoolg. Compare Xeno- 
divine element, or perish altogether” | phon, Memorub. i. 2, 8-9. 
(curvnobncopevous enol, Sr: ey tH do- 
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whichwe  time.!_ Though the moral character (70s) of So- 
Apology. rates is fully maintained and even strikingly dra- 
matised—the intellectual personality is altogether trans- 
formed. Instead of a speaker who avows his own ignorance, 
and blames others only for believing themselves to know 
when they are equally ignorant—we have one who indulges 
in the widest range of theory and the boldest employment of 
hypothesis. Plato introduces his own dogmatical and mys- 
tical views, leaning in part on the Orphic and Pythagorean 
creeds.~ He declares the distinctness of nature, the incom- 
patibility, the forced tempvrary union and active conflict, 
between the soul and the body. He includes this in the still 
wider and more general declaration, which ‘recognises anti- 
thesis between the two worlds: the world of Ideas, Forms, 
Essences, not perceivable but only cogitable, eternal, and 
unchangeable, with which the soul or mind was in kindred 
and communion—the world of sense, or of transient and 
ever changing appearances or phenomena, never arriving at 
permanent existence, but always coming and going, with 
which the body was in commerce and harmony. The phi- 
losopher, who thirsts only after knowledge and desires to look 
at things" as they are in themselves with his mind by itself 
—1is represented as desiring throughout all his life, to loosen 
as much as possible the implication of his sou] with his body, 
and as rejoicing when the hour of death arrives to divorce 
them altogether. 

Such total renunciation of the body is put, with dramatic 
Totalrenon- Propriety, into the mouth of Sokrates during the 
Giscreaitor last hour of his life. But it would not have been 
thePhaion, in harmony with the character of Sokrates as other 
ig about the Platonic dialogues present him—in the plenitude of 


Platonic dia- life—manifesting distinguished bodily strength and 
wmes-  goldierly efficiency, proclaiming gymnastic training 


1 In reviewing the Apology (supra, m Plato, Phedon, pp. 69C, 700 
vol. i, ch. vii. p. 294) I have already | 81 C, 62 B. 
noticed this very material discrepancy, = Plato, Phedon, p. 66. amadAax- 
which is insisted upon by Ast as an | réov avtov (rod odpatos) xal abti TH 
argument for disallowing the genuine- | puxfj Gearéoy abra ra xpdypare. 
ness of the Apology. | 
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for the body to be coordinate with musical training for the 
mind, and impressed with the most intense admiration for 
the personal beauty of youth. The human body, which in 
the Phzedon is discredited as a morbid incumbrance corrupt- 
ing the purity of the soul, is presented to us by Sokrates in 
the Pheedrus as the only sensible object which serves as a 
mirror and reflection of the beauty of the ideal world:° 
while the Platonic Timeus proclaims (in language not 
unsuitable to Locke) that sight, hearing, and speech are the 
sources of our abstract Ideas, and the generating causes of 
speculative intellect and philosophy.” Of these, and of the 
world of sense generally, an opposite view was appropriate in 
the Phedon; where the purpose of Sokrates is to console his 
distressed friends by showing that death was no misfortune, 
but relief from a burthen. And Plato has availed him- 
self of this impressive situation,1 to recommend, with 
every charm of poetical expression, various characteristic 
dogmas respecting the essential distinction between Ideas 


and the intelligible world on one side—Perceptions and the’ 


sensible world on the other: respecting the soul, its nature 
akin to the intelligible world, its pre-existence anterior to its 
present body, and its continued existence after the death of 
the latter: respecting the condition of the soul before birth 
and after death, its transition, in the case of most men, into 
other bodies, either human or animal, with the condition of 
suffering penalties commensurate to the wrongs committed in 
this life: finally, respecting the privilege accorded to the 


° Plato, Charmidés, p. 155 D. Pro- 
tagoras, init. Phaedrus, p. 250 D, Sym- 
posion, pp. 177 C, 210 A. 

ZEschines, one of the Socratici viri 
or fellow disciples of Sokrates along 
with Plato, composed dialogues ‘of the 
same general nature as those of Plato) 
wherein Sokrates was introduced con- 
versing or arguing. A€schines placed 
in the mouth of Sokrates the most in- 
tense expressions of passionate admira- 
tion towards the person of Alkibiudes. 
See the Fragments cited by the Rhetor 
Aristcides, Orat. xlv., pp. 20-23, ed. 
Dindorf. Aristeides mentions .p. 2+) 
that various persons in his time mis- 


took these expressions ascribed to So- 
krates for the real talk of Sokrates him- 
self. Compare also the Symposion of 
Xenophon, iv. 27. 

P Plato, Timmeus, p. 47, A-D. Con- 
sult. also the same dialogue, pp. 87-88, 
where Plato insists on the necessity of 
co-ordinate attention both to mind and 
to body, and on the mischiefs of highly 
developed force in the mind unless it 
be accompanied by a corresponding 
development of force in the body. 

a Compare the description of the 
last discourse of Peetus Thrasea. Taci- 
tus, Annal. xvi. 34. 


_@ 
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souls of such as have passed their lives in intellectual and 
philosophical occupation, that they shall after death remain 
for ever disembodied, in direct communion with the world of 
Ideas. 

The main part of Plato’s argumentation, drawn from the 
general assumptions of his philosophy, is directed 
to prove the separate and perpetual existence of 
the soul, before as well as after the body. These 
arguments, interesting as specimens of the reasoning 
which satisfied Plato, do not prove his eonclusion.” 
But even if that conclusion were admitted to be 
the soul, | proved, the condition of the soul, during such ante- 
quieunde- Yior and posterior existence, would be altogether 
mine undetermined, and would be left to the free play of 
sentiment and imagination. There is no subject upon which 
the poetical genius of Plato has been more abundantly exer- 
cised.* He has given us two different descriptions of the 


Plato’s argue 
ment does 
not prove the 
immortality 
of the soul. 
Even if it did 
prove that, 
yet the mode 
of pre-exist- 
ence, and the 
mode of post- 
existence, of 


* Wyttenbach has annexed to his 
edition of the Phsedon an instructive 
review of the argumentation contained 
in it respecting the immortality of the 
soul. He observes justly— Vidcamus 
jam de Pheedone, qui ab omni antiqui- 
tate is habitus eek liber. in quo rationes 
immortalitatis animarum gravissimé lu- 
culentissiméque exposita essent. Qu 
quidem libro laus et auctoritas con- 
ciliata est, non tam firmitate argument- 
orum, quam eloquentia Platonis, &c.” 
(p. 10, Disputat. De Placit. Immort. 
Anim.). The same feeling, substanti- 
ally, is expressed by one of the dis- 
putants in Cicero’s Tusculan Disputa- 
tions, who states that he assented to 
the reasoning while he was reading 
the dialogue, but that as soon as he 
had laid down the book, his assent all 
slipped away from him. I have already 
meutioned that Panstius, an extreme 
admirer of Plato on most points, dis- 
sented from him about the immortality 
of the soul (Cicero, Tusc. Dis. i., 11, 24 
—i. 32, 79', and declared the Phasdon 
to be spurious. Galen also mentions 
(De Format. Fcetis, vol. iv. pp.700-702. 
Kiihn) that he had written a special 
treatise (now lost) to prove that the 
reagsonings in the Pheedon were self- 
contradictory ; and that he could not 
satisfy himself, either about the essence 


of the soul, or whether it was mortal 
or immortal. Compare his treatise 
Tep! Ovclas trav puoikav dSuvduewv— 
iv. pp. 762-763—and Mepl trav rijs 
Wuy7s Oey, iv. 773. In this last 
passage, he represents the opinion of 
Plato to be—That the two inferior 
souls, the courageous and the appe- 
titive, are mortal, in which he (Galen) 
agrees, and that the rational soul alone 
is immortal, of which he (Galen) is not 
persuaded. Now this view of Plato’s 
opinion is derived from the Republic 
and Timseus, not from the Phadon, 
in which last the triple soul is not 
acknowledged. We may thus partl 
understand the inconsistencies, Which 
Galen pointed out in his lost Treatise, 
in the argumentation of the Phadon: 
wherein one of the proofs presented 
to establish the immortality of the soul 
is,—That the soul is inseparably and 
essential ly identified with life, and can- 
not admit death (p. 105 D). This 
argument, if good at all, is just as 
good to prove the immortality of the 
two inferior souls, as of the superior 
and rational soul. Galen might there- 
fore remark that it did not consist with 
the conclusion which he drew from 
the Timzeus and the Republic. 

* Wyttenbach, 1. c.-p. 19. “ Vidi- 
mus de philosopha hujus loci parte, 
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state of the soul before its junction with the body (Timeus 
and Phedrus), and three different descriptions of its destiny 
after separation from the body (Republic, Gorgias, Phedon). 
In all the three, he supposes an adjudication and classifi- 
cation of the departed souls, and a better or worse fate 
allotted to each according to the estimate which he forms 
of their merits or demerits during life: but in each of the 
three, this general idea is carried out by a different machi- 
nery. The Hades of Plato is not announced even by himself 
as anything more than approximation to the truth; but it 
embodies his own ethical and judicial sentence on the classes 
of men around him—as the Divina Commedia embodies that 
of Dante on antecedent individual persons. Plato distributes 
rewards and penalties in the measure which he conceives to 
be deserved: he erects his own approbation and disappro- 
bation, his own sympathy and antipathy, into laws of the 
unknown future state: the Gods, whom he postulates, are 
imaginary agents introduced to execute the sentences which . 
he dictates. While others, in their conceptions of posthu- 
mous existence, assured the happiest fate, sometimes even 
divinity itself, to great warriors and lawgivers—to devoted 
friends and patriots like Harmodius and Aristogeiton—to 
the exquisite beauty of Helen—or to favourites of the Gods 
like Ganymédes or Pelops‘—Plato claims that supreme dis- 
tinction for the departed philosopher. 

The Philosopher, as a recompense for having detached 
himself during life as much as possible from the Tie Palle: 


body and all its functions, will be admitted after enjoy an ex- 


. stence of 
death to existence as a soul pure and simple, unat- pure soul, 
tached to any body. ‘The souls of all other persons, t any body. 
dying with more or less of the taint of the body attached to 


each of them," and for that reason haunting the tombs in 


qua demonstratur, Animos esse im- the Néxua of the Odyssey and that of 
mortales. Altera pars, qua ostenditur, the Amneid, respecting the heroes— 


qualis sit ille post hanc vitam status, | “ Que gratia curram 
fabulosé et poeticé & Platone tractata Armorumque fuit vivis —qua cura nitentes 
est,” &e. |  Pascere eques—eadem sequitur tellure 

t Skolion of Kallistratus, Antholog, : mepoetose te NE USt): 


Gree. p. 155. Isokrates, Encomium « Plato, Phadon, p. 81 D. 3 3) 
Helene, Or. x. s. 70-72. Compare , cal fxouvga 4 tTuatTn Yux?, Bapuvera 
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which the bodies are buried, so as to become visible there as 
ghosts—are made subject, in the Platonic Hades, to penalty 
and purification suitable to the respective condition of each: 
after which they become attached to new bodies, sometimes 
of men, sometimes of other animals. Of this distributive 
scheme it is not possible to frame any clear idea, nor is Plato 
consistent with himself except in a few material features, 
But one feature there is in it which stands conspicuous—the 
belief in the metempsychosis, or transfer of the same soul 
from one animal body to another: a belief very widely dif- 
fused throughout the ancient world, associated with the 
immortality of the soul, pervading the Orphic and Pytha- 
gorean creeds, and having its root in the Egyptian and 


Oriental religions.* 


ve wal €Axerar’ wdAw els roy dpardv 
rérov, oéBy Tov dedovs Te Kal dou, 
boxep Aéyerai, wept Ta pyquata Te Kal 
tous tdgous KadivSouudvyn: wept & 57) 
kal &P0n Erra Wuxay oxioeidy; paytdc- 
para ola mapéxovrat al roradTa Woyal 
efSwaa, ai pr) Kabapas aroAv@cica, 
BAAG Tov dparod peréxoveat, 
31d nal dpavrat 

Lactantius—in replying to the argu- 
ments of Demokritus, Epikurus, and 
Dikearchus against the immortality 
of the soul—reminded them that any 
Magus would produce visible evidence 
to refute them; by calling up before 
them the soul of any deceased. person 
to give information and predict the 
future—“ qui profecto non auderent de 
animarum interitu mago presente dis- 
serere, qui sciret certis carminibus cieri 
ab inferis animas et adesse et prabere 
se videndas et loqui et futura pre- 
dicere: et si auderent, re ipsa et docu- 
mentis preesentibus vincerentur ” (Lac- 
tant. Inst. vii. 13). See Cicero, Tusce. 
Disp. i. 31. 


x Compare the closing paragraph of- 


the Platonic Timseus: Virgil, Atneid 
vi. 713, Herodot. ii. 123, Pausanias, iv. 
32,4, Sextus Empiric. adv. Math. ix. 127, 
with the citation from Empedokles :— 
tea pater Anchises. Anima quibus altera 
to 

Carper debentur, Lethei ad fluminis undam 
Securos latices et longa oblivia potant.” 

The general doctrine, upon which 
the Metempsychosis rests, is set forth 


by Virgil in the fine lines which follow, 
723-751; compare Georgic iv. 218. The 
souls of men, beasts, birds, and fishes, 
are all of them detached fragments or 
portions from the universal soul, mind, 
or life, etherial or igneous, which per- 
vades the whole Kosmos. The soul of 
each individual thus detached to be 
conjoined with a distinct body, be- 
comes tainted by such communion; 
after death it is purified by penalties, 
measured according to the greater or 
less taint, and becomes then fit to be 
attachcd to a new body, yet not until 
it has drunk the water of Léthé ‘Plato, 
Philébus, p. 30 A; Timeus, p. 30 B:. 
The statement of Nemesius is re- 
markable, that all Greeks who believed 
the immortality of the soul, believed 
also in the metempsychosis—Kowy ey 
oty mdyres “EAAnves, of thy Wuxi 
&Odvaroy amopnvduevot, thy meTEevow- 
uarwoww Soyuarifover (De Natura 
Hominis, cap. ii. p. 50, ed. 1565). 
Plato accepted the Egyptian and 
Pythagorean doctrine, continued in the 
Orphic mystcries (Arnob. adv. Gentes, 
li. 16), making no essential distinction 
between the souls of men and those of 
animals, and recognising reciprocal 
interchange from the one to the other, 
The Platonists adhered to this doctrine 
fully, down to the third century a.D., 
including Plotinus, Numenius, and 
others. But Porphyry, followed by 
Jambiichus, introduced a modification 
of this croed, denying the possibility 
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We are told that one vehement admirer of Plato—the 


Ambrakiot Kleombrotus—was so profoundly affected 
and convinced by reading the Pheedon, that he 
immediately terminated his existence, by leaping 
from a high wall; though in other respects well 
But the number of persons who 


satisfied with life. 
derived from it such settled 


tainly not considerable. Neither the doctrine nor 


Plato’s de- 
monstration 
of the immor- 
tality of the 
soul did not 
appear salis- 
factory to 
subsequent 
ia ari 

he question 
remained de- 
bated and 
preoblema- 
tical. 


conviction, was cer- 


the reasonings of Plato were adopted even by the 

immediate successors in his school: still less by Aristotle and 
the Peripatetics—or by the Stoics—or by the Epikureans. 
The Epikureans denied altogether the survivorship of soul 
over body: Aristotle gives a definition of the soul which 
involves this same negation, though he admits as credible the 


of transition of a human soul into 
the body of another animal, or of the 
soul of any other animal into the body 
of a man,—yct still recognising the 
transition from one human body to 
another, and from one animal body to 
another. (See Alkinous, Introd. in 
Platon. c. 25; This subject is well 
handled in a learned work published 
in 1712 by a Jesuit of Toulouse, 
Michel Mourgues. He shows (in op- 
position to Dacier and others, who in- 
terpreted the doctrine ina sense merely 
spiritual and figurative) that the me- 
tempsychosis was a literal belief of the 
Platonists down to the time of Proklus. 
“Les quatre Platoniciens qui ont tenu 
la Transmigration bornée” (7.e. from one 
human body into another human body) 
“n’ont pas laissé d’admettre la pluralite 
d’animations ou de vies dune méme 
ame : et cela sans figure et sans méta- 
phore. Cet article, qui cst l’essentiel, 
n'a jamais trouvé un seul contradicteur 
dans les sectes qui ont cru lame im- 
mortelle: ni Porphyre, ni Hiérocles, ni 
Procle, ni Salluste, n'ont jamais touche 
& ce point que pour l’approuver. D'ou 
il suit que la réalité de la Mctempsy- 
chose est indubitable : c'est & dire, qu'il 
est indubitable que tous les sectateurs 
de Pythagore et de Platon l’ont sou- 
tenue dans un sens trés reel quant & la 
pluralité des vies et d’animations” 
(Tom. i. p. 525: also Tom. li. p. 432). 
M. Cousin and M. Barthélemy St. 
Hilaire are of the same opinion. 


M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire observes, 
in his Prémier Mémoire sur le Sankhya, 
p. 416, Paris, 1852. 

“ Voila donc la transmigration dans 
les plus grands dialogues de Platon— 
le Timée, la République, le Phedre, le 
Phtdon. On peut en retrouver la 
trace manifeste dans d'autres dialogues 
moins consid¢rables, le Menon et le 
Politique, par exemple. La_trans- 
migration est méme _ positivement 
indiquée dans le dixitme Livre des 
Lois, ot Platon traite avec tant de 
force et de solennité de la providence 
et de la justice divines. 

“En présence de témoignages si 
serieux, et de tant de persistance & 
revenir sur des opinions qui ne varient 
pas, je crois que tout esprit sensé ne 
peut que partager l’avis de M. Cousin. 
Il est impossible que Platon ne se 
fasse de l’exposition de ces opinions 
qu'un pur badinage. I] les a répeteces, 
sans les modifier en rien, au milieu 
des discussions les plus graves et les 
oe étendues. Ajoutez que ces 

octrines tiennent intimément a toutes 
celles qui sont le fond méme du pla- 
tonisme, et qu’elles s’y entrelacent si 
étroitement, que les en détacher, c'est 
le mutiler et l’amoindrir. Le systeme 
des Idées ne se comprend pas tout 
entier sans la réminiscence: et la 
réminiscence elle méme implique ne- 
cessairement l'existence antérieure de 
l'ame.”’ 

Dr. Henry More, in his ‘ Treatise on 
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separate existence of the rational soul, without individuality 
or personality. The Stoics, while affirming the soul to be 
material as well as the body, considered it as a detached frag- 
ment of the all-pervading cosmical or mundane soul, which 
was reabsorbed after the death of the individual into the 
great whole to which it belonged. None of these philo- 
sophers were persuaded by the arguments of Plato. The 
popular orthodoxy, which he often -censures harshly, recog- 
nised some sort of posthumous existence as a part of its 
creed; and the uninquiring multitude continued in the 
teaching and traditions of their youth. But literary and 
philosophical men, who sought to form some opinion for 
themselves without altogether rejecting (as the Epikureans 
rejected) the basis of the current traditions—were in no 
better condition for deciding the question with the assist- 
ance of Plato, than they would have been without him. 
While the knowledge of the bodily organism, and of mind 
or soul as embodied therein, received important additions, 
from Aristotle down to Galen—no new facts either were 
known or could become known, respecting soul per se, con- 
sidered as pre-existent or post-existent to body. Galen ex- 
pressly records his dissatisfaction with Plato on this point, 
though generally among his warmest admirers. Questions of 
this kind remained always problematical, standing themes 
for rhetoric or dialectic.’ Every man could do, though not 


the Immortality of the Soul,’ argues at 
considerabie length in defence of the 
pre-existence of cach soul, as a part of 
the doctrine. He considers himself to 
have clearly proved—* That the pre- 
existence of the soul is an@pinion both 
in itself the most rational that can be 
maintained, and has had the suffrage 
of the most renowned philosophers in 
all ages of the world.” Of these last- 
mentioned philosophers he gives a list, 


us follows—Moses, on the authority © 


of the Jewish Cabbala — Zorcaster, 
Pythagoras, Epicharmus, IXmpedocles, 
Cebés, Euripides, Plato, Euclid, Philo, 
Virgil, Marcus Cicero, Plotinus, Jam- 


116, 117, 121 of his Treatise. Compare 
also what he says in Sect. 18 of his 
Preface General, page xx,-xxiv. 

y Sencca says, Epist. 88. “ Innu- 
merabiles sunt questiones de animo: 
unde sit, qualis sit, quando esse incipiat, 
quamdiu sit; an aliunde alio transeat, 
et domicilium mutet, ad alias ani- 
malium formas aliasque conjectus, an 
non amplius quam semel serviat, ct 
' emissus cvagetur in toto; utrum corpus 
sit, an non sit: quid sit facturus, quum 
per nos aliquid faccre desicrit: quo- 
modo libertate usurus, cum ex hac 
| exierit caveaé : an obliviscatur priorum 
et illic nosse incipiat, postquam de 


blichus, Proclus, Bocthius, Psellus, . corpore abductus in sublime secessit.” 


Synesius, Origen, Marsilius Ficinus, | 
&c. See Chaptcrs xii. and xiii. pages , 


Compare Lucretius, i. 113. 
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with the same exuberant eloquence, what Plato had done— 
and no man could do more. Every man could coin his own 
hopes and fears, his own esthetical preferences and repug- 
nances, his own ethical aspiration to distribute rewards and 
punishments among the characters around him—into affir- 
mative prophecies respecting an unknowable future, where 
neither verification nor Elenchus were accessible. The state 
of this discussion throughout the Pagan world bears out the 
following remark of Lord Macaulay, with which I conclude 
the present chapter :— 

“There are branches of knowledge with respect to which 
the human mind is in progress. But with theology, the case 
is very different. As respects natural religion—revelation 
being for the present altogether out of the question—it is not 
easy to see that a philosopher of the present day is more 
favourably situated than Thales or Simonides.—As to the 
other great question—the question, what becomes of a man 
after death—we do not see that a highly educated European, 
left to his unassisted reason, 1s more likely to be in the right 
than a Blackfoot Indian. Not a single one of the many 
sciences, in which we surpass the Blackfoot Indians, throws 
the smallest light on the state of the soul after the animal | 
life is extinct. In truth, all the philosophers, ancient and 
modern, who have attempted, without the help of revelation, 
to prove the immortality of man—from Plato to Franklin— 
appear to us to have failed deplorably. Then again, all the 
great enigmas which perplex the natural theologian are the 
same in all ages. ‘The genius of a people just emerging from 
barbarism, 1s quite sufficient to propound them. The genius 
ef Locke and Clarke is quite unable to solve them.—Natural 
Theology, then, is not a progressive science.” * 


* Lord Macaulay, Review of Ranke’s History of the Popes (Critical and 
Historical Essays, vol. iii. p. 210). 
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CHAPTER XXIV. : 


PHZDRUS — SYMPOSION. 


I puT together these two dialogues, as distinguished by a 
marked peculiarity. They are the two erotic dia- 
logues of Plato. They have one great and inter- 
esting subject common to both: though in the 
Ouiinate or Lheedrus, this subject is blended with, and made 
both contributory to, another. ‘They agree also in the 
circumstance, that Pheedrus is, in both, the person who 
originates the conversation. But they differ materially in 
the manner of handling, in the comparisons and illustrations, 


These two 
are the two 
erotic dia- 
logues of 
Plato. Pha- 


and in the apparent purpose. 


The subject common to both is, Love or Eros in its largest 


Eros a8 Colle 
ceived by 
Plato. Differ- 
ent sentiment 
revalent in 
ellenic ane 
tiquity and 
in modern 
times. 
Position of 
women in 
Greece, 


* Schleiermacher(EHinleit. zum Symp. 
p. 367) describes this view of Eros as 
Hellenic, and as “gerade den anti- 
modernen und anti-christlichen Pol 
der Platonischen Denkungsart.” Ari- 
stotle composed @éce:s "Epwtixal or 
’"Epwrixds, Diogenes Laert. v. 22-24. 
See Bernays, Die Dialoge des Ari- 
stoteles, p. 133, Berlin, 1863. 

Compare the dialogue called ’Epe- 
winds, among the works of Plutarch, 
p. 750 seq., where some of the speakers, 
especially Protogenes, illustrate and 
enlarge upon this Platonic construc- 
tion of Eros—aA7n@ivov St “Epwros otd’ 
érioty TH yuvanwuirld: pérecriv, &c. 
(750 C, 761 B, &c.). 

In the Treatise De Educatione 
Puerorum (c. 15, p. 11 D-F) Plutarch 


sense, and with its manifold varieties, 
totally different vein of sentiment which prevails in 
modern times, and which recognises passionate love 
as prevailing only between persons of different sex— 
it is difficult for us to enter into Plato’s eloquent 
exposition of the feeling as he conceives it. 
Hellenic point of view,* upon which Plato builds, 


Under the 


In the 


hesitates to give a decided opinion on 
the amount of restriction proper to be 
imposed on youth; he is much im- 
pressed with the authority of Sokrates, 
Plato, Xenophon, Atschines, Kebds, 
Kal roy wdvra xépov éexelywy tay dv- 
Spay, of rovs &pSevas eSoxluacay tpwras, 
&c. See the anecdote about Epi- 
sthencs, an officer ainong the Ten Thou- 
sand Greeks under Xenophon, in 
Xenophon, Anabasis, vii. 4, 7, and a 
remarkable passage about Zeno the 
Stoic, Diog. Laert. vii. 13. Respecting 
the general subject of wadepacria in 
Greece, there is u valuable Excursus 
in Becker's Charikles, vol. i. pp. 347- 
377, Excurs, i. [ agree generally with 
his bclief about the practice in Greece, 
see Cicero, Tuse. Dis. iv. 33, 70. 
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the attachment of man to woman was regarded as a natural 
impulse, and as a domestic, social, sentiment; yet as belong- 
ing to a common-place rather than to an exalted mind, and 
seldom or never rising to that pitch of enthusiasm which 
overpowers all other emotions, absorbs the whole man, and 
aims either at the joint performance of great exploits or the 
joint prosecution of intellectual improvement by continued 
colloquy. We must remember that the wives and daughters 
of citizens were seldom seen abroad: that the wife was mar- 
ried very young; that she had learnt nothing except spin- 
ning and weaving: that the fact of her having seen as little 
and heard as little as possible, was considered as rendering 
her more acceptable to her husband :® that her sphere of duty 
and exertion was confined to the interior of the family. The 
beauty of women yielded satisfaction to the senses, but little 
beyond. It was the masculine beauty of youth that fired the 
Hellenic imagination with glowing and impassioned sentiment. 
The finest youths, and those too of the best families and edu- 


Becker quotes abundant authorities, To the same purpose, the speaker in 
which might be farther multiplied if | Lysias (‘Txép rot ’Eparocdevous pdvou 
necessary. In appreciating the evi- | —sect. 7), describing his wife, says— 
dence upon this point, we cannot be too | év pev oty rE apdty xpdvy wacay Fy 
careful to keep in mind what Sokrates | BeAtlorn’ kal yap olxovduos Sey, xat 
says (in the Xenophontic Symposion, | peSwAds Gyalh, Kal axpiBos wdvra 
vili. 34) when comparing the Thebans ; 8:o:kovca. 
and Eleians on one side with the Athe-; Neither of these three relations lent 
nians and Spartans on the other — | itself readily to the Platonic vein of 
’Exelvois pev yap TavTa voumma, Quty 5€' sentiment and ideality; neither of 
éxovelSiora. We must interpret pas- | them led to any grand results either in 
sages of the classical authors according | war—or political ambition—or philo- 
to their fair and real meanings, not ac- | sophical speculation: the three great 
cording to the ‘conclusions which we | roads, in one or other of which the 
might wish to find proved. Grecian ideality travelled. We know 
If we read the oration of Demo- | from the Republic that Plato did not 
sthenes against Nera (which is full of | appreciate the value of the family life, 
information about Athenian manners’), | or the purposes for which men marry, 
we find the speaker Apollodorus dis- | according to the above passage cited 
tributing the relations of men with | from Demosthenes. In this point, 
womeo in the following manner (p. | Plato differs from Xenophon, who, 
1386)—1rd yap cuvomety rotr’ g~orw,: in his Céconomicus, enlarges much 
bs dy waidorornra: Kai elodyy efs re | (in the discourse of Ischomachus) upon 
Tous 8nudras nal rovs ppdropas rods | the value of the conjugal union, with 
viets, nal ras Ovyarépas éxdidg as , a View to prudential results and good 
abrov oteas Tois avdphor. Tas uty yap | management of the household; while 
éralpas, ‘doris fvexa Exoper—ras 3¢ | he illustrates the sentimental and 
wadAands, ris Kal tudpay Oepawelas | affectionate side of it, in the story of 
To§ gwparos—Tads 8 yuvaixas, rod | Pantheia and Abradates (Cyropsedia). 
wadoroeicda yynolws, cal rav Ev8ov | » See the CEconomicus of Xenophon, 
obaAaa alorny Exe, ‘cap. iii, 12, vii. 5. 
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cation, were seen habitually uncovered in the Paleestra and at 
the public festival-matches ; engaged in active contention and 
graceful exercise, under the direction of professional trainers. 
The sight of the living form, in such perfection, movement, 
and variety, awakened a powerful emotional sympathy, 
blended with esthetic sentiment, which in the more suscept- 
ible natures was exalted into intense and passionate devotion. 
The terms in which this feeling is described, both by Plato 
and Xenophon, are among the strongest which the language 
affords—and are predicated even of Sokrates himself. Far 
from being ashamed of the feeling, they consider it admirable 
and beneficial; though very liable to abuse, which they em- 
phatically denounce and forbid.” In their view, it was an 
idealising passion, which tended to raise a man above the 
vulgar and selfish pursuits of life, and even above the fear 
of death. The devoted attachments which it inspired were 


¢ The beginning of the Platonic 
Charmidés illustrates what ia here said, 
pp. 154-155: also that of the Prota- 
goras and Lysis, pp. 205-206. 

Xenophon, Sympos. i. 8-11; iv. 
11, 15. Memorab. i. 3, 8-14 (what 
Sokrates obscrves to Xenophon about 
Kritobulus). Diksearchus (companion 
of Aristotle) disapproved the important 
influence which Plato assigned to Eros 
(Cicero, Tuse. D. iv. 34-71). 

If we pass to the second century 
after the Christian era, we find some 
speakers in Athensus blaming se- 
verely the amorous sentiments of So- 
krates and the narrative of Alkibiades, 
as recited in the Platonic Symposium 
(v. 180-187; xi. 506-508 C). Athe- 
peus remarks farther, that . Plato, 
writing in this strain, had little right 
to complain ‘as we read in the Re- 
public) of the licentious compositions 
of Homer and other poets, and to 
exclude them from his model city. 
Maximus Tyrius, in one of his four 
discourses (23-5) on the épwriey of So- 
krates, es the same remark as 
Athenzus about the inconsistency of 
Plato in banishing Homer from the 
model city, and composing what we 
read in the Symposion; he farther 
observes that the erotic dispositions of 
Sokrates provoked no censure from his 
numerous enemies at the time (though 
they assailed him upon so many other 


points), but had incurred great censure 
from contemporaries of Maximus him- 
self, to whom he replics—rots yu») 
katnyédpous (23, 6-7). The comparisons 
which he institutes (23, 9) between the 
sentiments and phrases of Sokrates, 
and those of Sappho and Anakreon, 
are very curious. 

Dionysius of Halikarnassus speaks 
of the éyxéu:a on Eros in the Sym- 
posion, as “ unworthy of serious hand- 
ling or of Sokrates.” (De Admir. Vi 
Dic. Demosth., p. 1027.) 

But the most bitter among all the 
critics of Plato, is Herakleitus—author 
of the Allegorisa Homerice. Hera- 
kleitus repels, as unjust and calumnious, 
the sentence of banishment pronounced 
by Plato against Homer, from whom all 
mental cultivation had been derived. 
He affirms, and tries to show, that 
the poems of Homer—which he admits 
to be full of immorality if literally 
understood—had an allegorical mean- 
ing. He blames Plato for not having 
perceived this; and denounces him 
still more severcly for the character of 
his own writings—éppl@0w 5é cal TIAd- 
twy & KédAat, ‘Ouhpov auxopdyrns— 
Tovs 3¢ TWAarwvos B:arddyous, &yw xat 
kdrw watdixol xaduBplCovew &pwres, 
ovdapnov 5¢ ovx) ths appévos éxiOuulas 
peotés éotw & dynp (Hera. All. Hom. 
ce. 4-74 ed. Mehler, Leiden, 1851). 
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dreaded by the despots, who forbade the assemblage of youths 
for exercise in the palestre.‘ a 

Especially to Plato, who combined erotic and poetical ima- 
gination with Sokratic dialectics and generalising 5... sons. 
theory—this passion presented itself in the light of dered as the 


great stimu- 

® e : lus to im- 
a, stimulus introductory to the work of philosophy— provi phi: 
an impulse at first impetuous and undistinguishing, (roPncl 


but afterwards regulated towards improving com- emu: the 
munion and colloquy with an improveable youth. &*,Pantet 


approxima. 


Personal beauty (this is® the remarkable doctrine of th wena or" 


Plato in the Phedrus) is the main point of visible Snir 


resemblance between the world of sense and the gniene” 

world of Ideas: the Idea of Beauty has a brilliant the sent” 
representative of itself among concrete objects— 

the Ideas of Justice and Temperance have none. ‘The con- 
templation of a beautiful youth, and the vehement emotion 
accompanying it, was the only way of reviving in the soul 
the Idea of Beauty which it had seen in its antecedent stage 
of existence. This was the first stage through which every 
philosopher must pass: but the emotion of love thus raised, 
became gradually in the better minds both expanded and 
purified. The lover did not merely admire the person, but 
also contracted the strongest sympathy with the feelings and 
character, of the beloved youth: delighting to recognise 
and promote in him all manifestations of mental beauty 
which were in harmony with the physical, so as to raise him 
to the greatest attainable perfection of human nature. The 
original sentiment of admiration, having been thus first trans- 
ferred by association from beauty in the person to beauty in 
the mind and character, became gradually still farther gene- 
ralised; so that beauty was perceived not as exclusively 
specialised in any one individual, but as invested in all beau- 
tiful objects, bodies as well as minds. The view would pre- 
sently be farther enlarged. The like sentiment would be 
inspired, so as to worship beauty in public institutions, in 
Secduge OF HAcunaling, and. At collected and'extnively sdatial Wp 


geiton, which illustmte this feeling, | the Athenian public. 
are recounted by Thucydides, vi. 54-57. | * Plato, Phredrus, pp. 249 E, 250 B-E, 
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administrative arrangements, in arts and sciences. And the 
mind would at last be exalted to the contemplation of that 
which pervades and gives common character to all these 
particulars—Beauty in the abstract—or the Self-Beautiful— 
the Idea or Form of the Beautiful. To reach this highest 
summit, after mounting all the previous stages, and to live 
absorbed in the contemplation of “the great ocean of the 
beautiful,” was the most glorious privilege attainable by any 
human being. It was indeed attainable only by a few highly 
gifted minds. But others might make more or less approach 
to it; and the nearer any one approached, the greater mea- 
sure would he ensure to himself of real good and happiness.‘ 
Such is Plato’s conception of Eros or Love, and its object. 
Allmen love He represents it as one special form or variety of 


meanset the universal law of gravitation pervading all man- 
Happiness, ‘: ° : ° 
but they pur- kind. Every one loves, desires, or aspires to happi- 
various ness: this is the fundamental or primordial law of 
name Aros s human nature, beyond which we cannot push en- 
one special quiry. Good, or good things, are nothing else but 


large variety. the means to happiness: accordingly, every man, 
loving happiness, loves good also, and desires not only full 
acquisition, but perpetual possession of good. In this wide 
sense, love belongs to all human beings: every man loves 
good and happiness, with perpetual possession of them—and 
nothing else. But different men have different ways of pur- 


f Plato, Sympos. c. 34-36, pp. 210- | discursibus ornans, Naturas quarto 
1 


seininibus, formis quinto materiam.”’ 


211. 

Respecting The Beautiful, I tran- 
scribe here a passage from Ficinus, in 
his Argument prefixed to the Hippias 
Major, p. 757. ‘“Unumquodque ¢é 
singulis pulchris, pulchrum hoc Plato 
vocat : formam in omnibus, pulchritu- 
dinem: speciem et ideam supra omnia, 
ipsum pulchrum. Primum sensus at- 
tingit opinioque. Secundum ratio co- 
gitat. Tertium mens intuetur. 

“Quid ipsum Bonum? Ipsum re- 
rum omnium principium, actus purus, 
actus sequentia cuncta  vivificans. 
Quid ipsum Palchrum?  Vivificus 
actus e primo fonte bonorum effluens, 
Mentem primo divinam idearum or- 
dine infinité decorans, Numina deinde 
sequentia mentesque rationum serie 
complens, Animas tertio numerosis 


¢ Plato, Sympos. c. 30, pp. 204-205. 
bépe, 5 epay ray dyabay ti epg; Tevé- 
Oa, hy 8 eye, abrg. Kal rl tora 
cxelvy @ by yévnra: tkyabd; Toor’ 
ebxopwrepov, Ay 38 eyd, txw dwoxpl- 
vacOa, Sri ebdaluwv Fora. Krioe 
yap, Epn, ayabev, of ebdaluoves eddai- 
Moves’ Kal odxért xpocdet épécOat, iva 
Tl St BovAera ebdaluwy elvar: 5 Bovrd- 
Mevos, GAA TéArAos Soxel Exew f axd- 
Kpiots. Taurny 3) thy BovAnow xa 
tov Epwra rovTov, wérepa Kowdy elvar 
adyrwy avOpmxwy, xal wdyras raya0d 
BovrAco Oa abrois elva: del, A ras A€yets ; 
Ovrws, hy 8 éyd, xowdy elvas wdvroy. 

h Plato, Sympos. c. 31, p. 206 A. 
ws obdéy ye tAAo lori, ob épaaow by- 
Opwro1, ) Tov ayabou. 


¢ 
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suing this same object. One man aspires to good or hap- 
piness by way of money-getting, another by way of ambition, 
a third by gymnastics—or music—or philosophy. Still no 
one of these is said to love, or to be under the influence of 
Eros. That name is reserved exclusively for one special 
variety of it—the impulse towards copulation, generation, 
and self-perpetuation, which agitates both bodies and minds 
throughout animal nature. Desiring perpetual possession of 
good, all men desire to perpetuate themselves, and to become 
immortal. But an individual man or animal cannot be im- 
mortal: he can only attain a quasi-immortality by generating 
& new individual to replace himself.'' In fact even mortal 
life admits no continuity, but is only a succession of distinct 
states or phenomena; one always disappearing and another 
always appearing, each generated by its antecedent and gene- 
rating its consequent. Though a man from infancy to old 
age is called the same, yet he never continues the same for 
two moments together, either in body or mind. As his blood, . 
flesh, bones, &c., are in perpetual disappearance and renova- 
tion, always coming and going—-so likewise are his sensations, 
thoughts, emotions, dispositions, cognitions, &c. Neither men- 
tally nor physically does he ever continue the same during 
successive instants. The old man of this instant perishes and 
is replaced by a new man during the next.* As this is true 
of the individual, so it is still more true of the species: con- 
tinuance or immortality is secured only by perpetual gene- 
ration of new individuals. 

The love of immortality thus manifests itself in living 
beings through the copulative and procreative im- pesire of 
pulse, which so powerfully instigates living man in Pp,P™ 
mind as well as in body. Beauty in another person Priicony’ 


e ° e hd 1 l 
exercises an attractive force which enables this >in", 


impulse to be gratified: ugliness on the contrary fequires ue 


e ° ° i ht of per- 
repels and stifles it. Hence springs the love of son beauty 
as an Origi- 


beauty—or rather, of procreation in the beautiful— ating sti- 
whereby satisfaction is obtained for this restless and ™"* 


' Plato, Sympoa. c. 32, p. 207 C. k Plato, Sympos. ¢. 32, pp. 207-208. 
P 2 
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impatient agitation! With some, this erotic impulse stimu- 
lates the body, attracting them towards women, and inducing 
them to immortalise themselves by begetting children: with 
others, it acts far more powerfully on the mind, and deter- 
mines them to conjunction with another mind, for the pur- 
pose of generating appropriate mental offspring and products. 
In this case as well as in the preceding, the first stroke of 
attraction arises from the charm of physical, visible, and 
youthful beauty: but when, along with this beauty of person, 
there is found the additional charm of a susceptible, generous, 
intelligent mind, the effect produced by the two together is 
overwhelming ; the bodily sympathy becoming spiritualised 
and absorbed by the mental. With the inventive and aspiring 
intelligences— poets like Homer and Hesiod, or legislators 
like Lykurgus and Solon—the erotic impulse takes this turn. 
They look about for some youth, at once handsome and im- 
proveable, in conversation with whom they may procreate 
. new reasonings respecting virtue and goodness—new excel- 
lences of disposition—and new force of intellectual combina- 
tion, in both the communicants. The attachment between 
the two becomes so strong that they can hardly live apart: 
so anxious are both of them to foster and confirm the newly 
acquired mental force of which each is respectively conscious 
in himself.™ | 

Occasionally, and in a few privileged natures, this erotic 
Highest ex. impulse rises to a still higher exaltation, losing its 
altation of —_ geparate and exclusive attachment to one individual 


ropuei* person, and fastening upon beauty in general, or 


oan” that which all beautiful persons and beautiful minds 


dually tise Have in common. The visible charm of beautiful 
love of 


Beanty in body, though it was indispensable as an initial step, 


fhe inst comes to be still farther sunk and undervalued, 
centment of when the mind has ascended to the contemplation 


of beauty 7 genere, not merely in bodies and minds, 

but in laws, institutions, and sciences. This is the highest 
! Plato, Sympos. c. 31, p. 206 E.' ry &xovra. "Eori yap od rot Kadou b 
80ev 8n TE KvouvTi Te Kal H5n oxap- | tpws, &AAA— THs yeyvhoews nal Tov 


yavri TOAAH h wrénots yéyove wep) 7d réKov ev TE KAA. | 
Kaddv Sia 7d peydAns wdivos axroAvew ™ Plato, Sympos: c. 83, p. 209. 
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pitch of philosophical love, to which a few minds only are 
competent, and that too by successive steps of ascent: but 
which when attained, is thoroughly soul-satisfying. If any 
man’s vision be once sharpened so that he can see beauty 
pure and absolute, he will have no eyes for the individual 
manifestations of it in gold, fine raiment, brilliant colours, or 
beautiful youths." Herein we have the climax or consum- 
mation of that erotic aspiration which first shows itself in the 
form of virtuous attachment to youth.° 


It is thus that Plato, in the Symposion, presents 
erotic impulse: a passion taking its origin in the 
physical and mental attributes common to most 
men, and concentrated at first upon some individual 
person—but gradually becoming both more intense 


Love, or 


Purpose of 
the Sympo- 
sion, to con- 
trast this 
Platonic 
view of Eros 
with several 
different 


and more refined, as it ascends in the scale of logical views of tt 
° ° ° e . ma prev ously 
generalisation and comes into intimate view of the caunelated 
° . e other 
e speakers : 
pure idea of Beauty. The main purpose of the ee 


a panegyric 
on Sukrates, 
by the 
drunken 
Alkibiades. 


Symposion is to contrast this Platonic view of Eros 
or Love—which is assigned to Sokrates in the dia- 
logue and is repeated by him from the communi- 
cation of a prophetic woman named Diotima?’—with different 
views assigned to other speakers. ach of the guests at the 
Banquet — Pheedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, 
Agathon, Sokrates—engages to deliver a panegyric on Eros: 
while Alkibiades, entering intoxicated after the speeches are 
finished, delivers a panegyric on Sokrates, in regard to 
energy and self-denial generally, but mainly and specially in 


® Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. 211. Martins, also 211 D. I cannot but 

° Plato, Symposion, c. 35, p. 211 B. think that pavrieijs is right. There is 
Stay 34 Tis ded ravde 5d 7d dpOcws ' no pertinence or fit meaning in Mapte- 
wadeparreiy exaviwy exeivo Td KaAddy | vixis, Whereas the word paytixjs is in 
Bpxnra xabopgy, oxeddy ty tt Grrotro | full keeping with what is suid about the 
tov Tédovs, &c. special religious privileges and revela- 

P Plat. Sympos. p. 201 D. -yuva:xds | tions of Diotima—that she procured 
payrixys AtoTipas, Taira Te coph Hy | for the Athenians an adjournment of 
nal &AAa woAAd Kal *AOnvalors wore | the plague for ten years. The Delphian 
Gvcaudvois xpd Tov Aomod Séxa ery | oracle assured the Lydian king Kroesus 
avaBoAhy éxolnoe tijs vdcov, } 5h wal | that Apollo had obtained from the 
€ut rd epwricd edldater. | Moipa: & postponement of the ruin of 

Instead of -yuvaixds payrixnjs, Which the Lydian kingdom for three years, 
was the old reading, Stallbaum and _ but that he sonld obtain from them no 
other editors prefer to write yuvaixds more (Herodot. i. 91). 
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the character of Erastes. The pure and devoted attachment 
of Sokrates towards Alkibiades himself—his inflexible self- 
command under the extreme of trial and temptation—the 
unbounded ascendancy which he had acquired over that inso- 
lent youth, who seeks in every conceivable manner to render 
himself acceptable to Sokrates— are emphatically extolled, 
and illustrated by singular details. 

Both Pheedrus’ and Pausanias, in their respective enco- 


Viewsof miums upon Eros, dwell upon that God as creating 
Eros pre- eyes eet is . ° 

rented by within the human bosom by his inspirations, the no- 
Pastsanin blest self-denial and the most devoted heroism, 
cits Ato together with the strongest incentives to virtuous 
thon. behaviour. Pausanias however makes distinctions: 


recognising and condemning various erotic manifestations as 
abusive, violent, sensual—and supposing for these a separate 
inspiring Deity—Eros Pandémus, contrasted with the good 
and honourable Eros Uranius’ or Ceelestis. In regard to the 
different views taken of Eros by Eryximachus, Aristophanes, 
and Agathon—the first is medical, physiological, cosmical*— 
the second is comic and imaginative, even to exuberance— 
the third is poetical or dithyrambic: immediately upon which 
follows the analytical and philosophical exposition ascribed to 
Sokrates, opened in his dialectic manner by a cross-examina- 
tion of his predecessor, and proceeding to enunciate the 
opinions communicated to him by the prophetess Diotima. 
Sokrates treats most of the preceding panegyrics as pleas- 


Discourse of ing fancies not founded in truth. In his representa- 
Sokrates 


from revela’ tion (cited from Diotima) Eros is neither beautiful, 
time He TOT good, nor happy; nor is he indeed a God at all. 


a Sydenham conceives and Boeckh 
(ad Plat. Leg. iii. 694) concurs with 
him, that this discourse, assigned to 
Pheedrus, is intended by Plato as an 
imitation of the style of Lysias. This 
is sufficiently probable. The encomium 
on Eros delivered by Agathon, especi- 
ally the concluding part of it (p. 197), 
mimics the style of florid effeminate 
poetry, overcharged with balanced 
phrases (iod«wAa, ayrléera), which 
Aristophanes parodies in Agathon’s 
name at the beginning of the Thes- 


mophoriazuse, Athenseus, v. 187 C. 

* Plato, Sympos. pp. 180-181. 

* Respecting this view of Eros or 
Aphrodite, as a cosmical, all-pervading, 
procreative impulse, compare Euripides, 
Frag. Incert. 3, 6, assigned by Welcker 
(Griech. Trag. p. 737) to the lost drama 
—the first Hippolytus ; also the beau- 
tiful invocation with which the poem 
of Lucretius opens, and the fragmentary 
exordium remaining from the poem of 
Parmenides. 
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He is one of the numerous intermediate body of describes 


Eros as not a 


Deemons, inferior to Gods yet superior to men, and God, but an 


intermediate 


serving as interpreting agents of communication be- Demon be 


tween Gods 

t : M and men, 

tween the two.' Eros is the offspring of Poverty constantly 
and Resource (Porus)." Herepresents the state of smite 0. 


aspiration and striving, with ability and energy, after [% it!" 
goodness and beauty, but never actually possessing 
them: a middle condition, preferable to that of the person who 
neither knows that he is deficient in them, nor cares to pos- 
sess them—but inferior to the condition of him who is actu- 
ally in possession. Eros is always Love of something—in 
relation to something yet unattained, but desired: Eros is 
to be distinguished carefully from the object desired.” He 
is the parallel of the philosopher, who is neither ignorant nor 
wise: not ignorant, because genuine ignorance is unconscious 
of itself and fancies itself to be knowledge: not wise, because 
he does not possess wisdom, and is well aware that he does 
not possess it. He isin the intermediate stage, knowing that 
he does not possess wisdom, but constantly desiring it and 
struggling after it. Eros, like philosophy, represents this 
continual aspiration and advance towards a goal never at- 
tained.* 

It is thus that the truly Platonic conception of Love is 
brought out, materially different from that of the Analogy of 


preceding speakers—Love, as a state of conscious aspiration 
want, and of aspiration or endeavour to satisfy that the phitos- 
want, by striving after good or happiness—Philo- now: ils 
sophy as the like intermediate state, in regard to ance, and 


thirsts fo 
wisdom. And Plato follows out this coalescence knowledge. 


* Plato, Sympos. pp. 202-203. | abrow 4 of; TMdwv i "Avdyxn 1d 

° What Sokrates says here in the éxiOupoty ewOvpeiy ob evdeds dori, 4 
Symposion about Eros is altogether at | wh emBuperv, dav uh evders ve 
variance with what Sokrates says about | * Plato, Sympos. c. 29, p. 204 A. 
Eros in Pheedrus, wherein we find him | Tives ody of pirocopoivres, el uhre of 
speaking with the greatest reverence | gopol ufre oi auabets ; Ol peratd rodrwy 
and awe about Eros as a powerful God, | duqorépwy, dy ad nal 6 Epws. ‘Eor} 
son of Aphrodité (Phawdrus, pp. 242 D, | yap 3) ray xarAlorav 4 cola, "Epws 
243 D, 257 A’. o torw Epos wepi to xadby Gore 

v Plato, Symposion, c. 25, pp. 199- | dvayxaioy “Epwra piddcopoy elvat, pidd- 
200. ‘O pws, tpws tori ovderds 4 | copoy St bvyra peratb elvas copot Kal 
viwés; Tdvu pev ody Lori, Tdrepoy d  duabois. 
tpws exelvou ob torw epus, ax iBupe’ | 
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of love and philosophy in the manner which has been briefly 
sketched above: a vehement impulse towards mental com- 
munion with some favoured youth, in the view of producing 
mental improvement, good, and happiness to both persons 
concerned: the same impulse afterwards expanding, so as to 
grasp the good and beautiful in a larger sense, and ultimately 
to fasten on goodness and beauty in the pure Idea: which is 
absolute—independent of time, place, circumstances, and all 
variable elements—moreover the object of the one and su- 
preme science.’ 

I will now compare the Symposion with the Phedrus, In 
Eros as pre the first half of the Pheedrus also, Eros, and the Self- 


Predras— Beautiful or the pure Idea of the Beautiful, are 
Lysins, and brought into close coalescence with philosophy and 
curse ot dialectic—but they are presented in a different 
sdverse t manner. Plato begins by setting forth the case 
Sukrates is against Eros in two competing discourses (one cited 
remorse, and from Lysias,* the other pronounced by Sokrates him- 


recants In @ 


aaa self as competitor with Lysias in eloquence) supposed 
ros. «to be addressed to a youth, and intended to convince 
him that the persuasions of a calm and intelligent friend are 
more worthy of being listened to than the exaggerated pro- 
mises and protestations of an impassioned lover, from whom 
he will receive more injury than benefit: that the inspira- 
tions of Eros are a sort of madness, irrational and misguiding 
as well as capricious and transitory: while the calm and 
steady friend, unmoved by any passionate inspiration, will 
show himself worthy of permanent esteem and gratitude. By 
a sudden revulsion of feeling, Sokrates becomes ashamed of 
having thus slandered the divine Eros, and proceeds to de- 
liver a counter-panegyric or palinode upon that God.> 

Eros (he says) is mad, irrational, superseding reason and 
prudence in the individual mind.° This is true; yet still Eros 

y Plato, Symposion, c. 84-35, pp. 210- | p. 242 E); in the Symposion he is not 
211. a God but a Demon, offspring of Porus 

* Plato, Pheedrus, c. 11-21, p. 230 | and Penia, and attendant on A phrodité, 
seq. according to Diotima and Sokrates (c. 
® Plato, Pheedrus, c. 29, p. 237 seq. | 28-29, p. 203). 


b Eros, in the Pheedrus, is pronounced ¢ Plato, Pheedrus, c. 110, pp. 265- 
to be a God, son of Aphrodité (c. 44, | 266. 1d &ppoy rijs Siavolas Ev Ti KoLVy: 
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exercises a beneficent and improving influence. Not all mad- 


ness is bad. Some varieties of it are bad, but others Panegyric— 
are good. Some arise from human malady, others mts that to 
from the inspirations of the Gods: both of them super- Bros isa 

sede human reason and the orthodoxy of established madness, but 
custom‘4—but the former substitute what is worse, gud and bad 
the latter what is better. The greatest blessings madness — , 
enjoyed by man arise from madness, when it is im- from the 
parted by divine inspiration. And it is so imparted madness is 

in four different phases and by four different Gods: thansobriety. 


Apollo infuses the prophetic madness—Dionysus, the ritual 
or religious—Ihe Muses, the poetical—and Eros, the erotic.® 
This last sort of madness greatly transcends the sober reason 
and concentration upon narrow objects which is so much 
praised by mankind generally.‘ The inspired and exalted 
lover deserves every preference over the unimpassioned 


friend. 


Plato then illustrates, by a highly poetical and imaginative 


mythe, the growth and working of love in the soul. 
All soul or mind is essentially self-moving, and the 
cause of motion to other things. 
mortal, without beginning or end: the universal or 
cosmic soul, as well as the individual souls of Gods 
and men. Each soul may be compared to a chariot 


with a winged pair of horses. 


both the horses are excellent, with perfect wings: 
in the human soul, one only of them is good, the 


el3os—rd Tis wapavolas ds ty ey jy 
wepuxds elSos. Compare c. 26, p. 236 A. 

@ Plato, Pheedrus, p. 265 A. Mavlas 
5é ye ef5n S00" Thy wey, brd voonnatoy 
dvOpwalvov, thy 3t, bd Gelas ekadAayins 
tay elwO@drav voulnov yryvoudrvny. 
Com 249 D. 

¢ Plato, Phedrus, c. 47, p. 244 A. 
ef uty yap Ay awAouy 7d paviay Kandy 
elvas, xados by dréyero: viv 3t ra 
péyiota Tay Gyabev juiv ylyvera: did 
pavlas, Oelq uévros Bdces Sidopuerns, c. 
107-108, p. 265. pavlas ef6n 360, Thy 
pay bed voonudray dvOpwrlywv, Thy de 
bed Oelas €FartrAays Tay eiw- 
OdTwy voplpowy, &e. 

Compare Plutarch, ’Epwrixds, c. 16, 


Poetical 
mythe dell- 
vered by 
Sokrates, 
describing 
the immor- 
tality and 
pre-existence 
of the soul, 
and its pre- 


It is therefore im- 


natal condi- 
tion of partial 
companion- 
ship with 
Gods and 
eternal Ideas. 


In the divine soul, 


pp. 758-759, &c. 

{ Plato, Pheedrus, c. 50, p. 245 A. 
MNSE Tis Nas Adyos BopuBelrw, Sedir7d- 
pevos @s mpd Tov Kexwnudvou Toy ad- 
ppova Sei mpoaipeioOa pidrov:—c. 83, 
p. 256 E. 7 5& dd rod wh eparros 
olxedtns, cwppocivyn Ovnrf Kexpanervn, 
Ovnrd tre Kal peidwAd olxovopoica, 
averevOeplay bxd xAfOous éxasvounerny 
@s dperhy tH OlAn Wuxf evrexoica, 
&e. 

s Plato, Pheedrus, c. 52-53-54, pp. 
245-246. Compare Krische, De Platonis 
Phesedro, pp. 49-50 (Gottingen, 1848). 

Plato himself calls this panegyric in 
the mouth of Sokrates a pu@iKds ss 
Suvos (Phaodr. c. 108, p. 265 D). . 
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other is violent and rebellious, often disobedient to the cha- 
rioteer, and with feeble or half-grown wings.” The Gods, by 
means of their wings, are enabled to ascend up to the summit 
of the celestial firmament—to place themselves upon the 
outer circumference or back of the heaven—and thus to be 
carried round along with the rotation of the celestial sphere 
round the Earth. In the course of this rotation they con- 
template the pure essences and Ideas, truth and reality with- 
out either form or figure or colour: they enjoy the vision of * 
the Absolute—Justice, Temperance, Beauty, Science. The 
human souls, with their defective wings, try to accompany the 
Gods; some attaching themselves to one God, some to another, 
in this ascent. But many of them fail in the object, being 
thrown back upon earth in consequence of their defective 
equipment, and the unruly character of one of the horses: 
some however succeed partially, obtaining glimpses of Truth 
and of the general Ideas, but in a manner transient and 
incomplete. 

Those souls which have not seen Truth or general Ideas at 
Operation of all, can never be joined with the body of a man, but 
natal expe only with that of some inferior animal. It is essen- 
the intellos tial that some glimpse of truth should have been 

obtained, in order to qualify the soul for the con- 
dition of man:! for the mind of man must possess 
within itself the capacity of comparing and combin- 
ing particular sensations, so as to rise to one general 
conception brought together by reason.* This is 
brought about by the process of reminiscence; whereby 
it recalls those pure, true, and beautiful Ideas which it had 
partially seen during its prior extra-corporeal existence in 


tion of partl- 
cular serisa- 
tions india- 
nsable— 
mini- 
scence. 


bh The reader will recollect Homer, 
Lliad xvi. 152, where the chariot and 
horses of Patroklus are described, when 


éxeiva ob bddi0v axdon, &c. 
k Plato, Phsodrus, c. 62, p . 249. Ob 
yap h ye uh wore Botoa a GAhGeray 


he is about to attack the Trojans; the 
mortal horse Pedasus is harnessed to 
it alongside of the two immortal horses 
Xanthus and Balius. 

' Plato, Phsedrus, c. 63, pp. 249-250. 
xaca pty avOpwxou Wuxy pice TePéaTat 
Ta bvra 2 ob dy HAGer cis rode Td 
(Gor évauirhonecOa 38 ex ravde 


els rdd€ Hier rd oxTpa. Aci yap &vOpe- 
wov tuviéva: car’ elBos Aeyduevoy, ex 
wodAdy lov alcOhoewy eis tv Acyione@ 
tvvaipotpevoy. Touro 5¢ tori dvdurynots 
exelvwy, & wor’ elder Huay h puxh oUp- 
mwopevbeion Beg Kal txepidovca & viv 
elvai paper, xal dvaxipaca eis rd dy 
byros. 
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companionship with the Gods. The rudimentary faculty of 
thus reviving these general Conceptions—the visions of a 
prior state of existence—belongs to all men, distinguishing 
them from other animals: but in most men the visions have 
been transient, and the power of reviving them is faint and 
dormant. It is only some few philosophers, whose minds, 
having been effectively winged in their primitive state for 
ascent to the super-celestial regions, have enjoyed such a 
full contemplation of the divine Ideas as to be able to recall 
them with facility and success, during the subsequent cor- 
poreal existence. To the reminiscence of the philosopher, 
these Ideas present themselves with such brilliancy and fasci- 
nation, that he forgets all other pursuits and interests. Hence 
he is set down as a madman by the generality of mankind, 
whose minds have not ascended beyond particular and present 
phenomena to the revival of the anterior Ideas. 

It is by the aspect of visible beauty, as embodied in distin- 
guished youth, that this faculty of reminiscence is Remut- 
first kindled in minds capable of the effort. It is deacpin” 
only the embodiment of beauty, acting as it does the puiloes- 

e pher by the 
powerfully upon the most intellectual of our senses, sspect of wi. 
which has sufficient force to kindle up the first act which ts the 

° ‘ . . great link be- 
or stage of reminiscence in the mind, leading ulti- tween the 
mately to the revival of the Idea of Beauty. The senseand 
embodiments of justice, wisdom, temperance, &c., less. 
in particular men, do not strike forcibly on the senses, nor 
approximate sufficiently to the original Idea, to effect the first 
stroke of reminiscence in an unprepared mind. It is only the 
visible manifestation of beauty, which strikes with sufficient 
shock at once on the senses and the intellect, to recall in the 
mind an adumbration of the primitive Idea of Beauty. The 
shock thus received, first develops the reminiscent faculty in 
minds apt and predisposed to it, and causes the undeveloped 
wings of the soul to begin growing. It is a passion of violent 
and absorbing character, which may indeed take a sensual 
turn, by the misconduct of the unruly horse in the team, pro- 
ducing in that case nothing but corruption and mischief—but 
which may also take a virtuous, sentimental, imaginative 
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turn, and becomes in that case the most powerful stimulus 
towards mental improvement in both the two attached 
friends. When thus refined and spiritualised, it can find 
its satisfaction only in philosophical communion, in the 
generation of wisdom and virtue; as well as in the complete 
cultivation of that reminiscent power, which vivifies in the 
mind remembrance of Forms or Ideas seen in a prior ex- 
istence. To attain such perfection, is given to few; but a 
greater or less approximation may be made to it. And it is 
the only way of developing the highest powers and virtues of 
the mind; which must spring, not from human prudence and 
sobriety, but from divine madness or erotic inspiration.! 

Such is the general tenor of the dialogue Pheedrus, in its 
first half: which presents to us the Platonic love, conceived 
as the source and mainspring of exalted virtue—as the only 
avenue to philosophy—as contrasted, not merely with sensual 
love, but also with the sobriety of the decent citizen who fully 
conforms to the teaching of Law and Custom. In the Sympo- 
sion, the first of these contrasts appears prominently, while the 
second is less noticed. In the Pheedrus, Sokrates declares em- 
phatically, that madness, of a certain sort, is greatly preferable 
to sobriety: that the temperate, respectable, orthodox citizen, 
is on the middle line, some madmen being worse than he, but 
others better: that madness springing from human distemper 
is worse, but that when it springs from divine inspiration, it 
is in an equal degree better, than sobriety: that the philo- 
sophical cestrus, and the reminiscence of the eternal Ideas 
(considered by Plato as the only true and real Entia), is in- 
consistent with that which is esteemed as sobriety, and is 
generated only by special inoculation from Eros or some 
other God. This last contrast, as I have just observed, is 
little marked in the Symposion. But on the other hand, the 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, c. 81, p. 256 C.) c. 83 of the dialogue. It is adapted 
ov peilov &yabby ofre cwppocuvn GvOpw- | to the Hellenic imagination, and re- 
alyn otte Ocia pavia Suvarh wopica: | quires the reader to keep before him 
avOpéry.—e. 50. én’ ebruxla peylory | the palestre of Athens, as described 
wapa Gewy 7 Toravrn parla dldora:. in the Lysis, Erastse, and Charmidés 

The Jong and highly poetical mythe, | of Plato—visited both by men like 
of which I have given some of the | Sokrates and by men like Kritias 
leading points, occupies from c. 51 to | (Xenop. Memor. i. 2, 29). 
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Symposion (especially the discourse of Sokrates and his repe- 
tition of the lessons of Diotima) insists much more upon the 
generalisation of the erotic impulse. In the Pheedrus, we still 
remain on the ground of fervent attachment between two in- 
dividuals—an attachment sentimental and virtuous, displaying 
itself in an intercourse which elicits from both of them active 
intelligence and exalted modes of conduct: in the Symposion, 
such intercourse is assimilated explicitly to copulation with 
procreative consequences, but it is represented as the first 
stage of a passion which becomes more and more expanded 
and comprehensive: dropping all restriction to any single 
individual, and enlarging itself not merely to embrace pur- 
suits and institutions, but also to the plenitude and great 
ocean of Beauty in its largest sense. 
The picture here presented by Plato of the beneficent and 
elevating influence of Eros Philosophus is repeated 


by Sokrates as a revelation made to him by the uence as 
prophetess Diotima. It was much taken to heart by Rygeaue 
the Neo-Platonists.™ It is a striking manifestation Piitiwoonue 
of the Platonic characteristics: transition from M'xrein, 
amorous impulse to religious and philosophical mys- dente 
ticism—implication of poetical fancy with the con- feigous 


m Porphyry, Vit. Plotini, 23. | si différentes, sans s’ apercevoir lui- 
Plato’s way of combining, in these | méme quil cliange de sujet. Les 
two dialogues—so as to pass by an easy | Orientaux ont cherché la solution de 
thread of association from one to the , cette difficulté dans une interprétation 


other—subjects which appcar to us un- 
connected und even discordant, is cer- 
tainly remarkable. We have to re- 
cognise material differences in the 
turn of imagination, as between diffe- 
rent persons aud ages. ‘The following 
remark of Professor Mohl, respecting 
the Persian lyric poet Hafiz, illustrates 
this point. “Au reste, quand méme 
nous serions mieux renseignés sur 
sa vie, il resterait toujours pour nous 
le singulier spectacle d’un homme qui 
tantot célébre labsorption de |l’ame 


inystique de toutes ses poésies; mais 
les textes s' y refusent. Des critiques 
modernes ont voulu Il’expliquer en 
supposant une hypocrisie de )’auteur, 
qui lui aurnit fait méler une certaine 
dose de piété mystique, & ses vers plus 
Iégers, pour les faire passer: muis ce 
calcul parait étranger & la nature de 
VYhomme. Je crois qu'il faut trouver 
le mot de l’énigme dans 1’état général 
des esprits ct de la culture de son 
temps: et la difficulté pour nous est 
seulement de nous réprésenter assez 


dans l’essence de Dieu, tantét chante | vivement l'état des esprits en Perse & 
le vin et l'amour, sans grossiéreté, il | cette époque, et la nature de ’influence 
est vrai, mais avec un luaisser aller et . que le Soufisme y exercait depuis des 
un naturel qui exclut toute idée de | sitcles sur toutes les classes cultivées 
symbolisme—et qui généralement glisse , de la nation.”—Mohl (Rapport Annuel 
de lune dans l’autre de ces deux j a la Sucitte Asiatique, 1861, p. 89.) 
manitres de sentir, qui nous paraissent 
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mysticism, ception of the philosophising process—surrender of 
cheory: the mind to metaphor and analogy, which is real up 
to a certain point, but is forcibly stretched and exaggerated 
to serve the theorising purpose of the moment. Now we 
may observe, that the worship of youthful masculine beauty, 
and the belief that contemplation of such a face and form 
was an operative cause, not only raising the admiration but 
also quickening the intelligence of the adult spectator, and 
serving as a provocative to instructive dialogue—together 
with a decided attempt to exalt the spiritual side of this 
influence and depreciate the sensual—both these are common 
to Plato with Sokrates and Xenophon. But what is peculiar 
to Plato is, that he treats this merely as an initial point to 
spring from, and soars at once into the region of abstractions, 
until he gets clear of all particulars and concomitants, leaving 
nothing except Beauty Absolute—rd Kadrdv—ro avré-xandov 
—‘the full sea of the beautiful.” Not without reason does 
Diotima express a doubt whether Sokrates (if we mean thereby 
the historical Sokrates) could have followed so bold a flight. 
His wings might probably have failed and dropped him; as 
we read in the Pheedrus respecting the unprepared souls who 
try to rise aloft in company with the Gods. Plato alone is 
the true Deedalus equal to this flight, borne up by wings not 
inferior to those of Pindar "—according to the comparison of 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus. 

Various remarks may be made, in comparing this expo- 
sition of Diotima in the Symposion with that which we 
read in the Phsedrus and Pheedon. 

First, in the Pheedrus and Phedon (also in the Timeus 
Differences and elsewhere), the pre-existence of the soul, and 
Sympocton its antecedent familiarity, greater or less, with the 
meee world of Ideas,—are brought into the foreground ; 


assumed by so as to furnish a basis fir that doctrine of remini- 


prenatal ex- 8CENCE, which is one of the peculiar characteristics 
the latter. of Plato. The Form or Idea, when once disen- 
gaged from the appendages by which it has been overgrown, 


is said to be recognised by the mind and welcomed as an 
® Dionys. Hal. De Admirab. Vi Dicendi in Demosthene, p. 972, Reiske. 
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old acquaintance. But in the Symposion, no such doctrine is 
found. The mind is described as rising by gradual steps 
from the concrete and particular to the abstract and general, 
by recognising the sameness of one attribute as pervading 
many particulars, and by extending its comparisons from 
smaller groups of particulars to larger; until at length one 
and the same attribute is perceived to belong to all. The 
mind is supposed to evolve out of itself, and to generate in 
some companion mind, certain abstract or general concep- 
tions, correlating with the Forms or Concepta without. The 
fundamental postulate here is, not that of pre-existence, but 
that of in-dwelling conceptions. — 

Secondly, in the Pheedrus and Pheedon, the soul is declared 
to be immortal, 4 parte post as well as a parte ante, Nothing but 


metaphorical 


But in the Symposion, this is affirmed to be impos- immortality 
sible.° The soul yearns for, but is forbidden to Symposion. 
reach immortality: or at least can only reach immortality in 
a metaphorical sense, by its prolific operation—by generat- 
ing in itself as long as it lasts, and in other minds who will 
survive it, a self-renewing series of noble thoughts and feel- 
ings—by leaving a name and reputation to survive in the 
memory of others. 

Thirdly, in Phedrus, Phedon, Republic, and elsewhere, 
Plato recognises many distinct Forms or Ideas—a Form or Idea 


of Beaut 


world or aggregate of such Entia Rationis »—among presen 


° a a singly and 
which Beauty is one, but only one. It is the ex- exclusively 


alted privilege of the philosophic mind to come sm” 
into contemplation and cognition of these Forms generally. 
But in the Symposion, the Form of Beauty (ro «adov) is pre- 
sented singly and exclusively—as if the communion with 
this one Form were the sole occupation of the most exalted 
philosophy. 

Fourthly, The Phsedrus and Symposion have, both of them 
in common, the theory of Eros as the indispensable, initiatory, 
stimulus to philosophy. The spectacle of a beautiful youth 


° Plato, Sympos. pp. 207-208. well as Forms of &{xaoy, dyabdy, 
P Plat. Repub. v. 476. He recognises | naddy, &c. 
Forms of &8:xow, xixdv, aicxpdy, as 
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is considered necessary to set light to various elements in 
Eros recog. the mind, which would otherwise remain dormant 
nised, both i and never burn: it enables the pregnant and capable 
Syifouing mind to bring forth what it has within and to put 
stinuiusto” out its hidden strength. But if we look to the 
Rory Pheedon, Thesetétus, Sophistés, or Republic, we shall 


Pied, not find Eros invoked for any such function. The 


aniese-” Republic describes an elaborate scheme for gene- 
Pare rating and developing the philosophic capacity : 
but Eros plays no part in it. In the Theetétus, the young 
man so named is announced as having a pregnant mind re- 
quiring to be disburthened, and great capacity which needs 
foreign aid to develop it: the service needed is rendered by 
Sokrates, who possesses an obstetric patent, and a marvellous 
faculty of cross-examination. Yet instead of any auxiliary 
stimulus arising from personal beauty, the personal ugliness 
of both persons in the dialogue is emphatically signified. 

I note these peculiarities, partly of the Symposion, partly 
of the Pheedrus along with it—to illustrate the varying points 
of view which the reader must expect to meet in travelling 
through the numerous Platonic dialogues. 

In the strange scene with which the Symposion is wound 
Concluding UP, the main purpose of the dialogue is still farther 
sceneand == worked out. The spirit and ethical character of 


6 h of 


the syne” Eros Philosophus, after having been depicted in 


son Bea’ general terms by Diotima, are specially exemplified 
sore ~6in the personal history of Sokrates, as recounted 
hendsme abd appreciated by Alkibiades. That handsome, 
youths. high-born, and insolent youth, being in a complete 
state of intoxication, breaks in unexpectedly upon the com- 
pany, all of whom are as yet sober: he enacts the part of a 
drunken man both in speech and action, which is described 
with a vivacity that would do credit to any dramatist. His 
presence is the signal for beginning to drink hard, and he 
especially challenges Sokrates to drink off, after him, as 
much wine as will fill the large water-vessel serving as 
cooler ; which challenge Sokrates forthwith accepts and exe- 
cutes, without being tle least affected by it. Alkibiades 
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instead of following the example of the others by delivering 
an encomium on Eros, undertakes to deliver one upon 
Sokrates. He proceeds to depict Sokrates as the votary of 
Eros Philosophus, wrapped up in the contemplation of beautiful 
youths, and employing his whole time in colloquy with them 
—yet as never losing his own self-command, even while 
acquiring a magical ascendancy over these companions.’ 
The abnormal exterior of Sokrates, resembling that of a 
Satyr, though concealing the image of a God within—the 
eccentric pungency of his conversation, blending banter with 
seriousness, homely illustrations with impressive principles— 
has exercised an influence at once fascinating, subjugating, 
humiliating. The impudent Alkibiades has been made to feel 
painfully his own unworthiness, even while receiving every mark 
of admiration from others. He has become enthusiastically 
devoted to Sokrates, whom he has sought to attach to him- 
self, and to lay under obligation, by tempting offers of every 
kind. The details of these offers are given with a fulness 
which cannot be translated to modern readers, and which 
even then required to be excused as the revelations of a 
drunken man. They present one of the boldest fictions in 
the Greek language—if we look at them in conjunction with 
the real character of Alkibiades as an historical person." 
Sokrates is found proof against every variety of temptation, 
however seductive to Grecian feeling. In his case, Eros 
Philosophus maintains his dignity as exclusively pure, senti- 
mental, and spiritual: while Alkibiades retires more humi- 
liated than ever. We are given to understand that the like 
@ Plato, Sympos. p. 216 C-D. Alkibiades—as the maximum of testi- 
¥ Plato, Sympos. p. 219. See also, | mony to the “invicta continentia” of 
respecting the historical Alkibiades | Sokrates—with the testimony to the 
ond his character, Thucyd. vi. 15, | surpassing beauty of Helen, borne b 
Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, Antisthenes, | such witnesses as the Trojan &npoye- 
apud Atheneum, xii. 534. powres and Priam himself (Hom. Iliad 
The invention of Plato goes beyond | iii. 156). One of the speakers in Athe- 
that of those ingenious men who re- | nseus censures severcly this portion of 
counted how P é and Lais had | the Platonic Symposion, xi. 506 C, 508 
failed in attempts to overcome the con- | D, v. 187 D. Porphyry (in his life of 
tinence of Xenokrates, Diog. L. iv. 7; | Plotinus, 15) tells us that the rhetor 
and the saying of Lais, &s ov« dr | Diophanes delivered an apology for 
dvdpds, AAA ax’ dvdplayros, dvacraly. | Alkibiades, in the presence of Plotinus ; 
Quintilian (viii. 4, 22-23) aptly ame. who was much displeased, and directed 
compares the description given by | Porphyry to compose a reply. 
VOL. Il. Q 


CHAP. AXNIV. 
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offers had been made to Sokrates by many other handsome 
youths also—especially by Charmides and Euthydemus—all 
of them being treated with the same quiet and repellant in- 
difference.’ Sokrates had kept on the vantage-ground as 
regards all:—and was regarded by all with the same mix- 
ture of humble veneration and earnest attachment. 

Not merely upon this point but upon others also, Alki- 
Perfect self. Diades recounts anecdotes of the perfect self-mastery 
nmandof of Sokrates: in endurance of cold, heat, hunger, 
eal an and fatigue—in contempt of the dangers of war, in 
oe bravery on the day of battle—even in the power of 
bearing more wine than any one else, without being intox- 
icated, whenever the occasion was such as to require him to 
drink ; though he never drank much willingly. While all his 
emotions are thus described as under the full controul of 
Reason and Eros Philosophus—his special gift and privilege 
was that of conversation—not less eccentric in manner, than 
potent, soul-subduing,' and provocative in its effects. 

After the speech of Alkibiades is concluded, the close of 
Drunkenness the banquet is described by the primary narrator. 
the closeof He himself, with Agathon and Aristophanes, and 
the Sympo- . . . 
sion—So- several other fresh revellers, continue to drink wine 

until all of them become dead drunk. While Phe- 
drus, Eryximachus, and others retire, Sokrates 


affected by 
it, but con- 
remains. His competency to bear the maximum of 


tinues his 
dialectic pro- 
COBB. 


s Plato, Symp. p. 222 B. ‘and the Peripatetic Hieronymus, all 
In the Hieron of Xenophon (xi. 11), composed treatises Mep) “Epwros, espe- 
(a conversation between the despot : cially wep! waidiucav épwrav (Athens. 
Hieron and the poet Simonides) the | xiii. 602-603). 
poet, exhorting Hieron to govern his! ¢ Plato, Sympos. pp. 221-222. 
subjects in a mild, beneficent, and: Alkibiades recites acts of distin- 
careful spirit, expatiates upon the _ guished courage performed by So- 
popularity and warm affection which | krates, at the siege of Potidsa as well 
he will thereby attract to himself from | as at the battle of Delium. 
them. Of this affection one manifesta- | About the potent efftct produced 


tion will be (he says) as follows :— 
Sore ob pdvov pidoio dv, &AAa kal 
éppo, bw avOpdxwr xal Tous Ka- 
Aovs ob wEeipgy, &AAA TEIpa- 
pevoy br attrav advéxer@ar 
&v oe Seou, &e. 

These words illustrate the adventure 


by the conversation of Sokrates upon 
his companions, compare Sympos. p. 
173 C-D. 

In the Xenophontic Apology (s. 18), 
Sokrates adverts to the undisturbed 
equanimity which he had shown during 
the long blockade of Athens after the 


described by Alkibiades in the Platonic ; battle of Asgospotami, while others 


Symposion. 


were bewailing the famine and other 


Herakleides of Pontus, Diksarchus, ' miseries. 
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wine without being disturbed by it, is tested to the full. 
Although he had before, in acceptance of the challenge of 
Alkibiades, swallowed the contents of the wine-cooler, he 
nevertheless continues all the night to drink wine in large 
bowls, along with the rest. All the while, however, he goes 
on debating his ordinary topics, even though no one is suffi- 
ciently sober to attend to him. His companions successively 
fall asleep, and at daybreak, he finds himself the only person 
sober," except Aristodemus (the narrator of the whole scene) 
who has recently waked after a long sleep. Sokrates quits 
the house of Agathon, with unclouded senses and undi- 
minished activity—bathes—and then visits the gymnasium 
at the Lykeion; where he passes all the day in his usual 
abundant colloquy.” 

The picture of Sokrates, in the Symposion, forms a natural 
contrast and complement to the picture of him in the 
Pheedon ; though the conjecture of Schleiermacher—* 
that the two together are intended to make up the 
Philosophus, or third member of the trilogy pro- other. 
mised in the Sophistés—is ingenious rather than convincing. 
The Phedon depicts Sokrates in his last conversation with 
his friends, immediately before his death; the Symposion 


Symposion 
and Phiedon 
—each is the 
antithesis 
and comple- 


« In Sympos. p. 176 B, Sokrates is 
recognised as duvaréraros xivew, above 
all the rest: no one can be com 
_withhim. In the two first books of the 
Treatise De Legibus, we shall find 
much to illustrate what is here said 
(in the Symposion) about the power 
ascribed to him of drinking more wine 
than any one else, without being at all 
affected by it. Plato discusses the 
subject of strong potations (ué@7) at 
great length; indeed he seems to fear 
that his readers will think he says too 
much upon it (i, 642 A). He con- 
siders it of great advantage to have 
a test to apply, such as wine, for the 
p of measuring the reason and 
self-command of different men, and 
of determining how much wine is suffi- 
cient to overthrow it, in each different 
case (i. 649 C-E;. Yon can make this 
trial (he argues) in each case, without 
any danger or harm; and you can thus 
escape the necessity of making the 


trial in a real case of emergency. 
Plato insists upon the ypela ris wéOns, 
as a genuine test, to be seriously em- 
ployed for the purpose of testing men’s 
reason and force of character (ii. p. 
673). In the Republic, too (iii. p. 
413 E), the vAaxes are required to 
be tested, in regard to their capacity of 
resisting pleasurable temptation, as 
well as pain and danger. 

Among the titles of the lost treatises 
of Theophrastus, we find one Mepi 
Mé@ys (Diog. L. v. 44). It is one of 
the compliments that the Emperor 
Marcus Antoninus (i. 16) pays to his 
father—That he was, like Sokrates, 
equally competent both to partake of, 
and to abstain from, the most seductive 
Sue without ever losing his 
calmness and self-mastery. 

v Plato, Sympos. p. 223. 

* Einleitung zum Gastmahl, p. 359 
seq. 
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presents him in the exuberance of life, health, and cheerful- 
ness: in both situations, we find the same attributes mani- 
fested—perfect equanimity and self-command, proof against _ 
every variety of disturbing agency—whether tempting or 
terrible—absorbing interest in philosophical dialectic. The 
first of these two elements, if it stood alone, would be virtuous 
sobriety, yet not passing beyond the limit of mortal virtue: 
the last of the two superadds a higher element, which Plato 
conceives to transcend the limit of mortal virtue, and to 
depend upon divine inspiration or madness.’ 

The Symposion of Plato affords also an interesting subject 
Symposton of of comparison with that of his contemporary Xeno- 


pared ith ,. Phon, as to points of agreement as well as of differ- 
phon. ence.* Xenophon states in the beginning that he 


intends to describe what passed in a scene where he himself 
was present ; because he is of opinion that the proceedings of 
excellent men, in hours of amusement, are net less worthy 
of being recorded than those of their serious hours. Both 
Plato and Xenophon take for their main subject a festive 
banquet, destined to celebrate the success of ® young man in 


Y Plato, Phedrus, p. 256 C-E. ow- 
dpoobyn Ovnth—epwrikh pavla: cwppo- 
obyn dvOpwxlyn—Oela pavla. Compare 
p. 244 B. 

2 Pontianus, one of the speakers in 
Athenzus (xi. 504), touches upon some 
points of this comparison, with a view 
of illustrating the real or supposed 
enmity between Plato and Xenophon ; 
an enmity not in itself improbable, yet 
not sufficiently proved. 

Athenzeus had before him the Sym- 
posion of Epikurus (not preserved, as 
well as those of Plato, Xenophon. and 
Aristotle (xv. 674) ; and we learn from 
him some of its distinctive points. 
Masurius (the speaker in Athenmus, 
v. init.) while he recognises in the 
Symposia of Xenophon and Plato a 
dramatic variety of characters and 
smartness—finds fault with both, but 
especially with Plato, for levity, rude- 
ness, indecency, vulgarity, sneering, 
&c. The talk was almost entirely 
upon love and joviality. In the Sym- 
posion of Epikurus, on the contrary, 
nothing was said about these topics; 


the guests were fewer, the conversation 
was grave and dull, upon dry topics 
of science, such as the atomic theo 
(xpophras arducv, v. 3,187 B. 177 B. 
"Enlxovpos 8¢ cuurdcioy gidrordpay 
udvov xexolnra:), and even upon bodily 
ailments, such as indigestion or fever 
(187 C). The philosophers present 
were made by Epikurus to on 
their debate in so friendly a spirit, that 
the critic calls them “ flatterers prais- 
ing each other;” while he terms the 
Platonic guests ‘“‘sneerers insulting 
each other” ‘puxrnpicreéy &AANAOUS 
Tw0a(évrwy, 182 A), though this is 
much more true about the Xenophontic 
Symposion than about the Platonic. 
He remarks farther that the Symposion 
of Epikurus included no libation or 
offering to the Gods (179 D). 

It is curious to note these peculiarities 
in the compositions (now lost) of a 
poleeoe like Epikurus, whom many 

istorians of philosophy represent as 
thinking about nothing but convivial 
and sexun! pleasure. 
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a competitive struggle. In Plato, the success is one of mind 
and genius—Agathon has gained the prize of tragedy: in 
~ Xenophon, it is one of bodily force and skill—Autolykus 
victor in the pankration. The Symposion of Xenophon differs 
from that of Plato, in the same manner as the Memorabilia of 
Xenophon generally differ from the Sokratic dialogues of 
Plato—that is, by approaching much nearer to common life 
and reality. It describes a banquet such as was likely enough 
to take place, with the usual accompaniments—a professional 
jester, and a Syracusan ballet-master who brings with him a 
dancing-girl, a girl to play on the flute and harp, and a hand- 
some youth. These artists contribute to the amusement of 
the company by music, dancing, throwing up balls and catch- 
ing them again, jumping into and out of acircle of swords. 
All this would have occurred at an ordinary banquet: here, 
it is accompanied and followed by remarks of pleasantry, buf- 
foonery, and taunt, interchanged between the guests, Nearly 
all the guests take part, more or less: but Sokrates is made 
the prominent figure throughout. He repudiates the offer of 
scented unguents: but he recommends the drinking of wine, 
though moderately, and in small cups. The whole company 
are understood to be somewhat elevated with wine, but not 
one of them becomes intoxicated. Sokrates not only talks as 
much fun as the rest, but even sings, and speaks of learning 
to dance, jesting on his own corpulence.* Most part of the 
scene is broad farce, in the manner, though not with all the 
humour, of Aristophanes.” The number and variety of the 
persons present is considerable, greater than in most of the 
_ Aristophanic plays. Kallias, Lykon, Autolykus, Sokrates, 
Antisthenes, Hermogenes, Nikeratus, Kritobulus, have each 
his own peculiarity: and a certain amount of vivacity and 
amusement arises from the way in which each of them is re- 
quired, at the challenge of Sokrates, to declare on what it is 
that he most prides himself. Sokrates himself carries the 


* Xenophon, Sympos. vii. 1, ii. 18- ; Aristophanic, ii. 14; also that of An- 
19. xpoydorwp, &c. tisthenes respecting the bad temper of 

b The taunt ascribed to the jester | Xanthippé, ii. 10; and the caricature 
Philippus, about the cowardice of the | of the movements of the dpxnorpls b 
demagogue Peisander, is completely | Philippus, ii. 21. Compare also iii. if. 
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burlesque farther than any of them; pretending to be equal 
in personal beauty to Kritobulus, and priding himself upon 
the function of a pander, which he professes to exercise. 
Antisthenes, however, is offended, when Sokrates fastens upon 
him a similar function ; but the latter softens the meaning of 
the term so as to appease him. In general, each guest is 
made to take pride in something the direct reverse of that 
which really belongs to him; and to defend his thesis in a 
strain of humorous parody. Antisthenes, for example, boasts 
of his wealth.© The Syracusan ballet-master is described as 
jealous of Sokrates, and as addressing to him some remarks 
of offensive rudeness; which Sokrates turns off, and even 
begins to sing, for the purpose of preventing confusion and ill- 
temper from spreading among the company :4 while he at the 
same time gives prudent advice to the Syracusan about the 
exhibitions likely to be acceptable. 

Though the Xenophontic Symposion is declared to be an 
Small pro. alternate mixture of banter and seriousness,’ yet the 
perverioa, ODLy long serious argument or lecture delivered is 
phonuesym- that by Sokrates; in which he pronounces a pro- 
ee fessed panegyric upon Eros, but at the same time 
pointedly distinguishes the sentimental from the sensual. 
He denounces the latter, and confines his panegyric to the 
former—selecting Kallias and Autolykus as honourable ex- 
amples of it.‘ 

The Xenophontic Symposion closes with a pantomimic 
scene of Dionysus and Ariadné as lovers, represented (at the 
instance of Sokrates) by the Syracusan ballet-master and his 


¢ Xen. Symp. c. 4-5. xevtpl(e: eis Tov dvrixadov tpwra abrod 
d Xen. Symp. vi. Adtyn pev 7 war wappnoid(er@a. 
pola otrw karecBéoGn, Vii. 1-5. | The contrast between the customs of 


Epiktétus insists upon this feature the Thebans and Elecians, and those of 
in the character of Sokrates—his the Lacedsemonians, is again noted by 
patience and power of soothing angry Xenophon, Rep. Laced. ii. 13. Plato 


men (ii. 12-14). puts (Symp. 182) a like contrast into 
e Xen. Symp. iv. 28. dvaulf Erxw- the mouth of Pausanias, assimilating 
Way re kal éonovdacay, viii. 41. the customs of Athens in this respect 


€ Xen. Symp. viii. 24. The argu- to those of Sparta. The comparison 
ment against the sensual is enforced between Plato and Xenophon is here 
with so much warmth that Sokrates is curious; we see how much more 
mate to advert to the fact of his being copious and inventive is the reasoning 
elate with wine—8 re yap olvos ovve- of Platu. 
walpet, Kal 6 del avvotxos duol Epws 
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staff. This is described as an exciting spectacle to most of 
the hearers, married as well as unmarried, who retire with 
agreeable emotions. Sokrates himself departs with Lykon 
and Kallias, to be present at the exercise of Autolykus.é 

We see thus that the Platonic Symposion is much more 
ideal, and departs farther from common practice and een: 
sentiment, than the Xenophontic. It discards all more idea 
the common accessories of a banquet (musical or dental than 
dancing artists), and throws the guests altogether phontic 
upon their own powers of rhetoric and dialectic, for amuse- 
ment. If we go through the different encomiums upon Eros, 
by Pheedrus, Pausanias, Eryximachus, Aristophanes, Agathon, 
Diotima—we shall appreciate the many-coloured forms and 
exuberance of the Platonic imagination, as compared with 
the more restricted range and common-place practical sense 
of Xenophon.® All the Platonic speakers are accomplished 
persons—a man of letters, a physician, two successful poets, 
a prophetess : the Xenophontic personages, except Sokrates 
and Antisthenes, are persons of ordinary capacity. The 
Platonic Symposion, after presenting Eros in five different 
points of view, gives pre-eminence and emphasis to a sixth, 
in which Eros is regarded as the privileged minister and con- 
ductor to the mysteries of philosophy, both the lowest and 
the highest: the Xenophontic Symposion dwells upon one 
view only of Eros (developed by Sokrates), and cites Kallias 
as example of it, making no mention of philosophy. The 
Platonic Symposion exalts Sokrates, as the representative of 
Eros Philosophus, to a pinnacle of elevation which places him 
above human fears and weaknesses!—coupled however with 
that eccentricity which makes the vulgar regard a philoso- 
pher as out of his mind: the Xenophontic Symposion pre- 

© Xen. Symp, viii. 5, ix. 7. The is drawn by Plato himself in the 
cloge of the Xenophontic Symposion is, | Pheedrus — @ela pavia as contrasted 
to a great degree, in harmony with with gwopocuvy Ovnrh 2 296 FE). 
modern sentiment, though what is | Compare Athensous, v. 187 
there expressed would probably be left | ! Plato, Phiedrus, p. 219 E. yvov- 
to be understood. The Plutonic Sym- | @eretras pay tnd TaY TOAA@Y ws mapa- 
posion departs altogether from that | «vay», evOovord fw Se AdAnOe Tovs 
sentiment. wo\Aots —airiay Exe: ws pavin@s Siaxel- 


’ The difference between the two pevos. 
coincides very much with that which 
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sents him only as a cheerful, amiable companion, advising 
temperance, yet enjoying a convivial hour, and contributing 
more than any one else to the general hilarity. 

Such are the points of comparison which present themselves 
between the same subject as handled by these two eminent 
contemporaries, both of them companions, and admirers of 
Sokrates: and each handling it in his own manner.* 

I have already stated that the first half of the Phsedrus 


Second half differs materially from the second; and that its 
drus—passes three discourses on the subject of Eros (the first two 
on Rhetoric depreciating Eros, the third being an effusion of 
wet bighflown and poetical panegyric on the same 
cree, theme) may be better understood by being looked at 


in conjunction with the Symposion. The second half of the 
Pheedrus passes into a different discussion, criticising the dis- 
course of Lysias as a rhetorical composition: examining the 


k Which of these two Symposia was 
latest in date of composition we cannot 
determine with certainty: though it 
seems certain that the latest of the two 
was not composed in imitation of the 
earliest. 

From the allusion to the 8:olxiors of 
Mantineia (p. 193 A) we know that 
the Platonic Symposion must have 
been composed after 385 B.c.: there is 
great probability also, though not full 
certainty, that it was composed during 
the time when Mantineia was still an 
aggregate of separate villages and not 
a town—that is between 385-370 b.c., 
in which latter year Mantineia was 
re-established as a city. The Xeno- 

hontic Symposion affords no mark of 
date of composition : Xenophon reports 
it as having been himself present. It 
does indeed contain, in the speech 
delivered by Sokrates (viii. 82), an 
allusion to, and a criticism upon, an 
opinion supported by Pausanias 6 
’"AydOwvos tod woinrotd epacr)s, who 
discourses in the Platonic Symposion ; 
and several critics think that this is an 
allusion by Xenophon to the Platonic 
Symposion. I think this opinion im- 
probable. It would require us to sup- 
pose that Xenophon is inaccurate, since 
the opinion which he ascribes to 
Pausanias is not delivered by Pau- 
sanias in the Platonic Symposion, but 


by Phedrus. Atheneus ‘v. 216) re- 
marks that the opinion is not delivered 
by Pausanias, but he does not remark 
that it 7s delivered by Phwdrus. He 
remarks tliat there was no known 
written composition of Pausanias him- 
self: and he seems to suppose that 
Xenophon must have alluded to the 
Platonic Symposion, but that he quoted 
it inaccurately or.out of another version 
of it, different from what we now read. 
Athenswus wastes reasoning in proving 
that the conversation described in the 
Platonic Symposion cannot have really 
occurred at the time to which Plato 
assigns it. This is unimportant: the 
speeches are doubtless all composed by 
Plato. If Athenseus was anxious to 
prove anachronism against Plato, I am 
surprised that he did not notice that of 
the d:olxiois of Mantineia mentioned 
in & conversation supposed to have 
taken place in the presence of Sokrates, 
who died in 399 B.c. 

I incline to believe that the allusion 
of Xenophon is not intended to apply 
to the Symposion of Plato. Xenophon 
ascribes one opinion to Pausanias, 
Plato ascribes another; this is noway 
inconceivable. I therefore remain in 
doubt whether the Xenophontic or the 
Platonic Symposion is earliest. Com- 
pare the Pref. of Schneider to the 
former, pp. 140-143. 
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principles upon which the teaching of Rhetoric as an Art 
either is founded, or ought to be founded: and estimating the 
efficacy of written discourse generally, as a means of working 
upon or instructing other minds. 

I heard one of our active political citizens (says Phedrus) 


severely denounce Lysias, and fasten upon him with Lysias 1s 
contempt, many times over, the title of a logo- grapnerby” 
grapher. Active politicians will not consent to cians. eae 
compose and leave behind them written discourses, convey by 
for fear of being called Sophists! To write dis- Socrates de 
courses (replies Sokrates) is noway discreditable: the the only . 
hether a 


real question is, whether he writes them well." And Wheuere 

the same question is the only one proper to be asked well or ill? 

about other writers on all subjects—public or private, in prose or 
in verse. How to speak well, and how to write well—is the 
problem." Is there any art or systematic method, capable of 
being laid down beforehand and defended upon principle, for 
accomplishing the object well? Or does a man succeed only 
by unsystematic knack or practice, such as he can neither 
realise distinctly to his own consciousness, nor describe to 


others ? 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 257 C. 

™ Plato, Phedrus, pp. 257 E, 258 D. 

The two appellations—aocyéypagos 
and gogior)s—are here coupled to- 
gether as terms of reproach, just as 
they stand coupled in Demosthenes, 
Fals. Leg. p. 417. It is plain that 
both am A ra acquired their dis- 
creditable import mainly from the col- 
lateral circumstance that the persons 
so denominated took money for their 
compositions or teaching. The Aoyé- 
ypahos wrote for pay, and on behalf of 
any client who could pay him. In the 
strict etymological sense, neither of 
the two terms would imply any re- 

roach. 

Yet Plato, in this dialogue, when he 
is discussing the worth of the reproach- 
ful imputation fastened on Lysias, takes 
the term Aoydéypa¢gos only in this ety- 
mological, literal sense, omitting to 
notice the collateral association which 
really gave point to it and made it 
serve the purpose of a hostile s er. 
This is the more remarkable, use 


we find Plato multiplying opportuni- 
ties, even on unsuitable occasions, of 
taunting the Sophists with the fact 
that they took money. Here in the 
Pheedrus, we should have expected that 
if he noticed the imputation at all, he 
would notice it in the sense intended 
by the speaker. In this sense, indeed, 
it would not have suited the purpose 
of his argument, since he wishes to 
make it an introduction to a philoso- 
phical estimate of the value of writing 
as a means of instruction. 

Heindorf observes, that Plato has 
used a similar liberty in comparing 
the Aoyéypapos to the proposer of a 
law or decree. “ Igitur, quum solemne 
legum initium ejusmodi esset, &ote 77 
Bovaji, &c., Plato aliter longé quam 
vulgo acciperetur, neque sine calumni& 
q interpretatus est” (ad p. 258). 

2 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 259 E. 8p 
Kadw@s Exe: Adcyew re kal ypdoey, nal 
8arn ph, oxerréoy.—e. 89, p. 258 E. 
tls & tpéwos Tov Kadds re kal ph 
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First let us ask—When an orator addresses himself to a 
Question listening crowd upon the common themes—Good 
ing the art of and Evil, Just and Unjust—is it necessary that he 
or speaking Should know what is really and truly good and evil, 


be aught just and unjust? Most rhetorical teachers affirm, 
or principle? that it is enough if he knows what the audience or 


su-cessftl the people generally believe to be so: and that to 


rhetor suc- 


eed only by that standard he must accommodate himself, if he 
knack? = wishes to persuade.° 

He may persuade the people under these circumstances 
Theory or (replies Sokrates), but if he does so, it will be to 
Sckrates— their misfortune and to hisown. He ought to know 


of persuasion the real truth—not merely what the public whom 


foundedopen he addresses believe to be the truth—respecting 
ond etandy. just and unjust, good and evil, &c. There can be 


sontience to NO genuine art of speaking, which is not founded 
the truth. upon knowledge of the truth, and upon adequate 
philosophical comprehension of the subject-matter? The 
rhetorical teachers take too narrow a view of rhetoric, when 
they confine it to public harangues addressed to the assembly 
or to the Dikastery. Rhetoric embraces all guidance of the 
mind through words, whether in public harangue or private 
conversation, on matters important or trivial. Whether it be 
a controversy between two litigants in a Dikastery, causing 
the Dikasts to regard the same matters now as being just and 
good, presently as being unjust and evil: or between two 
dialecticians like Zeno, who could make his hearers view the 
same subjects as being both like and unlike—both one and 
many—both in motion and at rest: in either case the art (if 
there be any art) and its principles are the same. You ought 
to assimilate every thing to every thing, in all cases where 
assimilation is possible: if your adversary assimilates in like 
manner, concealing the process from his hearers, you must 
convict and expose his proceedings. Now the possibility or 
facility of deception in this way will depend upon the extent 
of likeness between things. If there be much real likeness, 


° Plato, Phsedrus, p. 260 A. P Plato, Phaodrus, pp. 260-261. 
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deception is easy, and one of them may easily be passed off 
as the other: if there be little likeness, deception will be diffi- 
cult. An extensive acquaintance with the real resemblances 
of things, or in other words with truth, constitutes the neces- 
sary basis on which all oratorical art must proceed.4 

Sokrates then compares the oration of Lysias with his own 
two orations (the first depreciating, the second extol- 
ling, Eros) in the point of view of art; to see how far Bic.” be. 
they are artistically constructed. Among the mat- frie 
ters of discourse, there are some on which all men if own. 
are agreed, and on which therefore thé speaker may énuy ander. 
assume. established unanimity in his audience: tmecda 


fined what 
there are others on which great dissension and dis- te meant by 


cord prevails. Among the latter (the topics of dtd net de- 
dissension), questions about just and unjust, good sa 
and evil, stand foremost:* it is upon these that deception is 
most easy, and rhetorical skill most efficacious. Accordingly, 
an orator should begin by understanding to which of these 
two categories the topic which he handles belongs: If it 
belongs to the second category (those liable to dissension) he 
ought, at the outset, to define what he himself means by it, 
and what he intends the audience to understand. Now Eros 
is a topic on which great dissension prevails. It ought 
therefore to have been defined at the commencement of the 
discourse. This Sokrates in his discourse has done: but Lysias 
has omitted to do it, and has assumed Eros to be obviously and 
unanimously apprehended by every one. Besides, the suc- 
cessive points in the discourse of Lysias do not hang together 
by any thread of necessary connection, as they ought to do if 
the discourse were put together according to rule.’ 
Farthermore, in the two discourses of Sokrates, not merely 
was the process of logical definition exemplified im Logical pro. 


cesses 


the case of Eros—but also the process of logical nition ana 


vision — 


division, in the case of Madness or Irrationality. bows ot nem 


This last extensive genus was divided first into two inthe two - 


iscourses of 


species—Madness, from human distemper—Mad- Sekrates 


a Plato, Phasdrus, p. 262. pare Plato, Alkibiad. i. p. 109. 
t Plato, Phedrus, p. 263 B. Com- * Plato, Phedrus, pp. 263-265. 
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ness, from divine inspiration, carrying a man out of the cus- 
tomary orthodoxy.’ Next, this last species was again divided 
into four branches or sub-species, according to the God from 
whom the inspiration proceeded, and according to the cha- 
racter of the inspiration—the prophetic, emanating from 
Apollo—the ritual or mystic, from Dionysus—the poetic, 
from the Muses—the amatory, from Eros and Aphrodité." 
Now both these processes, definition and division, are familiar 
to the true dialectician or philosopher: but they are not less 
essential in rhetoric also, if the process is performed with 
genuine art. The speaker ought to embrace in his view 
many particular cases, to gather together what is common to 
all, and to combine them into one generic concept, which is 
to be embodied in words as the definition. He ought also 
to perform the counter-process: to divide the genus not into 
parts arbitrary and incoherent (like a bad cook cutting up an 
animal without regard to the joints) but into legitimate spe- 
cies ;* each founded on some positive and assignable charac- 
teristic. ‘It is these divisions and combinations (says So- 
krates) to which I am devotedly attached, in order that I 
may become competent for thought and discourse: and if 
there be any one else whom I consider capable of thus 
contemplating the One and the Many as they stand in 
nature—I follow in the footsteps of that man as in those 
of a God. I call such a man, rightly or wrongly, a Dia- 
lectician.” ’ 

This is Dialectic (replies Phsedrus); but it is not Rhe- 
toric, as Thrasymachus and other professors teach the art. 


t Plato, Pheedr. p. 265 A. &4d Oelas 
etadAayis tay eiwOdrov voulnewr, 

® Plato, Phedrus, p. 265. 

x Plato, Phadrus, pp. 265-266. 

eis play re idday cuvoparta yew Te 
mwodAaxy §=Sieoxappéva, fy exacrov 
dpi(opevos SHAov woin wep) ob by del 
Siddoney CO€An. 

To wdAw Kat’ ef8n SivarOa téuvery, 
xar’ kpOpa f xépuxe, eal ph exixeipeiy 
Katayvuve: uépos undsty, kaxod payelpou 
Tpéxy xpwuevoy. 

Seneca, Epist. 89, p. 395, ed. Gronov. 


“Faciam ergo quod exigis, et philoso- ! Aexrixods. 


phiam in partes, non in frusta, dividum. 
Dividi enim illam, non concidi, utile 


Y Plato, Pheedrus, p. 266. 
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What else is there worth having (says Sokrates), which 
these professors teach? The order and distribution view of 


: . ‘ Sokrates— 
of a discourse: first, the exordium, then recital, ‘That there is 


. ‘ . no real Art 
proof, second proof, refutation, recapitulation at the of ae 
close: advice how to introduce maxims or similes: ie see . 
receipts for moving the anger or compassion of the Dialect 
dikasts. Such teaching doubtless enables a speaker =! teaching 


. is empty and 
to produce considerable effect upon popular assem- les. 


blies:* but it is not the art of rhetoric. It is an assemblage 
of preliminary accomplishments, necessary before a man can 
acquire the art: but it is not the art itself. You must know 
when, how far, in what cases, and towards what persons, to 
employ these accomplishments :* otherwise you have not 
learnt the art of rhetoric. You may just as well consider 
yourself a physician because you know how to bring about 
vomit and purging—or a musician, because you know how to 
wind up or unwind the chords of your lyre. These teachers 
mistake the preliminaries or antecedents of the art, for the 
art itself. It is in the right, measured, seasonable, combina- 
tion and application of these preliminaries, in different doses 
adapted to each special matter and audience—that the art of 
rhetoric consists. And this is precisely the thing which the 
teacher does not teach, but supposes the learner to acquire 
for himself.° 

The true art of rhetoric (continues Sokrates) embraces a 
larger range than these teachers imagine. It deals whatte art 

. ° : ‘ of Rhetoric 
with mind, as the medical researches of Hippo- ought to oe 
krates deal with body—as a generic total with all wippokrates 
its species and varieties, and as essentially relative dical art 
to the totality of external circumstances. First, Hippo- 
krates investigates how far the body is, in every particular 
man, simple, homogeneous, uniform: and how far it is com- 
plex, heterogeneous, multiform, in the diversity of indi- 
viduals. If it be one and the same, or in so far as it is one 
and the same, he examines what are its properties in relation 


* Plato, Phsodrus, pp. 267-268. Srore Exacta Tobrwy woeiy, kal péxpt 
- ® Plato, Pheedrus, p. 268. épéo@a | dxdcou; 
el xpocerlorara: xa) odorivas Sef xat| » Plato, Phedrus, p. 269, 
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to each particular substance acting upon it or acted upon by 
it. In so far as it is multiform and various, he examines and 
compares each of the different varieties, in the same manner, 
to ascertain its properties in relation to every substance. It 
is in this way that Hippokrates discovers the nature or essence 
of the human body, distinguishing its varieties, and bringing 
the medical art to bear upon each, according to its different 
properties. This is the only scientific or artistic way of pro- 
ceeding. 

Now the true rhetor ought to deal with the human mind in 
artoftbe- like manner. His task is to work persuasion in the 
toric ought He 


toincludea minds of certain men by means of discourse. 
systematic 


classification hag therefore first, to ascertain how far all mind is 

minds g 
with all thelr One and the same, and what are the affections 
of discourses belonging to it universally in elation to other 
varene things: next, to distinguish the different varieties of 
must know minds, together with the properties, susceptibilities, 
the ober, and active aptitudes, of each: carrying the subdivi- 
cachet. ion down until he comes to a variety no longer 
cular case. 


admitting division. He must then proceed to dis- 
tinguish the different varieties of discourse, noting the effects 
which each is calculated to produce or to hinder, and the dif- 
ferent ways in which it is likely to impress different minds.° 
Such and such men are persuadeable by such and such dis- 
courses—or the contrary. Having framed these two general 
classifications, the rhetor must on each particular occasion 
acquire a rapid tact in discerning to which class of minds the 
personsewhom he is about to address belong: and therefore 


¢ Plato, Phsedrus, p. 270. 
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‘what class of discourses will be likely to operate on them 
persuasively. He must farther know those subordinate arti- 
fices of speech on which the professors insist; and he must 
also be aware of the proper season and limit within which 
each can be safely employed.® 

Nothing less than this assemblage of acquirements (says 
Sokrates) will suffice to constitute a real artist, 
either in speaking or writing. Arduous and fa- 
tiguing indeed the acquisition is: but there is no 
easier road. And those who tell us that the rhetor 
need not know what is really true, but only what 
his audience will believe to be true—must be re- 
minded that this belief, on the part of the audience, 
arises from the likeness of that which they believe, to 
the real truth. Accordingly, he who knows the real truth 
will be cleverest in suggesting apparent or quasi-truth adapted 
to their feelings. Ifa man is bent on becoming an artist in 
rhetoric, he must go through the process here marked out: 
yet undoubtedly the process is so laborious, that rhetoric, 
when he has acquired it, is no adequate reward. We ought 
to learn how to speak and act in a way agreeable to the 
Gods, and this is worth all the trouble necessary for acquiring 
it. But the power of speaking agreeably and effectively to 
men, is not of sufficient moment to justify the expenditure of 
so much time and labour." 

We have now determined what goes to constitute genuine 
art, in speaking or in writing. But how far is writ- guostion 
ing, even when art is applied to it, capable of pro- fo" var 
ducing real and permanent effect? or indeed of }ihicr tte 
having art applied to it at all? Sokrates Beane 
himself—Only to a small degree. Writing will 
impart amusement and satisfaction for the moment : 


The Rheto- 
rical Artist 
must farther 
become pos- 
sessed of real 
truth, as well 
as that which 
his auditors 
believe to 

be truth. 

He fs not 
sufficiently 
rewarded for 
this labour. 


@DSWers i: can do 


little—Rea- 
sons why. 
Writing may 
remind the 
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reader of it will remind the reader of something which he 


ready knows. knew before, if he really did know. But in respect 
to any thing which he did not know before, it will neither 
teach nor persuade him: it may produce in him an impres- 
sion or fancy that he is wiser than he was before, but such 
impression is illusory, and at best only transient. Writing is 
like painting—one and the same to all readers, whether 
young or old, well or ill-informed. It cannot adapt itself to 
the different state of mind of different persons, as we have 
declared that every finished speaker ought to do. It cannot 
answer questions, supply deficiencies, reply to objections, 
rectify misunderstanding. It is defenceless against all assail- 
ants. It supersedes and enfeebles the memory, implant- 
ing only a false persuasion of knowledge without the reality! 

Any writer therefore, in prose or verse—Homer, Solon, or 
Netther wit. Y8ia8s—who imagines that he can by a ready-made 


ten words. composition, however carefully turned,* if simply 
Sil woduze Reard or read without eross-examination or oral com- 
cin ment, produce any serious and permanent effect in 
te: hi ° e e 

Dislecti¢ ana persuading or teaching, beyond a temporary gra- 
caticnare tification — falls into a disgraceful error. If he 


neces’ intends to accomplish any thing serious, he must be 
competent to originate spoken discourse more effective than 
the written. The written word is but a mere phantom or 
ghost of the spoken word: which latter is the only legitimate 
offspring of the teacher, springing fresh and living out of his 
mind, and engraving itself profoundly on the mind of the 
hearer.' The speaker must know, with discriminative compre- 
hension, and in logical subdivision, both the matter on which 
he discourses, and the minds of the particular hearers to 


1 Plato, Pheedrus, p. 
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whom he addresses himself. He will thus be able to adapt 
the order, the distribution, the manner of presenting his sub- 
ject, to the apprehension of the particular hearers and the 
exigencies of the particular moment. He will submit to 
cross-examination,™ remove difficulties, and furnish all addi- 
tional explanations which the case requires. By this process 
he will not indeed produce that immediate, though flashy 
and evanescent, impression of suddenly. acquired knowledge, 
which arises from the perusal of what is written. He will 
sow seed which for a long time appears buried under ground; — 
but which, after such interval, springs up and ripens into 
complete and lasting fruit." By repeated dialectic debate, 
he will both familiarise to his own mind and propagate in his 
fellow-dialogists, full knowledge; together with all the mani- 
fold reasonings bearing on the subject, and with the power also 
of turning it on many different sides, of repelling objections, 
and clearing up obscurities. It is not from writing, but from 
dialectic debate, artistically diversified and adequately pro- 
longed, that full and deep teaching proceeds; prolific in its 
own ature, communicable indefinitely from every new dis- 
ciple to others, and forming a source of intelligence and hap- 
piness to all.° 

This blending of philosophy with rhetoric, which pervades 
the criticisms on Lysias in the Pheedrus, is farther illustrated 
by the praise bestowed upon Isokrates in contrast with 
Lysias. Isokrates occupied that which Plato in Euthy- 
démus calls “the border country between philosophy and 
politics.” Many critics declare (and I think with probable 
reason?) that Isokrates is the person intended (without being 
named) in the passage just cited from the Euthydémus, In 
the Pheedrus, Isokrates is described as the intimate friend of 
Sokrates, still young; and is pronounced already superior 
in every way to Lysias—likely to become superior in future 
to all the rhetors that have ever flourished—and destined 

m Plato, Pheedrus, p. 278 C. ei piv dwoderta, &o. 
eidas Ff TaANOes ribs ‘ouvddnxe TavuTa = Plato, Phsedrus, p. 276 A. 
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probably to arrive even at the divine mysteries of philo- 
sophy.1 

When we consider that the Pheedrus was pretty sure to 
bring upon Plato a good deal of enmity—since it attacked, by 
name, both Lysias, a resident at Athens of great influence 
and ability, and several other contemporary rhetors more or 
less celebrated—we can understand how Plato became dis- 
posed to lighten this amount of enmity by a compliment paid 

to Isokrates. This latter rhetor, a few years older than Plato, 
~ was the son of opulent parents at Athens, and received a good 
education; but when his family became impoverished by the 
disasters at the close of the Peloponnesian war, he established 
himself as a teacher of rhetoric at Chios: after some time, 
however, he returned to Athens, and followed the same pro- 
fession there. He engaged himself also, like Lysias, in com- 
posing discourses for pleaders before the dikastery™ and for 
speakers in the assembly ; by which practice he acquired both 
fortune and reputation. Later in life, he relinquished these 
harangues destined for real persons on real occasions, and 
confined himself to the composition of discourses (intended, 
not for contentious debate, but for the pleasure and instruc- 
tion of hearers) on general questions—social, political, and 
philosophical: at the same time receiving numerous pupils 
from different cities of Greece. Through such change, he 
came into a sort of middle position between the rhetoric of 
Lysias and the dialectic of Plato: insomuch that the latter, 
at the time when he composed the Pheedrus, had satisfaction 
in contrasting him favourably with Lysias, and in prophesying 


4 Plato, Pheedr. p. 279 A. 

® Dionys. H. De Isocrate Judicium, 
p. 576. Seopas wdvv wodAds BixaviKay 
Adywr wepipépecOal gnow bed Tév 
BiBAtornwAay ’ApiotoréAns, &c. 

Plutarch, Vit. x. Oratt. pp. 837-838. 

The Athenian Polykrates had been 
forced, by loss of property, to quit 
Athens and undertake the work of a 
Sophist in Cyprus. Isokrates expresses 
much sympathy for him: it was a 
misfortune like what had happened to 
himeelf (Orat. xi. Busiris 1), Compare , 
De Permutation. Or. xv. s. 172, 

The assertion made by Isokrates— | 


that he did not compose political and 
judicial orations, to be spoken by in- 
dividuals for real causes and public 
discussions—may be true compara- 
tively, and with reference to a certain 
period of his life. But it is only to be 
received subject to much reserve and 
qualification. Even out of the twenty- 
one orations of Isokrates which we 
possess, the last five are composed to 
be spoken by pleaders before the 
dikastery.. They are such discourses 
as the logographers, Lysias among the 
rest, were called upon to furnish, and 
paid for furnishing. 
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that he would make yet greater progress towards philosophy. 
But at the time when Plato composed the Euthydémus, his 
feeling was different.* In the Pheedrus, Isokrates is compared 
with Lysias and other rhetors, and in that comparison Plato 
presents him as greatly superior: in the Kuthydémus, he is 
compared with philosophers as well as with rhetors, and is 
even announced as disparaging philosophy generally: Plato 
then declares him to be a presumptuous half-bred, and extols 
against him even the very philosopher whom he himself had 
just been caricaturing. To apply a Platonic simile, the most 
beautiful ape is ugly compared with man—the most beautiful 
man is an ape compared with the Gods:* the same inter- 
mediate position between rhetoric and philosophy is assigned 
by Plato to Isokrates. 

From the pen of Isokrates also, we find various passages 
apparently directed against the viri Socratici including Plato 
(though without his name): depreciating," as idle and worth- 
less, new political theories, analytical discussions on the prin- 
ciples of ethics, and dialectic subtleties: maintaining that the 
word philosophy was erroneously interpreted and defined by 
many contemporaries, in a sense too much withdrawn from 
practical results: and affirming that his own teaching was 
calculated to impart genuine philosophy. During the last 
half of Plato’s life, his school and that of Isokrates were the 
most celebrated among all that existed at Athens. There was 
competition between them, gradually kindling into rivalry. 
Such rivalry became vehement during the last ten years 
of Plato’s life, when his scholar Aristotle, then an aspiring 
young man of twenty-five, proclaimed a very contemptuous 
opinion of Isokrates, and commenced a new school of rhetoric 
in opposition to him.* Kephisodérus, a pupil of Isokrates, 

® Plato, Euthydém. p.306. I am in- | deiy xpocayopedew rhy pndty ey rE 
clined to agree with Ue veg in think- | wapévrTt ufre mpds 7 Adyew uhre pds 
ing that the Euthydémus is later than 7d xpdrrew wpeAovcay—rhy Kxadov- 
the Phadrus— Ueberweg, Aechtheit | névny iwd river pirocodlay ob elvas 
der Platon. Schriften, pp. 256-259-265. | onul, &. 

_ * Plato, Hipp. Major, p. 289. x Cicero, De Oratore, iii. 35, 141; 

« Isokrates, Orat. x. 1 (Hel. Enc.);  Orator. 19, 62; Numenius, ap. Euseb, 
Orat. v. (Philipp.) 12; Or. xiii. (So- | Prep. Evang. xiv. 6, 9. See Stahr, 


phist.) 9-24; Orat. xv. (Permut.) sect. ' Aristotelia, i. p. 63 seq., ii. p. 44 seq. 
285-290. iArocoplay uty ody ob olua:| Schroeder's Questiones Isocrates 
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retaliated ; publishing against Aristotle, as well as against 
Plato, an acrimonious work which was still read some centuries 
afterwards. Theopompus, another eminent pupil of Isokrates, 
commented unfavourably upon .Plato in his writings; and 
other writers who did the same may probably have belonged 
to the Isokratean school.’ 

This is the true philosopher (continues Sokrates)—the man 


The Dialecu- Who alone is competent to teach truth about the 
Crow Exanl- just, good, and honourable.*. He who merely writes, 
ony man must not delude himself with the belief that upon 
who can ° . ° o,e ° 

really teach. these important topics, his composition can impart 
If the writer ° ° ° ° 

can do this any clear or lasting instruction. To mistake fancy 
thana writer, 


for reality hereupon, is equally disgraceful, whether 
the mistake be made by few or by many persons. If indeed 
the writer can explain to others orally the matters written—if 
he can answer all questions, solve difficulties, and supply the 
deficiencies, of each several reader—in that case he is something 
far more and better than a writer, and ought to be called a 
philosopher. But if he can do no more than write, he is no phi- 
losopher : he is only a poet, or nomographer, or logographer.* 


Lysias is only 
a logogra- 
‘pher: Iso- 


In this latter class stands Lysias. I expect (con- 
cludes Sokrates) something better from Isokrates, 


tes pro- ° e ee e 
mises to be- who gives promise of aspiring one day to genuine 


come a phi- 
losopher. 


philosophy.° 


(Utrecht, 1859), and Spengel’s work, 
Isokrates und Plato, are instructive in 
regard to these two contemporary lumi- 
naries of the intellectual world at 
Athens. But, unfortunately, we can 
make out few ascertainable facts. 
When I read the Oration De Permut., 
Or. xv. aaa rate by Isockrates about 
fifteen years before his own death, and 
about five years before the death of 
Plato, near 353 38.c.), I am impressed 
with the belief that many of his com- 
plaints about unfriendly and bitter 
criticism refer to the Platonic school 
of that day, Aristotle being one of its 
members. See sections 48-90-276, and 
seq. He certainly means the Sokratic 
men, and Plato as the most celebrated 
of them, when he talks of of wept rds 
eperhoes Kal axonpices, os a&ytiAo- 


yikobs Karovow—ol wepl ras Fpidas 
onovdd(ovres—those who are powerful 
in contentious dialectic, and at the 
same time cultivate geometry and 
astronomy, which others call &d0Acox/la 
and pixpoAcyia (280)—those who ex- 
horted hearers to virtue about which 
others knew nothing, and about which 
they themselves were in dispute. 
When he complains of the wepirro- 
Adyiat of the ancient Sophists, Em- 
pedokles, Ion, Parmenides, Melissus, 
&c., we cannot but suppose that he had 
in his mind the Timzeus of Plato also, 
though he avoids mention of the name. 

y Atheneus, iii. p. 122, ii.60; Dionys. 
Hal. Epistol. ad Cn. Pomp. p. 757. 

2 Plato, Phsedrus, p. 277 D-E. 

* Plato, Phedr. pp. 278-279. 

b Respecting the manner in which 
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I have already observed that I dissent from the hypothesis 
of Schleiermacher, Ast, and others, who regard the pate of the 
Phsedrus either as positively the earliest, or at least fovan early 
among the earliest, of the Platonic dialogues, com- ee 
posed several years before the death of Sokrates. I agree 
‘with Hermann, Stallbaum, and those other critics, who refer it 
to a much later period of Plato’s life; though I see no suffi- 
cient evidence to determine more exactly either its date or 
its place in the chronological series of dialogues. The views 
opened in the second half of the dialogue, on the theory of 
rhetoric and on the efficacy of written compositions as a means 
of instruction, are very interesting and remarkable. 

The written discourse of Lysias (presented to us as one 
greatly admired at the time by his friends, Pheedrus gitician 
among them) is contrasted first with a pleading on $7 "7 4, 
the same subject (though not directed towards the Ore His 


attainment of the same end) by Sokrates (supposed Rhetrie is 


to be improvised on the occasion); next with a second fate than 
pleading of Sokrates directly opposed to the former, “*"** 
and intended as a recantation. These three discourses are 
criticised from the rhetorical point of view,° and are made the 
handle for introducing to us a theory of rhetoric. The second 
discourse of Sokrates, far from being Sokratic in tenor, is the 
most exuberant effusion of mingled philosophy, poetry, and 
mystic theology, that ever emanated from Plato. 

The theory of rhetoric too is far more Platonic than So- 


kratic. The peculiar vein of Sokrates is that of con- His theory 
pees iris in 


fessed ignorance, ardour in enquiry, and testing cross- the Rhetor, 
examination of all who answer his questions. But already a» 
in the Phedrus we find Plato (under the name of sssumes that 
Sokrates) assuming, as the basis of his theory, that have been 


already re- 


an expositor shall be found who knows what is really moved. 

and truly just and unjust, good and evil, honourable and dis- 
honourable—distinct from, and independent of, the established 
beliefs on these subjects, traditional among his neighbours 


Plato speaks of Isokrates in the Phe- | pp. 561-562. 
drus, see what I have already observed | ¢ Plato, Pheedrus, p. 235 A. 
upon the Euthydémus, vol. i. ch. xix. 
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and fellow-citizens:4 assuming (to express the same thing in 
other words) that all the doubts and difficulties, suggested by 
the Sokratic cross-examination, have been already considered, 
elucidated, and removed. 

The expositor, master of such perfect knowledge, must 
The Expo fatther be master (so Plato tells us) of the arts of 
tor, wit. logical definition and division: that is, he must be 


and logical able to gather up many separate fragmentary par- 


process, 
teaches ticulars into one general notion, clearly identified 


minds un- 


oiicw and embodied in a definition: and he must be farther 
li able to subdivide such a general notion into its con- 
stituent specific notions, each marked by some distinct charac- 
teristic feature.° This is the only way to follow out truth in 
a manner clear and consistent with itself: and truth is equally 
honourable in matters small or great.‘ 

Thus far we are in Dialectic: logical exposition proceeding 
by way of classifying and declassifying: in which it is as- 
sumed that the expositor will find minds unoccupied and un- 
prejudiced, ready to welcome the truth when he lays it before 
them. But there are many topics on which men’s minds are, 
in the common and natural course of things, both pre-occupied 
and dissentient with each other. This is especially the case 
with Justice, Goodness, the Honourable, &c.? It is one of 
the first requisites for the expositor to be able to discriminate 
this class of topics, where error and discordance grow up 
naturally among those whom he addresses. It is here that 
men are liable to be deceived, and require to be undeceived— 
contradict each other, and argue on opposite sides: such dis- 
putes belong to the province of Rhetoric. 

The Rhetor is one who does not teach (according to 
dosne the logical process previously described), but per- 


does not 


ites Suades; guiding the mind by discourse to or from 


persuades 


Pnipe. various opinions or sentiments." Now if this is to 


¢ Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 259 E, 260 E, great and sublime, is a doctrine affirmed 


2€2 B. in the Sophistés, Politikus, Parmenidés, 
¢ Plato, Pheedr. p. 266. Sophist. pp. 218 E, 227 A, Politik. 
f Plato, Phadrus, p. 261 A. 266 D, Parmenid. 130 E. 


That truth upon matters small and| & Plato, Phedr. p. 263 A. 
contemptible deserves to be sought out | 4 Plato, Phredr. p.261 A. 4 pnropich 
and proved as much as upon matters | réxyn Wuxayoryla tis Bie Adyav, &e. 
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be done by art and methodically—that is, upon prin- sccupied— 


° ‘ 2 i guiding them 
ciple or system explicable and defensible—it pre- methodically 


supposes (according to Plato) a knowledge of truth, ube 
and can only be performed by the logical expositor. For when 
men are deceived, it is only because they mistake what is like 
truth for truth itself: when they are undeceived, it is because 
they are made to perceive that what they believed to be truth 
is only an apparent likeness thereof. Such resemblances are 
strong or faint, differing by many gradations. Now no one 
can detect, or bring into account, or compare, these shades of 
resemblance, except he who knows the truth to which they 
allultimately refer. It is through the slight differences that 
deception is operated. To deceive a man, you must carry him 
gradually away from the truth by transitional stages, each re- 
sembling that which immediately precedes, though the last 
in the series will hardly at all resemble the first: to undeceive 
him (or to avoid being deceived yourself), you must conduct 
him back by the counter-process from error to truth, by a 
series of transitional resemblances tending in that direction. 
You cannot do this like an artist (on system and by prede- 
termination), unless you know what the truth is! By any 
one who does not know, the process will be performed without 
art, or at hap-hazard. 

The Rhetor—being assumed as already knowing the truth 
—if he wishes to make persuasion an art, must Hemustthen 


proceed in the following manner :—He must distri- minds 10 be 
bute the multiplicity of individual minds into dis- tne” 
tinct classes, each marked by its characteristic fea- suasion or 
tures of differences, emotional and intellectual. He discoune. 


He must 


must also distribute the manifold modes of discourse ktow how to 


fit on the one 
into distinct classes, each marked in like manner. © tbe other 


in each par- 
Each of these modes of discourse is well adapted to “ular case. 
persuade some classes of mind—badly adapted to persuade 
other classes: for such adaptation or non-adaptation there 


exists a rational necessity, which the Rhetor must examine 
1 Plato, Phew lrus, pp. 262 A-D, 273 D. _ Tey wabhpara, Sleot Tas airlas, mpocap- 
k Plato, Phedrus, pp. 270 E, 271 | udrrwy éxaorov éxdory, Kal diddonwy 


B-D. Toplrov 3 3h S:aratduevos 7A | ofa odca bp’ olwy Adywr 8° hy aitlay 
Adyaw te Kal Wuxiis yévn, Kal Tra Tod- | aE dvdynns h pdtv welOerar, 7 St dwrerder. 
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and ascertain, informing himself which modes of discourse 
are adapted to each different class of mind. Having mas- 
tered this general question, he must, whenever he is about 
to speak, be able to distinguish, by rapid perception,' to which 
class of minds the hearer or hearers whom he is addressing 
belong: and accordingly, which mode of discourse is adapted 
to their particular case. Moreover, he must also seize, in the 
case before him, the seasonable moment and the appropriate 
limit, for the use of each mode of discourse. Unless the 
Rhetor is capable of fulfilling all these exigencies, with- 
out failing in any one point, his Rhetoric is not entitled to be 
called an Art. He requires, in order to be an artist in per- 
suading the mind, as great an assemblage of varied capacities 
as Hippokrates declares to be necessary for a physician, the 
artist for curing or preserving the body. 

The total, thus summed up by Plato, of what is necessary 
Plato's 1aéy tO Constitute an Art of Rhetoric, is striking and com- 
of the Rhe- prehensive. It is indeed an zdéal, not merely un- 


torical Art— . : 
involves in attainable by reason of its magnitude, but also in- 


art incom- 
patible con- cluding impracticable conditions. He begins by 
Milccpher’ postulating a perfectly wise man, who knows all 
fetemdioty truth on the most important social subjects; on 
the pads which his countrymen hold erroneous beliefs, just as 
sincerely as he holds his true beliefs. But Plato has already 
told us, in the Gorgias, that such a person will not be listened 
to: that in order to address auditors with effect, the rhetor 
must be in genuine harmony of belief and character with 
them, not dissegting from them either for the better or the 
worse: nay that the true philosopher (so we read in one of the 
most impressive portions of the Republic) not only has no 
chance of guiding the public mind, but incurs public obloquy, 
and may think himself fortunate if he escapes persecution.” 
The dissenter will never be allowed to be the guide of a body 


of orthodox believers; and is even likely enough, unless he 


1 Plato, Phesdrus, p. 271 E. Sez 3% | cldéva: ww wxAéov abrav ay rére rove 
tavTa Ixayes vohoayra, peta TavTa| Adywy turwy. 
Bedpuevoy abra éy Tois xpdtcow byra Te m Plato, Phedr. p. 270 C. 
kal xparrdpeva, dféws TH aigOfoe:| ® Plato, Gorg. p. 513 B, see supra, 
SdvavOar ewanordouvbeiv, 4 pnde | ch. xxii.; Republic, vi. pp. 495-496. 


be 
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be prudent, to become their victim. He may be permitted to 
lecture or discuss, in the gardens of the Academy, with a few 
chosen friends, and to write eloquent dialogues: but if he 
embodies his views in motions before the public assembly, he 
will find only strenuous opposition, or something worse. This 
view, which is powerfully set forth by Sokrates both in the 
Gorgias and Republic, is founded on a just appreciation of 
human societies: and it is moreover the basis of the Sokratic 
procedure—That the first step to be taken is to disabuse 
men’s minds of their false persuasion of knowledge—to make 
them conscious of ignorance—and thus to open their minds 
for the reception of truth. But if this be the fact, we must 
set aside as impracticable the postulate advanced by Sokrates 
here in the Pheedrus—of a perfectly wise man as the em- 
ployer of rhetorical artifices. Moreover I do not agree with 
what Sokrates is here made to lay down as the philosophy of 
Error :—that it derives its power of misleading from resem- 
blance to truth. This is the case to a certain extent: but it 
is very incomplete as an account of the generating causes of 
error. 

But the other portion of Plato’s sum total of what is neces- 
sary to an Art of Rhetoric, is not open to the same 


The other 
objection. It involves no incompatible conditions: Pyto.i° 
and we can say nothing against it, except that it 4%, 
requires a breadth and logical command of scientific “Santer 
data, far greater than there is the smallest chance Bye"! 


of attaining. That Art is an assemblage of pro- ; 
cesses, directed to a definite end, and prescribed by 
rules which themselves rest upon scientific data—we find first 
announced in the works of Plato.° A vast amount of scien- 


alrlay és ra rolade ebweiOeis, of 3% ror0lde 


° I repeat the citation from the Phss- 
i 31a rdde SvowerGeis, &c. 


drus, one of the most striking passages 


in Plato, pp. 271 D, 261 A. 

ered) Adyou Suvaus tuyxdver pu- 
xaywyla otoa, roy wéAAovTa pnropixdy 
EceaOar dvaynn cidévac Yuxh Boa efdn 
Fxe:. f€orw obv réca nal téca, Kal 


Toia Kal Tota: SOev of yey toolde, of St | ed 


rol8e yiyvorvra:. tovTwy 8t 8h Binp7- 
pevay, Adywv ad céoa Kal téca tor 
€%3n, rolovde éxagrov. of wey ody Tor0lde 
bd rav romvde Adywr Bia rhyde thy 


The relation of Art to Science is 
thus perspicuously stated by Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, in the concluding chapter 
of his System of Logic, Ratiocinative 
aT (Book vi. ch. xi. p. 521, 

t 


“The relation in which rules of Art 
stand to doctrines of Science may be 
thus characterised. The Art proposes 
to itself an end to be attained, defines 
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tific research, both inductive and deductive, is here assumed 
as an indispensable foundation—and even as a portion—of 
what he calls the Art of Rhetoric: first, a science of psycho- 
logy, complete both in its principles and details: next, an 
exhaustive catalogue and’ classification of the various modes 
of operative speech, with their respective impression upon 
each different class of minds. So prodigious a measure of 
scientific requirement has never yet been filled up: of course, 
therefore, no one has ever put together a body of precepts 
commensurate with it. Aristotle, following partially the large 
‘conceptions of his master, has given a comprehensive view of 
many among the theoretical postulates of Rhetoric; and has 
partially enumerated the varieties both of persuadable audi- 
tors, and of persuasive means available to the speaker for 
guiding them. Cicero, Dionysius of Halikarnassus, Quintilian, 
have furnished valuable contributions towards this last cate- 
gory of data, but not much towards the first : being all of them 
defective in breadth of psychological theory. Nor has Plato 
himself done any thing to work out his conception in detail 
or to provide suitable rules for it. We read it only as an im- 
pressive sketch—a grand but unattainable zdéal—“ qualem 
nequeo monstrare et sentio tantum.” 

Indeed it seems that Plato himself regarded it as unattain- 
Pato’s deat &Lle—and as only worth aiming at for the purpose 


Fupara Of pleasing the Gods, not with any view to practical 
“¥ h th e e e e 

rhetorical benefit, arising from either speech or action among 
teachers— . . * ° ; 

Usefulness mankind.’ This is a point to be considered, when 
of these 


teachers for We compare his views on Rhetoric with those of 


the end, and hands it over to the | the given end is desirable. Science 
Science. The Science reccives it, con- | then lends to Art the proposition (ob- 
siders it as @ phenomenon or effect to | tained by a series of inductions or of 
be studied, and having investigated its | deductions) that the performance of 
causes and conditions, sends it back | certain actions will attain the end. 
to Art with a theorem of the combina- ' From these premisses Art concludes 
tions of circumstunces by which it | that the performance of these actions 
could be produced. Art then examines | is desirable ; and finding it also practi- 
these combinutions of circumstances, | cable, converts the thcorem into a rule 
and according as any of tlem are or | or precept.” 

are not in human power, pronounces | P Plato, Phawdr. pp. 273-274. hy - 
the end attainable or not. The only | obx Evexa rot Adyew nal mpdrrew mpds 
one of the premisscs therefore that Art | avOpémxous 8ef Staroveto Oa: Toy odppova, 
supplies, is, the original major premiss, | AAAd Tod Oeots Kexapionéva pty A€yey, 
which asserts that the attainment of | &c. 
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Lysias and the other rhetors, whom he here judges the wants of 
unfavourably and even contemptuously. The work plished man. 
of speech and action among mankind, which Plato sets aside 
as unworthy of attention, was the express object of solici- 
tude to Lysias, Isokrates, and rhetors generally : that which 
they practised efficaciously themselves, and which they de- 
sired to assist, cultivate, and improve in others: that which 
Perikles, in his funeral oration preserved by Thucydides, re- 
presents as the pride of the Athenian people collectively *— 
combination of full freedom of preliminary contentious debate, 
with energy in executing the resolution which might be ulti- 
mately adopted. These rhetors, by the example of their com- 
posed speeches as well as by their teaching, did much to im- 
part to young men the power of expressing themselves with 
fluency and effect before auditors, either in the assembly or 
in the dikastery: as Sokrates here fully admits." Towards 
this purpose it was useful to analyse the constituent parts of 
a discourse, and to give an appropriate name to each part. 
Accordingly, all the rhetorical teachers (Quintilian included) 
continued such analysis, though differing more or less in their 
way of performing it, until the extinction of Pagan civilisa- 
tion. Young men were taught to learn by heart regular dis- 
courses,*—to compose the like for themselves —to understand 
the difference between such as were well or ill composed—and 
to acquire a command of oratorical means for moving or con- 
vincing the hearer. All this instruction had a practical value ; 
though Plato, both here and elsewhere, treats it as worthless. 
A citizen who stood mute and embarrassed, unable to argue 
a case with some propriety before an audience, felt himself 
helpless and defective in one of the characteristic privileges 
of a Greek and a freeman: while one who could perform the 
process well, acquired much esteem and influence. The Pla- 


a Thucyd. ii. 39-40-41. - i His democratical education, and his 
r Plato, Phecdrus, P. 268 A. powers of public speaking, were of the 
* See what is said by Aristotle about | greatest service not only in procuring 


} Topylov xpayyarela in tlie last chapter | influence to himself, but also in con- 

of De Sophisticis Elenchis. ducting the army through its many 
t I have illustrated this point in my | perils and difficulties. 

History of Greece, by the example of , Sce Aristot. Rhetoric, i. 1, 3, p. 

Xenophon in his command of the 1355, b. 1. 

Cyreian army during its retreat. 
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tonic Sokrates in the Gorgias consoles the speechless men by 
saying—What does this signify, provided you are just and 
virtuous? Such consolation failed to satisfy: as it would fail 
to satisfy the sick, the lame, or the blind. 

The teaching of these rhetors thus contributed to the se- 
The Rhetor. CUrity, dignity, and usefulness of the citizens, by 
cal teachers arming them for public speech and action. But it 


me aig” = was essentially practical, or empirical: it had little 


vietiio System, and was founded upon a narrow theory. 
Fitewierce Upon these points Plato in the Phedrus attacks 
notrequirea them. He sets little value upon the accomplish- 
Plained to all ments arming men for speech and action (Aextixovs 

kal mpaxtixovs elvat)—and he will not allow such 
teaching to be called an Art. He explains, in opposition to 
them, what he himself conceived the Art of Rhetoric to be, 
in the comprehensive way which I have above described. 

But if the conception of the Art, as entertained by the 
Rhetors, is too narrow—that of Plato, on the other hand, is 
too wide. 

First, it includes the whole basis of science or theory on 
which the Art rests: it is a Philosophy of Rhetoric, ex- 
pounded by a theorist—rather than an Art of Rhetoric, taught 
to learners by a master. ‘To teach the observance of certain 
rules or precepts is one thing: to set forth the reasons upon 
which those rules are founded, is another—highly important 
indeed, and proper to be known by the teacher; yet not neces- 
sarily communicated, or even communicable, to all learners, 
Quintilian, in his Institutio Rhetorica, gives both:—an ample 
theory, as well as an ample development of rules, of his pro- 
fessional teaching. But he would not have thought himself 
obliged to give this ample theory to all learners. With many, 
he would have been satisfied to make them understand the 
rules, and to exercise them in the ready observance thereof. 

Secondly, Plato, in defining the Art of Rhetoric, includes 
Patoin. NOt only its foundation of science (which, though inti- 


cides ton or Mately connected with it, ought not to be considered 


aivation ©. & Constituent part), but also the application of it 


thereof to 


new particu. to particular cases; which application lies beyond 
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the province both of science and of art, and cannot !# cases - 
be reduced to any rule. “The Rhetor” (says Plato) fever ir, 
“ must teach his pupils, not merely to observe the ™ 
rules whereby persuasion is operated, but also to know the | 
particular persons to whom those rules are to be applied—on 
what occasions—within what limits—at what peculfar mo- 
ments, &c." Unless the Rhetor can teach thus much, his 
pretended art is no art at all: all his other teaching is of no 
value.” Now this is an amount of exigence which can never 
be realised. Neither art nor science can communicate that 
which Plato here requires. The rules of art, together with 
many different hypothetical applications thereof, may be 
learnt: when the scientific explanation of the rules is super- 
added, the learner will be assisted farther towards fresh appli- 
cations: but after both these have been learnt, the new cases 
which will arise can never be specially foreseen. The proper 
way of applying the general precepts to each case must be 
suggested by conjecture adapted to the circumstances, under 
the corrections of past experience.* It is inconsistent in Plato, 
after affirming that nothing deserves the name of art’ except 
what is general—capable of being rationally anticipated and 
prescribed beforehand: then to include in art the special 
treatment required for the multiplicity of particular cases, 
The analogy of the medical art, which he here instructively 
invokes, would be against him on this point. 

While therefore Plato’s view of the science or theory of 
Rhetoric is far more comprehensive and philosophical than 


« Plato, Pheedr. pp. 268 B, 272 A. 

= What Longinus says about critical 
skill is applicable here also—zoAAjjs 
for: welpas reAcutaiov éxiyévynua. Iso- 
krates (De Permut. Or. xv. sect. 290- 
312-316) has some good remarks about 


the impossibility of ¢w:orfun respecting | 


particulars. Plato, in the Gorgias, puts 
Téxvn, which he states to depend upon 
reason aad foreknowledge, in opposi- 
tion to éureipla and 7p:8h, which he 
considers as dependant on the $vots 
oroxaorixh. But in applying the 
knowledge or skill called Art to parti- 
cular cases, the dois pide andes 

the best that can be had (p. 463 AB). 


The conception of téx»m given in the 
Gorgias is open to the same remark as 
that which we find in the Phedrus, 
Plato, in another passage of the Phey- 
drus, speaks of the necessity that 
bois, émorhun, and weAérn, shall con- 
cur to make an accomplished orator, 
This is very true ; and Lysias, Isokrates, 
and all the other rhetors whom Plato 
satirises, would have concurred in it. 
In his description of réxvm and ém 
orhen, and in the estimate which he 
gives of all that it comprises, he leaves 
no outlying ground for weAérn. Com- 
pare Xenophon. age iii, 1, 11. 
Y Plato, Gorgias, pp. 4 
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any thing given by the rhetorical teachers—he has not 
Plato's made good his charge against them, that what they 


charge ° ° 
against the taught as an art of Rhetoric was useless and illu- 


- Rhetorical 


teachersis gory. The charge can only be sustained if we grant 
out, —what appears to have been Plato’s own feeling — 
that the social and political life of the Athenians was a dirty 
and corrupt business, unworthy of a virtuous man to meddle 
with. This is the argument of Sokrates (in the Gorgias,* the 
other great anti-rhetorical dialogue), proclaiming himself to 
stand alone and aloof, an isolated, free-thinking dissenter. As 
representing his sincere conviction, and interpreting Plato’s 
plan of life, this argument deserves honourable recognition. 
But we must remember that Lysias and the rhetorical 
teachers repudiated such a point of view. They aimed at 
assisting and strengthening others to perform their parts, not 


- in speculative debate on philosophy, but in active citizenship ; 


and they succeeded in this object to a great degree. The 


rhetorical ability of Lysias personally is attested not merely 


by the superlative encomium on him assigned to Phedrus," 
but also by his great celebrity—by the frequent demand for 
his services as a logographer or composer of discourses for 
others—by the number of his discourses preserved and studied 
after his death. He, and a fair proportion of the other rhetors 
named in the Pheedrus, performed well the useful work which 
they undertook. 

When Plato selects, out of the very numerous discourses 
Piato has . before him composed by Lysias, one hardly intended 


not treated 
Lvsing iw, for any real auditors—neither deliberative, nor judi- 


in neglecting 


wks  Cial, nor panegyrical, but an ingenious erotic paradox 


works, 


frcitican for @ private circle of friends—this is no fair speci- 


for criticism 

an rv tor ~=<mMen of the author. Moreover Plato criticises it as 
tiie, «sit: it were a philosophical exposition instead of an 
oratorical pleading. He complains that Lysias does not begin 
his discourse by defining—but neither do Demosthenes and 
other great orators proceed in that manner. He affirms that 


there is no organic structure, or neccessary sequence, in the 


» Plato, Gorg. 521. « Plato, Phedr. p. 228 A. 
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discourse, and that the sentences of it might be read in an 
inverted order :>—and this remark is to a certain extent well- 
founded. In respect to the skilful marshalling of the different 
parts of a discourse, so as to give best effect to the whole, 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus® declares Lysias to be inferior to 
some other orators—while ascribing to him marked oratorical 
superiority on various other points. Yet Plato, in specifying 
his objections against the erotic discourse of Lysias, does not 
show that it offends against the sound general principle which 
he himself lays down respecting the art of persuasion—That 
the topics insisted on by the persuader shall be adapted to the 
feelings and dispositions of the persuadend. Far from vio- 
lating this principle, Lysias kept it in view, and employed it 
to the best of his power—as we may see not merely by his 
remaining orations, but also by the testimonies of the critics :4 
though he did not go through the large preliminary work of 
scientific classification, both of different minds and different 


persuasive apparatus, which Plato considers essential to a 
thorough comprehension and mastery of the principle. 
The first discourse assigned by Plato to Sokrates professes 
to be placed in competition with the discourse of No fatr com- 
° ° e e mn ca 
Lysias, and to aim at the same object. But in be taken be- 
° e ° ° e e e ° ween 8 
reality it aims at a different object: it gives the dis- nce ot 
suasive arguments, but omits the persuasive—as the dls. — 
Pheedrus is made to point out: so that it cannot be lvered by 
fairly compared with the discourse of Lysias. Stil] the Phedrus. 
more may this be said respecting the second discourse of 
Sokrates: which is of a character and purpose so totally dis- 
> Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 263-264. 
© Dionysius (Judicium De Lysia, pp. 
487-493 ; gives an elaborate criticism on 
the mpayuarixds xapaxrhp of Lysias. 
The special excellence of Lysias (ac- 
cording to this critic) lay in his judicial 
orations, which were highly persuasive 
and plausible : the manner of present- 
ing thoughts was ingenious and adapted 
to the auditors: the narration of tacts 
and detuils, especially, was performed 
with unrivalled skill. But as to the 
marshalling of the different parts of a 
discourse, Dionysius considers Lysias 
as inferior to some other orators—and 


still more inferior in respect tg Se:vor)s 
and to strong emotional effects. 

4 Dionys. Hal. (Ars Rhetorica, p. 
381) notices the severe exigencies which 
Plato here imposes oe the Rhetor, 
remarking that scarcely any rhetorical 
discourse could be produced which 
came up to them. The defect did not 
belong to Lysias alone, but to all other 
rhetors also—éwrore yap nal Avalay 
cAéyxel, Tacay Thy Huerépay pnropichy 
Eoixey eAdyxetv. Demosthenes almost 
alone (in the opinion of Dionysius) 
contrived to avoid the fault, because he 
imitated Plato. 
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parate, that no fair comparison can be taken between it and 
the ostensible competitor. The mixture of philosophy, mysti- 
cism, and dithyrambic poetry, which this second discourse of 
Sokrates presents, was considered by a rhetorical judge like 
Dionysius as altogether inconsistent with the scope and pur- 
pose of reasonable discourse.° In the Menexenus, Plato has 
brought himself again into competition with Lysias, and there 
the competition is fairer:‘ for Plato has there entirely 
neglected the exigencies enforced in the Phedrus, and has 
composed a funeral discourse upon the received type; which 
Lysias and other orators before him had followed, from 
Perikles downward. But in the Pheedrus, Plato criticises 
Lysias upon principles which are a medley between philo- 
sophy and rhetoric. Lysias, in defending himself, might have 
taken the same ground as we find Sokrates himself taking in 
the Euthydémus. “Philosophy and Politics are two distinct 
walks, requiring different aptitudes, and having each its own 
practitioners. A man may take whichever he pleases; but 
he must not arrogate to himself superiority by an untoward 
attempt to join the two together.” ® 

Another important subject is also treated in the Phedrus. 
Continuous Sokrates delivers views both original and charac- 


discourse, 


elther write teristic, respecting the efficacy of continuous dis- 
inefficactous Course—either written to be read, or spoken to be 
ofinstraction heard without cross-examination—as a means of 
to the igno- 

rant. instruction. They are re-stated—in a manner sub- 
stantially the same, though with some variety and fulness of 
illustration—in Plato’s seventh Epistle® to the surviving 
friends of Dion. I have already touched upon these views in 
my fourth Chapter, on the Platonic Dialogues generally, and 
have pointed out how much Plato understood to be involved 
in what he termed knowledge. No man (in his view) could 
be said to know, who was not competent to sustain success- 
fully, and to apply successfully, a Sokratic cross-examination. 


Now knowledge, involving such a competency, certainly can- 


e See the Epistol. of Dionys. H. | baum, Comm. in Menexenum, pp. 10- 
to Cneius Pompey—De Platone—pp. | 11. 
755-765. s Plato, Euthydém. p. 306. 

f Plato, Menexen. p. 237 seq. Stall-| 5 Plato, Epistol. vii. pp. 341-344. 
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not be communicated by any writing, or by any fixed and 
unchangeable array of words, whether written.or spoken. You 
must familiarise learners with the subject on many different 
sides, and in relation to many different points of view, each 
presenting more or less chance of error or confusion. More- 
over, you must apply a different treatment to each mind, and 
to the same mind at different stages: no two are exactly 
alike, and the treatment adapted for one will be unsuitable 
for the other. While it is impossible, for these reasons, to 
employ any set forms of words, it will be found that the pro- 
cess of reading or listening leaves the reader or listener com- 
paratively passive: there is nothing to stir the depths of the 
mind, or to evolve the inherent forces and dormant capa- 
cities. Dialectic conversation is the only process which can 
adapt itself with infinite variety to each particular case and 
moment — and which stimulates fresh mental efforts ever 
renewed on the part of each respondent and each questioner. 
Knowledge—being a slow result generated by this stimulating 
operation, when skilfully conducted, long continued, and 
much diversified—is not infused into, but evolved out of, 
the mind. It consists in a revival of those unchangeable 
Ideas or Forms, with which the mind during its state of 
eternal pre-existence had had communion. There are only 
a few privileged minds, however, that have had sufficient com- 
munion therewith to render such revival possible: accordingly, 
none but these few can ever rise to knowledge.! 

Though knowledge cannot be first communicated by 
written matters, yet if it has been once communi- writen mat. 
cated and subsequently forgotten, it may be revived {7 useful 


as a memo- 
by written matters. Writing has thus a real, mart 
though secondary, usefulness, as a memorandum. gitegant’ 


And Plato doubtless accounted written dialogues *“"™* 

the most useful of all written compositions, because they imi- 
tated portions of that long oral process whereby alone know- 
ledge had been originally generated. His dialogues were 


1 Schleiermacher, in his Introduction | ‘die acht Sokratische erhabene Verach- 
to the Phsedrus, justly characterises | tung alles Schreibens und alles redne- 
this doctrine as genuine Sokratism— | rischen Redens,” p. 70. 
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reports of the conversations purporting to have been held by 
Sokrates with others. 

It is an excellent point in the didactic theories of Plato, 
Plato's didac- that they distinguish so pointedly between the pas- 
tic theories , 7 ‘8 ° 
are pitched. S1VO and active conditions of the intellect; and that 
be realised. they postulate as indispensable, an habitual and 
cultivated mental activity, worked up by slow, long-continued, 
colloquy. To read or hear, and then to commit to memory, 
are in his view elegant recreations, but nothing more. But 
while, on this point, Plato’s didactic theories deserve admira- 
tion, we must remark on the other hand that they are pitched 
so high as to exceed human force, and to overpass all possi- 
bility of being realised* They mark out an zdéal, which no 
person ever attained, either then or since—like the Platonic 
theory of rhetoric. To be master of any subject, in the 
extent and perfection required for sustaining and administer- 
ing a Sokratic cross-examination—is a condition which scarce 
any one can ever fulfil: certainly no one, except upon a small 
range of subjects. Assuredly, Plato himself never fulfilled it. 

Such a cross-examination involved the mastery of all the 
No one has openings for doubt, difficulty, deception, or refuta- 
found compe- tion, bearing on the subject : openings which a man 
the diffs, 18 to profit by, if assailant—to keep guarded, if de- 
by Sokrates, fendant. Now when we survey the Greek negative 
Arkesilaus, F ‘ ° ° 
Karnesdes philosophy, as it appears in Plato, Aristotle, and 
Buea Sextus Empiricus— and when we recollect that 
eophy. between the second and the third of these names, 
there appeared three other philosophers equally or more for- 
midable in the same vein, all whose arguments have perished 
(Arkesilaus, Karneades, Atnesidémus)—we shall see that no 
man has ever been known competent both to strike and 
parry with these weapons, in a manner so skilful and ready 
as to amount to knowledge in the Platonic sense. But in so 


far as such knowledge is attainable or approachable, Plato is 


k A remark made by Sextus Em- | Bdvouey roy Exovra thy wept tov Blov 
piricus (upon another doctrine which | réxvny, breppbeyyouévayw tart 
he is discussing) may be applied to| thy GvOpdxrwy puciy, kai ebxo- 
this view of Plato—rd 8 Adyew 87: | wevwy madrdrAov 4H GAnOR AcydvTwr 
T¢ Siouatioupg tay xpdtewy xatadau- | (Pyrrh. Hyp. iii. 244). 
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right in saying that it cannot be attained except by long 
dialectic practice. Reading books, and hearing lectures, are 
undoubtedly valuable aids, but insufficient by themselves. 
Modern times recede from it even more than ancient. Regu- 
lated oral dialectic has become unknown; the logical and 
metaphysical difficulties—which negative philosophy required 
to be solved before it would allow any farther progress—are 
now little heeded, amidst the multiplicity of observed facts, 
and theories adapted to and commensurate with those facts. 
This change in the character of philosophy is doubtless a great 
improvement. Itis found that by acquiescing provisionally - 
in the azxtomata media, and by applying at every step the 
controul of verification, now rendered possible by the mul- 
titude of ascertained facts—the sciences may march safely 
onward ; notwithstanding that the logical and metaphysical 
difficulties, the puzzles (azroprat) involved in philosophia prima 
and its very high abstractions, are left behind unsolved and 
indeterminate. But though the modern course of philosophy 
is preferable to the ancient, it is not for that reason to be 
considered as satisfactory. These metaphysical difficulties 
are not diminished either in force or relevancy, because 
modern writers choose to leave them unnoticed. Plato and 
Aristotle were quite right in propounding them as problems, 
the solution of which was indispensable to the exigencies and 
consistent schematism of the theorising intelligence, as well 
as to any complete discrimination between sufficient and 
insufficient evidence. Such they still remain, overlooked 
yet not defunct. 

Now all these questions would be solved by the zdéal phi- 
Josopher whom Plato in the Phedrus conceives as Piato's idéat 
possessing knowledge: a person who shall be at ‘an ony be 
once a negative Sokrates in excogitating and en- ander the 
forcing all the difficulties—and an affirmative match of pre 


l i : isctent 
for Sokrates, as respondent in solving them: a aaa 


person competent to apply this process to all the lated into 
indefinite variety of individual minds, under the in- sence here. 
spirations of the moment. This is a magnificent ¢déa/. Plato 
affirms truly, that those teachers who taught rhetoric and 


gs 2 
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philosophy by writing, could never produce such a pupil: 
and that even the Sokratic dialectic training, though indispen- 
sable and far more efficacious, would fail in doing so, unless 
in those few cases where it was favoured by very superior 
capacity—understood by him as superhuman, and as a remnant 
from the pre-existing commerce of the soul with the world of 
Forms or Ideas. The foundation therefore of the whole 
scheme rests upon Plato’s hypothesis of an antecedent life of 
the soul, proclaimed by Sokrates here in his second or panegy- 
rical discourse on Eros. The rhetorical teachers, with whom 
he here compares himself, and whom he despises as aiming at 
low practical ends—might at any rate reply that they avoided 
losing themselves in such unmeasured and unwarranted hypo- 
theses. 

One remark ‘yet remains to be made upon the doctrine 
Different pro. here set forth by Plato: that no teaching is possible 
Perc kithe by means of continuous discourse spoken or written 
Mmens —-_—none, except through prolonged and varied oral 
dialectic.! To this doctrine Plato does not constantly conform 
in his practice: he departs from it on various important occa- 
sions. In the Timeus, Sokrates calls upon the philosopher 
so named for an exposition on the deepest and most myste- 
rious cosmical subjects. Timeeus delivers the exposition 
in a continuous harangue, without a word of remark or 
question addressed by any of the auditors: while at the 
beginning of the Kritias (the next succeeding dialogue) 
Sokrates greatly commends what Timeus had spoken. The 
Kritias itself too (though unfinished) is given in the form of 
continuous exposition. Now, as the Timseus is more abstruse 
than any other Platonic writing, we cannot imagine that 


1 The historical Sokrates would not 
allow his oral dialectic process to be 
called teaching. He expressly says 
‘“‘T have never been the teacher of any 
one” (Plat. Apol. So, pe 33 A, 19 E): 
and he disclaimed the possession of 


tov pavOdvovra. The Platonic So- 
krates, in the Phedrus and Symposion, 
differs from both: he recognises no 
teaching except the perpetual genera- 
tion of new thoughts and feelings, by 
means of stimulating dialectic colloquy, 


knowledge. Aristotle too considers 
teaching as a presentation of trutlis, 
ready made and supposed to be known, 

the teacher to learners, who are 
bound to believe them, de? yap mioredverw 


and the revival in the mind thereby 
of the experience of an antecedent life, 
during which some communion has 
been enjoyed with the world of Ideas 
or Forms. 
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Plato, at the time when he composed it, thought so meanly 
about continuous exposition, as a vehicle of instruction, as we 
find him declaring in the Phedrus, I point this out, because 
it illustrates my opinion that the different dialogues of Plato 
represent very different, sometimes even opposite, points of 
view : and that it is a mistake to treat them as parts of one 
preconceived and methodical system. 

Plato is usually extolled by his admirers, as the champion 
of the Absolute—of unchangeable forms, immutable 9, csite ten- 
truth, objective necessity cogent and binding on snc ce 


existent in 


every one. He is praised for having refuted Prota- Pste’s mind 


goras; who can find no standard beyond the indi- othe fis 


cendental or 


vidual recognition and belief, of his own mind or #22] 


that of some one else. There is no doubt that Plato Sinmun to 


often talks in that strain: but the method followed a 
in his dialogues, and the general principles of °°” 
method which he lays down, here as well as elsewhere, point 
to a directly opposite conclusion. Of this the Pheedrus is a 
signal instance. Instead of the extreme of generality, it pro- 
claims the extreme of specialty. The objection which the 
Sokrates of the Pheedrus advances against the didactic efficacy 
of written discourse, is founded on the fact, that it is the same 
to all readers—that it takes no cognizance of the differences 
of individual minds nor of the same mind at different times. 
Sokrates claims for dialectic debate the valuable privilege, 
that it is constant action and re-action between two individual 
minds—an appeal by the inherent force and actual condition 
of each, to the like elements in the other—an ever shifting 
presentation of the same topics, accommodated to the measure 
of intelligence and cast of emotion in the talkers and at the 
moment. The individuality of each mind—both questioner 
and respondent—is here kept in view as the governing con- 
dition of the process. No two minds can be approached by 
the same road or by the same interrogation. The questioner 
cannot advance a step except by the admission of the respon- 
dent. Every respondent is the measure to himself. He 
answers suitably to his own belief; he defends by his own 
suggestions; he yields to the pressure of contradiction and 
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inconsistency, when he feels them, and not before. Each dia- 
logist is (to use the Protagorean phrase) the measure to him- 
self of truth and falsehood, according as he himself believes 
it. Assent or dissent, whichever it may be, springs only 
from the free working of the individual mind, in its actual 
condition then and there. It is to the individual mind 
alone, that appeal is made, and this is what Protagoras 
asks for. 

We thus find, in Plato’s philosophical character, two 
extreme opposite tendencies and opposite poles co-existent. 
We must recognise them both: but they can never be recon- 
ciled: sometimes he obeys and follows the one, sometimes 
the other. 

If it had been Plato’s purpose to proclaim and impose upon 
every one something which he called “ Absolute Truth,” one 
and the same alike imperative upon all—he would best pro- 
claim it by preaching or writing. To modify this “ Abso- 
lute,” according to the varieties of the persons addressed, 
would divest it of its intrinsic attribute and excellence. If 
you pretend to deal with an Absolute, you must turn away 
your eyes from all diversity of apprehending intellects and 
believing subjects. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 


PARMENIDES. 


In the dialogues immediately preceding—Phedon, Pheedrus, 
Symposion—we have seen Sokrates manifesting his character of 
usual dialectic, which never fails him: but we have peel 
also seen him indulging in a very unusual vein of much trang 
positive affirmation and declaration. He has un- eee tious 
folded many novelties about the states of pre-exist- character of 
ence and post-existence: he has familiarised us with nies. 
Ideas, Forms, Essences, eternal and unchangeable, as the 
causes of all the facts and particularities of nature: he has 
recognised the inspired variety of madness, as being more 
worthy of trust than sober, uninspired, intelligence: he has 
recounted, with the faith of a communicant fresh from the © 
mysteries, revelations made to him by the prophetess Dio- 
tima,—respecting the successive stages of exaltation whereby 
gifted intelligences, under the stimulus of Eros Philosophus, 
ascend into communion with the great sea of Beauty. All 
this is set forth with as much charm as Plato’s eloquence can 
bestow. But after all, it is not the true character of So- 
krates :—I mean, the Sokrates of the Apology, whose mission 
it is to make war against the chronic malady of the human 
mind—false persuasion of knowledge, without the reality. 
It is, on the contrary, Sokrates himself infected with the 
same chronic malady which he combats in others, and re- 
quiring medicine against it as much as others. Such is the 
exact character in which Sokrates appears in the Parmenides: 
which dialogue I shall now proceed to review. 

The Parmenides announces its own purpose as intended to 
repress premature forwardness of affirmation, in a sokratesis 
young philosophical aspirant: who, with meritorious defendant 


Parmenides 


eagerness in the search for truth, and with his eyes the veteran 
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censorand turned in the right direction to look for it—has 
miner. Par- nevertheless not fully estimated the obstructions 
givesaspecl- besetting his path, nor exercised himself in the 
aired be * efforts necessary to overcome them. By a curious 
phidlat, ‘transposition, or perhaps from deference on Plato’s 
rant, 


part to the Hellenic sentiment of Nemesis,—So- 
krates, who in most Platonic dialogues stands forward as the 
privileged censor and victorious opponent, is here the juvenile 
defendant under censorship by a superior. It is the veteran 
Parmenides of Elea who, while commending the speculative 
impulse and promise of Sokrates, impresses upon him at the 
same time that the theory which he had advanced—the self- 
existence, the separate and substantive nature, of Ideas— 
stands exposed to many grave objections, which he (Sokrates) 
has not considered and cannot meet. So far, Parmenides 
performs towards Sokrates the same process of cross-examin- 
ing refutation as Sokrates himself applies to Thestétus and 
other young men elsewhere. But we find in this dialogue 
something ulterior and even peculiar. Having warned So- 
krates that his intellectual training has not yet been carried 
to a point commensurate with the earnestness of his aspira- 
tions—Parmenides proceeds to describe to him what exercises 
he ought to go through, in order to guard himself against 
premature assertion or hasty partiality. Moreover, Parme- 
nides not only indicates in general terms what ought to be 
done, but illustrates it by giving a specimen of such exercise, 
on a topic chosen by himself. 

Passing over the dramatic introduction" whereby the per- 


® This dramatic introduction is ex- 
tremely complicated. The whole dia- 
logue, from beginning to end, is re- 
counted by Kephalus of Klazomens ; 
who heard it from the Athenian Anti- 
phon—who himself had heard it from 
Pythodorus, a fricnd of Zeno, present 
when the conversation was held. A 
string of circumstances are narrated . 
by Kephalus, to explain how he came | 
to wish to hear it, and to find out Anti- | 
phon. Plato appears anxious to throw | 
the event back as far as possible into 
the past, in order to justify the bring- | 
ing Sokrates into personal communica- 


tion with Parmenides: for some un- 
friendly critics tried to make out that 
the two could not aaa d have con- 
versed on philosophy (Atheneus, xi. 
505). Plato declares the ages of the 
ns with remarkable exactness: 
Parmenides was 65, completely grey- 
headed, but of noble mien: Zeno about 
40, tall and graceful: Sokrates very 
young, (Plat. Parmen. p. 127 B.C.). 
It required some itivention in Plato 
to provide a narrator, suitable for re- 
counting events so long antecedent as 
the young period of Sokrates. 
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sonages discoursing are brought together, we find Circum- 
Sokrates, Parmenides, and the Eleatic Zeno (the persons of 
disciple of Parmenides), engaged in the main dia- aides 
logue. When Parmenides begins his illustrative exercise, a 
person named Aristotle (afterwards one of the Thirty oli- 
garchs at Athens), still younger than Sokrates, is made to 
serve as respondent. 

Sokrates is one among various auditors, who are assembled 
to hear Zeno reading aloud a treatise of his own composition, 
intended to answer and retort upon the opponents of his pre- 
ceptor Parmenides. 

The main doctrine of the real Parmenides was, “ That 
Ens,” the absolute, real, self-existent, was One and panner in 


not Many :” which doctrine was impugned and de- Josie ct 


rided by various opponents, deducing from it absurd faim 
conclusions. Zeno defended his master by showing Yqminer in 
that the opposite doctrine (— That Ens, the Abso- fanisan Zeno 
lute, self-existent universe, is Many—”) led to con- ““"""™ 
clusions absurd in an equal or greater degree. If the Ab- 
solute Ens were Many, the Many would be both like and 
unlike: but they cannot have incompatible and contradictory 
attributes: therefore Absolute Ens is not Many. Ens, as 
Parmenides conceived it, was essentially homogeneous and un- 
changeable: even assuming it to be Many, all its parts must 
be homogeneous, so that what was predicable of one must be 
predicable of all: it might be all like, or all unlike: but it 
could not be both. Those who maintained the plurality of 
Ens, did so on the ground of apparent severalty, likeness, 
and unlikeness, in the sensible world. But Zeno, while ad- 
mitting these phenomena in the sensible world, as relative to 
us, apparent, and subject to the varieties of individual esti- 
mation—denied their applicability to absolute and self-ex- 
istent Ens.” Since absolute Ens or Entia are Many (said the 
opponents of Parmenides), they will be both like and unlike; 
and thus we can explain the phenomena of the sensible world. 
The Absolute (replied Zeno) cannot be both like and unlike; 


b IT have already given a short account of the Zenonian Dialectic, ch. ii. 
p. 97 seq. 
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therefore it cannot be many. We must recollect that both 
Parmenides and Zeno renounced all attempt to explain the 
sensible world by the absolute and purely intelligible Ens. 
They treated the two as radically distinct and unconnected. 
The one was absolute, eternal, unchangeable, homogeneous, 
apprehended only by reason. The other was relative, tem- 
porary, variable, heterogeneous; a world of individual and 
subjective opinion, upon which no absolute truth, no pure 
objectivity, could be reached. 

Sokrates, depicted here as a young man, impugns this doc- 
Sokrateshere trine of Zeno; and maintains that the two worlds, 
scene of" though naturally disjoined, were not incommunicable. 
sire the He advances the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, 
theoryof an intelligible world of many separate self-existent 
rate from Forms or Ideas, apprehended by reason only—and 


sensible ob- 


jects yet pare ay sensible world of particular objects, each partici- 
them. pating in one or more of these Forms or Ideas. 
“ What you say” (he remarks to Zeno), “is true of the world 
of Forms or Ideas: the Form of Likeness per se can never be 
unlike, nor can the Form of Unlikeness be ever like. But in 
regard to the sensible world, there is nothing to hinder you 
and me, and other objects which rank and are numbered as 
separate individuals, from participating both in the Form of 
likeness and in the Form of unlikeness.° In so far as I, an 
individual object, participate in the Form of Likeness, I am 
properly. called like; in so far as I participate in the Form of 
Unlikeness, I am called unlike. So about One and Many, 
Great and Little, and so forth: I, the same individual, may 
participate in many different and opposite Forms, and may 
derive from them different and opposite denominations. I am 
one and many—like and unlike—great and little—all at the 
same time. But no such combination is possible between 
the Forms themselves, self-existent and opposite: the Form 
of Likeness cannot become unlike, nor vice verséd. The Forms 
themselves stand permanently apart, incapable of fusion or 


¢ Plato, Parmenides, p. 129 A. od | évdyrioy, 8 Eorw avduoor; Tovrow 8e 
voulfers elvas abrd na aitd ef5ds te | Svoiy Syrow wad enue nal ot wal rd GAAa 
dpowrntos, Kal Te ToLovTP ab BAAo Tt | & WOAAG KaArodEY, meTaAayBdvery ; 
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coalescence with each other: but different and even opposite 
Forms may lend themselves to participation and partnership 
in the same sensible individual object.” * 

Parmenides and Zeno are represented as listening with 
surprise and interest, to this language of Sokrates, Parmenides 


and Zeno ad- 
recognising two distinct worlds: one, of invisible ure au 
but intelligible Forms,—the other that of sensible ardour of 
objects, participating in these Forms. “ Your ardour Farmeniaes 
for philosophy” (observes Parmenides to Sokrates), sections 
“is admirable. Is this distinction your own?” ° Platonic 


theory of 
Plato now puts into the mouth of Parmenides—the Ideas, 


advocate of One absolute and unchangeable Ens, separated 
by an impassable gulf from the sensible world of transitory 
and variable appearances or phenomena—objections against 
what is called the Platonic theory of Ideas: that is, the theory 
of an intelligible world, comprising an indefinite number of 
distinct intelligible and unchangeable Forms—in partial rela- 
tion and communication with another world of sensible 
objects, each of which participates in one or more of these 
Forms. We thus have the Absolute One pitted against the 
Absolute Many. 

What number and variety of these intelligible Forms do 
you recognise—(asks Parmenides)? Likeness and yw). aces 
Unlikeness—One and Many—Just, Beautiful, Good, #08 Sokrates 
&c.—are all these Forms absolute and existent Ot jhe Jut 
per se? Sokr.—Certainly they are. Parm.—Do {%%,0(Me 
you farther recognise an absolute and self-existent wat. Mua, 
Form of Man, apart from us and all other indivi- **’ ** 
duals ?—or a Form of fire, water, and the like? Sokr.—I 


ot well know how to answer:—I have often been em- 
barrasséd with the question. Parm.—Farther, do there exist 
: distinct intelligible Forms of hair, mud, dirt, and all the 


other mean and contemptible objects of sense which we 
see around? Sokr.—No—certainly—no such Forms as these 
exist. Such objects are as we see them, and nothing beyond: 
4 Plato, Parmenid. pp. 129-130. 
e Plato, Parmenid. p. 130 A. ’A 


Xonpares, ws &kwos ef Byacba Tis dpyijs 
ris éxl rots Adyous: Kal por elné, | 


abrds cb o8rw Bitpnoar os 
Aéyes, xwpls py ely abra Ura, xwpls 
Se ra Tobrey peréxovta; 
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it would be too absurd to suppose Forms of such like things.‘ 
Nevertheless there are times when I have misgivings on the 
point; and when I suspect that there must be Forms of them 
as well as of the others. When such reflections cross my 
mind, I shrink from the absurdity of the doctrine, and try to 
confine my attention to Forms like those which you men- 
tioned first. 

Parm.—You are still young, Sokrates :—you still defer to 
the common sentiments of mankind. But the time 
will come when philosophy will take stronger hold 
of you, and will teach you that no object in nature 
is mean or contemptible in her view.® 


Parmenides 
declares that 
No object in 
nature is 
mean to the 
philosopher. 


This remark deserves attention. Plato points out the 
Remarks radical distinction, and frequent antipathy between 
Patras be classifications constructed by science, and those which 
tional and = grow up spontaneously under the associating influ- 
classification. ence of a common emotion. What he calls “the 
opinions of men,”—in other words, the associations naturally 
working in an untaught and unlettered mind—bring together 
the ideas of objects according as they suggest a like emotion— 
veneration, love, fear, antipathy, contempt, laughter, &.4 As 
things which inspire like emotions are thrown into the same 
category and receive the same denomination, so the opposite 
proceeding inspires great repugnance, when things creating 
antipathetic emotions are forced into the same category. A 
large proportion of objects in nature come to be regarded as 
unworthy of any serious attention, and fit only to serve for 
discharging on them our laughter, contempt, or antipathy. 

f Plato, Parmenid. c. 9, p. 130 D. 


Ovdauas, dava: Toy Swxparny, arAAa 
TavTa pev ye, Gwep dpauev, Tavta Kal 


¢ Plato, Parmenid. c. 10, p. 130 E. 
Néos yap ef &t:, wal ofmw cov aytel- 


elvate eldos 8€ Tt a’ta@v oinOjva: elva 
By Alay 4 Erowoy. 

Alexander, who opposes the doctrine 
of the Platonists about Idcas, treats it 
as understood that they did not re- 
cognise Ideas of worms, gnats, and 
such like animals, Schol. ad Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 991 a. p. 575, a. 30 
Brandis. 


Anwrra pirocogla ws Er: dyriAt wera, 
Kar’ éudy Sdtay, bre OFStv abray 
ariudoes: voy Se tr: wpds av 0 pa- 
xnwy adwoBrXéxmers Sdékas id rhy 
nAcclay, 

h Plato himself, however, occasion- 
ally appeals wpds av@pwxwy Sdéas, and 
becomes &rexyva@s Snutryopos, when it 
suits his argument, sce Gorgias, 494 C. 
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The investigation of the structure and manifestations of 
insects is one of the marked features which Aristophanes 
ridicules in Sokrates: moreover the same poet also brings 
odium on the philosopher for alleged study of astronomy and 
meteorology—the heavenly bodies being as it were at the 
Opposite emotional pole, objects of such reverential admira- 
tion and worship, that it was impious to watch or inves- 
tigate them, or calculate their proceedings beforehand.' The 
extent to which anatomy and physiology were shut out from 
study in antiquity, and have continued to be partially so 
even in modern times, is well known. And the proportion 
of phenomena is both great and important, connected with 
the social relations, which are excluded both from formal 
registration and from scientific review; kept away from all 
rational analysis either of causes or remedies, because of the 
strong repugnances connected with them. This emotional 
view of nature is here noted by Plato as conflicting with the 
scientific. No object (he says) is mean in the eyes of philo- 
sophy. He remarks to the same effect in the Sophistés and 
Politikus, and the remark is illustrated by the classifying 
processes there exhibited :* mean objects and esteemed objects 
being placed side by side. 


! Aristophan. Nubes, 145-170-1490. 


wl yap pabdyr’ és rots Oeovs dBpi- 
€TOY, 
cal tis ceAhyns eoxoxcicbe Thy 
eSpay ; 

Compare Xenoph. Memor. i. 1, 11-13, 
iv. 7, 6-7. Plutarch, Perikles, 23; also 
the second chapter of the first Book of 
Macrobius, about the discredit which 
is supposed to be thrown upon grand 
and solemn subjects by a plain and 
naked exposition. ‘“‘Inimicam esse 
nature nudam expositionem sui.” 

k Plato, Sophist. p. 227 B, Politik. 
p. 266 D, also Thesetét. p. 174 D. 

Both the Platonic Sokrates, and the 
Xenophontic Sokrates, frequently illus- 
trate the education of men by com- 
parison with the bringing up of young 
animals as well as with the training of 
horses: they also compare the educator 


of young men with the trainer of young 
horses. Indeed this comparison occurs 
so frequently, that it excites much dis- 
pleasure among various modem critics 
(Forchhammer, Kochly, Socher, &c.), 
who seem to consider it as unseeml 
and inconsistent with “the dignity of 
human nature.” The frequent allu- 
sions made by Plato to the homely 
arts and professions are noted by his 
interlocutors as tiresome. 

See Plato, Apolog. Sokr. p. 20 A. 
@ KadAla, el pev te viw cov wéAw Ff 
pdoxew eyevécOny, &e. 

The zoological works of Aristotle 
exhibit a memorable example of scien- 
tific intelligence, overcoming all the 
contempt and ves J usually associated 
with minute and repulsive organisms. 
To Plato, it would be repugnant to 
arrange in the same class the wolf and 
the dog. See Sophist. p. 231 A. 
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Parmenides now produces various objections against the 
Platonic variety of dualism: the two distinct but partially 
inter-communicating worlds—one, of separate, permanent, un- 
changeable, Forms or Ideas—the other, of individual objects, 
transient and variable; participating in, and receiving deno- 
mination from, these Forms. 

1. How (asks Parmenides) can such participation take 
Objections or Place? Is the entire Form in each individual 


Parmenides 


Parmeni’es object? No: for one and the same Form cannot be 
objects parti- 


Cinate inthe @t the same time in many distant objects. A part 


Maen? ech of it therefore must be in one object; another part 


iWca’ne'a in another. But this assumes that the Form is 
part thereof divisible—or is not essentially One. Equality is in 
all equal objects: but how can a part of the Form equality, 
less than the whole, make objects equal? Again, littleness 
is in all little objects: that is, a part of the Form littleness is 
ineach. But the Form littleness cannot have parts ; because, 
if it had, the entire Form would be greater than any of its 
parts,—and the Form littleness cannot be greater than any 
thing. Moreover, if one part of littleness were added to 
other parts, the sum of the two would be less, and not greater, 
than either of the factors. It is plain that none of these 
Forms can be divisible, or can have parts. Objects therefore 
cannot participate in the Form by parts or piecemeal. But 
neither can each object possess the entire Form. Accordingly, 
since there remains no third possibility, objects cannot parti- 
cipate in the Forms at all.’ 

2. Parmenides now passes to a second argument. The 
Comparing reason why you assume that each one of these 
the sensitie’ Forms exists, is—That when you contemplate many 
taking a the similar objects, one and the same ideal phantom or 


a Ikeness Concept is suggested by all. Thus, when you see 
them which many great objects, one common impression of great- 


1 Plato, Parmenid. p. 181. A similar | ée rov rolovSe ty Exacroy eldos ofecOat 
argument, showing the impossibility of | efva:. “Oray wdAA' &rra péyadd 
such pédegis, ees in Sextus Em-| co: 86in elya, pla ris Yows 
piric. adv. Arithmeticos, sect. 11-20, p.| 30ne¢ isda % abrh clvas ew 
334 Fab., p. 724 Bek. wdytau iSdvri, SOey Qy 7d névya 

= Plato, Parmen. p. 132. Olual ce | hyet eTvat. 
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must be re- 
presented by 
a higher Idea 
—and so on' 
adinsinitum, 


ness arises from all. Hence you conclude that The 
Great, or the Form of Greatness, exists as One. But 
if you take this Form of Greatness, and consider it in 
comparison with each or all the great individual objects, it will 
have in common with them something that makes it great. 
You must therefore search for some higher Form, which re- 
presents what belongs in common both to the Form of Great- 
ness and to individual great objects. And this higher Form 
again, when compared with the rest, will have something in 
common which must be represented by a Form yet higher : so 
that there will be an infinite series of Forms, ascending higher 


and higher, of which you will never reach the topmost.” 
3. Perhaps (suggests Sokrates) each of these Forms is a Con- 


ception of the mind and nothing beyond: the Form 
is not competent to exist out of the mind.° 
(replies Parmenides.) There cannot be in the mind 


= Plato, Parmen. p. 132 A. See this 
process, of comparing the Form with 
particular objects denominated after 
the Form, described in a different meta- 
ee ger language by Mr. John Stuart 
ill, System of Logic, book iv. ch. 2, 


sect. 3. ‘*As the general conception 


is itself obtained by a comparison of 


particular phenomena, so, when ob- 
tained, the mode in which we apply it 
to other phenomena is again by com- 
parison. We compare phenomena with 
each other to get the conception; and 
we then compare those and other phe- 
nomena with the conception. We get 
the conception of an animal by com- 
paring different animals, and when we 
afterwards see a creature resembling 
an animal, we compare it with our 
general conception of an animal: and 
if it agrees with our general concep- 
tion, we include it in the class. The 
conception becomes the type of com- 
parison. We may perhaps find that 
no considerable number of other objects 
agree with this first general concep- 
tion: and that we must drop the con- 
ception, and beginning again with a 
different individual case, proceed by 
fresh comparisons to a different general 
conception ” (pp. 194-195 ed. 5). 

e comparison, which the argu- 
ment of the Platonic Parmenides as- 
sumes to be instituted, between rd 
el3os and 7a peréxovra abro, is denied 


Are the Ideas 
conceptions 
of the mind, 
and nothing 
more? Im- 


possible. 


by Proklus; who says that there can 
be no comparison, nor any «owor)s, 
oc between ra duorayy: and that 
the Form is not duerayés with its par- 
ticipant particulars. (Proklus ad Par- 
menidem, p. 125, p. 684 ed. Stallbaum.) 

This argument of Parmenides is the 
memorable argument known under the 
name of 6 rplros &vO@pwros, Against the 
Platonic efy considered as ywpiord, it 
is @ forcible argument. See Aristot. 
Metaphys. A. 990, b. 15 seq., where it is 
numbered among of axpiBéorepa trav 
Adywy. We find from the Scholion of 
Alexander (p. 566 Brandis), that it was 
advanced in several different ways by 
Aristotle,in his work Mep) "Idea: by his 
scholar Eudemus éy tots wep) Adgfews: 
and by a contemporary co¢ior}s named 
Polyxenus, as well as by other Sophists. 

° Plato, Parmenid. p. 132 Bh 
tT@v ei3Gv Exacroy JF TotTwy 
vdnpa, xa ob8ap0d abtg rpod- 
hen @yylyver@at BAAOO: F 
évy puxais; Ti oby, pdvat, ty &xaordy 
dort Tay vonudtwy, vénua 8é obdevds ; 
"AAN’ addvaroy, elwxeiy. ‘AAAA tivéds; 
Nal, "“Ovros | ob Syros; “Ovros. Olx 
évdés Tivos, 8 dm) xacw exeivo 7d vénua 
éxby voei, play riwa odcay lddéay; Nal. 

Aristotle (Topic. ii, 113 a. 25) indi- 
cates one way of meeting this argu- 
ment, if advanced by an adversary in 
dialectic debate—ei ras lddas @y Ayuity 
Epneey elva. 


How? 
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any Conception, which is a Conception of nothing. Every 
Conception must be of something really existing: in this 
case, it is a Conception of some one thing, which you con- 
ceive as belonging in common to each and all the objects 
considered. The Something thus conceived as perpetually 
One and the same in all, is, the Form. Besides, if you think 
that individual objects participate in the Forms, and that 
these Forms are Conceptions of the mind,—you must suppose, 
either that all objects are made up of Conceptions, and are 
therefore themselves Concipients: or else that these Forms, 
though Conceptions, are incapable of conceiving. Neither one 
nor the other is admissible.” 

4. Probably the case stands thus (says Sokrates). These 
The Ideas are Forms are constants and fixtures in nature, as models 
emplaria and or patterns. Particular objects are copies or like- 
take of them nesses of them: and the participation of such objects 
likened to in the Form consists in being made like to it. In 
posible. that case (replies Parmenides), the Form must itself 
be like to the objects which have been made like to it. Com- 
paring the Form with the objects, that in which they resemble 
must itself be a Form: and thus you will have a higher Form 
above the first Form—and so upwards in the ascending line. 
This follows necessarily from the hypothesis that the Form is 
like the objects. The participation of objects in the Form, 
therefore, cannot consist in being likened to it. 

5. Here are grave difficulties (continues Parmenides) op- 
thee ecxe’ posed to this doctrine of yours, affirming the existence 


ot 


pe knows’ of self-existent, substantive, unchangeable yet parti- 


by us. We 
cay weetis cipated, Forms. But difficulties still graver remain 
tunelvee, behind. Such Forms as you describe cannot be cog- 


P Plato, Parmen. p. 132 D. ov« 
kydynn, ef ThAAG ois tay elday peré- 
xew,  doxeiy cor ex vonudtwy Exacroy 
elva: xal wdyra vociyv—F vohuara byra 
avénra elva:; "AAA’ ob8é TovrTo, pdva, 
Exet Adyor. 

The word &yvdnra here is used in its 
ordinary sense, in which it is the nega- 
tion, not of vonréds but of vonrixds. 
There is a similar confusion, Plato, 
Pheedon, p. 80 B. Proklus (pp. 699- 
701, Stall) is prolix but very obscure. 


1 Aristotle (Metaphys. A. 991, a. 20) 
characterises this way of prescnting the 
Platonic Ideas as mere xevoAoyla and 
poetical metaphor. See also the remark- 
able nial of Alexander, pp. 574-575, 


ndis. 
r Plato, Parmenid. pp. 132-133. 
This is again a repetition, though _ 
differently presented, of the same argu- 
ment—é tplros &v@peros—enuntiated 
p. 1382 A. 


land 
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nizable by us: at least it is hard to show how they Individuas 
Individuals : 


can be cognizable. Being self existent and sub- Individuas: 
stantive, they are not 7m ws: such of them as are re- * !deas. 

lative, have their relation with each other, not with those 
particular objects among us, which are called great, little, and 
so forth, from being supposed to be similar to or participant in 
the Forms, and bearing names the same as those of the Forms. 
Thus, for example, if I, an individual man, am in the relation 
of master, I bear that relation to another individual man who 
is my servant, not to servantship in general (7. e. the Form 
of servantship, the Servus per se). My servant again, bears 
the relation of servant to me, an individual man as master,— 
not to mastership in general (z.e.to the Form of mastership, 
the Dominus per se). Both terms of the relation are individual 
objects. On the other hand, the Forms also bear relation to 
each other. The Form of servantship (Servus per se), stands 
in relation to the Form of mastership (Dominus per se). Neither 
of them correlates with an individual object. The two terms 
of the relation must be homogeneous, each of them a Form.’ 


Now apply this to the case of cognition. The Form of 
‘Cognition correlates exclusively with the Form of Formsan be 


Truth: the Form of each special Cognition, geome- through the 

trical, or medical, or other, correlates with the Form Cognition, 
of Geometry or Medicine. But Cognition as we nt poses. 

possess it, correlates only with Truth relatively to us: also, each 
special Cognition of ours has its special correlating Truth re- 
latively tous.t Now the Forms are not in or with us, but apart 
from us: the Form of Cognition is not our Cognition, the Form 


of Truth is not our Truth. Forms can be known only through 


® Plato, Parmenid. p. 133 E. 

t Plato, Parmenid. p. 134 A. Odxody 
xa) émiorhun, avTh pey d fori emorhun, 
ris 9 orw dAnGela, abris dy exelyns 
ely émcorhun :— H 8 wap’ jyuivy émorhun 
ob ris map’ huiy dAnOelas dy etn; Kal 
ad éxdorn 7) xap jpiv emorhun Tov 
wap Hpi byrwv dndorou dy émorhyn 
obpBavor eva ; 

Aristotle (Topica, vi. p. 147, a. 6) 
adverts to this as an argument against 
the theory of Ideas, but without allud- 


VOL. II. 


ing to the Parmenidés; indeed he puts 
the argument in a different way—rd 
8 «dos wpds 1d elBos Bonet Adyeo@Oau, 
oloy abrh emidupia abtrov %déos, Kad 
abrh BobAnots adrod &ya8ov. Aristotle 
argues that there is no place in this 
doctrine for the ga:vdpevoy ayabdy, 
which nevertheless men often wish for, 
and he remarks, in tlhe Nikom. Ethica, 
i. 4. 1096 b. 33—that the udrd-d-yabdy 
is neither spaxroy nur xtnToy ayOpa- 
wy. 
T 
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the Form of Cognition, which we do not possess: we cannot 
therefore know Forms. We have our own cognition, whereby 
we know what is relative to us; but we know nothing more. 
Forms, which are not relative to us, lie out of our knowledge. 
Bonum per se, Pulchrum per se, and the other self existent 
Forms or Ideas, are to us altogether unknowable." 

6. Again, if there bea real self-existent Form of Cognition, 
apart from that which we or others possess—it must 
doubtless be far superior in accuracy and perfection 
to that which we possess.* The Form of Beauty 
and the other Forms, must be in like manner su- 
perior to that which is found under the same name 
in individual objects. This perfect Form of Cogni- 
tion must therefore belong to the Gods, if it belong to any 
one. But if so, the Gods must have a Form of Truth, the 
proper object of their Form of Cognition. They cannot know 
the truth relatively to us, which belongs to our cognition— 
any more than we can know the more perfect truth belonging 
to them. So too about other Forms. The perfect Form of 
mastership belongs to the Gods, correlating with its proper 
Form of servantship. Their mastership does not correlate 
with individual objects like us: in other words, they are not 
our masters, nor are we their servants. Their cognition, 
again, does not correlate with individual objects like us: in 
other words, they do not know us, nor are we known by 
them. In like manner, we in our capacity of masters are not 
masters of them—we as cognizant beings know nothing of 
them or of that which they know. They can in no way cor- 
relate with us, nor can we correlate with them. 

Here are some of the objections, Sokrates (concludes Par- 
8am total of menides), which beset your doctrine, that there exist 


Form of 
Cognition, 
superior to 
our Cogni- 
tion, belongs 
to the Gods. 
We cannot 
know them, 
nor can they 
know us. 


objection 
egainst the substantive, self-standing, Forms or Ideas, each re- 
ave. Bat spectively definable. Many farther objections might 


® Plato, Parmenid. p. 134 C. 

“Ayvowotoy kpa nuiv Kal avrd 7d addy 
® fori, wal Td ayabdy, kai wdvra & 3h 
ds i8€as a’tas obcas troAauBdvoper. 

x An argument very similar is urged 
by Aristotle (Metapb. @. 1051, a. 1) 
ef pa rives cial ducers TroravTas H oFoia 
ofas Aéyougwy ol év rots Adyos Tras idéas, 


@oAY paddrAov exiorjpoy &y mt etn 7 
avroemioTnun Kai Kivoupevoy % Klynois. 

y Plato, Parmen. p. 135 A. Tavra 
pévrot, ® Xéxpares, Ep J Mapuerldns, 
kal &€f: &AAa wpds robrois 
awdvu ToAAd &vayKxaioy Exery 
7a €185n, ei eioly abra: al idda: roy 
Svrov, &e. 
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also be urged." So that a man may reasonably main- sdmit that 
tain, either that none such exist—or that, granting v4 tha they 
their existence, they are essentially unknowable by there can be 


no dialectic 


us. He must put forth great ingenuity to satisfy ‘lecussion. 
himself of the affirmative ; and still more wonderful ingenuity 
to find arguments for the satisfaction of others, respecting 
this question. 

Nevertheless, on the other side (continues Parmenides), 
unless we admit the existence of such Forms or Ideas—sub- 
stantive, eternal, unchangeable, definable—philosophy and 
dialectic discussion are impossible." 


Here then, Parmenides entangles himself and his auditors 
in the perplexing dilemma, that philosophical and dia- 
lectic speculation is impossible, unless these Forms 
or Ideas, together with the participation of sensible 
objects in them, be granted: while at the same time this can- 
not be granted, until objections, which appear at first sight 
unanswerable, have been disposed of. 

The acuteness with which these objections are enforced, is 
remarkable. I know nothing superior to it in all the Pla- 
tonic writings. Moreover the objections point directly against 
that doctrine which Plato in other dialogues most emphatic- 
ally insists upon, and which Aristotle both announces and 
combats as characteristic of Plato—the doctrine of separate, 
self-existent, absolute, Forms or Ideas. ‘They are addressed 


Dilemma put 
by Parmeni- 
des—Acute- 
ness of his 
objections. 


= Plato, Parmenides, p. 134 D-E. 

OSKouy el wapda rq@ Ceqg airy fori 7 
axpiBeordrn decworeia nal adryn } axpi- 
Beordrn éxiothun, ott’ dy 4 deonoreia 
H éxelywy (i.e. Trav Oemy) quay wore dy 
Scondcerey, o87? av FH emorhpn 
Mma s voln obS3¢€ ri BAAO THY 
wap Huive &dAAa dpolws hues 7 
exelvov ob kpxopey TH ” Hiv Gpxi, 
0b3t yiyvdoKomey Tov Belov obdey +H 
qperépg emorhun, exeivol re ad 
(sc. of Geol) rata roy abrdy Adyor obre 
Seoxéra: qucoy elaly obtrEe yiyrva- 
gxKovet T& avOpwwreta rpdy- 
pata Beol Byres. "AAA ph ae 
ton (Sokrates) @avpacrds 5 Adyos, ef 
ais Tov Gedy dworrephaee Tov elBévas. 

The inference here drawn by Par- 


menides supplies the first mention of a 
doctrine revived by (if not transmitted 
to) Averroes and. various scholastic 
doctors of the middle ages, so as to be 
formally condemned by theological 
councils, M. Renan tells us— En 
1269, Etienne Tempier, évéque de 
Paris, ayant rassemblé le conseil des 
maitres en théologie, condamna, de 
concert avec eux, treize propositions 
qui ne sont presque toutes que les 
axiomes fumiliers de Vaverroisme : 
Quod intellectus hominum est unus et 
idem numero. Quvud mundus est 
sternus. Quod nunquam fuit primus 
homo. Quod Deus non cegnoscit 
laria,” &c. (Renan, Averroes, p. ec Sa 
* Plato, Parmenid. p. 135 B. 
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moreover to Sokrates, the chief exponent of that doctrine 
here as well as in other dialogues. And he is depicted as 
unable to meet them. 

It is true that Sokrates is here introduced as juvenile and 
untrained; or at least as imperfectly trained. And 
accordingly, Stallbaum with others think, that this 
is the reason of his inability to meet the objections: 


The doctrine 
which Par- 
menidcs 
attacks is the 
gennine Pla- 


‘tides’ which (they tell us), though ingenious and plau- 

tincce sible, yet having no application to the genuine Pla- 

swered'in tonic doctrine about Ideas, might easily have been 

the Patoste answered if Plato had thought fit, and are answered 
alogues. 


in other dialogues.” But to me it appears, that the 
doctrine which is challenged in the Parmenidés is the genuine 
Platonic doctrine about Ideas, as enuntiated by Plato in the 
Republic, Pheedon, Philébus, Timeeus, and elsewhere—though 
a very different doctrine is announced in the Sophistés. Ob- 
jections are here made against it in the Parmenidés. In what 
other dialogue has Plato answered them? and what proof 
can be furnished that he was able to answer them? There 
are indeed many other dialogues in which a real world of 
Ideas absolute and unchangeable, is affirmed strenuously and 
eloquently, with various consequences and accompaniments 
traced to it: but there are none in which the Parmenidean 
objections are elucidated, or even recited. In the Pheedon, 
Pheedrus, Timeeus, Symposion, &c., and elsewhere, Sokrates 
is made to talk confidently about the existence and even 
about the cognoscibility of these Ideas; just as if no such 
objections as those which we read in the Parmenidés could 
be produced.° In these other dialogues, Plato accepts im- 


> Stallbaum, Prolegom. pp. 52-286- could easily have been answered, if 
832 | Plato had chosen. 
Stallbaum tells us, not only respect- 


© According to Stallbaum iat ; 
e|ing Socher but respecting Schleier- 


pp. 277-337) the Parmenidés is 


only dialogue in which Plato has dis- 
cussed, with philosophical exactness, 
the theory of Ideas; in all the other 
dialogues he handles it in a popular 
and superficial manner. There is truth 
in this—indeed more truth I think 
than Stallbaum himself supposed : 
otherwise he would hardly have said 
that the objections in the Parmenidés 


macher (pp. 324-332), “ Parmenidem 
omnino non intellexit.” In my judg- 
ment, Socher understands the dialogue 
better than Stallbaum, when he 
(Socher) says, that the objections in the 
first half bear aguinst the genuine 
Platonic Ideas ; though I do not agree 
with his inference about the spurious- 
ness of the dialogue. 
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plicitly one horn of the Parmenidean dilemma; but without 
explaining to us upon what grounds he allows himself to 
neglect the other. 

Socher has so much difficulty in conceiving that Plato can 
have advanced such forcible objections against a views of 


doctrine, which nevertheless in other Platonic dia- 24°02. 
logues is proclaimed as true and important,—that maintains 
he declares the Parmenidés (together with the So- eruld geves 
phistés and Politikus) not to be genuine, but to ctjectione 
have been composed by some unknown Megaric con- own theory, 
temporary. To pass over the improbability that. the authen- 


ticity of th 
any unknown author should have been capable of Parmtentdés. 


composing works of so much. ability as these—Socher’s deci- 
sion about spuriousness is founded upon an estimate of 
Plato’s philosophical character, which I think incorrect. 
Socher expects (or at least reasons as if he expected) to find 
in Plato a preconceived system and a scheme of conclusions 
to which every thing is made subservient. 

In most philosophers, doubtless, this is what we do find. 
Each starts with some favourite conclusions, which Phitoeophers 


are usually 


he believes to be true, and which he supports by all advocates, 


a ‘ . each of a 
the arguments in their favour, as far as his power positive sys- 


goes. Ifhe mentions the arguments against them, own 
he usually answers the weak, slurs over or sneers at the 
strong: at any rate, he takes every precaution that these 
counter-arguments shall appear unimportant in the eyes of 
his readers. His purpose is, like that of a speaker in the 
public assembly, to obtain assent and belief: whether the 
hearers understand the question or not, is a matter of com- 
parative indifference: at any rate, they must be induced to 
embrace his conclusion. Unless he thus foregoes the cha- 
racter of an impartial judge, to take up that of an earnest 
advocate; unless he bends the whole force of his mind to 
the establishment of the given conclusion—he becomes sus- 
pected as deficient in faith or sincerity, and loses much in 
persuasive power. For an earnest belief, expressed with 
eloquence and feeling, is commonly more persuasive than 
any logic. 
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Now whether this exclusive devotion to the affirmative 


ee 


spirit 
Plato in his 
Dialogues of 
Search. 


side of certain questions, be the true spirit of phi- 
losophy or not, it is certainly not the spirit of Plato 
in his Dialogues of Search; wherein he conceives 


the work of philosophy in a totally different manner. He 
does not begin by stating, even to himself, a certain conclusion 
at which he has arrived, and then proceed to prove that con- 
clusion to others. The search or debate (as I have observed 
in a preceding chapter) has greater importance in his eyes 
than the conclusion: nay, in a large proportion of his dia- 
logues, there is no conclusion at all: we see something dis- 
proved, but nothing proved. The negative element has with 
him a value and importance of its own, apart from the affirm- 
ative. He is anxious to set forth what can be said against a 
given conclusion ; even though not prepared to establish any 
thing in its place. 

Such negative element, manifested as it is in so many of 

the Platonic dialogues, has its extreme manifestation 


The Parme- 

extrme in the Parmenidés. When we see it here applied to 
tio ofthe =& doctrine which Plato in other dialogues insists 
ment. That upon as truth, we must call to mind (what sincere 
employ one believers are apt to forget) that a case may always 
setting forth be made out against truth as well as in its favour : 
ee cast and that its privilege as a certified portion of “ rea- 
at ideas is soned truth,’ rests upon no better title than the 
tural. superiority of the latter case over the former. It is 


for testing the two cases—for determining where the supe- 
riority liies—and for graduating its amount—that the process 
of philosophising is called for, and that improvements in the 
method thereof become desirable. That Plato should, in one 
of his many diversified dialogues, apply this test to a doctrine 
which, in other dialogues, he holds out as true—is noway 
inconsistent with the general spirit of these compositions. 
Each of his dialogues has its own point of view, worked out 
on that particular occasion; what is common to them all, is 
the process of philosophising applied in various ways to the 
same general topics. 

Those who, like Socher, deny Plato’s authorship of the 
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Parmenidés, on the ground of what is urged therein against 
the theory of Ideas, must suppose, either that he did not 
know that a negative case could be made out against that 
theory; or that knowing it, he refrained from undertaking 
the duty.4 Neither supposition is consistent with what we 
know both of his negative ingenuity, and of his multifarious 
manner of handling. 

The negative case, made out in the Parmenidés against the 
theory of Ideas, is indeed most powerful. The hypo- Force of the 
thesis of the Ideal World is unequivocally affirmed inte Pa 
by Sokrates, with its four principal characteristics. Difficulties 

‘ about par 

1. Complete essential separation from the world pationot 
of sense. 2. Absolute self-existence. 3. Plurality jects in the 
of constituent items, several contrary to each other. 14. 

4. Unchangeable sameness and unity of each and all of 
them.—Here we have full satisfaction given to the Platonic 
sentiment, which often delights in soaring above the world of 
sense, and sometimes (see Phecdon) in heaping contemptuous 
metaphors upon it. But unfortunately Sokrates cannot dis- 
engage himself from this world of sense: he is obliged to 
maintain that it partakes of, or is determined by, these extra- 
sensible Forms or Ideas. Here commence the series of diffi- 
culties and contradictions brought out by the Elenchus of 
Parmenidés. Are all sensible objects, even such as are vulgar, 
repulsive, and contemptible, represented in this higher world ? 
The Platonic sentiment shrinks from the admission: the 
Platonic sense of analogy hesitates to deny it. Then 
again, how can both assertions be true — first that the 


4 Plato, Philébus, p. 14, where the 
distinction taken coincides accurately 
enough with that which we read in 
Plato, Parmen. p. 129 A-D. 

Striimpell thinks that the Parmenidés 
was composed ata time of Plato’s life 
when he had become sensible of the 
difficulties and contradictions attaching 
to his doctrine of self-existent Forms 
or Ideas, and when he was looking 
about for some way of extrication from 
them; which way he afterwards 
thought that he found in that approxi- 
mation to si bran tote Rony exchange 
of Ideas for Ideal numbers, &e.—which 


we find imputed to him by Aristotle 
(Geschichte der Griech. Philos. sect. 
96,3). This is not impossible; but I 
find no sufficient ground for affirming 
it. Nor can I see how the doctrine 
which Aristotle ascribes to Plato about 
the Ideas (that they are generated by 
two orotxeta or elements, 7d ty along 
with 7d péya nal 7d wixpdy) affords any 
escape from the difficulties started in 
the Parmenidés. 

Striimpell considers the dialogue 
Parmenidés to have been composed 
“ganz ausdriicklich zur dialektischen 
Uebung,” ib. 8. 96, 2, p. 128. 
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two worlds are essentially separate, next, that the one 
participates in, and derives its essence from, the other? 
How (to use Aristotelian language‘) can the essence be 
separated from that of which it is the essence? How can 
the Form, essentially One, belong at once to a multitude of 
particulars ? 

Two points deserve notice in this debate respecting the doc- 
trine of Ideas :— | 

1. Parmenides shows, and Sokrates does not deny, that 
imcutties these Forms or Ideas described as absolute, self- 
Comniabiity existent, unchangeable, must of necessity be un- 
Ideas areab- Known and unknowable to us.£ Whatever we do 


solute, they 


cannot be know, or can know, is relative to us ;—to our actual 
cognizable : 


iftheyare cognition, or to our cognitive power. If you declare 


cognizable, 


they must be an object to be absolute, you declare it to be neither 


relative. 


Doctrine of known nor knowable by us: if it be announced as 
ura. known or knowable by us, it is thereby implied at 
the same time not to be absolute. If these Forms or Objecta 
called absolute are known, they can be known only by an 
absolute Subject, or the Form of a cognizant Subject: that is, 
by God or the Gods. Even thus, to call them absolute is a 
misnomer : they are relative to the Subject, and the Subject 
is relative to them. 

The opinion here advanced by the Platonic Parmenides 
asserts, in other words, what is equivalent to the memorable 
dictum of Protagoras— Man is the measure of all things—of 
things existent, that they do exist—and of things non-existent, 
that they do not exist.” This dictum affirms universal rela- 
tivity, and nothing else: though Plato, as we shall see in 
the elaborate argument against it delivered by Sokrates in the 
Theetétus, mixed it up with another doctrine altogether dis- 
tinct and independent—the doctrine that knowledge is sensi- 

¢ Aristot. Metaphys. A. 991, b. 1. | orhun od ris wap nuiv ddAnbeclas by ely; 
&Suvarov, xwpls elvas thy odclay Kal ob | xal ad éxdorn 7 wap july emorhun THY 
H ovola, wap juiv Sytwy éxdorov dy éemorhun 

f Plato, Parmen. 133 B. ef ris daly | Edu Bawor elvar;—p. 134 C. &yvworoy 
pnde xporhkew ara yryyionerOa byvra | &pa jyiv Eort Kal ard 7d Kadrdy 8 Eort, 
ToiavTa old pauey Sety elvar ra ef8n— | wal rd dyabdy, xal wdvra & 38% ds iddas 


axldavos ely 6 &yvwora abrd dvayKd (wy | abras otcas trodauBdvouer. 
elva.—p. 134 A. 7 8€ wap’ uw éxe- 
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ble perception. Parmenides here argues that if these Forms 
or Ideas are known by us, they can be known only as relative 
to us: and that if they be not relative to us, they cannot be 
known by us at all. Such relativity belongs as much to the 
world of Conception, as to the world of Perception. And it 
is remarkable that Plato admits this essential relativity not 
merely here, but also in the Sophistés: in which latter dia- 
logue he denies the Forms or Ideas to be absolute existences, 
on the special ground that they are known :—and on the 
farther ground that what is known must act upon the know- 
ing mind, and must be acted upon thereby, ze. must be 
relative. He there defines the existent to be, that which has 
power to act upon something else, or to be acted upon by 
something else. Such relativeness he declares to constitute 
existence :" defining existence to mean potentiality. 

2. The second point which deserves notice in this portion 


of the Parmenidés, is the answer of Sokrates (when Answer of 
embarrassed by some of the questions of the Eleatic That Ideas 
veteran)—*“ That these Forms or Ideas are con- conceptions 
ceptions of the mind, and have no existence out of Objection of 
the mind.” This answer gives us the purely Sub- corect, 


jective, or negation of Object: instead of the purely developed. 

Objective (Absolute), or negation of Subject.! Here we have 
what Porphyry calls the deepest question of philosophy * ex- 
plicitly raised: and, as far as we know, for the first time. | 
Are the Forms or Ideas mere conceptions of the mind and 
nothing more? or are they external, separate, self-existent 
realities? The opinion which Sokrates had first given de- 


s I shall discuss this in the coming 
chapter upon the Thestétus. 

» Plato, Sophistés, pp. 248-249. 

This reasoning is put into the mouth 
of the Eleatic Stranger, the principal 
person in that dialogue. 

i Plato, Parmen. p. 132 A-B. 

The doctrine, that woidrnres were 


Widal Evvoras, having no existence with- | ed. Brandis) alludes to the Eretri 
out the mind, was held by Antisthenes | philosophers 


the third volume of the present work. 

k See the beginning of Porphyry’s 
Introduction to the Categories of Ari- 
stotle. Ba@urdrns otons THs Towadrns 
xpaypatelas, &c.—repl yevov re Kal 
eidayv, efre dpdornkey, efre xa) éy pdvas 
Prats éwwolas xetra, &c. Simplikius 
(in Schol. ad Aristot. Categ. p. 68, a. 28, 
an 
dnd Theopompus, who 


as well as by the Eretrian sect of | considered ras roidrytas as Ads pdvas 
philosophers, contemporary with Plato | évvolas diaxevis s Aeyouevas kar’ obdeulas 


and shortly after him. 


Simplikius, | droordcews, ofoy dvOpexdrnta i ix- 


Schol. ad Aristot. Categ. P. 68, a. 30, | xérnra, &e. 
n 


Brandis. See, respecting tisthenes, | 
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clared the latter: that which he now gives declares the former. 
He passes from the pure Objective (2. e. without Subject) to 
the pure Subjective (7. e. without Object). Parmenides, in 
his reply, points out that there cannot be a conception of 
nothing: that if there be Conceptio, there must be Conceptum 
aliquid:' and that this Conceptum or Concept is what is 
common to a great many distinct similar Percepta. 

This reply, though scanty and undeveloped, is in my judg- 
ment both valid, as it negatives the Subject pure and simple, 
and affirms that to every conception in the mind, there must 
correspond a Concept out of (or rather along with) the mind 
(the one correlating with or implying the other)—and cor- 
rect as far as it goes, in declaring what that Concept is. Such 
Concept is, or may be, the Form. Parmenides does not show 


that it is not so. 


He proceeds to impugn, by a second argu- 


ment, the assertion of Sokrates—That the Form is a Con- 


! Compare Republic, v. p. 476 B. 
& yiyvaoKnov yryvoonea rl, oder; 
Teryvéone tl, &c. 

The following passage in the learned 
work of Cudworth bears on the portion 
of the Parmenidés which we are now 
considering. Cudworth, Treatise of 
Immutable Morality, pp. 243-245. 

“But if any one demand here, 
where this d«lynros ovala, these im- 
mutable Entities do exist? I answer, 
first, that as they are considered form- 
ally, they do not exist properly in the 
Individuals without us, as if they were 
from them imprinted upon the Under- 
standing—which some have taken to 
be Aristotle's opinion — because no 
Individual Material thing is either 
Universal or Immutable. Because 
they perish not together with them, it 
is a certain argument that they exist 
independently of them. Neither, in 
the next place, do they exist some- 
where else apart from the Individual 
Sensibles, and without the mind; 
which is an opinion that Aristotle 
justly condemns, but either unjustly or 
unskilfully attributes to Plato. Where- 
fore these Intelligible Ideas or Essences 
of Things, those Forms by which we 
understand all Things, exist nowhere 
but in the mind itself; for it was very 
well determined long ago by Socrates, 


in Plato’s Parmenides, that these 
things are nothing else but Noemata. 
These Species or Ideas are nothing 
else but Noemata or Notions that exist 
nowhere but in the Soul itself. 

“And yet notwithstanding, though 
these Things exist only in the Mind, 
they are not thcrefore mere Figments 
of the Understanding. 

“It is evident that though the Mind 
thinks of these Things at pleasure, yet 
they are not arbitrarily framed by the 
Mind, but have certain determinate 
immutable Natures of their own, which 
are independent on the Mind, and 
which are blown (quere not blown) 
into Nothing at the pleasure of the 
same Being that arbitrarily made 
them.” \ 

It is an inadvertence on the part of 
Cudworth to cite this passage of the 
Parmenidés as authenticating Plato's 
opinion that Forms or Ideas ex- 
isted only in the mind. Certainly 
Sokrates is here made to express that 
opinion, among others; but the opinion 
is refuted by Parmenides and dropped 
by Sokrates. But the very different 
opinion, which Cudworth accuses Ari- 
stotle of wrongly attributing to Plato, 
is repeated by Sokrates in the Phaedon, 
Republic, and elsewhere, and never 
refuted, 
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ception wholly within the mind: he goes on to argue that. 
individual things (which are out of the mind) cannot partici- 
pate in these Forms (which are asserted to be altogether zn 
the mind): because, if that were admitted, either every such 
thing must be a Concipient, or must run into the contra- 
diction of being a Conceptio non concipiens.™ Now this argu- 
ment may refute the affirmation of Sokrates literally taken, 
that the Form is a Conception entirely belonging to the 
mind, and having nothing Objective corresponding to it—but 
does not refute the doctrine that the Form is a Concept cor- 
relating with the mind—or out of the mind as well as in it. 
In this as in other Concepts, the subjective point of view pre- 
ponderates over the objective, though Object is not altogether 
eliminated: just as, in the particular external things, the 
objective point of view predominates, though Subject cannot 
be altogether dismissed. Neither Subject nor Object can ever 
entirely disappear: the one is the inseparable correlative and 
complement of the other: but sometimes the subjective point 
of view may preponderate, sometimes the objective. Such 
preponderance (or logical priority), either of the one or the 
other, may be implied or connoted by the denomination given. 
Though the special connotation of the name creates an illu- 
sion which makes the preponderant point of view seem to be 
all, and magnifies the Relatum so as to eclipse and extinguish 
the Correlatum—yet such preponderance, or logical priority, 
is all that is really meant when the Concepts are said to be 
“in the mind” —and the Percepts (Percepta, things perceived) 
to be “out of the mind:” for both Concepts and Percepts are 
“of the mind, or relative to the mind,” ® 

tung zu nehmen sind—kann leicht 


eine Verwechselung .und Unklarheit 
in der Auffassung veranlassen,” &c. 


m Qn this point the argument in the 
dialogue itself, as stated by Par- 
menides, is not clear to follow. Striim- 


ll remarks on the terms employed 
y Plato. “Der Umstand, dass die 
Ausdriicke efdos und /8éa nicht sowie 
Aéyos den Unterschied, zwischen Be- 
griff und dem durch diesen begriffenen 
Realen, hervortreten lassen—sondern, 
weil dieselben bald im subjektiven 
Sinne den Begriff, bald im objektiven 
Sinne das Reale bezeichnen—bald in 
der einen bald in der andern Bedeu- 


(Gesch. der Gr. Philos. 8. 90, p. 115). 
» This preponderance of the Ob- 
jective point of view, though without 
altogether eliminating the Subjective, 
includes all that is true in the assertion 
of Aristotle, that the Perceptum is 
prior to the Percipient—the Percipien- 
dum prior to the Perceptionis Capaz. 
He assimilates the former to a Movens, 
the latter toa Motum. But he declares 
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The question—What is the real and precise meaning at- 
Meaning of tached to abstract and general words ?—has been 


Abstract and ° . : 

Genera debated down to this day, and is still under debate. 
erms, e= e e e e : 
bated from It seems to have first derived its importance, if not 

ancient times , ee " 

tothe pre its origin, from Sokrates, who began the practice of 
sent duy— ah ae sens be 
Different Inviting persons to define the familiar generalities of 

ews O é Sie ; 

Platoand —_— ethics and politics, and then tested by cross-examina- 
Aristotle 

upon it. 


tion the definitions given by men who thought that 
common sense would enable any one to define.° But I see 
no ground for believing that Sokrates ever put to himself the 
question— Whether that which an abstract term denotes is a 
mental conception, or a separate and self-existent reality. 
That question was raised by Plato, and first stands clearly 
brought to view here in the Parmenidés. 

If we follow up the opinion here delivered by the Platonic 
Sokrates, together with the first correction added to it by 
Parmenides, amounting to this—That the Form is a Concep- 
tion of the mind with its corresponding Concept: if, besides, 
we dismiss the doctrine held by Plato, that the Form is a 
separate self-existent unchangeable Ens (€ wrapa ta odd) : 
there will then be no greater difficulty in understanding how it 
can be partaken by, or be at once in, many distinct parti- 
culars, than in understanding (what is at bottom the same 
question) how one and the same attribute can belong at once 
to many different objects: how hardness or smoothness can 
be at once in an indefinite number of hard and smooth bodies 
dispersed everywhere.? The object and the attribute are both 


that he means, not a priority in time or 
real existence, but simply a priority in 
nature or logical priority; and he also 
declares the two to be relatives or 
reciproca. The Prius is relative to the 
Posterius, as the Posterius is relative 
to the Prius—Metaphys. r. 1010, b. 
35-38. GAA’ Lor ti Kal Erepoy wapa Thy 
alabnow, & dydyxn xpdérepov elvar tis 
acejoews: Td yap Kivovy TH Kivoupevou 
gucet wpdtepdy dort by el A€ye- 
Tas wpos BAANAG Tavta, obdéey Frrov. 

Sce respecting the xpdérepoy puce, 
Aristot. Categor. p. 12, b. 5-15, and 
Metaphys. A. 1018, b. 12—amwAds xal 
7h puoes wpoTeEpoy. 

° Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 987, b. 3, 


M. 1078, b. 18-32. 

P That “the attribute is in its sub- 
ject,’ is explained by Aristotle only by 
saying That it is in its subject, not as 
a part in the whole, yet as that which 
cannot exist apart from its subject 
(Categor. 1. a. 30—3. a. 30). Compare 
Hobbes, Comput. or Logic, iii. 3, viii. 3. 
Respecting the number of different 
modes rov &y tim elva:, see Aristot. 
Physic, iii. p. 210, a. 18 seq., with the 
Scholia, p. 373 Brandis, and p. 446, 
10 Brand. The commentators made 
out, variously, nine, eleven, sixteen 
distinct tpéwous tov ty rim elvas. In 
the language of Aristotle, genus, species, 
elS3os, and even differentia are not év 
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of them relative to the same percipient and concipient mind: 
we may perceive or conceive many objects as distinct indi- 
viduals—we may also conceive them all as resembling in a 
particular manner, making abstraction of the individuality of 
each: both these are psychological facts, and the latter of the 
two is what we mean when we say, that all of them possess 
or participate in one and the same attribute. The concrete 
term, and its corresponding abstract, stand for the same facts 
of sense differently conceived. Now the word one, when ap- 
plied to the attribute, has a different meaning from one when 
applied to an individual object. Plato speaks sometimes else- 
where as if he felt this diversity of meaning: not however in 
the Parmenidés, though there is great demand for it. But 
Aristotle (in this respect far superior) takes much pains to 
point out that Unum EHns—and the preposition Jn (to be 
in any thing)—are among the zrodAayas Aeyoueva, having 
several different meanings derived from one primary or 


radical by diverse and distant ramifications.1 


Sroxejuévy, but are predicated ad’ 
dwoxeuévou (see Cat. p. 3,8. 20). The 
proprium and accidens alone are éy 
Swoxessevy. Here is a difference be- 
tween his language and that of Plato, 
according to whom rd el3os is éy 
éxdore Tay xoAAGy ( Parmenid. 131 A). 
But we remark in that same dialogue, 
that when Parmenides questions So- 
krates whether he recognizes ef5n attra 
xa?’ adrad, he first asks whether Sokrates 
admits 3inalov re el3os abtd Kal adrd, 
Kal xadov, xa) aya8ov, kal wdyrov Tay 
rowotrey. Sokrates answers without 
hesitation, Yes. Then Parmenides pro- 
ceeds to ask, Do you recognise an eldos 
of man, separate and apart from all of 
us individual men ?—or an eldos of fire, 
water, and such like? Here Sokrates 
hesitates: he will neither admit nor 
deny it (1380 D. The first list, winch 
Sokrates at once accepts, is of what 
Aristotle would call accidents: the 
second, which Sokrates duubts about, 
is of what Aristotle would call second 
substances. We thus see that the con- 
ception of a self-existent eldos realised 
itself most easily and distinctly to the 
wnind of Plato in the case of accidents. 
He would, therefore, naturally conceive 
Ta ef6n as being éy broxemévy, agree- 


The important 


ing substantially, though not in terms, 
with Aristotle. It is in the case of 
accidents or attributes that abstract 
names are most usually invented; and 
it is the abstract name, or the neuter 
adjective used as its equivalent, which 
suggests the belief in an eldos. 
4 Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 1015-1016, 
1, 1052,a.30 seq. Ta péev 5h obrws by A 
ouvexts 4 SAow Ta 5t, dv av 5 Adyos 
els f° rowaira 8t dy 7 vdnors ula, &c. 
About abstract names, or the names 
of attributes, see Mr. John Stuart 
Mill's ‘System of Logic,’ i. 2, 4, p. 30, 
edit. 5th. “ When only one attribute, 
neither variable in degree nor in kind, 
is designated by the name—as visible- 
ness, tangibleness, equality, &c.— 
though it denotes an attribute of many 
different objects, the attribute itself is 
always considered as one, not as many.” 
Compare also, on this point, p. 153, 
and a note added by Mr. Mill to the 
fifth edition, p. 203, in reply to Mr. 
Herbert Spencer. The oneness of the 
attribute, in different subjects, is not 
conceded by every one. Mr. Spencer 
thinks that the same abstract word 
denotes one attribute in Subject A, and 
another attribute, though exactly like 
it, in Subject B (Principles of Psycho. 
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logical distinction between Unum numero and Unum specie 
(or genere, &c.) belongs first to Aristotle." 

Plato has not followed out the hint which he has here put 
into the mouth of Sokrates in the Parmenidés—That 
the Ideas or Forms are conceptions existing only in 
the mind. Though the opinion thus stated is not 
strictly correct (and is so pointed out by himself), 
as falling back too exclusively on the subjective— 
yet if followed out, it might have served to modify 
the too objective and absolute character which in most dia- 
logues (though not in the Sophistés) he ascribes to his Forms 
or Ideas: laying stress upon them as objects—and as objects 
not of sensible perception—but overlooking or disallowing 
the fact of their being relative to the concipient mind. The 
bent of Plato’s philosophy was to dwell upon these Forms, 
and to bring them into harmonious conjunction with each 
other: he neither took pains, nor expected, to make 
them fit on to the world of sense. With Aristotle, on the 
contrary, this last-mentioned purpose is kept very generally 
in view. Amidst all the extreme abstractions which he 
handles, he reverts often to the comparison of them with sen- 
sible particulars: indeed Substantia Prima was by him, for the 
first time in the history of philosophy, brought down to desig- 
nate the concrete particular object of sense: in Plato’s Pheedon, 
Republic, &c., the only Substances are the Forms or Ideas. 

Parmenides now continues the debate. He has already 
Continuation fastened upon Sokrates several difficult problems: 

he now proposes a new one, different and worse. 


tried to do it 
and partly 
succeeded. 


logue—Par- 
menides ad- 


logy, p. 126 seq.). Mr. Mill’s view 
appears the correct one; but the dis- 
tinction ‘pointed out by Archbishop 
Whately) between undistinguishable 
likeness and positive identity, becomes 
in these cases imperceptible or for- 
gotten. 

Aristotle, however, in the beginning 
of the Categories ranks 4 tls ypap- 
parixh 18 &ropov Kal @v &prOug (pp. 
1, 6, 8), which I do not understand ; 
and it seems opposed to another pas- 
sage, pp. 3, 6, 15. 

The argument between two such 


able thinkers as Mr. Mill and Mr. 
Spencer, illustrates forcibly the extreme 
niccty of this question respecting the 
One and the Many, under certain sup- 
posable circumstances. We cannot be 
surprised that it puzzled the dialec- 
ticians of the Platonic Aristotelian age, 
who fastened by preference on points 
of metaphysical difficulty. 

* See interesting remarks on the 
application of this logical distinction 
in Galen, De Methodo Medendi, Book 
iil. vol. x. p. 130 seq. Aristotle and 
Theophrastus both dwelt upon it. 
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monishes 
Sokrates that 
he has been 
premature in 
delivering a 
doctrime, 


Which way are we to turn then, if these Forms be 
beyond our knowledge? I do not see my way (says 
Sokrates) out of the perplexity. The fact is, So- 
krates (replies Parmenides), you have been too for- finer mit 
ward in producing your doctrine of Ideas, without a mina'y exer- 
sufficient preliminary exercise and enquiry. Your 
love of philosophical research is highly praiseworthy: but you 
must employ your youth in exercising and improving your- 
self, through that continued philosophical discourse which the 
vulgar call wseless prosing: otherwise you will never attain 
truth. You are however right in bestowing your attention, 
not on the objects of sense, but on those objects which we can 
best grasp in discussion, and which we presume to exist as 
Forms.‘ 

What sort of exercise must I go through? asks Sokrates. 
Zeno (replies Parmenides) has already given you & What sort of 

° o, 8 . ° exercise ? 

good specimen of it in his treatise, when he followed Parmenides 
out the consequences flowing from the assumption— assume pro 
“That the self-existent and absolute Ens is plural.” both the 
When you are trying to find out the truth on any snd ie Neues 
question, you must assume provisionally, first the hypotheses 
affirmative and then the negative, and you must then most general 
follow out patiently the consequences deducible from {rice the con- 
one hypothesis as well as from the other. If you > 
are enquiring about the Form of Likeness, whether it exists 
or does not exist, you must assume successively both one and 
the other ;" marking the deductions which follow, both with 
reference to the thing directly assumed, and with reference 
to other things also. You must do the like if you are investi- 
gating other Forms—Unlikeness, Motion and Rest, or even 
Existence and Non-Existence. But you must not be content 
with following out only one side of the hypothesis: you must 


Parmenides 


* Plato, Parmen. p. 135 C. Mpq@ 
yap, wply yuuvacOyjvat, & Zw&xpares, 
bpiCec@as exixe:pets naddv ré te Kal 
Sixaoy Kad ayabdy Kal ty Exacroy ray 
el3Gv-— Kady py ody xal Gela, ed 108, 
Spur hy dpugs ext robs Adyous: EAxvooy 
8 wavrdy Kal yunydoat paddAoy 8:2 Tis 
Soxotons axphorov elya: xal Kadov- 
péyns bwd THY TOAAGY GdoAEc las, Iwas 


Eri vdos el ef Se wh, ot Siapedtterar F 
Abela. 

t Plato, Parmen. p. 135 E. 

* Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 A. «al 
abOis ad day drop, el Lorw duodrns 4 
ef un tori, rh ep’ éxardpas rns bx0dé- 
cews cuuBhoerat, kal abrois Tots brore- 
Geto Kal rots BAAos Kal xpds abra Kal 
apos BAANAG. 
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examine both sides with equal care and impartiality. This 
is the only sort of preparatory exercise which will qualify 
you for completely seeing through the truth.* 

You propose to me, Parmenides (remarks Sokrates), a work 
Impossibleto Of awful magnitude. At any rate, show me an ex- 


a numerua ample of it yourself, that I may know better how to 
Parmenidesis begin.—Parmenides at first declines, on the ground 
entreated to A ° 

giveaspeci- of his old age: but Zeno and the others urge him, 


mep— After 


much solic- go that he at length consents.—The process will be 


agrees. tedious (observes Zeno); and I would not ask it 
from Parmenides, unless among an audience small and select 
as we are here. Before any numerous audience, it would be 
an unseemly performance for a veteran like him. For most 
people are not aware that, without such discursive survey and 
travelling over the whole field, we cannot possibly attain truth 
or acquire intelligence.’ 

It is especially on this ground—the small number and 


Parmentdes select character of the auditors—that Parmenides 
elects his . 

own theory suffers himself to be persuaded to undertake what 
of the Unum, be ° ° ° 

asthe topic he calls “amusing ourselves with a laborious pas- 
for exhibition - ” ° ° ° ° 
—Aristotcles time.”* He selects, as the subject of his dialectical 
becomes re- ee . . ° 

spondent. § exhibition, his own doctrine respecting the One. He 


proceeds to trace out the consequences which flow, first, from 
assuming the affirmative thesis, Unum Est: next, from as- 
8uming the negative thesis, or the Antithesis, Unum non 
Est. The consequences are to be deduced from each hypo. 
thesis, not only as regards Unum itself, but as regards Cetera, 
or other things besides Unum. The youngest man of the 
party, Aristoteles, undertakes the duty of respondent. 

The remaining portion of the dialogue, half of the whole, is 


Extibition of oecupied with nine distinct deductions or demon- 
Parmenides 


—Nine dis- : ; : r 
Tamed: strations given by Parmenides. ‘The first five start 


tions or I" from the assumption, Unum Est: the last four from 
x Plato, Parmen. p. 136 B. | Scetddou Kai wAdvns, addvaroy éyruxovTa 
y Plato, Parmen. p. 136 D. ei wey | rq GAnOet vouw oxeiv. 
oby wAcious Auer, ovx by Bkiov hy Seio- = Plato, Parmen. p. 137 A. 8¢7 yap 
Oar adwpenry yap Tad TolavuTa xapiCecbar, wr erdy Kal, 8 Zhywy Adve, 
wmoAvAw@y evdvriov A€vyety, BAAws avroi tropev—h BovdAcode werd F- 
Te xal TnAikouTy: ayvootct yap of roA-| wep Soke? xtpaypare:wdsy wat- 
Dod rt Bvev tavryns Tis ba advtoy | Sidv wailecy, KC, 
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the assumption, Unum non Est. The three first ‘rt from 


Unum kst— 


draw out the deductions from Unum Est, in re- pian 
ference to Unum: the fourth and fifth draw out the =*: 
consequences from the same premiss, in reference to Cetera, 
Again, the sixth and seventh start from Unum non Est, to 
trace what follows in regard to Unum: the eighth and ninth 
adopt the same hypothesis, and reason it out in reference to 
Cetera. 

Of these demonstrations, one characteristic feature is, that 
they are presented in antagonising pairs or Anti- The nemon- 


strations in 


nomies: except the third, which professes to mediate antazonising 


between the first and second, though only by intro- fnomies 


ducing new difficulties. We have four distinct Anti- entanglement 
nomies: the first and second, the fourth and fifth, ea geel 
the sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth, stand explanation 
respectively in emphatic contradiction with each other. More- 
over, to take the demonstrations separately—the first, fifth, 
seventh, ninth, end in conclusions purely negative: the other 
four end in double and contradictory conclusions. The pur- 
pose is formally proclaimed, of showing that the same pre- 
misses, ingeniously handled, can be made to yield these con- 
tradictory results.* No attempt is made to reconcile the con- 
tradictions, except partially by means of the third, in reference 
to the two preceding. In regard to the fourth and fifth, sixth 
and seventh, eighth and ninth, no hint is given that they can 
be, or afterwards will be, reconciled. The dialogue concludes 
abruptly at the end of the ninth demonstration, with these 
words: “ We thus see that—whether Unum exists or does 
not exist—Unum and Cetera both are, and are not, all things 
in every way—both appear, and do not appear, all things in 
every way—each in relation to itself, and each in relation to 
the other.” Here is an unqualified and even startling an- 
nouncement of double and contradictory conclusions, obtained 
* Bee the connecting words between | » Plato, Parmen. ad fin. Eipho Go 
the first and second demonstration, pp. | rolyuy rovro te Ka) Sri, &s Louwev, ty 
142 A, 159. Odxody taira pev %3n | et Lorw etre uh tar, adtd re xa 
capev ds pavepd, émioxonaGper 5t xdduv, | ThAAG Kal xpds abrd Kal mpos BAAnAa 
&y ef Yorw, dpa nal odx o8rws | xdvra xdytws eorl re kal ob for: Kad 


Exe: rhAAa Tot évds, 2 08 rw galverat cal od palvera. 
py ee also p. 163 B. 
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from the same premisses both affirmative and negative: an 
announcement delivered too as the fulfilment of the purpose 
of Parmenides. Nothing is said at the end to intimate how 
the demonstrations are received by Sokrates, nor what lesson 
they are expected to administer to him: not a word of assent, 
or dissent, or surprise, or acknowledgment in any way, from 
the assembled company, though all of them had joined in en- 
treating Parmenides, and had expressed the greatest anxiety 
to hear his dialectic exhibition. Those who think that an 
abrupt close, or an abrupt exordium, is sufficient reason for 
declaring a dialogue not to be the work of Plato (as Platonic 
critics often argue), are of course consistent in disallowing the 
Parmenides. For my part, I do not agree in the opinion. 
T take Plato as I find him, and I perceive both here and in 
the Protagoras and elsewhere, that he did not always think it 
incumbent upon him to adapt the end of his dialogues to the 
beginning. This may be called a defect, but I do not feel 
called upon to make out that Plato’s writings are free from 
defects ; and to acknowledge nothing as his work unless I can 
show it to be faultless. 

The demonstrations or Antinomies in the last half of the 
Different  rarmenides are characterised by K. F’. Hermann 
yagmens Of and others as a masterpiece of speculative acuteness. 


tics respect- 


ing the An. Let if these same demonstrations, constructed with 
theduiege care and labour for the purpose of proving that the 
general'y- game premisses will conduct to double and contra- 
dictory conclusions, had come down to us from antiquity 
under the name either of the Megaric Eukleides, or Prota- 
goras, or Gorgias—many of the Platonic critics would probably 
have said of them (what is now said of the sceptical treatise 
remaining to us under the name of Gorgias) that they were 
poor productions worthy of such Sophists, who are declared 
to have made a trade of perverting truth. Certainly the 
conclusions of the demonstrations are specimens of that “ Both 
and Neither,’ which Plato (in the Euthydemus‘) puts into 


¢ Plato, Euthydem. p. 300 C. "AAA’ | 2p dpaprdcas 5 Atovuaddmpos: eb yap 
ob TovTo épwra, GAAG Ta adyta aryg | olda Bri tH awonploes: ody ees 8, Te 
Adyar; OUSETEpa kai dugdrepa, | xpr. 
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the mouth of the Sophist Dionysodorus as an answer of 
slashing defiance—and of that intentional evolution of con- 
tradictions which Plato occasionally discountenances, both in 
the Euthydemus and elsewhere.4 And we know from Pro- 
klus® that there were critics in ancient times, who depre- 
ciated various parts of the Parmenides as sophistical. Proklus 
himself denies the charge with some warmth. He as well as 
the principal Neo-Platonists between 200-530 a.p. (especially 
his predecessors and instructors at Athens, Jamblichus, Sy- 
rianus, and Plutarchus) admired the Parmenides as a splendid 
effort of philosophical genius in its most exalted range, in- 
spired so as to become cognizant of superhuman persons and 
agencies. ‘They all agreed so far as to discover in the dia- 
logue a sublime vein of mystic theology and symbolism: but 
along with this general agreement, there was much discre- 
pancy in their interpretation of particular parts and passages. 
The commentary of Proklus attests the existence of such 
debates, reporting his own dissent from the interpretations 
sanctioned by his venerated masters, Plutarchus and Syri- 
anus. That commentary, in spite of its prolixity, is curious 
to read as a specimen of the fifth century a.D., in one of its 
most eminent representatives. Proklus discovers a string of 
theological symbols and a mystical meaning throughout the 
whole dialogue: not merely in the acute argumentation 
which characterises its middle part, but also in the perplexing 
antinomies of its close, and even in the dramatic details of 
places, persons, and incidents, with which it begins. 


4 Plato, Sophist. p. 259 B. et’ Ss, mann, Geschichte und System der 
Tt xaAewdv Karavevonkas xaipet, tére | Platon. Philos. p. 507. 


pev ex) Odrepa rére 3 ex) Odrepa Tous 
Adyous €Axwy, od Kkia WOAATS orovdis 
ecrovdaxev, ws of voy Adyot pacly.— 
also p. 259 D. Td 88 rabrdy erepoy 
dropaivey aun yé wn, Kal 7d Odrepoy 
tubtoy, wal rd péyxa opuixpdy Kal 7d 
Suoioy aydpoior, kal xalpew oftw réy- 
dvria del mpopépoyra ev ois Adyors, 
otte ris EAeyxos obros GAnOwvds, Eprs 
re Tay SyTwy Tivds epawromevou BHAvs 
veoyevhs &y. 

e Proklus, ad Platon. Parmen. p. 
953, ed. Stallb.; compare p. 976 in the 
last book of the commentary, probably 
composed by Damaskius. K. F. Her- 


‘ This commentary is annexed to 
Stallbaum’s edition of the Parmenides. 
Compare also the opinion of Marinus 
‘disciple and bicgrapher of Proklus) 
about the Parmenides—Suidas v. Ma- 
pevos. Jamblichus declared that Plato’s 
entire theory of philosophy was em- 
bodied in the two dialogues, Parme- 
nides and Timseus: in the Parmenides, 
all the intelligible or universal Entia 
were deduced from 7d év: in the Ti- 
meeus, all cosmical realities were de- 
duced from the Demiurgus. Proklus 
ad Timeeum, p. 5 A, p. 10 Schneider. 

Alkinous, in his Introduction to the 


u 2 
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The various explanations of it given by more recent com- 
mentators may be seen enumerated in the learned Prolego- 
mena of Stallbaum,® who has also set forth his own views at 
considerable length. And the prodigious opposition between 
the views of Proklus (followed by Ficinus in the fifteenth 
century), who extols the Parmenides as including in mystic 
phraseology sublime religious truths—and those of the modern 
Tiedemann, who despises them as foolish subtleties and can- 
not read them with patience—is quite sufficient to inspire 
a reasonable Platonic critic with genuine diffidence. 

Platonic Dialogues (ce. 6, p. 159, in the | Pythagoreorum more queue sub- 


Appendix Platonica attuched to K. F. ° stantia a materia penitus ubsoluta signi- 
Hermann’s edition of Plato) quotes | ficari potest: ut Deus, Mens, Anima. 


several examples of syllogistic reason- 
ing from the Parmenides, and rftirms 
that the ten categories of Aristotle are 
exhibited therein. 

Plotinus ' Ennead. v. 1, 8) givesa brief 
summary of what he understood to be 
contained in the Antinomies of the Pla- 
tonic Parmenides; but the interpreta- 
tion departs widely from the original. 

I transcribe a few sentences from 


Cum vero dicitur Aliud et Alia, tam 
materia, quam illa quee in materia fiunt, 
intelligere licet.” 
The Prolegomena, prefixed by Thom- 
: son to his edition of the Parmenides, 
i interpret the dialogue in the same 
general way as Proklus and Ficinus: 
they suppose that by Unum is under- 
stood Summus Deus, and they discover 
'in the concluding Antinomies theo- 


the argument of Ficinus, to show what | logicul demonstrations of the unity, 
different meanings may be discovered | simplicity, and other attributes of God. 
in the same words by different critics. | Thoinson observes, very justly, that 
(Ficini Argum. in Plat. Parmen. p. the Parmenides is one of the most 


756.) “Cum Plato per omnes ejus din- 
logos totius sapientise semina sparserit, 
in libris De Republicé cuncta moralis 
philosophia instituta collegit, omnem 
naturalinm rerum scientiam in Timeo, 


universam in Parmenide complexus est . 


Theoloziam, Cumque in aliis longo 
intervallo cseterns philosophos ante- 
cesserit, in hoc tandem seipsum supe- 
rasse videtur. Hic enim divus Plato 
de ipso Uno subtilissimeé disputat : 
quemadmodum Ipsum Unum rerum 
omnium principium est, super omnia, 
omniaque ab illo: quo pacto ipsum 
extra omnia sit et in omnibus: omnia- 
que ex illo, per illud, atque ad illud. 
Ad hujus, quod super essentiam est, 
Unius intelligentiam gradatim ascendit. 


difficult dialogues in Plato (Prolegom. 
‘iv.-x.). But in my judgment, his 
mode of exposition, far from smovthing 
the difficulties, adds new ones greater 
‘than those in the text. 
© Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Parmen. 
ii. 1, pp. 244-265, compare K. F. Her- 
‘mann, Geschichte und System der Pla- 
tonischen Philosophie, pp. 507-668-670. 
To the works which he has there 
enumcrated, may be added the Dis- 
-sertation by Dr. Kuno Fischer, Stutt- 
_gart, 1851, De Parmenide Platonico, 
und that of Zeller, Platonische Studien, 
p. 169 seqq. 
' Kuno Fischer (pp. 102-103) after 
Hegel (Gesch. der Griech, Phil. i. p. 
202), and some of the followers of 


In iis que fluunt et sensibus subjici- . Hegel, extol the Parmenides as a 
untur et sensibilia nominantur: In iis masterpiece of dialectics, though they 
etiam que semper eadem sunt et sensi- | complain that ‘der philosophirende 
bilia nuncupantur, non sensibus am- : Pubel” misunderstand it, and treat it 
plius sed sola mente percipienda: Nec | as obscure. Werder, Logik, pp. 92-176, 
In iis tantum, verum ctiam supra ' Berlin, 1841. Carl Beck, Platon’s Phi- 
sensum et sensibilia, intellectumque . losophie im Abriss ihrer genetischen 


et intelligibilia -—ipsum Unum existit. 
—Ulud insuper advertendum est. quod 
in hoc dialogo cum dicitur Unum, 


Kntwickelung, p. 75, Reutlingen, 1852. 
Marbach, Geschichte der Griech. Phi- 


| lusoph. sect. 96, pp. 210-211. 
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In so far as these different expositions profess, each in its 
own way, to detect a positive dogmatical result or purpose 


in the Parmenides,* none of 


bh I agree with Schleiermacher, in 


considering that the purpose of the | 


Parmenides is nothing beyond yupvacla, 
or exercise in the method and _ per- 
plexities of philosophising (Einl. p. 
83): but I do not agree with him, when 
he says (pp. 90-105) that the objections 
urged by Parmenides (in the miildle 
of the dialogue) against the separate 
substantiality of Forms or Ideas, 
though noway answered in the dia- 
logue itself, are sufficiently answered in 
siherdiilocucewilieh he considers later 
in time), especially in the Sophistes 
(though, according to Brandis, Handb. 
Ph. p. 241, the Sophistes is earlier 
than the Parmenides). Zeller, on the 
other hand, denies that these objections 
are at all answercd in the Sophistes ; 
but he maintains that the second part 
of the Parmenides itself clears up the 
difficulties propounded in the first part. 
After an elaborate analysis (in the 
Platonisch. Studien, pp. 168-178) of 
the Antinomies or contradictory De- 
monstrations in the concluding part of 
the dialogue, Zeller affirms the purpose 
of them to be “die richtige Ansicht 
von den Ideen als der Einheit in dem 
Mannichfaltigen der Erscheinung dia- 
Iektisch zu begriinden, die Ideenlehre 
moglichen Einwiirfen und Missver- 
staudnissen gegeniiber dialektisch zu 
begriinden ” (pp. 180-182). This solu- 
tion has found favour with some sub- 
sequent commentators. See Susemihl, 
Die genetische Entwickelung der 
Platon. Philosophie, pp. 341-353 ; 
-Heinrich Stein, Vorgeschichte und 
System des Platonismus, pp. 217-220. 
‘To me it appears (what Zeller him- 
self remarks in p. 188, upon the dis- 
covery of Schleiermacher that the 
objections started in the Parmenides 
are answered in the Sophistes) that it 
uires all the acuteness of so able a 
writer as Zeller to detect any such 
result as that which he here extracts 
from the Parmenidean Antinomies— 
from what Aristeides calls (Or. xlvii. 
p. 480) “the One and Many, the mul- 
tiplied twists and doublings, of this 
divine dialogue.” I confess that I am 


them carry conviction to my 


tions and misunderstandings (Fin- 


| 


wiirfe und Missverstandnisse) far from 
being obviated or corrected, are ac- 
cumulated from the beginning to the 
end of these Antinomies, and ‘are 
summed up in a formidable total by 
the final sentence of the dialogue. 
Moreover, none of these objections 
which Parmenides had advanced in 
the earlier part of the dialogue are at 
all noticed, much less answered, in the 
concluding Antinomies. 

The general view taken by Zeller of 
the Platonic Parmenides, is repeated 
by him in his Geschichte der Griech. 
Philosophie, vol. ii. pp. 391-415-429, 
ed. 2nd. In the first place, I do not 
think that he sets forth exactly (sce 
p. 415) the reasoning as we read it in 
Plato; but even if that were exactly 
set forth, still what we read in Plato is 
nothing but an assemblage of diffi- 
culties and contradictions. These are 
indeed suggestive, and such as a pro- 
found critic may meditate with care, 
until he finds himself put upon a trein 
of thought conducting him to conclu- 
sions sound and tenable in his judg- 
ment. But the explanations, sufficient 
or not, belong after all not to Plato but 
to the critic himself. Other critics 
may attach, and have attached, totally 
different explanations to the same difti- 
culties. I sce no adequate evidence to 
bring home any one of them to Plato; 
or to prove (what is the main point to 
be determined) that any one of them 
was present to his mind when he com- 
posed the dialogue. 

Schwegler also gives an account of 
what he aftirms to be the purpose and 
meaning of the Parmenides —“ The 
positive meaning of the antinomies 
contained in it can only be obtained by 
inferences which Pluto does not himself 
expressly enunciate, but leaves to the 
reader to draw ” (Geschichte der Philo- 
sophie im Umriss, sect. 14, 4 c. pp. 52- 
53, ed. 5). 

A learned man like Schwegler, who 
both knows the views of other philo- 
sophers, and has himself reflected on 
philosophy, may perhups find affirmative 


unable to perceive therein what Zeller | meaning in the Parmenides; just as 


has either found or elicited. 


Objec- _ Sokrates, in the Platonic Protagoras, 
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mind, any more than the mystical interpretations which we 
Nodogma. read in Proklus. If Plato had any such purpose, he 


tical solution roe ° ° . ° ° 

or purpse is. INakes no intimation of it, directly or indirectly. On 
wrapped up 

intheda- the contrary, he announces another purpose not only 


logue. The ‘ ° 
purposeis different, but contrary. The veteran Parmenides, 
negative, to : cn e 

make athe While praising the ardour of speculative research 
rist keenly 


feel all the displayed by Sokrates, at the same time reproves, 


difficulties of 
theorising. gently but distinctly, the confident forwardness of 


two such immature youths as Sokrates and Aristotle in laying 
down positive doctrines without the preliminary exercise in- 
dispensable for testing them.' Parmenides appears from the 
beginning to the end of the dialogue as a propounder of 
doubts and objections, not as a doctrinal teacher. He seeks 
to restrain the haste of Sokrates—to make him ashamed of 
premature affirmation and the false persuasion of knowledge— 
to force upon him a keen sense of real difficulties which have 
escaped his notice. To this end, a specimen is given of the 


finds his own ethical doctrine in the | upon, is the entire impossibility of any 
song of the poet Simonides. But I! connection or participation between 
venture to say that no contemporary | the One and the Many—there is an 
readcr of Plato could have found such , impassuble gulf between them. 
a meaning in the Parmenides; and! Is the discussion of 7d é@y (in the 
that if Plato intended to communicate | closing Antinomies) intended as an 
such a meaning, the whole structure of example of dialectic investigation—or 
the dialogue would be only an elaborate | is it per se the special object of the 
puzzle calculated to prevent nearly all | dialogue? This last is clearly the 
reulers from reaching it. truth (says Schwegler), ‘“ otherwise the 
By assigning the leadership of the | dialogue would end without result, and 
dialogue to Parmenides ‘Schwegler its two portions would be without any 
says) Plato intends to signify that the , internal connection.” Not so; for if 
Platonic doctrine of Ideas is coincident | we read the dialogue, we find Par- 
with the doctrine of Parmenides, and : menides clearly proclaiming and sing- 
is only a farther development thereof. | ling out 7d @y as only one among a 
How can this be signified, when the | great many different notions, each of 
discourse assigned to Parmenides con- | which must be made the subject of a 
sists of a string of objections against | bilateral hypothesis, to be followed out 
the doctrine of Ideas, concluding with | into its consequences on both sides 
an intimation that there are other | (p. 136 A). Moreover, I think that 
objections, yet stronger, remaining be- | the “internal connection” between the 
hind ? first and the last half of the dia- 
The fundamental thought of the | logue, consists in the application of 


Parmenides (says Schwegler) is, that | this dialectic method, and in nothing 
the One is not conceivable in complete | else. If the dialogue ends without 
abstraction from the Many, nor the | result, this is true of many other 
Many in complete abstraction from the | Platonic dialogues, The student is 
One,—that each reciprocally supposes | brought face to fuce with logical diffi- 
and serves as condition to the other. | culties, and has to find out the solu- 
Not so: forif we follow the argumenta- | tion for himself; or perhaps to find out 
tion of Parmenides (p. 131 E), we shall | that no solution can be obtained. 

see thut what he principally insists| ‘! Plato, Parmenid. p. 135 C. 
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exercise required. It is certainly well calculated to produce 
the effect intended—of hampering, perplexing, and putting 
to shame, the affirmative rashness of a novice in philosophy. 
It exhibits a tangled skein of ingenious contradiction, which 
the novice must somehow bring into order, before he is 
in condition to proclaim any positive dogma. If it answers 
this purpose, it does all that Parmenides promises. Sokrates 
is warned against attaching himself exclusively to one side of 
an hypothesis, and neglecting the opposite : against surrender- 
ing himself to some pre-conception, traditional, or self-origin- 
ated, and familiarising his mind with its consequences, while 
no pains are taken to study the consequences of the negative 
side, and bring them into comparison. It is this one-sided 
mental activity, and premature finality of assertion, which 
Parmenides seeks to correct. Whether the corrective exer- 
cises which he prescribes are the best for the purpose, may be 
contested : but assuredly the malady which he seeks to correct 
is deeply rooted in our human nature, and is combated by 
Sokrates himself, though by other means, in several of the 
Platonic dialogues. It is a rare mental endowment to study 
both sides of a question, and suspend decision until the con- 
sequences of each are fully known. 

Such, in my judgment, is the drift of the contradictory de- 
monstrations here put into the mouth of Parmenides thisnegative 


respecting Unum and Cetera. Thus far at least, expressly” 
. ° announ 
we are perfectly safe: for we are conforming strictly by Plato 
‘ 7 F himself. All 
to the language of Plato himself in the dialogue : dosmatica 
We have no proof that he meant anything more. tending ae 
Those who presume that he must have had some bypothetica, 


ulterior dogmatical purpose, place themselves upon consistent 
hypothetical ground: but when they go farther and “clare 

attempt to set forth what this purpose was, they show their 
ingenuity only by bringing out what they themselves have 
dropped in. The number of discordant hypotheses attests * 


k Proklus ad Platon. Parmen. i. pp. Stallbaum, after reciting many dif- 
482-485, ed. Stallb.; compare pp. 497- | ferent hypothetical interpretations from 
498-788-791, where Proklus is himself | those interpreters who had preceded 
copious upon the subject of exercise in | him, says (Prolegg. p. 265), “En lus- 
dialectic method. travimus tandem varias interpretum de 
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the difficulty of the problem. I agree with those early Pla- 
tonic commentators (mentioned and opposed by Proklus) who 
could see go other purpose in these demonstrations than that 
of dialectical exercise. In this view Schleiermacher, Ast, 
Striimpell, and others mainly concur: the two former how- 
ever annexing to it a farther hypothesis—which I think im- 
probable—that the dialogue has come to us incomplete ; 
having once contained at the end (or having been originally 
destined to contain, though the intention may never have 
been realised) an appendix elucidating the perplexities of the 
demonstrations.! This would have been inconsistent with 
the purpose declared by Parmenides: who, far from desiring 
to facilitate the onward march of Sokrates by clearing up 
difficulties, admonishes him that he is advancing too rapidly, 
and seeks to keep him back by giving him a heap of manifest 
contradictions to disentangle. Plato conceives the training 
for philosophy or for the highest exercise of intellectual 
force, to be not less laborious than that which was required 
for the bodily perfections of an Olympic athlete. The student 
must not be helped out of difficulties at once: he must work 
his own way slowly out of them. ° 

That the demonstrations include assumption both unwar- 
ranted and contradictory, mingled with sophistical subtlety (in 


hoc libro opiniones. Quid igitur? 
verusne fui, quum supra dicerem, tan- 
tam fuisse hominum eruditorum in eo 
explicando fluctuationem atque dis- 


sensionem, ut quamvis plurimi de co. 


disputaverint, tamen fere alius aliter 
judicaverit ?. Nimirum his omnibus 


cognitix, facile alicui in mentem veniat | 


Terentianum illud— Fecisti prope, multo 
sim quam dudum incertior.’ 

Brandis (Handbuch Gr. Rom. Philos. 
8. 105, pp. 257-258) cannot bring him- 
self to Welisve that dialectical exercise 
was the only purpose with which Plato 
composed the Purmenides. He then 
proceeds to state what Plato’s ulterior 
purpose was, but in such very vague 
language, that I hardly understand 
what he means, much legs can I find it 
in the Antinomies themselves. He has 
some clearer language, p. 241, where 
he treats these Antinomics as prepara- 
tury amdpias, 


1 Ast, Platon’s Leben und Schriften, 
pp. 239-244 ; Schleiermacher, Ejinleit. 
zum Parmen. pp. 94-99; Striimpell, 
Geschichte der Theorctischen Philo- 
sophie der Gricchen, sect. 90, pp. 128- 
129. 

I do not agree with Socher’s con- 
clusion, that the Parmenides is not a 
Platonic composition. But I think he 
is quite right in saying that the dialogue 
as it now stands performs all that 
Parmenides promises, and leaves no 
RRS for contending that it is an un- 

nished fragment (Socher, Ueber 
Platon’s Schriften, p. 286), so far as 
philosophical speculation is concerned. 
The dialogue as a dramatic or literary 
composition undoubtedly lacks a proper 
close; it is ous or xoAoBds (Aristot. 
Rhetor. iii. 8), sinning against the 
strict exigence which Plato in the 
Pheedrus applies to the discourse of 
Lysias, 
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the modern sense of the words), is admitted by most of the 
commentators: and I think that the real amount of The Demon- 


it is greater than they admit. How far Plato was Antinomies 


himself aware of this, I will not undertake to say. They include 


mucha unwafr- 


Perhaps he was not. The reasonings which have ranted as 
sumption 


passed for sublime and profound in the estimation of and subtiety. 
Collection of 


so many readers, may well have appeared the same eerie 
to their author. I have already remarked that Plato’s OF daropias 
ratiocinative force is much greater on the negative side than 
on the positive: more ingenious in suggesting logical difficulties 
than sagacious in solving them. Impressed, as Sokrates had 
been before him, with the duty of combating the false per- 
suasion of knowledge, or premature and untested belief,—he 
undertook to set forth the pleadings of negation in the most 
forcible manner. Many of his dialogues manifest this tendency, 
but the Parmenides more than any other. That dialogue is a 
collection of unexplained dzrop/as (such as those enumerated 
in the second book of Aristotle’s Metaphysica) brought against 
a doctrine which yet Plato declares to be the indispensable 
condition of all reasoning: it concludes with a string of demon- 
strations by which contradictory conclusions (Both and Neither) 
are successively proved, and which appear like a reductio ad 
absurdum of all demonstration. But at the time when Plato 
composed the dialogue,I think it not improbable that these 
difficulties and contradictions appeared even to himself un- 
answerable: in other words, that he did not himself see any 
answers and explanatious of them. He had tied a knot so 
complicated, that he could not himself untie it. I speak of 
the state of Plato’s mind when he wrote the Parmenides. At 
the dates of other dialogues (whether earlier or later), he 
wrote under different points of view; but no key to the Par- 
menides does he ever furnish. | 

If however we suppose that Plato must have had the key 
present to his own mind, he might still think it right Even it Plato 


himself saw 
to employ, in such a dialogue, reasonings recognised ‘rush these 


might still 
im- 


by himself as defective. It is the task imposed upon Rt 
Sokrates to find out and expose these defective links. Poe Sum. 


ities in the 
There is no better way of illustrating how universal Way of a for- 
e e e °. ward Mma- 
is the malady of human intelligence—unexamined tive aspirant. 
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belief and over-confident affirmation—as it stands proclaimed 
to be in the Platonic Apology. Sokrates is exhibited in the 
Parmenides as placed under the screw of the Elenchus, and 
no more able than others to extricate himself from it, when 
it is applied by Parmenides: though he bears up success- 
fully against Zeno, and attracts to himself respectful com- 
pliments, even from the aged dialectician who tests him. 
After the Elenchus applied to himself, Sokrates receives a 
farther lesson from the “ Neither and Both” demonstrations 
addressed by Parmenides to the still younger Aristotle. So- 
krates will thus be driven, with his indefatigable ardour for 
speculative research, to work at the problem—to devote to it 
those seasons of concentrated meditation, which sometimes 
exhibited him fixed for hours in the same place and almost 
in the same attitude™—until he can extricate himself from 
such difficulties and contradictions. But that he shall not 
extricate himself without arduous mental effort, is the express 
intention of Parmenides: just as the Xenophontic Sokrates 
proceeds with the youthful Euthydemus—and the Platonic 
Sokrates with Lysis, Theztetus, and others. Plausible subtlety 
was not unsuitable for such a lesson." Moreover, in the Par- 
menides, Plato proclaims explicitly that the essential condition 
of the lesson is to be strictly private: that a process so round- 
about and tortuous cannot be appreciated by ordinary persons, 
and would be unseemly before an audience.” He selects as re- 
spondent the youngest person in the company, one still younger 
than Sokrates: because (he says) such a person will reply 
with artless simplicity, to each question as the question may 
strike him—not carrying his mind forward to the ulterior 
questions for which his reply may furnish the handle—not 
afraid of being entangled in puzzling inconsistencies—not soli- 


™ Plato, Symposion, p. 220 C-D; » Xenoph. Memor. iv. 2, ad fin. 
compare pp. 174-175. ° Plato, Parmenides, c. 21, pp. 136 C, 
In the dialogue Parmenides (p. 137 A. 
130 E), Parmenides himself is in- ei pty ody wAclous Aer, obK dy Egtov : 
troduced as predicting that the youthful | 4» Sero@a:. amwpeny yap Ta Towra 
Sokrates will become more and more | roAA@y évdytioy Acyeu, &AAws Te wal 
absorbed in philosophy as he advances | rnAicobT@: ayvoovc yap of woAAo) Bri 
in years. &vev taurns trys 31a wdytov dietddou 
Proklus observes in his commentary | kal xAdyns &3dvaroy évruxdvra TE GAn- 
on the dialogue—é yap Swxpdrns Bya- | bet vouy oxeiv. 
Tai Tas amopias, &c. (L. Vv. p. 252). 
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citous to baffle the purpose of the interrogator.’ All this 
betokens the plan of the dialogue—to bring to light all those 
difficulties which do not present themselves except to a keen- 
sighted enquirer. 

We must remark farther, that the two hypotheses here 
handled at length by Parmenides are presented by 4. ecoriscs 
him only as examples of a dialectical process which sxhibited by 


enides 


he enjoins the lover of truth to apply equally to 4™ exhibited 


only as illus- 


many other hypotheses.1 As he shows that in the [lye speck 


mens of a 


case of Unum, each of the two assumptions (Unum nti ic te 


est—Unum non est) can be traced through different 2 rr ner 
threads of deductive reasoning so as to bring out “"¢°"* 
double and contradictory results—Both and Neither : so also in 
the case of those other assumptions which remain to be tested 
afterwards in like manner, antinomies of the same character 
may be expected: antinomies apparent at least, if not real— 
which must be formally propounded and dealt with, before 
we can trust ourselves as having attained reasoned truth. 
Hence we see that, negative and puzzling as the dialogue 
called Parmenides is, even now—it would be far more 
puzzling if all that it prescribes in general terms had been 
executed in detail. While it holds out, in the face of an 
aspirant in philosophy, the necessity of giving equal pre- 
sumptive value to the affirmative and negative sides of each 
hypothesis, and deducing with equal care, the consequences 
of both—it warns him at the same time of the contradictions 
in which he will thereby become involved. These contra- 
dictions are presented in the most glaring manner: but we 
must recollect a striking passage in the Republic, where Plato 
declares that to confront the aspirant with manifest contra- 
dictions, is the best way of provoking him to intellectual 
effort in the higher regions of speculation." 


P Plato, Parmenides, 3 137 B; | respondent by Aristotle, not merely in 
compare Sophistes, p. 217 D. the Topica but also in the Anulytica— 
To understand the force of this re- | xph 8 Swep puAdrrecOa wapayyéAAomev 
mark of Parmenides, we should con- | &moxpivoyévous, abrobs éxixeipovyras 
trast it with the precepts given by | we:pacOat AavOdvew, Analyt. Priora, ii. 
Aristotle in the Topica for dialectic | p. 66, a. 33. 
debate; precepts teaching the ques-| 4 Plato, Parmenid. c. 20, p. 136 B. 
tioner how to puzzle, and the re-| * Plato, Republic, vii. p. 524 E, and 
spondent how to avoid being puzzled. | indeed the whole passage, pp. 523-524. 
Such precautions are advised to the 


° 
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I shall have occasion, when I touch upon the other wri 
These Pa- Socratict, contemporaneous with or subsequent to 
tonic Anti- e ° 
noms are Plato, to give some account of the Zenonian and 


more formi- 


dable than Megaric dialecticians, and of their sophisms or logical 


any of the 


sophisms puzzles, which attracted so much attention from 
or subtleties 


broached by speculative men, in the fourth and third centuries 
philosophers. B.C, These Megarics, like the Sophists, generally 
receive very harsh epithets from the historian of philosophy. 
They took the negative side, impugned affirmative dogmas, 
insisted on doubts and difficulties, and started problems trou- 
blesome to solve. I shall try to show, that such disputants, 
far from deserving all the censure which has been poured 
upon them, presented one indispensable condition to the 
formation of any tolerable logical theory." Their sophisms 
were challenges to the logician, indicating various forms of 
error and confusion, against which a theory of reasoning, in 
order to be sufficient, was required to guard. And the de- 
monstrations given by Plato in the latter half of the Par- 
menides, are challenges of the same kind: only more inge- 
nious, elaborate, and effective, than any of those (so far as 
we know them) proposed by the Megarics—by Zeno, or 
Eukleides, or Diodorus Kronus. The Platonic Parmenides 
here shows, that in regard to a particular question, those who 
believe the affirmative, those who believe the negative, and 
those who believe neither—can all furnish good reasons for 
their respective conclusions. In each case he gives the proof 
confidently as being good: and whether unimpeachable or 
not, it is certainly very ingenious and subtle. Such demon- 
strations are in the spirit of Sextus Empiricus, who rests his 
theory of scepticism upon the general fact, that there are 


* Among the commentators on the | they had thus administered to the work 
Categories of Aristotle, there were | of aflirmative exposition (Simplikius, 
several whose principal object it was | Schol. ad Oateg. Aristot. p. 40, a. 22- 
to propound all the most grave and | 30; Schol. Brandis. David the 
troublesome difficulties which they | Armenian, in his Scholia on the Cate- 
could think of. Simplikius does not | gories (p. 27, b. 42, Brandis‘, defends 
commend the style of these men, but | the Topica of Aristotle as having been 
he expresses his gratitude to them for ; composed yupvacias xdpiv, tva OAiBonéewn 
the pains which they had taken in the | 7 ux} é« trav ed” éxdrepa exixeipn- 
exposition of the negative case, aud for | udtwy axoyervnon Td THs GAndelas 
the stimulus and opportunity which | dds. 
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opposite and contradictory conclusions, both of them sup- 
ported by evidence equally good: the affirmative no more 
worthy of belief than the negative.t Zeno (or as Plato calls 
him, the Eleatic Palamédes") did not profess any systematic 
theory of scepticism; but he could prove, by ingenious and 
varied dialectic, both the thesis and the antithesis on several 
points of philosophy, by reasons which few, if any, among his 
hearers could answer. In like manner the Platonic Parme- 
nides enunciates his contradictory demonstrations as real 
logical problems, which must exercise the sagacity and hold 
back the forward impulse of an eager philosophical aspirant. 
Even if this dilemma respecting Unum Est and Unum non 
Est, be solved, Parinenides intimates that he has others in 
reserve: so that either no tenable positive result will ever be 
attained—or at least it will not be attained until after such 
an amount of sagacity and patient exercise as Sokrates him- 
self declares to be hardly practicable.s* Herein we may see 
the germ and premisses of that theory which was afterwards 
formally proclaimed by A‘nesidemus and the professed 
Sceptics: the same holding back (éroy7), and protest against 
precipitation in dogmatising,’ which these latter converted 
into a formula and vindicated as a system. 

Schleiermacher has justly observed,? that in order to under- 
stand properly the dialectic manoeuvres of the Par- |, serio 
menides, we ought to have had before us the works jiferstand 


of that philosopher himself, of Zeno, Melissus, Gor- Flatonic An- 


tinomies, we 


gias, and other sceptical reasoners of the age im- pughttohave 
mediately preceding—which have unfortunately peyoect, 
perished. Some reference to these, must probably {ech 


Uselessness 
of searching 


have been present to Plato in the composition of (fering. 
this dialogue." At the same time, if we accept the 


t Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hypot. i. 8-12. | reefs apxh udrtora rd ravTl Ady 
“Eor: 8  oxertixnh Sbvauis ayriBerixh | AXdyov tooyv ayrinxetobat 
dawvopnévoy re kal voounévwy Kal olovd4- « Plato, Phadrus, p. 261 D. 
wore tpdxov, a” hs épydueba 5: thy dv | * Plato, Parmen. p. 136 C-D. 

Tois dyrixetuévors mpdypact kal Adyos | Y Sext. Emp. Pyrrh. Hyp. i. 20-212. 
ivooOéveray, T wey wpawrov els exoxhy | Thy tay SoypatiKav xpowéreay—Tiy 
Td 8& pera TovTo eis arapatiay—iao- | Soypariuchy wpowéreray. 

cOévecay &t A€dyouev Thy xara alorw  Schleiermacher, Einleitaung zum 
nal dmorlay iodrnra, os undéva undevds | Parmen. Pp. 97-99. 
mpoxeioOa: Tay paxoucvoy Adywy ws ® Indeed, the second demonstration, 
miorérepoy—oavordcews St Tis oxex- | among the nine given by Parmenides 
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dialogue as being (what it declares itself to be) a string of 
objections and dialectical problems, we shall take care not to 
look for any other sort of merit than what such a composition 
requires and admits. If the objections are forcible, the prob- 
lems ingenious and perplexing, the purpose of the author 
is satisfied. To search in the dialogue for some positive 
result, not indeed directly enuntiated but discoverable by 
groping and diving—would be to expect a species of fruit 
inconsistent with the nature of the tree. Zyrav evpycess ov 
podov ddXa Barov. 

It may indeed be useful for the critic to perform for him- 
A-sumptions Self the process which Parmenides intended Sokrates 
of Parme- ° ° 
nides in his to perform; and to analyse these subtleties with a 
tions convey view to measure their bearing upon the work of 


Demonstra- 
the minimum 


of determi: dogmatic theorising. We see double and contra- 
ing, Views dictory conclusions elicited, in four separate Anti- 
upon these nomies, from the same hypothesis, by distinct 
nate pred chains of interrogatory deduction ; each question 
Unum, &c. 


being sufficiently plausible to obtain the acquies- 
cence of the-respondent. The two assumptions successively 
laid down by Parmenides as principia for deduction — S2 
Unum est— St Unum non est—convey the very minimum of 
determinate meaning. Indeed both words are essentially 
indeterminate. Both Unum and Ens are declared by An- 
stotle to be not univocal or generic words, though at the 
same time not absolutely equivocal: but words bearing 
(pp. 143 A, 155 C), coincides to a great 
degree with the conclusion which Zeno 
is represented as having maintained in 


his published dissertation (p. 127 E;; 
and shows that the difficulties and con- ° 


ob yap yévos 1d 5v.—Topica, iv. p. 127, 
a. 28. wrelw yap ra waow énéueva: 
olov +d by ral 7d ey Trav nacw éno- 
pévwv Exrw, Physica, i. p. 185, b. 6. 
Simplikius noted it as one among the 


tradictions belong to the world of in- 
visible Ideas, as well as to that of 
sensible particulars, which Sokrates 
had called in question (p. 129 C-E). 

The Aristotelian treatise (whether by 
Aristotle, Theophrastus or any other , 
author —De Zenone, Mclisso, Xeno- 
phane, et Gorgii—aftords some curious 
comparisons with the Parmenides of 
Plato, Aristotel. p.974 seq. Bekk., also | 
Fragmenta Philosophorum Grecorum, | 
ed. Didot, pp. 273-309. 

b Aristot. Metaphys. iv. 1015-1017, , 
ix. 1052, a. 15; Analyt. Poster. ii. p. 
92, b. 14. 7d B® eivar ovx odcla ovderi: | 


dittvrences between Plato and Aristotle 
—That Plato admitted Unum as having 
only one meaning, not being aware of 
the diversity of meanings which it 
bore ; while Aristotle expressly pointed 
it out a3 a woAAaxas Aeyduevoy. Tlap- 
hevldns yap ev Td by dnol, MAdror 5e 
7d @y povayws A€yerOa, "ApiororeAns 
52 aupdtepa modAaxas (Schol. ad 
Aristot. Sophist. Elench, p. 320, b. 3, 
Brandis’, Aristotle farther remarks 
that Plato considered 1d yévos as év 
ap.0ug, and that this was an error; we 
ought rather to say that Plato did not 
clearly discriminate @y apiOug from éy 
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several distinct transitional meanings, derived either from 
each other, or from some common root, by an analogy more 
or less remote. Aristotle characterises in like manner all 
the most indeterminate predicates, which are not included in 
any one distinct category among the ten, but are made avail- 
able to predication sometimes in one category, sometimes in 
another: such as Ens, Unum, Idem, Diversum, Contrarium, 
&c. Now in the Platonic Parmenides, the two first among 
these words are taken to form the proposition assumed as 
fundamental datum, and the remaining three are much 
employed in the demonstration: yet Plato neither notices 
nor discriminates their multifarious and fluctuating significa- 
tions. Such contrast will be understood when we recollect 
that the purpose of the Platonic Parmenides is, to propound 
difficulties; while that of Aristotle is, not merely to pro- 
pound, but also to assist in clearing them up. 

Certainly, in Demonstrations 1 and 2 (as well as 4 and 5), 
the foundation assumed is in words the same propo- In the Pla- 


tonic Demon- 


sition—St Unum est: but we shall find this same sitrations the 
same proposi- 


proposition used in two very different senses. In ton in words 
m aa G . 18 made 
the first Demonstration, the proposition is equi- bear very 
different 


valent to St Unum est Unum:°* in the second, to Sz meanings. 

Unum est Ens, or Si Unum existit. In the first the pro- 
position is identical and the verb est serves only as copula: in 
the second, the verb est is not merely a copula but implies Ens 
as a predicate, and affirms existence. We might have ima- 
gined that the identical proposition— Unum est Unum—since 
it really affirms nothing—would have been barren of all con- 
sequences: and so indeed it is barren of all affirmative 
consequences. But Plato obtains for it one first step 


who first classified and named these dis- 

Simplikius farther remarks, that it | tinctions!cuvayvypov—dudévupoy, and the 
was Aristotle who first rendered to | intermediate kar’ dvadoylay), though 
Logic the important service of bringing ' they had been partially noticed by 
out clearly aud emphatically the idea | Plato and even by Sokrates. éws ’Apio- 
of rd dudévupov—the same word with | roréAous ob rduray Exdnrov fy 7d ducyu- 
several meanings either totally distinct | nov: AAd TIAdrev te Hpkaro rept rovrou 
and disparate, or ramifying in different | # paAdAov éxelvov Zwxpdrns, Schol. ad 
directions from the same root, so that | Aristot. Physic. p. 323, b. 25, Brandis. 
there came to be little or no affinity be- | ¢ Plato, Parmen. pp. 137 O, 142 B. 
tween many of them. It was Aristotle 


efSe: (Aristot. Topic. vi. 143, b. 30). 
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in the way of negative predicates — Si Unum est Unum, 
Unum non est Multa: and from hence he proceeds, by a 
series of gentle transitions ingeniously managed, to many 
other negative predications respecting the subject Unum. 
Since it is not Multa, it can have no parts, nor can it be 
a whole: it has neither beginning, middle, nor end: it has 
no boundary, or it is boundless: it has no figure, it is neither 
straight, nor circular: it has therefore no place, being neither 
in itself, nor in any thing else: it is neither in motion nor at 
rest: it is neither the same with any thing else, nor the same 
- with itself: it is neither different from any thing else, nor 
different from itself:* it is neither like, nor unlike, to itself, 
nor to any thing else: it is neither equal, nor unequal, to 
itself nor to any thing else: it is neither older, nor younger, 
nor of equal age, either with itself or with any thing else: it 
exists therefore not in time, nor has it any participation with 
time: it neither has been nor will be, nor is: it does not 
exist in any way: it does not even exist so as to be Unum: 
you can neither name it, nor reason upon it, nor know it, nor 
perceive it, nor opine about it. 

First Demon- All these are impossibilities (concludes Plato). 


stration ends 


inan assem- We must therefore go back upon the fundamental 
vtage o 


negative con- principle from which we took our departure, in 


clusions. Re- 


elucti a Abe order to see whether we shall not obtain, on a 
tl um o 


the asump- gecond trial, any different result.° 
non Multa, Here then isa piece of dialectic, put together with 
ingenuity, showing that every thing can be denied, and that 
nothing can be affirmed of the subject—Unum. ll this fol- 
lows, if you concede the first step, that Unum is not Multa. If 
Unum be said to have any other attribute except that of being 
Unum, it would become at once Multa. It cannot even be 
declared to be either the same with itself, or different from 
any thing else; because Idem and Diversum are distinct 
natures from Unum, and if added to it would convert it into 
Multa.© Nay it cannot even be affirmed to be itself: it 


4 This pr of the argument is tlie |  Tl.isis the main point of Demonstra- 
ou of dialectic subtlety, p. 139 C- | tion 1, and is stated pp. 139 D, 140 A, 


D-E compared with p. 137 C, 
e Plato, Parmen. p. 142 A. 
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cannot be named or enuntiated: if all predicates are denied 
the subject is denied along with them: the subject is nothing 
but the sum-total of its predicates—and when they are all 
withdrawn, no subject remains. As far as I can understand 
the bearing of this self-contradictory demonstration, it 
appears a reductio ad absurdum of the proposition—Unum is 
not Multa. Now Unum which te not Multa designates the 
Avro- Ev or Unum Ideale; which Plato himself affirmed, and 
which Aristotle impugned.’ If this be what is meant, the 
dialogue Parmenides would present here, as in other places, a 
statement of difficulties understood by Plato as attaching to 
his own doctrines. | 

Parmenides now proceeds to his second demonstration: 
professing to take up again the same hypothesis— gna pe 
St Unum est—from which he had started in the ™™™*#- 
first "but in reality taking up a different hypothesis under 
the same words, In the first hypothesis, Sc Unum est, was 
equivalent to, Si Unum est Unum: nothing besides Unum 
being taken into the reasoning, and es¢ serving merely as 
copula, In the second, S¢ Unum est, is equivalent to Sz 
Unum est Ens, or exists: so that instead of the isolated 
Unum, we have now Unum Eus.' Here is a duality consisting 
of Unum and Ens: which two are considered as separate or 
separable factors, coalescing to form the whole Unum Ena, 
each of them being a part thereof. But each of these parts 
is again dual, containing both Unum and Ens: so that each 


® Aristot. Metaph. A. 987, b. 20, 
992, a. 8, B. 1001, a. 27, i. 1053, b. 18. 
Some ancient expositors thought that 
the purpose of Plato in the Parmenides 
was to mstrate this Adird-‘*Ep, 
seo Schol. ad Aristot. Metaph. p. 786, 
a. 10, Brandis. | 

It is not easy to find any common 
bearing between the demonstrations 
given in this dialogue respecting “Ev 
and MoAAd—and the observations which 
Plato makes in the Philébus upon “Ey 
and MoAAd. Would he mean to include 
the demonstrations which we read in 
the Parmenides, in the category of what 
he calls in Philébus “childish, easy, 
and irrational debates on that vexed 


VOL. IT. 


tae ?” (Plato, Philébus, p. 14 D). 
ardly; for they are at any rate most 
elaborate as well as ingenious and sug- 
gestive. Yet neither do they suit the 
description which he gives in Philébus 
of the genuine, serious, and difficult 
debates on the same question. 

b Plato, Parmen. c. 32, p. 142 A. 
BotAc: ody ex) thy txd0eow mdrw ef 
apyijs éravéAOwper, édy 7s Nuiy ewaviov- 
ow addoioy parti ; 

! This shifting of the real hypothesis, 
though the terms remain unchanged, 
is admitted by implication a little after- 
wards, p. 142 B. viv 32 obx abrn 
torw 4 twd0eots, el dy &yv, rl xpn 
oupBalvery—Grr’ ef ty Eoriy. 


X 
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part may be again divided into lesser parts, each of them alike 
dual: and so on ad infinitum. Unum Ens thus contains an 
infinite number of parts, or is Multa.* But even Unum itself 
(Parmenides argues) if we consider it separately from Ens in 
which it participates, is not Unum alone, but Multa also. 
For it is different from ns, and ns is different from it. 
Unum therefore is not merely Unum but also Diversum: Ens 
also is not merely Ens but Diversum. Now when we speak 
of Unum and Ens—of Unum and Diverswum—or of Ens and 
Diversum—we in each case speak of two distinct things, each 
of which is Unum. Since each is Unum, the two things 
become three — Ens, Diversum, Unum—Unum, Diversum, 
Unum—Unum being here taken twice. We thus arrive at 
‘two and three—twice and thrice—odd and even— in short, 
number, with its full extension and properties. Unum there- 
fore is both Unum and Multa—both Totum and Partes—both 
finite and infinite in multitude.! 

Parmenides proceeds to show that Unum has beginning, 
Itendsin dee Middle, and end—together with some figure, straight 
or curved : and that it is both in itself, and in other 
things: that it is always both in motion and at 
rest:™ that it is both the same with itself and 
different from itself—both the same with Cetera, 
and different from Cetera:" both like to itself, and unlike 
to itself—both like to Cetera, and unlike to Cetera:° that 


monstrating 
Both, of that 
which the 
first Demon- 
stration had 
demonstrated 
Neither. 


can never reach cither the separate Ens 
or the separate Unum. But these two 
assumptions cannot be admitted both 
Plato must make his elec- 


k Plato, Parmen. pp. 142-143. This 
is exactly what Sokrates in the early 
part of the dialogue (p. 129 B-D) had 


pronounced to be utterly inadmissible, 
viz.: That 8 Zorw ty should be woAAd 
—that 8 foriv 8uoroy should be avduoroy. 
The essential characteristic of the 
Platonic Idea is here denied. How- 
ever, it appears to me that Plato here 
reasons upon two contradictory assump- 
tions; first, that Unum Ens is a total 
composed of two parts separately assign- 
able—Unum and Ens ; next, that Unum 
is not assignable separately from Ene, 
nor £ns from Unum. Proceeding upon 
the first, he declares Unum Ens to be 
divisible: proceeding upon the second, 
he declares that the division must be 
carricd on ad infinitum, because you 


together. 
tion; either he takes the first, in which 
case the total Unum Ens is divisible, 
and its two factors Unum and Eus, can 
be assigned separately ; or he takes the 
second, in which case Unum and Ena 
cannot be assigned separately—are not 
distinguishable factors,—so that Unum 
dens instead of being infinitely divisible, 
is not divisible at all. 

The reasoning as it now stands is, in 
my judgment, fallacious. 

1 Plato, Parmen. pp. 144 A-E, 145 A. 

™ Plato, Parmen. p. 146 A-B. 

® Plato, Parmen. pp. 146-147C. 

° Plato, Parmen, p. 148 A-D. 
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it both touches, and does not touch, both itself and Cetera: ? 
that it is both equal, greater, and less, in number, as compared 
with itself and as compared with Cetera: that it is both 
older than itself, younger than itself, and of the same age 
with itself—both older than Ceetera, younger than Cetera, 
and of the same age as Cetera—also that it is not older nor 
younger either than itself or than Cetera:* that it grows 
both older and younger than itself, and than Cetera.* 
Lastly, Unum was, is, and will be; it has been, is, and will 
be generated: it has had, has now, and will have, attributes 
and predicates: it can be named, and can be the object of 
perception, conception, opinion, reasoning, and cognition. 

Here Parmenides finishes the long Demonstratio Secunda, 
which completes the first Antinomy. The last conclusion of 
all, with which it winds up, is the antithesis of that with 
which the first Demonstration wound up: affirming (what 
the conclusion of the first had denied) that Unum is think- 
able, perceivable, nameable, knowable. Comparing the 
second Demonstration with the first, we see—That the first, 
taking its initial step, with a negative proposition, carries us 
through a series of conclusions every one of which is negative 
' (like those of the second figure of the Aristotelian syllogism) : 
—That whereas the conclusions professedly established in 
the first Demonstration are all in Neither (Unum is neither 
in itself nor in any thing else—neither at rest nor in motion 
—neither the same with itself nor different from itself, &c.), 
the conclusions of the second Demonstration are all in Both 
(Unum is both in motion and at rest, both in itself and in 
other things, both the same with itself and different from 
itself) :—That in this manner, while the first Demonstration 
denies both of two opposite propositions, the second affirms 
them both. 

Such a result has an air of startling paradox. We find it 


P Plato, Parmen. p. 149 A-D. xa} vedrepov tort Te Kal ylyverat, ka} 
a Plato, Parmen. pp. 150-151 D. obre mpecBurepoy ore vedrtepoy oft’ 
: Plato, Parmen. pp. 152-153-154 A. | tore otre ylyvera: obre abrod obre Tay 
* Plato, Parmen. pp. 154 B, 155 C. | &AAwy. 
Kava 3} ndvra TauTa, Td ev airé re t Plato, Parmen. p. 155 C-D. 
abrov Kal tay bAAwy mpecBbtepdy re 
XR 2 
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shown, respecting various pairs of contradictory propositions, 
Startling _— first, that both are false—next, that both are true. 
bpen offence This offends doubly against the logical canon, which 


eal exon = declares, that of two contradictory propositions, one 
eanonbad must be true, the other must be false. We must 
then been ss 7 ° 

laid down, remember, that in the Platonic age, there existed 


no systematic logic—no analysis or classification of propo- 
sitions—no recognised distinction between such as were con- 
trary, and such as were contradictory. The Platonic Parme- 
nides deals with propositions which are, to appearance at 
least, contradictory: and we are brought, by two different 
roads, first to the rejection of both, next to the admission 
of both." . 

How can this be possible? How can these four propo- 
Demonte. Sitions all be true—Unum est Unum—Unum est 
Attempt AMulta—Unum non est Unum— Unum non est Multa? 
reconcicuc, Plato suggests a way out of the difficulty, in that 
often’ which he gives as Demonstration 3. It has been 
oer shown that Unum “ partakes of time ”.-—was, is, and 
will be. The propositions are all true, but true at different 
times: one at this time, another at that time.* Unum acquires 
and loses existence, essence, and other attributes: now, it ex- 
ists and is Unum—efore, it did not exist and was not Unum: 
so too it is alternately like and unlike, in motion and at rest. 
But how is such alternation or change intelligible? At each 


« Prantl (in his Geschichte der 
Logik, vol. i. 8. 8, pp. 70-71-73) main- 
tains, if I rightly understand him, not 
only that Plato did not adopt the 
principium tdentitatis et contradictionis 
as the basis of his reasonings, but that 
one of Plato’s express objects was to 
demonstrate the contrary of it, partly 
in the Philébus, but especially in the 
Parmenides :— 

“Eine arge Tauschung ist es, zu 
glauben, dass das principium identitatis 
et contradictionis oberstes logisches 
Princip des Plato sei . . Ks ist gerade 
eine Hauptaufgabe welche sich Plato 
stellen musste, die Coexistenz der 
Gegensiitze nachzuweisen, wie diess 
hbekanntlich im Philebus und besonders 
im Parmentdes geschieht.” 


‘Sokrates. 


According to this view, the Antino- 
mies in the Parmenides are all of them 
good proofs, and the conclusions of all 
of them, summed up as they are in the 
final sentence of the dialogue, constitute 
an addition to the positive knowledge of 
I confess that this to me is 
unintelligible. I understand theso 
Antinomies as &xdpia: to be cleared up, 
but in no other character. 

Prantl speaks (p. 73) of “ die antino- 
mische Begriindung der Ideenlehre im 
Parmenides,” &c. This is the same 
language as that used by Zeller, upon 
which [ have already remarked. 

x This is a distinction analogous to 
that which Plato points out in the So- 
phistes pp. 242-243) between the theo- 
rics of Herakleitus and Empedoklés, 
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time, whether present or past, it must be either in motion 
or at rest: at no time, neither present nor past, can it be 
neither in motion nor at rest. It cannot, while in motion, 
change to rest—nor, while at rest, change to motion. No 
time can be assigned for the change: neither the present, 
nor the past, nor the future: how then can the change occur 
at all ?? . 

To this question the Platonic Parmenides finds an answer 
in what he calls the Sudden or the Instantancous: pairs ima 
an anomalous nature which lies out of, or apart from, "mation of 


the Sudden 
the course of time, being neither past, present, nor or nste~ 
future. That which changes, changes at once and fysenie 


suddenly: at an instant when it is neither in motion rie a 


nor at rest. This Suddenly is a halt or break in “™ 

the flow of time:* an extra-temporal condition, in which the 
subject has no existence, no attributes—though it revives 
again forthwith clothed with its new attributes: a point of 
total negation or annihilation, during which the subject with 
all its attributes disappears. At this interval (the Suddenly) 
all predicates may be truly denied, but none can be truly 
affirmed. Unum is neither at rest, nor in motion—-neither 
like nor unlike—neither the same with itself nor different 
from itself—neither Unum nor Multa. [Both predicates and 
Subject vanish. Thus all the negations of the first Demon- 
stration are justified. Immediately before the Suddenly, or 
point of change, Unum was in motion—immediately after the 
change, it is at rest: immediately before, it was like—equal 


y Plato, Parmen. p. 156. | of the doctrine which Lasealle ascribes 
2 Plato, Parmen. p. 156 E 4a’ 7: to Herakleitus; perpetual implication 
—6eEaloyns abrh pbors bromds lof negativity and positivity — des 
wis @yxdOnrar petatd ris, Nichtseins mit dem Sein; perpetual 
kivhoews Kkalaordoews, ev xpévm | absorption of each particular into the 
ovden) odca, xal els tabrny 8h Kal éx | universal; and perpetual reappearance 
Tavrns Té Te xivobmevoy peraBdAAe: éx) as an opposite particular. See the two 
7d érrdvat, eal Td éords ex) 7d xivei- | elaborate volumes of Lassalle upon 
a. . Herukleitus, especially i. p. 358, ii. 
Kal Td ey 3%, elwep Earnxé Te kal p. 258. He scarcely however takes 
xiveitat, peTdBadrdo dy ep’ éxdrepa: notice of the Platonic Parmenides. 
pbvos yap dy odrws Gupdrepa woroi, - Some of the Stoics considered 1d viv 
perdBarrgoy 8 etalgyns peraBddAAe:, as wndéev—and nothing in time to be 
nal Bre peraBdarci, ev odSevl xpdvy by real except rd wappxnkds and 7d péA- 
ein, o08t Kivoir’ ky TéTe, 008 oTain. Aoy (Plutarch, De Commun. Notitiis 
® This appears to be an illustration ' contra Stoicos, p. 1081 D). 
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—the same with itself—Unum, &c.—immediately after, it is 
unlike—unequal —different from itself—Multa, &. And 
thus the double and contradictory affirmative predications, of 
which the second Demonstration is composed, are in their 
turn made good, as successive in time. This discovery of the 
extra-temporal point Suddenly, enables Parmenides to uphold 
both the double negative of the first Demonstration, and the 
double affirmative of the second. 

The theory here laid down in the third Demonstration re- 
Review or  Specting this extra-temporal point—the Suddenly— 
the succes’ deserves all the more attention, because it applies 


sive pairs of 


Pemonstra~ not merely to the first and second Demonstration 
eatuie Which precede it, but also to the fourth and fifth, 
the Reiner, the sixth and seventh, the eighth and ninth, which 
trovestue © fOllow it. I have already observed, that the first 
Both. 
and second Demonstration form a corresponding 
pair, branching off from the same root or hypothetical propo- 
sition (at least the same in terms), respecting the subject 
Unum ; and destined to prove, one the Neither, the other 
the Both, of several different predicates. So also the fourth 
and fifth form a pair, applying to the subject Cetera; and 
destined to prove, that from the same hypothetical root—Sz 
Unum est—we can deduce the Neither as well as the Both, of 
various predicates of Caetera. When we pass on to the four 
last Demonstrations, we find that in all four, the hypothesis 
St Unum non est is substituted for that of Si Unum est: but 
the parallel couples, with the corresponding purpose, are still 
kept up. The sixth and seventh apply to the subject Unum, 
and’ demonstrate respecting that subject (proceeding from 
the hypothesis Si Unum non est) first the Both, then the 
Neither of various predicates: the eighth and ninth arrive at 
the same result, respecting the subject Cetera. And a sen- 
tence at the close sums up in few words the result of all the 
four pairs (1-2, 4-5, 6-7, 8-9, that is, of all the Demonstrations 
excepting the third)—the Neither and the Both respecting 
all of them. 
To understand these nine Demonstrations properly, there- 
fore, we ought to consider eight among them (1-2, 4-5, 6-7, 
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8-9) as four Antinomies, or couples establishing dialectic con- 
tradictions; and the third as a mediator between the couples— 
announced as if it reconciled the contradictions of The third 
the first Antinomy, and capable of being adapted, tion is me 
. . y : ‘ diatorial, but 
in the same character with certain modifications, to not satisfac- 


the second, third, and fourth Antinomy. Whether hypothesis of 


it reconciles them successfully—in other words, or Instant 

whether the third Demonstration will itself hold 2 favour. 

good—is a different question. It will be found to involve the 
singular and paradoxical (Plato’s own phrase) doctrine of the 
extra-temporal Suddenly —conceiving Time as a Discretum 
and not a Continuum. This doctrine is intended by Plato 
here as a means of rendering the fact of change logically con- 
ceivable and explicable. He first states briefly the difficulty 
(which we know to have been largely insisted on by Diodorus 
Kronus and other Megarics) of logically explaining the fact 
of change—and then enuntiates this doctrine as the solution. 
We plainly see that it did not satisfy others—for the puzzle 
continued to be a puzzle long after—and that it did not. 
even satisfy Plato, except at the time when he composed the 
Parmenides—since neither the doctrine itself (the extra- 
temporal break or transition) nor the very peculiar phrase in 
which it is embodied (ro éfaidyns, &romos tis pvows) occur in 
any of his other dialogues. If the doctrine were really 
tenable, it would have been of use in dialectic, and as such, 
would have been called in to remove the theoretical difli- 
culties raised among dialectical disputants, respecting time 
and motion. Yet Plato does not again advert to it, either 
in Sophistes or Timeus, in both of which there is special 
demand for it.” Aristotle, while he adopts a doctrine like it 
(yet without employing the peculiar phrase 76 é£aldvns) to 
explain qualitative change, does not admit the same either 


b Steinhart represents this idea of , can be said to belong to an idea which, 
7» étalpyns—the extra-temporal break | after all, is nothing but a fiction sub- 
or zero of transition—as an important | verting or disguising a very real 
progress made by Plato, compared with | antithesis. But surely, if Plato had 
the Thestétus, because it breaks down | considered it a progress, we should 
the absoluten Gegensatz between Sein | have seen the same idea repeated in 
and Werden, Rube and Bewegung ' various other dialogues, which is not 
(Kinleitung zum Parmen. p. 309). the case. 

I do not .understand wliat progress | 
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as to quantitative change, or as to local motion, or as to 
generation and destruction.© The doctrine served the pur- 
pose of the Platonic Parmenides, as ingenious, original, and 
provocative to intellectual effort: but it did not acquire 
any permanent footing in Grecian dialectics. 

The two last Antinomies, or four last Demonstrations, 
have, in common, for their point of departure, the negative 
proposition, St Unum non est: and are likewise put together 
in parallel couples (6-7, 8-9), a Demonstration and a Counter- 
Demonstration—a Both and a Neither: first with reference to 
the subject Unum—next with reference to the subject 
Cetera. 

Si Unum est—Si Unum non est. Even from such a pro- 
position as the first of these, we might have thought 
it difficult to deduce any string of consequences— 
which Plato has already done: from such a propo- 
sition as the second, not merely difficult, but im- 
possible. Nevertheless the ingenious dialectic of Plato ac- 
complishes the task, and elicits from each proposition a Both, 
and a Neither, respecting several predicates of Unum as well 
as of Cetera. When you say Unum non est (so argues the 
Platonic Parmenides in Demonst. 6), you deny existence re- 
specting Unum: but the proposition Unum non est, is dis- 
tinguishable from Magnitudo non est—Parvitudo non est— 
aud such like: propositions wherein the subject is different, 
though the predicate is the same:.so that Unum non Ens is 
still a Something knowable, and distinguishable from other 
things—a logical subject of which various other predicates 
may be affirmed, though the predicate of existence cannot be 
affirmed.’ It is both like and unlike, equal and unequal— 


Review of 
the two last 
Antinomies. 
Demonstra- 
tions VI. and 


¢ Aristotel. Physic. v. p. 235, b. 82, 
with the Scholion of Simplikius, p. 410, 
b. 20, Brandis. 

The remy oe = or three 

of Aristotle's Physica. In rd 
is Enslauis or qualitative change, He 
recognised what he called 4@pdéay pera- 
BoAyy—a change all at once, which 
occupied no portion of time. It is plain, 
however, that even his own scholars 
Theophrastus and Eudemus had great 
difficulty in accepting the doctrine, see 


Scholia, pp. 409-410-411, Brandis. 

¢ Pluto, Parmen. pp. 160-161 A. 
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like and equal to itself, unlike and unequal to other things.° 
These its predicates being all true, are also real exist- 
ences: so that Unum partakes guodam modo in existence: 
though Unum be non-Ens, nevertheless, Unum non-Ens est. 
Partaking thus both of non-existence and of existence, it 
changes: it both moves and is at rest: it is generated and 
destroyed, yet is also neither generated nor destroyed.‘ 

Having thus deduced from the fundamental principle this 
string of Both opposite predicates, the Platonic Parmenides 
reverts (in Demonstration 7) to the same principium (Si Unum 
non est) to deduce by another train of reasoning the Neither 
of these predicates. -When you say that Unum non est, you 
must mean that it does not partake of existence in any way 
—absolutely and without reserve. It therefore neither ac- 
quires nor loses existence: it is neither generated nor de- 
stroyed: it is neither in motion nor at rest: it partakes of 
nothing existent: it is neither equal nor unequal—neither 
like nor unlike—neither great nor little—neither this, nor 
that: neither the object of perception, nor of knowledge, nor 
of opinion, nor of naming, nor of debate.® 

These two last counter-demonstrations (6 and 7), forming 
the third Antinomy, deserve attention in this re- Demonstra- 
spect—That the seventh is founded upon the genuine founded pon 
Parmenidean or Eleatic doctrine about Non-Ens, as doctrine 
not merely having no attributes, but as being un- nides. 
knowable, unperceivable, unnameable: while the sixth is 
founded upon a different apprehension of Non-Ens, which 
is explained and defended by Plato in the Sophistes, as a 
substitute for, and refutation of, the Eleatic doctrine. Ac- 
cording to Number seven, when you deny, of Unum, the pre- 
dicate existence, you deny of it also all other predicates: and 
the name Unum is left without any subject to apply to. This 
is the Eleatic dogma. Unum having been declared to be 
Non-Enzg, is (like Non-Ens) neither knowable nor nameable. 
According to Number 6, the proposition Unum est non-Ens, 


¢ Plato, Parmen. p. 161 O-D. hardly intelligible to me. 

f Plato, Parmen. pp. 162-163 A. s Plato, Parmen. pp. 163-164 A. 

The steps by which these conclusions | * Plato, Sophistes, pp. 258-259. 
are made out are extremely subtle, and 
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does not carry with it any such consequences. Existence is 
only one predicate, which may be denied of the subject 
Unum, but which, when denied, does not lead to the denial 
of all other predicates—nor, therefore, to the loss of the 
subject itself. Unum still remains Unum, knowable, and 
different from other things. Upon this first premiss are 
built up several other affirmations; so that we thus arrive 
circuitously at the affirmation of existence, in a certain way: 
Unum, though non-existent, does nevertheless exist quodam 
modo. This coincides with that which the Eleatic stranger 
seeks to prove in the Sophistes, against Parmenides. 

If we compare the two foregoing counter-demonstrations 
Demonstra- (7 and 6), we shall see that the negative results of 
tions VI. and 
VIL. consi- the seventh follow properly enough from the as- 


warrantable sumed premisses: but that the affirmative results 
steps in @ 


reasoning— Of the sixth are not obtained without very unwar- 
The funda- 


mental pre- rantable jumps in the reasoning, besides its extreme 
miss differ- 


entlyin. gubtlety. But apart from this defect, we farther 


terpreted, 
though the remark that here also (as in Numbers 1 and 2) the 


words. fundamental principle assumed is in terms the same, 
in signification materially different. The signification of Unum 
non est, as it is construed in Number 7, is the natural one 
belonging to the words: but as construed in Number 6, the 
meaning of the predicate is altogether effaced (as it had been 
before in Number 1): we cannot tell what it is which is 
really denied about Unum. As, in Number 1, the proposition 
Unum est is so construed as to affirm nothing except Unum 
est Unum—so in Number 7, the proposition Unum non est is 
so construed as to deny nothing except Unum non est Unum, 
yet conveying along with such denial a farther affirmation— 
Unum non est Unum, sed tamen est aliquid scibile, differens ab 
alus' Here this aliquid scidile is assumed as a substratum 
underlying Unum, and remaining even when Unum is taken 
away: contrary to the opinion—that Unum was a separate 
nature and the fundamental Subject of all—-which Aristotle 
announces as having been held by Plato.« There must be 
always some meaning (the Platonic Parmenides argues) at- 


! Plato, Parmen. p. 160 C. k Aristot. Metaphys. B. 1001, a. 6-20. 
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tached to the word Unum, even when you talk of Unum non 
Fins: and that meaning is equivalent to Aliguid scibile, 
differens ab aliiz. From this he proceeds to evolve, step by 
step, though often in a manner obscure and inconclusive, his 
series of contradictory affirmations respecting Unum. 

The last couple of Demonstrations—8 and 9—composing 
the fourth Antinomy, are in some respects the most ingenious 
and singular of all the nine. Si Unum non est, what is true 
about Cetera? The eighth demonstrates the Both of the 
affirmative predicates, the ninth proves the Wezther. 

Si Unum non est (is the argument of the eighth), Cetera 
must nevertheless somehow still be Cetera: other- pemonstra- 
wise you could not talk about Cetera! (This is Oy Kk 
an argument like that in Demonstration 6: What is (acsic. 
talked about must exist, somehow.) But if Cetera “"Y"* 
can be named and talked about, they must be different from 
something,—and from something, which is also different from 
them. What can this Something be? Not certainly Unum: 
for Unum, by the Hypothesis, does not exist, and cannot 
therefore be the term of comparison. Cetera therefore must 
be different among themselves and from each other. But 
they cannot be compared with each other by units: for Unum 
does not exist. They must therefore be compared with each 
other by heaps or multitudes ; each of which will appear at 
first sight to be an unit, though it be not an unit in reality. 
There will be numbers of such heaps, each in appearance 
one, though not in ‘reality:™ numbers odd and even, great 
and little, in appearance: heaps appearing to be greater and 
less than each other, and equal to each other, though not 
being really so. Each of these heaps will appear to have a 
beginning, middle, and end, yet will not really have any 
such: for whenever you grasp any one of them in your 
thoughts, there will appear another beginning before the 
beginning,” another end after the end, another centre more 


1 Plato, Parmen. p. 164 B. "AAAa| pevos, dv 3 ob, efwep by ph ora. 
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centrical than the centre,—minima ever decreasing because 
you cannot reach any stable unit. Each will be a heap with- 
out any unity; looking like one, at a distance,—but when 
you come near, each a boundless and countless multitude. 
They will thus appear one and many, like and unlike, equal 
and unequal, at rest and moving, separate and coalescing: in 
short, invested with an indefinite number of opposite attri- 
butes.° 

This Demonstration 8, with its strange and subtle chain of 
Demonstr- inferences, purporting to rest upon the admission of 


tion VIII. ts gan 
very subtio Ceetera without Unum, brings out the antithesis 


nian. of the Apparent and the Real, which had not been 
noticed in the preceding demonstrations. Demonstration 8 
is in its character Zenonian. It probably coincides with the 
proof which Zeno is reported (in the earlier half of this dia- 
logue) to have given against the existence of any real Multa. 
If you assume Multa (Zeno argued), they must be both like 
and unlike, and invested with many other opposite attri- 
butes; but this is impossible; therefore the assumption is 
untrue.” Those against whom Zeno reasoned, contended for 
real Multa, and against areal Unum. Zeno probably showed, 
and our eighth Demonstration here shows also,—that Multa 
under this supposition are nothing real, but an assemblage of 
indefinite, ever-variable, contradictory appearances : an ”Azret- 
pov, Infinite, or Chaos: an object not real and absolute, but 
relative and variable according to the point of view of the 
subject. | 

To the eighth Demonstration, ingenious as it is, succeeds a 
Demonstrae countervailing reversal in the ninth: the Neither 
aa: following the Both. The fundamental supposition 
lowing Bik 53 in terms the same. Si Unum non est, what is to 
become of Cetera? Cetera are not Unum: yet neither are 
they Multa: for if there were any Multa, Unum would be 
de) palveras dpxh, werd 3t thy reAcuThy , p. 158 E. rots BAAos 37) rod évds— 
érépa troderouévn teAreuthn, ev 3 rE 7 St abray piers nab’ éavrda daweiplay 
peop bAAa pecalrepa Tov pécov, cuiKpd- | (wdpeoxe). 
repa, 5 Sa 7d pr) Bbvacba évds abraov P Plato, Parmen. p. 127 E; compare 
éxdorov AapBdver Ga, dre obn Bvros Tov | this with the close of the eighth De- 


évds. _ monstration, p. 165 E—ei évds wh Svros 
° Plato, Parmen. p. 165 E. Compare woAAd gory. 
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included in them. If none of the Multa were Unum, all of 
them would be nothing at all, and there would be no Multa. 
If therefore Unum be not included in Cetera, Ceetera would 
be neither Unum nor Multa: nor would théy appear to be 
either Unum or Multa: for Ceetera can have no possible com- 
munion with Non-Entia: nor can any of the Non-Entia be 
present along with any of Cetera—since Non-Entia have no 
parts. We cannot therefore conceive or represent to our- 
selves Non-Ens as along with or belonging to Cetera. There- 
fore, St Unum non est, nothing among Ceetera is conceived 
either as Unum or as Multa: for to conceive Multa without 
Unum is impossible. It thus appears, Sz: Unum non est, that 
Cetera neither are Unum nor Multa. Nor are they con- 
ceived either as Unum or Multa—either as like or as unlike 
—either as the same or as different—either as in contact or 
as apart.—In short, all those attributes which in the last pre- 
ceding Demonstration were shown to belong to them in appear- 
ance, are now shown not to belong to them either in appearance 
or in reality.4 

Here we find ourselves at the close of the Parmenides. 
Plato announces his purpose to be, to elicit con- Conctuding 
tradictory conclusions, by different trains of reason- Parmenides 
ing, out of the same fundamental assumption. He por jbsthe 
declares, in the concluding words, that—on the ymeatfe, 
hypothesis of Unum est, as well as on that of Unum many ditter 
non est—he has succeeded in demonstrating the tint? 
Both and the Neither of many distinct propositions, respecting 
Unum and respecting Ceetera. 

The close of the Parmenides, as it stands here, may be 
fairly compared to the enigma announced by Plato in his 
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* Compare, with the passage ci 
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Republic—“ A man and no man, struck and did not strike, 
Comparison With a stone and no stone, a bird and no bird, 


clusion of te sitting upon wood and no wood.”* This is an enigma, 
to an enigma propounded for youthful auditors to guess: stimu- 
of the Re- ° ° ee ° oe . 

ubii. Dit lating their curiosity, and tasking their intelligence 
eonstractor to find it out. As far asI can see, the puzzling anti- 


of the cnigma 


adapted its nomies in the Parmenides have no other purpose. 
conditions to 


aforcknown ‘They drag back the forward and youthful Sokrates 
Platodidnot. from affirmative dogmatism to negative doubt and 
embarrassment. There is however this difference between 
the enigma in the Republic, and the Antinomies in the Par- 
menides. The constructor of the enigma had certainly a 
preconceived solution to which he adapted the conditions of 
his problem: whereas we have no sufficient ground for assert- 
ing that the author of the Antinomies had any such solution 
present or operative in his mind. How much of truth Plato 
may himself have recognised, or may have wished others to 
recognise, in them, we have no means of determining. We 
find in them many equivocal propositions and unwarranted 
inferences—much blending of truth with error, intentionally 
or unintentionally. The veteran Parmenides imposes the 
severance of the two, as a lesson upon his youthful hearers 
Sokrates and Aristoteles. 


* Plato, Republ. v. 479 B. The al-| of positive philosophy which a com- 
lusion was to an eunuch knocking down | mentator like Steinhart extracts from 
a bat seated upon a reed. Alvds tis | the concluding enigma of the Par- 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


THEZTETUS. 


In this dialogue, as in the Parmenides immediately preceding, 
Plato dwells upon the intellectual operations of subject ana 
mind: introducing the ethical and emotional only ome. 
in a partial and subordinate way. The main ques- ™ 

tion canvassed is, What is Knowledge—Cognition—Science ? 
After a long debate, turning the question over in many dis- 
tinct points of view, and examining three or four different 
answers to the question—all these answers are successively 
rejected, and the problem remains unsolved. 

The two persons who converse with Sokrates are, Theo- 
dérus, an elderly man, eminent as a geometrician, astronomer, 
&c., and teaching those sciences—and Theetétus, a young 
man of great merit and still greater promise ; acute, intelli- 
gent, and inquisitive—high-principled and courageous in the 
field, yet gentle and conciliatory to all: lastly, resembling 
Sokrates in physiognomy and in the flatness of his nose. 
The dialogue is supposed to have taken place during the last 
weeks of the life of Sokrates, when his legal appearance as de- 
fendant is required to answer the indictment of Meleétus, already 
entered in the official record.* The dialogue is here read aloud 
to Eukleides of Megara and his fellow-citizen Terpsion, by 
a slave of Eukleides: this last person had recorded it in 
writing from narrative previously made to him by Sokrates.° 


* Plato, Thesetét. ad fin. p. 210. 

b Plato, Theetét.i. pp. 142 E, 143 A. 

Plato hardly keeps up the fiction 
about the time of this dialogue with 
perfect consistency. When it took 
place, the indictment of Melétus had 
already been recorded : Sokrates breaks 
otf the conversation for the purpose of 
going to answer it: Eukleides hears 


the dialogue from the mouth of So- 
krates afterwards. ‘“ Immediately on 
getting home to Megara” (says Eu- 
kleides) “I wrote down memoranda (of 
what I had heard): then afterwards I 
called it back to my mind at leisure, 
and as often as I visited Athens I 
questioned Sokrates about such portions 
as I did not remember, and made cor- 
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It is prefaced by a short discourse between Eukleides and 
Terpsion, intended to attract our sympathy and admiration 
towards the youthful Theetétus. 

In answer to the question put by Sokrates—What is Know- 
ledge or Cognition? Thesetétus at first replies—That 
there are many and diverse cognitions:—of geo- 

metry, of arithmetic, of arts and trades, such as 
cisteraser Shoemaking, joinery, &c. Sokrates points out (as 
ciimesine in the Menon, Hippias Major, and other dialogues) 
mony cite’ that such an answer involves a misconception of the 
rected by - question: which was general, and required a general 
Sokrates. answer, setting forth the characteristic common to 
all cognitions. No one can know what cognition is in shoe- 
making or any particular case—unless he first knows what 
is cognition generally.° Specimens of suitable answers to 
general questions are then given (or of definition of a general 
term), in the case of clay—and of numbers square and ob- 


Question 
raised by 
Sokrates— 
What is 
Knowledge 


rections on my return here, so that now 
nearly all the dialogue has been written 
out.” 

Such a process would require longer 
time than is consistent with the short 
remainder of the life of Sokrates. 
Socher indeed tries to explain this by 
assuming a long interval between the 
indictment and the trial, but this is 
noway satisfactory. (Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, p. 251.) 

Mr. Lewis Campbell, in the Preface 
to his very useful edition of this 
dialogue (p. Ixxi. Oxford, 1861), con- 
siders that the battle in which Thex- 
tétus is represented as having been 
wounded, is probably meant for that 
battle in which Iphikrates and his 
peltasts destroyed the Spartan Mora, 
B.c. 390; if not that, then the battle at 
the Isthmus of Corinth against Epa- 
minondas, B.c. 869. Schleiermacher 
in his Einleitung to the dialogue 
(p. 185) seems to prefer the supposi- 
tion of some earlier battle or skirmish 
under Iphikrates. The point can 
hardly be determined. Still less can 
we fix the date at which the dialogue 
was written, though the mention of the 
battle of Corinth certifies that it was 
later than 394 B.c. Ast affirms con- 
fidently that it was the first dialogue 


composed by Plato after the Pheedon, 
which last was composed immediately 
after the death of Sokrates (Ast, Platon’s 
Leben, &c. p. 192). I see no ground 
for this affirmation. Most of the com- 
mentators rank it among the dialectical 
dialogues, which they consider to be- 
long to a later period of Plato’s life 
than the ethical, but to an earlier 
period than the constructive, such as 
Republic, Timeeus, &c. Most of them 
place the Thesetétus in one or other of 
the yeurs between 393-383 B.c., though 
they differ much among themselves 
wiether it is to be considered as later 
or earlier than other dialogues—Kra- 
tylus, Eutlydemus, Menon, Gorgias, 
&c. (Stallbaum, Proleg. Thest. pp. 
6-10; Steinhart, Einleit. zam Theet. 
pp. 100-213.) Munk and Ueberweg, 
on the contrary, place the Thestétus 
at a date considerably later, subsequent 
to 368 B.c. Munk assigns it to 358 or 
357 B.c. after Plato’s last return from 
Sicily (Munk, Die natiirliche Ordnung 
der Platon. Schr. pp. 357-397 ; Ueber- 
weg, Ueber die Aechtheit der Pl. Schr. 
pp. 22%-236). 

¢ Plato, Theetét. p. 147 A. 
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long.? I have already observed more than once how import- 
ant an object it was with Plato to impress upon his readers 
an exact and adequate conception of the meaning of general 
terms, and the proper way of defining them. For this pur- 
pose he brings into contrast the misconceptions likely to arise 
in the minds of persons not accustomed to dialectic. 
Theeetétus, before he attempts a second answer, complains 
how much the subject had embarrassed him. Im- prenminary 
pressed with what he had heard about the interro- petore the” 
gatories of Sokrates, he had tried to solve this pro- awerisgiven. 
blem: but he had not been able to satisfy himself scribe: his 
with any attempted solution—nor yet to relinquish i 


the search altogether. ‘ You are in distress, The- stetric—He 


cannot teach, 
eetétus ” (observes Sokrates), “because you are not but he can 


evolve know- 
empty, but pregnant.° You have that within you, eaes oot of 
of which you need to be relieved; and you cannot minds. 

be relieved without obstetric aid. It is my peculiar gift from 
the Gods to afford such aid, and to stimulate the parturition 
of pregnant minds which cannot of themselves bring forth 
what is within them. I can produce no truth myself: but 
I can, by my art inherited from my mother the midwife 
Pheenareté, extract truth from others, and test the answers 
given by others; so as to determine whether such answers 
are true and valuable, or false and worthless. I can teach 
nothing: I only bring out what is already struggling in the 
minds of youth: and if there be nothing within them, my 
procedure is unavailing. My most important function is, to 
test the answers given, how far they are true or false. But 
most people, not comprehending my drift, complain of me as 
a most eccentric person, who only makes others sceptical. 
They reproach me, and that truly enough, with always asking 
questions, and never saying any thing of my own ; because 
I have nothing to say worth hearing. The young compa- 


¢ Plato, Thestét. p. 148. Oblong | in Mr. Campbell’s edition of this dia- 
(xpoufxers) numbers are such as can | logue, pp. 20-22. 
be produced only from two unequal ° Plato, Thestét. p. 148 E. S8fves, 
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nions who frequent my society, often suffer long-continued 
pains of parturition night and day, before they can be deli- 
vered of what is withinthem. Some, though apparently stupid 
when they first come to me, make great progress, if my 
divine coadjutor is favourable to them: others again become 
tired of me, and go away too soon, so that the little good 
which I have done them becomes effaced. Occasionally, some 
of these impatient companions wish to return to me after- 
wards—but my divine sign forbids me to receive them: where 
such obstacle does not intervene, they begin again to make 
progress.” ® 

This passage, while it forcibly depicts the peculiar intel- 
Ethical basis lectual gift of Sokrates, illustrates at the same time 
of the cross- ; “Le 
exanination the Platonic manner of describing, full of poetry 
He is ur- and metaphor. Cross-examination by Sokrates com- 
pare by false municated nothing new, but brought out what lay 
challenge. buried in the mind of the respondent, and tested the 
value of his answers. It was applicable only to minds en- 
dowed and productive: but for them it was indispensable, in 
order to extract what they were capable of producing, and to 
test its value when extracted. ‘“ Do not think me unkind,” 
(says Sokrates,) “or my procedure useless, if my scrutiny 
exposes your answers as fallacious. Many respondents have 
been violently angry with me for doing so: but I feel myself 
strictly forbidden either to admit falsehood, or to put aside 
truth.”! Here we have a suitable prelude to a dialogue in 
which four successive answers are sifted and rejected, without 
reaching, even at last, any satisfactory solution. 

The first answer given by Theetétus is—“ Cognition is 
sensation (or sensible perception).” Upon this answer Sokrates 
remarks, that it is the same doctrine, though in other words, 
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dA ovro émididdact. 

We here see (what I have already 
adverted to in reviewing the Theagés, 
vol. 1. ch. xili. p. 437) the character of 
mystery, unaccountable and unpredict- 
able in its working on individuals, with 
which Plato invests the colloquy of 
Sokrates. 

i Plato, Thestét. p. 151 D. 
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as what was laid down by Protagoras—“ Man is the measure 


of all things: of things existent, that they exist: answer of 

of things non-existent, that they do not exist. As Cognition 1s 
things appear to me, so they are to me: as they ception? 
appear to you, so they are to you.”* Sokrates dat this is 
then proceeds to say, that these two opinions are doctrine as 

akin to, or identical with, the general view of pore 
nature entertained by Herakleitus, Empedoklés, Seeored: end 
and other philosophers, countenanced moreover by ‘close | 
poets like Homer and Epicharmus. The philoso- {h,dectrines 
phers here noticed (he continues), though differing Hemkicites, 
much in other respects, all held the doctrine that & 91°. 

nides. 


nature consisted in a perpetual motion, change, or 
flux : that there was no real Ens or permanent substratum, but 
perpetual genesis or transition.' These philosophers were op- 
posed to Parmenides, who maintained (as I have already stated 
in a previous chapter) that there was nothing real except 
Ens—One, permanent, and unchangeable: that all change 
was unreal, apparent, illusory, not capable of being certainly 
known, but only matter of uncertain opinion or estimation. 
The one main theme intended for examination here (as 
Sokrates ™ expressly declares) is the doctrine—That Cognition 
is sensible perception. Nevertheless upon all the three opi- 


k Plato, Thestét. p. 151 E. 

Thestét. odx bAdo th dor emaorhun 
4 aloOnois. 

Sokrat. Kiwduvevers pévto: Adyov ob 
gavroy elpnxévas wept emiothuns, adr’ 
by Erevye xa) TWpwraydpass rpdwov dé 
vTiva BAAoy elpnre ta atra 
Tatra, @®nol ydp wov—Mavrwy 
Xxpnudrov pérpoy kv@pwroy 
elci, tov pty Byrowv, ws tort 
—raeyv 8 ph Sytwy, ws ovK 
Eariv. “Avéyvwxas ydp xov. 

Theetét, "Avéyvwxa cal roAAdais. 

Sokrat. Ovxovy offtw wws Adyar, as 
ofa pty gxaora enol dalverai, roravra 
pty tori euol—ola 5¢ col romdra 8 
ad col: kyOpwros 5t ob re Kaye. 

Thestét. Aéye: yap obv obrws. 

Here Plato appears to transcribe the 
words of Protagoras (compare p. 161 B, 
and the Kratylus, p. 386 A) which 
distinctly affirm the doctrine of Homo 
Mensura—Man is the measure of all 


things,—but do not affirm the doctrine, 
that knowledge is sensible perception. 
The identification between the two 
doctrines is asserted by Plato himself. 
It is Plato who asserts “that Protagoras 
affirmed the same doctrine in another 
manner,”’ citing afterwards the manner 
in which he supposed Protagoras to 
affirm it. If there had been in the 
treatise of Protagoras any more express 
or oat etal tion of the doctrine 
“that knowledge is sensible percep- 
tion,” Plato would probably have given 
it here. 

' Plato, Thesmtét. p. 152 E. . 

wal wep) tobrov wdyres éf7s5 of 
cogol wAhy MNappevisou tup- 
gepécOwy, Mpwraydpas re xal ‘Hpd- 
Aeros Kal ’EpwedonAgs, kal Tey wont ay 
ol &xpo THs worhoews éxarépas, koppdlas 
bev Exlyappos, tpayeydlas 5¢“Ounpos. 

™ Plato, Thestét. p. 163 A. 
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nions, thus represented as cognate or identical," Sokrates 
Piato here ~~ bestows a lengthened comment (occupying a half of 


ther three 7 . 7 7 . 7 
gether three the dialogue) in conversation, principally with 


rice, fore Thesetétus, but partly also with Theodérus. His 


purpose of 
confuting 


them: vethe Strictures are not always easy to follow with as- 


also professes 


fo urge what SUrance, because he often passes with little notice 
can be said from one to the other of the three doctrines which 
car oh tole ~ he is examining: because he himself, though really 
aie. opposed to them, affects in part to take them up 
and to suggest arguments in their favour: and farther because, 
disclaiming all positive opinion of his own, he sometimes 
leaves us in donbt what is his real purpose—whether to ex- 
pound, or to deride, the opinions of others—whether to en- 
lighten Theetétus, ur to test his power of detecting fallacies.° 
We cannot always distinguish between the ironical and the 
serious. Lastly, it isa still greater difficulty, that we have 
not before us either of the three opinions as set forth by their 
proper supporters. There remains no work either of Pro- 
tagoras or of Herakleitus: so that we do not clearly know 
the subject matter upon which Plato is commenting—nor 
whether these authors would have admitted as just the view 
which he takes of their opinions.” 

It is not improbable that the three doctrines, here put 


SC roan: together by Plato and subjected to a common scru- 


i letel ' : 
is complee'Y tiny, may have been sometimes held by the same 


mre ciher —_ philosophers. Nevertheless, the language 4 of Plato 


® Plato, Thegtét. p. 169 D. real speaker than Plato himsclf, if 
Sokrat. Nlayxdaws bpa vot eiphra 8s | commentators did not often forget this. 
emiornun ov BAA Tt Eotiv A afcOnors- | Steinhart indeed tells us : Kinleit. zum 
mal eis tabrdy ftuunéxtoxey, | Themtét. pp. 36-47) positively that 
Kata piv “Ounpoy Kal ‘Hpd«Aeroy cal | Plato in this pleading keeps in the 
way Td To.wvTov pidAov olov pevuara | most accurate manner (auf das gen- 
kivetoOa Ta wdyra, Kara St Mpwraydpay ' aucste) to the thoughts of Protagoras, 
Toy copwraroy wdyTwy xpnuaTtwv &vOpw- | perhaps even to his words. How 
mwov uérpov elva, xata 5 @ealrytoyv, | Steinhart can know this I am at a loss 
robrw odtws éxdvtwy, alo@now émiorh- | to understand. To mo it seems very 
Bn vyiyvec@at, improbable. The mere circumstance 
° See the answer of Thestétus and | that Plato forces into partnership three 
the words of Sokrates following, p. | distinct theories, makes it probable 
157 C. that he did not adhere to the thoughts 
P It would be hardly necessary to ' or language of any one of them. 
remark, that when Plato professes to q See Thestét. p. 152 A. This is 
put a pleading into the mouth of Pro- admitted (to be a construction put by 
tagoras (pp. 165-166) we have no other | Plato himself) by Steinhart in his note 
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The identifi- 
cation of 
them as one 
and the same 
is only con- 
structive— 


himself shows us that Protagoras never expressly 
affirmed knowledge to be sensible Perception: and: 
that the substantial identity between this doctrine, 

and the different doctrine maintained by Protagoras, the inter 
is to be regarded as a construction put upon the two Pilato him- 
by Plato. That the theories of Herakleitus and 
Empedokles differed materially from each other, we know 
certainly: the theory of each, moreover, differed from the 
doctrine of Protagoras—“Man is the measure of all things.” 
How this last doctrine was defended by its promulgator, we 
cannot say. But the defence of it noway required him to 
maintain—That knowledge is sensible perception. It might 
be consistently held by one who rejected that definition of 
knowledge." And though Plato tries to refute both, yet the 
reasonings which he brings against one do not a all tell 
against the other. 

The Protagorean doctrine—Man is the measure of all 
things—is simply the presentation in complete view fpianation 
of a common fact—uncovering an aspect of it which of Beds 
the received phraseology hides. Truth and False- 42%, 
hood have reference to some believing subject—and “™ 
the words have no meaning except in that relation. Protag- 
oras brings to view this subjective side of the same complex 
fact, of which Truth and Falsehood denote the objective side. 
He refuses to admit the object absolute—the pretended thing 
in itself —Truth without a believer. His doctrine maintains 
the indefeasible and necessary involution of the percipient 
mind in every perception—of the concipient mind in every 
conception —of the cognizant mind in every cognition. 
Farther, Protagoras acknowledges many distinct believing or 
knowing Subjects: and affirms that every object known must 
be relative to (or in his language, measured by) the knowing 


7, p. 214, Einleitung zum Theetétus, 
though he says that Plato’s construc- 
tion is the right one. 

* Dr. Routh, in a note upon his 
edition of the Euthydémus of Plato 
(p. 286 C) observes :—“ Protagoras 

ocebat, [IIdvrwy x xpnudrwy peérpov 
kvOpwrov elvar Trav pit byrev, ws tort 
Tay 88 uh byrwv, ws obx Eorst. Qua 


uidem opinione qualitatum sensilium 
sine animi perceptione existentiam 
sustulisse videtur.” 

The definition here given by Routh 
is correct as far as it goes, though too 
narrow. But it is sufficient to exhibit 
the Protagorean doctrine as quite 
distinct from the other doctrine, 87: 
emiothun ob BAAO Tt Eorew 4 alobnois. 


~ bl 
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Subject: that every cognitum must have its cognoscens, and 
every cognoscibile its cognitionis capax: that the words have 
no meaning unless this be supposed: that these two names 
designate two opposite poles or aspects of the indivisible fact 
of cognition—actual or potential—not two factors, which are 
in themselves separate or separable, and which come together 
to make a compound product. A man cannot in any case 
get clear of or discard his own mind as a Subject. Self is 
necessarily omnipresent; concerned in every moment of 
consciousness, and equally concerned in all, though more 
distinctly attended to in some than in others.* The Subject, 
self, or Ego, is that which all our moments of consciousness 
have in common and alike: Object is that in which they do 
or may differ—although some object or other there always 
must be* The position laid down by Descartes— Cogito, 
ergo sum—might have been stated with equal truth-— Cogito, 
ergo est (cogitatum aliquid): sum cogitans—est cogitatum—are 
two opposite aspects of the same indivisible mental fact— 
cogitatio. In some cases, doubtless, the objective aspect may 
absorb our attention, eclipsing the subjective: in other cases, 
the subjective attracts exclusive notice: but in all cases and 
in every act of consciousness, both are involved as co-existent 


= 


* In regard to the impossibility of 
carrying abstraction so far as to discard 
the thinking subject, see Hobbes, 
Computation or Logic, ch. vil 1. 

“In the teaching of natural philo- 
sophy I cannot begin better than from 
privation: that is, from feigning the 
world to be annihilated. But if such 
annihilation of all things be supposed, 
it may perhaps be asked what would 
remain for any man (whom only I except 
from this universal annihilation of 
things) to consider as the subject of 
philosophy; or what to give names to 
for ratiocination’s sake. 

‘‘T say, therefore, there would remain 
to that man ideas of the world, and of 
all such bodies as he had before their 
annihilation seen with his cyes, or 
perceived by any other sense; that is 
to say, the memory and imagination of 
magnitudes, motions, sounds, colours, 
&c., as also of their order and parts. 
All which things, though they be 


nothing but ideas and phantasms, 
happening internally to him that 
imagineth, yet they will appear as if 
they were external and not at all 
depending upon any power of tho 
mind. And these are the things to 
which he would give names, and sub- 
tract them from and compound them 
with one another. For seeing that 
after the destruction of all other things 
I suppose man still remaining, and 
namely that he thinks, imagines, and 
remembers, there can be nothing for 
him to think of but what is past... . 
Now things may be considered, that 
is, be brought into account, either aa 
internal accidents oy our mind, in which 
manner we consider them when the 
question is about some faculty of the 
mind: or, as species of external thingr, 
not as really existing, but appearing 
only to exiat, or to have a being without 
us. And in this manner we are now 
to consider them.” 
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and correlative. -That alone exists, to every man, which 
stands, or is believed by him to be capable of standing, in 
some mode of his consciousness as an Object correlative with 
himself as a Subject. If he believes in its existence, his own 
believing mind is part and parcel of such fact of belief, not 
less than the object believed in: if he disbelieves it, his own 
disbelieving mind is the like. Consciousness in all varieties 
has for its two poles, Subject and Object: there cannot be 
one of these poles without the opposite pole—north without 
south—any more than there can be concave without convex 
(to use a comparison familiar with Aristotle), or front without 
back: which are not two things originally different and 
coming into conjunction, but two different aspects of the 
same indivisible fact. 

In declaring that “Man is the measure of all things ”— 
Protagoras affirms that Subject is the measure of p,.petuat 
Object, or that every Object is relative to a corre- Orgunee 


of Subject 
lative Subject. When a man affirms, believes, or “Rin Ss 


— Relate and 
conceives, an object as existing, his own believing or “"""* 
concipient mind is one side of the entire fact. It may be the 
dark side, and what is called the Olject may be the light side, 
of the entire fact: this is what happens in the case of tangible 
and resisting substances, where Object, being the light side 
of the fact, is apt to appear all in all: a man thinks of the 
Something which resists, without attending to the other 
aspect of the fact of resistance, viz.: his own energy or 
pressure, to which resistance is made. On the other hand, 
when we speak of enjoying any pleasure or suffering any pain, 
the enjoying or suffering Subject appears all in all, distin- 
guished plainly from other Subjects, supposed to be not 
enjoying or suffering in the same way: yet it is no more 
than the light side of the fact, of which Object is the dark 
side. Each particular pain which we suffer has its objective 
or differential peculiarity, distinguishing it from other sensa- 
tions, correlating with the same sentient Subject. 


‘ *Nobiscum semper cst ipsa quam | nescitur.” (Cassiodorus, De Anima, c. 
qusrimus (anima): adest, tractat, | 1, p. 594, in the edition of his Opera 
loquitur—et, si fas est dicere, inter ista | Omnia, Venet. 1729). 
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The Protagorean dictum will thus be seen, when interpreted 
Such relati- correctly, to be quite distinct from that other doc- 
tricinrezard trine with which Plato identifies it: that Cognition 
to the ratio- , é . . . ° 

cinative com- 18 nothing else but sensible Perception. If, rejecting 
each indivi. this last doctrine, we hold that cognition includes 
feo ie hie mental elements distinct from, though co-operating 
capacities with, sensible perception—the principle of relativity 
laid down by Protagoras will not be the less true. My intel- 
lectual activity—my powers of remembering, imagining, ra- 
tiocinating, combining, &c., are a part of my mental nature, 
no less than my powers of seusible perception: my cognitions 
and beliefs must all be determined by, or relative to, this 
mental nature: to the turn and development which all these 
various powers have taken in my individual case. However 
multifarious the mental activities may be, each man has his 
own peculiar allotment and manifestations thereof, to which 
his cognitions must be relative. Let us grant (with Plato) 
that the Nous or intelligent Mind apprehends intelligible 
Entia or Ideas distinct from the world of sense: or let us 
assume that Kant and Reid in the eighteenth century, and 
M. Cousin with other French writers in the nineteenth, have 
destroyed the Lockian philosophy, which took account (they 
say) of nothing but the @ posterior: element of cognition—and 
have established the existence of other elements of cognition 
a priori: intuitive beliefs, first principles, primary or inexpli- 
cable Concepts of Reason." Still we must recollect that all 


"See M. Jouffroy, Préface & sa {| ment subjective, purement humaine—& 


Traduction des Ceuvres de Reid, pp. 
XCViL.-CCxiv. 

. M. Jouffroy, following in the steps 
of Kant, declares these @ priori beliefs 
or intuitions to be altogether relative 
to the human mind. “ Kant, con- 
sidérant que les conceptions de la raison 
sont des croyances aveugles auxquelles 
notre esprit se sent fatalement déter- 
miné par sa nature, en conclut qu’elles 
sont rélatives & cette nature: que si 
notre nature était autre, elles pour- 
raient étre différentes : que par con- 
séquent, elles n’ont aucune valeur 
absolue : et qu’ainsi notre verité, notre 
science, notre certitude, sent une 
vérité, une science, une certitude, pure- 


laquelle nous sommes déterminés & 
nous fier par notre nature, mais qui ne 
supporte pas |l’examen et n’a aucune 
valeur objective” (p. elxvii.). ... “C'est 
ce que repéte Kant quand il soutient 
que l’on ne peut objectiver le subjectif: 
c’est a dire, faire que la verité humaine 
cesse d’étre humaine, puisque la raison 
qui la trouve est humaine. On pcut 
exprimer de vingt manieres différentes 
cette impossibilité: elle reste toujours 
la méme, et demeure toujours insur- 
montable,”” p. exc. Compare p. xcvii. 
of the same Preface. 

M. Pascal Galuppi (in his Lettres 
Philosophiques sur les Vicissitudes de 
la Philosophie, translated from the 
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such & priori Concepts, Intuitions, Beliefs, &c., are summed 
up in the mind: and that thus each man’s mind, with its 
peculiar endowments, natural or supernatural, is still the 
measure or limit of his cognitions, acquired and acquirable. 
The Entia Rationis exist relatively to Ratio, as the Entia Per- 
ceptionis exist relatively toSense. This is a point upon which 
Plato himself insists, in this very dialogue. You do not, by 
producing this fact of innate mental intuitions, eliminate the 
intuent mind; which must be done in order to establish a 
negative to the Protagorean principle.* Each intuitive belief, 


Italian by M. Peisse, Paris, 1844) 
though not agreeing in this variety of 
& priori philosophy, agrees with Kant 
in declaring the a priori element of 
cognition to be purely subjective, and 
the objective element to be a posteriori 
(Lett. xiv. pp. 337-338), or the facts of 
sense and experience. ‘“ L’ordre a 
priori, que Kant appelle transcendental, 
est purement idéal, et dépourvu de toute 
réalité. Je vis, qu’en fondant la con- 
naissance sur |’o & priori, on arrive 
nécessairement au scepticisme: et je 
reconnus que la doctrine E ise est 
la mére légitime du Criticisme Kantien, 
et par conséquent, du scepticisme, qui 
est la conséquence de la philosophie 
critique. Je considérai comme de haute 
importance ce probléme de Kant. I 
convient de determiner ce quill y a 
d'objectif, et ce qu'il y a de subjectif, 
dans la connaissance. Les Empiriqucs 
n'admettent dans la connaissance 
d'autres élémens que les objectifs,” &c. 

= Seo this point handled in Sextus 
Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vili. 355-362. 
Wo may here cite a remark of Sim- 
plikius in his Commentary on the 
Categories of Aristotle (p. 64, a. in 
Scholi. Brandis). Aristotle (De Anima, 
iii, 2, 426, a. 19; Categor. p. 7, b. 23) 
lays down the doctrine that in most 
cases Relata or (74 xpés 71) are “simul 
Natura, nal cuvavaipes &AANAa:” but 
that in some Relata this is not true: 
for example, +d émornrdy is relative to 
émorhun, yet still it would seem prior 
to émorhun (xpdérepow dy Bdtere ris 
éxiorhuns elva:). There cannot be 
éx:iorhun without some émiornrdy; but 
there may he émornrdy without any 
émorhun. There are few things, if any 
che says) in which the émornrdyv 


Ccognoscibile) is simul naturd with 
émorhun (or cognitio), and cannot be 
without it. 

Upon which Simplikius remarks, 
What are these few things? Tiva 3¢ 
Ta BAryd cori, ed’ G Gua TE emiarntre@ 
n emorhun éoriw; Ta &vev BAns, ra 
vonra, dua TH Kat’ évepyelav del eordon 
emotnun ear, etre xal ev juiv Lore 
Tis To.wwuTH del vw wévovoa, elre Kal év 
T® Kar’ évepyelay vq, eltis Kal Thy 
ip Ses exelyny emiorhuny €drorrTo Kader, 
Sdvara: 5¢ wal 8d Thy Trev Kowav 
indoracw elpjcOa, thy && dpapérews: 
Gua yap tH bwoordce: tobrwy Kai 7 
emorhun tori. adnbes 3e nal ex) roy 
dvardacudreyv tay Te dv TH pavracla 
wal tay texvitav Eua yap xluaipa Kal 
n Cmiorhun xtaipas. 

We see from hence that Simplikius 
recognises Concepts, Abstractions, and 
Fictions, to be dependent on the Con- 
ceiving, Abstracting, Imagining, Mind 
—as distinguished from objects of Sense, 
which he does not recognise as de- 
pendent in the like manner. He ce) 
in the doctrine of Protagoras as to the 
former, but not as to the latter. This 
illustrates what I have affirmed, That 
the Protagorean doctrine of “ Homo 
Mensura” is not only unconnected with 
the other principle ‘that Knowledge is 
resolvable into sensible perception) to 
which Aristotle and Plato would trace 
it—but that there is rather a repugnance 
between the two. The difticulty of 
proving the doctrine, and the reluctance 
to admit it, is greatest in the case of 
material objects, least in the case of 
Abstractions, and General Ideas. Yet 
Aristotle, in reasoning against the 
Protagorean doctrine (Mote hysic. Fr. 
pp. 1009-1010, &c.) treats it like Plato, 
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whether correct or erroneous—whether held unanimously by 
every one semper et ubsque, or only held by a proportion of 
mankind—is (or would be, if proved to exist) a fact of our 
nature; capable of being looked at either on the side of the 
believing Subject, which is its point of community with all 
other parts of our nature—or on the side of the Object believed, 
which is its point of difference or peculiarity. The fact with 
its two opposite aspects is indivisible. Without Subject, 
Object vanishes: without Object (some object or other, for this 
side of the fact is essentially variable), Subject vanishes. 

That this general doctrine is true, not merely respecting 
the facts of sense, but also respecting the facts of 
mental conception, opinion, intellection, cognition— 
may be seen by the reasoning of Plato himself in 
Hana other dialogues. How, for example, does Plato prove, 
world. in his Timeus, the objective reality of Ideas or 
Forms? He infers them from the subjective facts of his own 
mind. The subjective fact called Cognition (he argues) is 
generically different from the subjective fact called True 
Opinion: therefore the Object correlating with the One must 
be distinct from the Object correlating with the other: there 
must be a Noumenon or voyrov te correlating with Nous, 
distinct from the do0facrov re which correlates with Sofa.’ 


Evidence 

from Plato 
proving im- 
plication of 
Subject and 


as a sort of corollary from the theory 
that Cognition is Sensible Perception. 

Simplikius farther observes (p. 65, 
b. 14) that Aristotle is not accurate 
in making éxornrdy correlate with 
émorhun: that in Relata, the potential 
correlates with the potential, and the 
actual with the actual. The Cog- 
noscible is correlative, not with actual 
cognition (émorhun) but with potential 
Cognition, or with a potential Cog- 
noscens. Aristotle therefore is night 
in saying that there may be éxortnrdv 
without émorfun, but this does not 
prove what he wishes to establish. 

Themistius, in another passage of the 
Aristotelian Scholia, reasoning against 
Boethus, observes to the same effect as 
Simplikius, that in relatives, the actual 
correlates with the actual, and the 
potential with the potential :— 

Kalror, gnol ye 5 Bondds, ovdey 


kwArver Troy GpiOudy elvar nal Slya row 
apiOuovvros, Bowep oluar 7d alcOnrdy 
kal Sixa Tov aicPavopedvouaopdrAerat 
3e, Gua yap ra mpds rh, kal rd Suyduer 
mpos ra Suvduer Sore ei wh 7d dpiOun- 
TiKkdy, ode 7d apiOunrdy (Schol. ad 
Aristot. Physic. iv. p. 223, a. p. 393, 
Schol. Brandis). 

Compare Aristotel. Metaphysic. M. 
1087, a. 15, about 7d éwloracda: duvd- 
mecand 7d éxloracOa évepyela. 

About the essential co-existence of 
relatives—Sublato uno, tollitur alterum 
—see also Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathe- 
maticos, vii. 395, p. 449, Fabric. 

Y Plato, Timeus, p. 51 B-E, compare 
Republic, v. p. 477. 

Sec this reasoning of Plato set forth 
in Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen, 
vol. ii. pp. 412-416, ed. 2nd. 

Nous, according to Plato (Tim. 51 E}, 
belongs only to the Gods and to a select 
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So again, in the Phedon,' Sokrates proves the pre-existence 
of the human soul from the fact that there were pre-existent 
cognizable Ideas: if there were knowable Objects, there must 
also have been a Subject Cognoscens or Cognitionis capax. 
The two are different aspects of one and the same conception : 
upon which we may doubtless reason abstractedly under one 
aspect or under the other, though they cannot be separated 
in fact. Now Both these two inferences of Plato rest on the 


assumed implication of Subject and Object.® 
In truth, the Protagorean measure or limit is even more 


plainly applicable to our mental intuitions and 
mental processes (remembering, imagining, conceiy- 
ing, comparing, abstracting, combining of hypotheses, 
transcendental or inductive) than to the matter of our 
sensible experience.” In regard to the Entia Rationis, 


few among mankind. It is therefore 
only to the Gods and to these few men 
that Nonra exist. To the rest of man- 
kind Nonra are non-apparent and non- 
existent. : 

s Plato, Phssdon, pp. 76-77. Yon 
dydynn travrd re (Ideas or Forms) 
elvat, xal tas querépas Wuxas mply ral 
huas yeyovévai—nal el uh Tavra, od8e 
tdde, ‘“Treppvas, py 6 Xmplas, Sones 
por) ath dvdynn elvas, xa) eis Kardv 
ye warapetye: b Adyos, eis Td duolws 
elva: rhy re Wuxhv nuav mply yevéoOa 
Nas, Kal Thy ovclay hy od viv A€yes. 

Compare p. 92 E of the same dialogue 

ith ihernotes of Wyttenbach and 
Heindorf—“ Hee autem odafa Idearum, 
rerum intelligibilium, abrjs éorly (se. 
THs Wuxi7s) ut hoc loco dicitur, est 
propria et possessio anima nostra,” &c. 

About the essential implication of 
Nous with the Nonra, as well as of rd 
3éEaCoy with ra dotaCdueva, and of rd 
alcbaydépevoy with Ta aicOyra, see Plu- 
tarch, De Anime Procreat. in Timsmo, 

p- 1012-1024; and a curious passage 
rom Joannes Philoponus ad Aristot. 
Physica, cited by Karsten in his Com- 
mentatio De Empedoclis Philosophia, 

. 372, and Olympiodorus ad Platon. 

heedon, p. 21. rdv vody papery axpe- 
Bas ywoonev, 8idTt adbrds ori rd 
vonrév. 

Sydenham observes, in a note upon 
his translation of the Philébus (note 
76, p. 118), “ Being Intelligent and 


The Prota- 
gorean mea- 
sure is even 
more easily 
shown, in re- 
ference tothe 
intelligible 
world than in 
reference to 
sense. 


Being Intelligible are not only cor- 
relatives, but are so in their very 
essence: neither of them can be at all, 
without the Being of the other.” 

« I think that the inference in the 
Pheedon is not necessary to prove that 
conclusion, nor in itself just. For when 
I speak of Augustus and Antony as 
having once lived, and as having 
fought the battle of Actium, it is nowa 
necessary that I should believe we f 
to have been then alive and to have 
seen them: nor when I speak of civil 
war as being now carried on in the 
United States of America, is it neces- 
sary that I should believe myself to be 
or to have been on the spot as a per- 
cipient witness. I believe, on evidence 
which appears to me satisfactory, that 
both these are real facts: that is, if 1 
had been at Actium on the day of the 
battle, or if I were now in the United 
States, I should see and witness the 
facts here affirmed. These latter 
words describe the subjective side of 
the fact. without introducing any sup- 
position that I have been myself present 
and percipient. 

b Bacon remarks that the processes 
called mental or intellectual are quite 
as much relative to man as those called 
sensational or rceptive. “ Idola 
Tribis sunt findata in ips& natura 
humana. Falso enim ssseritur, Sensum 
humanum esse mensuram rerum : quin 
contra, omnes perceptiones, tam Sensis 
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divergence between one theorist and another is quite as re- 
markable, as the divergence between one percipient and 
another in the most disputable region of Entia Perceptionis. 
Upon the separate facts of sense, there is a nearer approach 
to unanimity among mankind, than upon the theories whereby 
theorising men connect together those facts to their own 
satisfaction. An opponent of Protagoras would draw his most 
plausible arguments from the undisputed facts of sense. He 
would appeal to matter and what are called its primary 
qualities, as refuting the doctrine. For in describing mental 
intuitions, Mind or Subject cannot well be overlaid or ignored : 
but in regard to the external world, or material substance 
with its primary qualities, the objective side is so lighted up 
and magnified in the ordinary conception and language—and 
the subjective side so darkened and put out of sight—that 
Object appears as if it stood single, apart, and independent. 

A man conceives objects, like houses and trees, as existing 
when he does not actually see or touch them, just as much 
as when he does see or touch them. He conceives them as 
existing independent of any actual sensations of his own: 
and he proceeds to describe them as independent altogether 
of himself as a Subject—or as absolute, not relative, exist- 
ences. But this distinction, though just as applied in ordinary 
usage, becomes inadmissible when brought to contradict the 
Protagorean doctrine; because the speaker professes to ex- 
clude, what cannot be excluded, himself as concipient Subject.° 


quam Mentis, sunt ex analogia hominis, | xiweira:, Ta 5¢ Pioe dpolws wapd wacly 


non ex analogia Universi.” 

Nemesius, the Christian Platonist, 
has a remark bearing upon this ques- 
tion. He says that the lower animals 
have their intellectual movements all 
determined by Nature, which acts 
alike in all the individuals of the 
species, but that the human intellect is 
not wholly determined by Nature; it 
has a freer range, larger stores of ideas, 
and more varied combinations : hence 
its manifestations are not the same in 
all, but ditferent in different individuals 
—érAevOepoy yap Tt Kal abretovotov 7d 
Aoyixdy, S0ev obx by Kal TabToy xaow 
Epyov dvOpmiwos, ws éxdorm elder Ta 
aAdywr (iw give: yap udvy TA TOLAUTA 


€or ai 3¢ Aoyixal xpaters &AAa wap’ 
BAAas Kal ov ef dvdynns ai abra: wapa 
waow. Nemesius, De Naturé Hominis, 
c. i. p. 53, ed. 1565. 
¢ Bishop Berkeley observes :— 
“But, say you, surely there is no- 
thing easier than to imagine trees in a 
pele or books in a closet, and nobody 
y to perceive them. I answer, you 
may so—there is no difficulty in it. 
But what is all this, more than framing 
in your mind certain ideas which you 
call books and trees, and at the same 
time omitting to frame the idea of any 
one that may perceive them? But do 
not you yourself perceive or think of them 
all the while? This therefore is nothing 
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It is he who conceives absent objects as real and existing, 
, though he neither sees nor touches them: he believes fully, 


to the purpose. It only shows, you 
have the power of imagining or form- 
ing ideas in your mind; but it does 
not show that you can conceive it 
possible that the objects of your thought 
may exist without the mind. To make 
out this, it is necessary that you conceive 
them existing unconceived or unthought 
of, which ig a@ manifest repugnancy. 
When we do our utmost to conceive 
the existence of external bodies, we 
are all the while only contemplating 
our own ideas. But the mind taking 
no notice of itself is deluded to think tt 
can and doth conceive bodies existing 
unthought of or without the mind, 
though at the same time they are 
apprehended by or exist in itself.’ 

Berkeley, Principles of Human 
Knowledge, sect. xxiii, p. 34, ed. of 
Berkeley’s Works, 1820. The same 
argument is enforced in Berkeley's 
First Dialogue between Hylas and 
Philonous, pp. 145-146 of the same 
volume. 

I subjoin a passage from the work 
of Professor Bain on Psychology, where 
this difficult subject is carefully an- 
alysed (The Senses and the Intellect, 
p. 370). ‘“ There is no possible know- 
ledge of the world except in reference 
to our minds. Knowledge means a 
state of mind: the knowledge of 
material things is a mental thing. We 
are incapable of discussing the exist- 
- ence of an independent material world : 
the very act is a contradiction. We 
can speak only of a world presented to 
our own minds. By an illusion of 
language we fancy that we are capable 
of contemplating a world which does 
not enter into our own mental exist- 
ence: but the attempt belies itself, for 
this contemplation is an ettort of 
mind,” 

“Solidity, extension, space — the 
foundation properties of the material 
world—mean, as has been said above, 
certain movements and energies of our 
own bodies, and exist in our minds in 
the shape of feelings of force, allied 
with visible and tactile, and other 
sensible impressions. The sense of the 
external is the consciousness of parti- 
cular energies and activities of our 
own.” 


(p. 376). ‘*We seem to have no 


| 


better way of assuring ourselves and 
all mankind, that with the conscious 
movement of opening the eyes there 
will always be a consciousness of light, 
than by saying that the light exists as 
an independent fact, without any eyes 
to see it. But if we consider the fact 
fairly we shall see that this assertion 
errs, not simply in being beyond any 
evidence that we can have, but also in 
being a self-contradiction. We are 
affirming that to have an existence out 
of our minds, which we cannot know 
but as in our minds. In words we 
assert independent existence, while in 
the very act of doing so we contradict 
ourselves, Even a possible world im- 
plies a possible mind to conceive it, 
just as much as an actual world im- 
plies an actual mind. The mistake of 
the common modes of expression on 
this matter is the mistake of supposing 
the abstractions of the mind to have a 
separate and independent existence. 
Instead of looking upon the doctrine 
of an external and independent world 
as a gencralisation or abstraction 
grounded on our particular experiences, 
summing up the past and predicting 
the future, we have got into the way 
of maintaining the abstraction to be an 
independent reality, the foundation, or 
cause, or origin, of all these experi- 
ences.” 

To the same purpose Mr. Mansel 
remarks in his Bampton Lectures on 
“The Limits of Religious thought.” 

“A second characteristic of Con- 
sciousness is, that it is only possible in 
the form of a relation. There must be 
a Subject or person conscious, and an 
Object or thing of which he is con- 
scious. There can be no consciousness 
without the union of these two factors; 
and in that union each exists only as 
it is related to the other. The subject 
is & subject only in so far as it is con- 
scious of an object: the object is an 
object only so far as it is apprehended 
by a subject: and the destruction of 
either is the destruction of conscious- 
ness itself. It is thus manifest that a 
consciousness of the A bsolute is equally 
self-contradictory with that of the 
Infinite. Our whole notion of Exist- 
ence is necessarily relative, for it is 
existence as conceived by us. But 
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that if he were in a certain position near them, he would 
experience those appropriate sensations of sight and touch, | 
whereby they are identified. Though he eliminates himself 
as a percipient, he cannot eliminate himself as a concipent ; 
t. €. as conceiving and believing. He can conceive no object 
without being himself the Subject conceiving, nor believe in 
any future contmgency without being himself the Subject 
believing. He may part company with himself as percipient, 
but he cannot part company with himself altogether. His 
conception of an absent external object, therefore, when fully 
and accurately described, does not contradict the Protagorean 


doctrine. 


But it is far the most plausible objection which 


can be brought against that doctrine, and it is an objection 
deduced from the facts or cognitions of sense. 

I cannot therefore agree with Plato in regarding the Pro- 
tagorean doctrine—Homo Mensura—as having any depend- 
ance upon, or any necessary connection with, the other theory 


existence, as we conceive it, is but a 
name for the several ways in which 
objects are presented to our conscious- 
ness—a general term embracing a 
variety of relations. To assume Ab- 
solute Existence as an object of 
thought is thus to suppose a relation 
existing when the related terms exist 
no longer. An object of thought exists, 
as such, in and through its relation to 
a thinker; while the Absolute, as such, 
is independent of all relation.” 

Dr. Henry More has also a passage 
asserting the essential correlation on 
which I am _ here insisting (Im- 
mortality of the Soul, ch. ii. p. 3). 
And Professor Ferrier, in his Institutes 
of Metaphysic, has given much valu- 
able elucidation respecting the essential 
relativity of cognition. 

Though this note is already long, I 
shall venture to add from an eminent 
German critic — Trendelenburg —a 
passage which goes to the same point. 

“Das Seyn ist als die absolute Posi- 
tion erklart worden; Der Begriff des 
Seyns driicke bloss das aus—es werde 
bey dem einfachen Setzen eines Was 
sein Bewenden haben. Es hat sich 
hier die abstracte Vorstellung des Seyns 
nur in eine verwandte Anschauung 
umgekleidet: denn das Gesetzte steht 


in dem Raum da: und insofern fordert 
die absolute Position schon den Begriff 
des seienden Etwas, das gesctzt wird. 
Fragt man weiter, so ist in der absoluten 
Position schon derjenige mitgedacht, der 
da setzt. Das Seyn wird also nicht 
unabhangig aus sich selbst bestimmt, 
sondern zur Erklarung ein Verhaltniss 
zu der Thatigkeit des Gedankens her- 
beyyezogen. 

“ Ahnlich wiirde jede von vorn. 
herein versuchte Bestimmung des Den- 
kens ausfallen. Man wiirde es nur 
durch einen Bezug zu den Dingen 
erlautern kinnen, welche in dem Den- 
ken Grund und Mass finden. Wir 
begeben uns daher jeder Erklarung, 
und setzen eine Vorstellung des Den- 
kens und Seyns voraus, in der Hoff- 
nung, dass beyde mit jedem Schritte 
der Untersuchung sich in sich selbst 
bestimmen werden.” “ Indem wir Den- 
ken und Seyn unterscheiden, fragen 
wir, wie ist es moglich, dass sich im 
Erkennen Denken und Seyn vereinigt ? 
Diese Vereinigung sprechen wir vor- 
ldufig als eine Thatsache aus, die das 
Theoretische wie das Praktische be- 
herrecht.” Trendelenburg, Logische 
Untersuchungen, sect. 3, pp. 103-104, 
Berlin, 1840. 
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(canvassed in the Theetétus) which pronounces cognition to 
be sensible perception. Objects of thought exist Objectatways 


relative to 


in relation to a thinking Subject; as Objects of sutject— 


° Soy vi : : ther with- 
sight or touch exist in relation to a seeing or touch- cut the other, 


ing Subject. And this we shall find Plato himself Pat simi 
declaring in the Sophistes (where his Eleatic dis- Sophistes. 
putant is introduced as impugning a doctrine substantially 
the same as that of Plato himself in the Phedon, Timeus, 
and elsewhere) as well as here in the Theetétus. In the 
Sophistes, certain philosophers (called the Friends of Forms 
or Ideas) are noticed, who admitted that all sensible or 
perceivable existence (yéveous—Fientia) was relative to a 
(capable) sentient or percipient—but denied the relativity of 
Ideas, and maintained that Ideas, Concepts, Intelligible Entia, 
were not relative but absolute. The Eleate combats these 
philosophers, and establishes against them—That the Cogi- 
table or Intelligible existence, Ens Rationis, was just as much 
relative to an Intelligent or Cogitant subject, as perceivable 
existence was relative to a Subject capable of perceiving—That _ 
Existence, under both varieties, was nothing more than a 
potentiality, correlating with a counter-potentiality (ro yvoordv 
with to yrwotixov, To aicOnrov with to aicOntixov), and 
never realised except in implication therewith.4 

This doctrine of the Eleate in the Platonic Sophistes coincides 


with the Protagorean—Homo Mensura—construed Fiate'srepre- 
in its true meaning: Object is implicated with, Tein doctrine 
limited or measured by, Subject: a doctrine pro- gofinetion 

claiming the relativeness of all objects perceived, *ypite He 


stantiality. "’AAAd phy dvdynn ye tpla 


¢ Plato, Sophistes, PP. 247-248. 
raita acuvudlaracba: —rdéd re mdos 


The view taken of this matter by 


Mr. John Stuart Mill, in the third 
chapter of the first Book of his System 
of Logic, is very instructive ; see 
especially pp. 65-66 (ed. 4th). 
Aristippus (one of the Sokratici viri, 
contemporary of Plato) and the Ky- 
renaic sect affirmed the doctrine—ér: 
pdva Ta wd0n KaraAnmrd. Aristokles 
refutes them by saying that there can 
be no wd@os without both Object and 
Subject—o.oty and wdoxyov. And he 
goes on to declare that these three are 
of necessary co-existence or consub- 


abrd, kal Td wovovy, Kal rd wdoyxoy (ap. 
Eusebium, Prep. Ev. xiv. 19, 1). 

I apprehend that Aristokles by these 
words does not really refute what 
Aristippus meant toaffirm. Aristippus 
meant to affirm the Relative, and to 
decline affirming anything beyond ; 
and in this Aristokles agrees, making 
the doctrine even more comprehensive 
by showing that Object as well as 
Subject are relative also; implicated 
both with each other and in the dos. 
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conceived, known, or felt—and the omnipresent involution of 
the perceiving, conceiving, knowing, or feeling, Subject : the 
object varying with the Subject. “As things appear to 
me, so they are to me: as they appear to you, so they are 
to you.” This theory is just and important, if rightly under- 
stood and explained: but whether Protagoras did so explain 
or understand it, we cannot say; nor does the language of 
Plato enable us to make out. Plato passes on from this theory 
to another, which he supposes Protagoras to have held without 
distinctly stating it: That there is no Ens distinguishable in 
itself, or permanent, or stationary: that all existences are in 
perpetual flux, motion, change—acting and re-acting upon 
each other, combining with or disjoining from each other.° 

Turning to the special theory of Protagoras (Homo Men- 
Relativity of SUra), and producing arguments, serious or ironical 
wnieseribea’ i its defence, Sokrates says—What you call colour 
by him has no definite place or existence either within you 
or without you. It is the result of the passing collision be- 
tween your eyes and the flux of things suited to act upon 
them. It is neither in the agent nor in the patient, but is 
something special and momentary generated in passing be- 
tween the two. It will vary with the subject: it is not the 
same to you, to another man, to a dog or horse, or even to 
yourself at different times. The object measured or touched 
cannot be in itself either great, or white, or hot: for if it 
were, it would not appear different to another Subject. Nor 
can the Subject touching or measuring be in itself great, or . 
white, or hot: for if so, it would always be so, and would not 
be differently modified when applied to a different object. 
Great, white, hot, denote no positive and permanent, attribute 
either in Object or Subject, but a passing result or impression 
generated between the two, relative to both and variable with 
either. 


© Plato, Thestét. p. 152 D. | ig in perpetual movement, molecular as 
Though Plato states the grounds of ' well as in masses, 
this theory in his ironical way, as if it. ‘ Plato, Themtét. pp. 153-154. 
were an absurd fancy, yet it accident-' 3) Exacrov elval papev xpiua, obre 
ally coincides with the largest views of | +d xpéaBadAov obre 7d xpooBadrdAduevov 
modern oe ket hae science. Absolute fora, aaAdd peratd m1 éxdore Wiov 
rest is nown in nature: all matter | yeyovds. 
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To illustrate this farther (continues Sokrates)—suppose we 
have here six dice. If I compare them with three 
other dice placed by the side of them, I shall call 
the six dice more and double: if I put twelve other 
dice by the side of them, I shall call the six fewer 
and half. Or take an old man—and put a growing 
youth by his side. Two years ago the old man was taller than 
the youth: now, the youth is grown, so that the old man isthe 
shorter of the two. But the old man, and the six dice, have 
remained all the time unaltered, and equal to themselves. How 
then can either of them become either greater or less? or how 
can either really be so, when they were not so before ?& 

The illustration here furnished by Sokrates brings out 
forcibly the negation of the absolute, and the affir- Relativity 


e . oe e e twofold—to 
mation of universal relativity in all conceptions, the com- 


Relations are 
nothing in 
the object 
purely and 
simply, with- 
out a com- 
paring sub- 
ject. 


judgments, and predications, which he ascribes to Fetto an 

Protagoras and Herakleitus. The predication re- besides the 
° : s " 7 one directly 

specting the six dice denotes nothing real, inde- desritea 


pendent, absolute, inhering in them: for they have undergone 
no change. It is relative, and expresses a mental comparison 
made by me or some one else. It is therefore relative in two 
different senses:—1. To some other object with which the 
comparison of the dice is made:—2. To me as comparing 
Subject, who determine the objects with which the comparison 
shall be made."—Though relativity in both senses is com- 
prehended by the Protagorean affirmation—Homo Mensura— 


¢ Plato, Theetét. pp. 154-155. Com- 
pare the reasoning in the Pheedon, pp. 
96-97-101. 

b The Aristotelian Category of Rela- 
tion (ra mpds ri, Categor. p. 6, a. 36) 
designates one object apprehended and 
named relatively to some other object 
—as distinguished from object appre- 
hended and named not thus relatively, 
which Aristotle considers as per se 
aad’ adrd (Ethica Nikomach. i. p. 1096, 
a. 21). Aristotle omits or excludes 
relativity of the object apprehended 
to the percipient or concipient subject, 


which is the sort of relativity directly | i 


noted by the Protagorean doctrine. 
Occasionally Aristotle passes from 
relativity in the former sense to 


VOL. II. 


relativity in the latter; as when he 
discusses é@mornrdy and émorhun, 
alluded to in one of my former notes 
on this dialogue. But he seems un- 
conscious of any transition. In the 
Categories, Object, as implicated with 
Subject, does not seem to have been 
distinctly present to his reflexion. In 
the third book of the Metaphysica, 
indeed, he discusses profe y the 
opinion of Protagoras; and among his 
objections against it, one is, that it 
makes everything relative or xpds rl 
(Metaph. I. p. 1011, 8. 20, b. 5). This 
is hardly true in the sense which xpds 
vt bears as one of his Categories; but 
it is true in the other sense to which I 
have adverted. 


Z, 
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yet relativity in the latter sense is all which that affirmation 
essentially requires. And this is true of all propositions, 
comparative or not—whether there be or be not reference to 
any other object beyond that which is directly denoted. But 
Plato was here illustrating the larger doctrine which he 
ascribes to Protagoras in common with Herakleitus: and 
therefore the more complicated case of relativity might suit 
his purpose better. 

Sokrates now re-states that larger doctrine, in general 
terms, as follows. 

The universe is all flux or motion, divided into two im- 
Statement of Mense concurrent streams of force, one active, the 
‘Hea, Other passive ; adapted one to the other, but each 
ss winpr. including many varieties. One of these is Object, 
tmtofPre, the other sentient, cognizant, concipient, Subject. 
‘agree Object as well as Subject is, in itself and separately, 
indeterminate and unintelligible—a mere chaotic Agent or 
Patient. It is only by copulation and friction with each other 
that they generate any definite or intelligible result. Every 
such copulation, between parts adapted to each other, gene- 
rates a twin offspring : two correlative and inseparable results 
infinitely diversified, but always born in appropriate pairs :! 
a definite perception or feeling, on the subjective side—a 
definite thing perceived or felt, on the objective. There 
cannot be one of these without the other: there can be no 
objective. manifestation without its subjective correlate, nor 
any subjective without its objective. This is true not merely 
about the external senses—touch, taste, smell, sight, hearing 
—but also about the internal,—hot and cold, pleasure and 
pain, desire, fear, and all the countless variety of our feelings 
which have no separate names. Each of these varieties of 
feeling has its own object co-existent and correlating with it. 
Sight, hearing, and smell, move and generate rapidly and 
from afar; touch and taste, slowly and only from immediate 

' Plato, Theetét. p. 156 A. mpos BAAnAa yiyvera: Exyova wAHGE 

ws 7d xay xlynois hv, nal AAO wapa | perv breipa, 5idupa 3t—rd pev, aloOnrdy, 
Tovro ovdév. THs dt xivhoews bv0 efSn, | Td 3e aloOnois, de) cuverxixrovea Kal 
wAhde: pev Bxreipow éxdrepoy, Sivauty | yerywuérn werd Tov alcOnrov. 


3t 7d yey worety Fxov, Td 3t wdoxew. k Plato, Themtét. p. 156 B. 
"Ex 32 ris robrwy duiArias Kal rpipews 
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vicinity: but the principle is the same in all. Thus, e.g,, 
when the visual power of the eye comes into reciprocal action 
with its appropriate objective agent, the result between them 
is, that the visual power passes out of its abstract and inde- 
terminate state into a concrete and particular act of vision— 
the seeing a white stone or wood: while the objective force 
also passes out of its abstract and indeterminate state into 
concrete—so that it is no longer whiteness, but a piece of 
white stone or wood actually seen.! 

Accordingly, nothing can be affirmed to exist separately 
and by itself. All existences come only as twin and Agent and 
correlative manifestations of this double agency. In absolute Ens. 
fact neither of these agencies can be conceived independently 
and apart from the other: each of them is a nullity without 
the other. If either of them be varied, the result also will 
vary proportionally : each may be in its turn agent or patient, 
according to the different partners with which it comes into 
confluence.” It is therefore improper to say—Such ‘or such a 
thing exists. Existence absolute, perpetual, and unchange- 
able is nowhere to be found: and all phrases which imply it 
are incorrect, though we are driven to use them by habit and 
for want of knowing better. All that is real is the perpetual 
series of changeful and transient conjunctions, each Object, 
with a certain Subject,—each Subject, with a certain Object.° 
This is true not merely of individual objects, but also of those 
complex aggregates rationally apprehended which receive 
generic names, man, animal, stone, &c.? You must not there- 


1 Plato, Thestét. p. 156 EB. 45 pev 
dpOarApss Epa SWews Euwrews eydvero 
wal dpg 8h tére nal eyévero of T1 
SWis GAN GHPOaApds Spay, rd 
32 Evyyévyncay 7d xpapa Aeuxdryros 
wepiewAfhoOn nal dyévetro ob Aev- 
«drns ad GAAd Aevady, efre EVAOY 
efre AlOos efre drioty xpipa tvréBn 
Xpwrbiva: TE ToLOUTY xpopari. 

Plato's conception of the act of vision 
was—That fire darted forth from the 
eyes of the i tai and came into 
confluence or escence with fire ap- 
proaching from the perceived object 
(Plato, Timsus, pp. 45 C, 67 C). 

m Plato, Thestét. p. 157 A. éwel 
Kal rd woouy elval 71 Kal Td doxov ad 


vt dm évds vojoau, &s dacww, ob elvas 
awaylos. Otte yap woovy fori Tt, wpiy 
ay rp wdoxovrs tuvéAOn—otre xdoxov, 
mply dy tq wowovvri, &c. 

= Plato, Thestét. p.157 A. +d ré 
tims EuvedOdy nal wotovv, BAAW ad wpov- 
weody wacxov avepdyn. 

° Plato, Themtét. p. 157 B. obder 
elvas &y abrd nad’ abrd, GAAG Tim del 
ylyver@a, 1rd 8 elvar wayrdxoGey éka:- 
peréov, &c. 

? Plato, Thestét. p. 157 B. Ser 32 
kal kata pépos oft Adyew nal wept 
wWorAA@y BOpacbévrav, @ 3h &Opolopart 
kvOpwrdy re rlOevra: nal AlBoy Kat 
€xacrov (adv re xa) eldos. 

In this passage I follow Heindorf’s 


z2 
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fore say that any thing 7s, absolutely and perpetually, good, 
honourable, hot, white, hard, great—but only that it is so 
felt or esteemed by certain subjects more or less numerous. 
The arguments advanced against this doctrine from the 
Arguments Phenomena of dreams, distempers, or insanity, admit 
derived om (continues Sokrates) of a satisfactory answer. A 
eae man who is dreaming, sick, or mad, believes in 
a realities different from, and inconsistent with, those 
which he would believe in when healthy. But this is because 
he is, under those peculiar circumstances, a different Subject, 
unlike what he was before. One of the two factors of the 
result being thus changed, the result itself is changed." The 
cardinal principle of Protagoras—the essential correlation, 
and indefeasible fusion, of Subject and Object, exhibits itself 
in a perpetual series of definite manifestations. ‘lo say that I 
(the Subject) perceive,—is to say that I perceive some 
Object: to perceive and perceive nothing, is a contradiction. 
Again, if an Object be sweet, it must be sweet to some perci- 
pient Subject: sweet, but sweet to no one, is impossible. 
Necessity binds the essence of the percipient to that of some- 
thing perceived: so that every name which you bestow upon 
either of them implies some reference to the other; and no 
name can be truly predicated of either, which implies exist- 
ence (either perpetual or temporary) apart from the other.' 
Such is the exposition which Sokrates is here made to 
Exposition of ive, of the Protagorean doctrine. How far the ar- 
enews” guments, urged by him in its behalf, are such as 
gyn here’ Protagoras himself either really urged, or would have 


dears. adopted, we cannot say. In so far as the doctrine 


explanation which seems dictated by | jay 4 dvdynn thy odclay ovvder yey, 
the last word eldos. Yet I am not sure | cuvde? 32 obdev) rev bAAwy obd ad tir 


that Plato does really mean here the 
generic aggregates. He had before 
talked about sights, sounds, hot, cold, 
hard, &c., the separate sensations. He 
may perhaps here mean simply in- 
dividual things as aggregates or 40polc- 
para—a man, & stone, &C. 

a Plato, Thestét. p. 157 E. 

r Plato, Thesetét. p. 159. 

* Plato, Thesmtét. p. 160 A. 

t Plato, Themtét. p. 160 B. %resrep 


abrois* GAAhAas 5) Aclwera cuvde- 
Séc0a: (3.e. Toy alcOayduevoy and rd 
wow aicOdverOa). “Nore elre ris. 
elvar rit dvopd er, rivdt elvas, 
horivds,  wpds tt, pnréov at- 
Tg, elre ylyvecOar abrd &e 
€qd’ adrov re h dy Fh ytyvdpevoy 
otre abr@ Aexrdoyv, ob7 GA- 
Aov Adyovros drodsextéoy. 

Compare Aristot. Metaphys. T. 6, p. 
1011, a. 23. 
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asserts essential fusion and implication between Fon cunoet 

Subject and Object, with actual multiplicity of dis- fas oe 
tinct subjects—denying the reality either of absolute independent 


and separate Subject, or of absolute and separate 
Object"—I think it true and instructive. We are reminded 
that when we affirm any thing about an Object, there is 
always (either expressed or tacitly implied) a Subject or Sub- 
jects (one, many, or all), ¢o whom the Object 7 what it is 
declared to be. This is the fundamental characteristic of 
consciousness, feeling, and cognition, in all their actual va- 
rieties. All of them are bi-polar or bi-lateral, admitting of 
being looked at either on the subjective or on the objective 
side. Comparisons and contrasts, gradually multiplied, be- 
tween one consciousness and another, lead us to distinguish 
the one of these points of view from the other. In some 
cases, the objective view is brought into light and promi- 
nence, and the subjective thrown into the dark and put out 
of sight: in other cases, the converse operation takes place. 
Sometimes the Ego or Subject is prominent, sometimes the 


Object. 


Mecum or Object.* 


« Aristotle, in a ge of the 
treatise De Anim& (iii. 2-4-7-8, ed. 
Trendelenburg, p. 425, b. 25, p. 426, a. 
15-25, Bekk.), impugns an opinion of 
certain antecedent gvoidAcyo: whom 
he does not specify; which opinion 
seems identical with the doctrine of 
Protagoras. These philosophers said, 
that “there was neither white nor 
black without vision, nor savour with- 
out the sense of taste.” Aristotle says 
that they were partly nght, partly 
wrong. They were right in regard to 
the actual, wrong in regard to the 
potential. The actual manifestation 
of the perceived is one and the same 
with that of the percipient, though the 
two are not the same logically in the 
view of the reflecting mind (4 5 rov 
aloOnrot évépyea nai tis alcbhoews 7 
abth péy dor: wad pla, 7d 3t elvar od 
ravrdy abrais). But this is not true 
when we speak of them potentially— 
Sixes yap Aeyoudvns rijs aicOhoews xal 
rou alo@nrov, tay ply Kara Sbvauy 
Tay 3t Kar’ evépyeay, ex TobTay pey 
oupBalver rd AcxOev, dx) 3¢ Tar érépay 


Sometimes the Objective is as it were 


ob cupBalver. “AAA exeivor axAGs 
Ereyov wept ray Acyoudvay oby axdrags. 

I think that the distinction, which 
Aristotle insists upon as a confutation 
of these philosophers, is not well 
founded. hat he states, in very just 
language, about actual perception, is 
equally true about potential perception. 
As the present fact of actual perception 
implicates essentially a determinate 
percipient subject with a determinate 
perceived object, and admits of being 
looked at either from the one point of 
view or from the other—so the concept 
of potential perception implicates in 
like manner an indeterminate perceiv- 
able with an indeterminate subject 
competent to perceive. The perceiv- 
able or cogitable has no meaning 
except in relation to some Capax 
Percipiendi or Capax Cogitandi. 

x The terms Ego and Mecum, to 
express the antithesis of these two 
Ady» udvovy xwpiorrd, are used by Pro- 
fessor Ferrier in his very acute treatise, 
Institutes of Metaphysic, pp. 93-96. 
The same antithesis 1s otherwise ex- 
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divorced from the Subject, and projected outwards, so as to 
have an illusory appearance of existing apart from and inde- 
pendently of any Subject. In other cases, the subjective view 
is so exclusively lighted up and conspicuous, that Object dis- 
appears, and we talk of a mind conceiving, as if it had no 
correlative Concept. It is possible, by abstraction, to indicate, 
to name, and to reason about, the one of these two points of 
view without including direct notice of the other : this is ab- 
straction or logical separation—a mental process useful and 
largely applicable, yet often liable to be mistaken for real dis- 
tinctness and duality. In the present case, the two abstractions 
become separately so familiar to the mind, that this supposed 
duality is conceived as the primordial and fundamental fact : 
the actual, bilateral, consciousness being represented as a tem- 
porary derivative state, generated by the copulation of two 


pressed by various modern writers in 
the terms Ego and non-Ego—le moi et 
le non-moi. J cannot think that this 
last is the proper way of expressing it. 
You do not want to negative the Ego, 
but to declare its essential implication 
with a variable correlate ; to point out 
the bilateral character of the act of 
consciousness. The two are not merely 
Relata secundum dici but Relata secun- 
dum esse, to use a distinction recognised 
in the scholastic logic. 

The implication of Subject and 
Object is expressed in 4 uliar 
manner (though still clearly} by Ari- 
stotle in the treatise De Animi, iii. 8, 
431, b. 21.  Wuxh TA byTa Wes 
dori wayra: h yap aicOnra 7a Syra 4 
yonra. éo7) 8 7 emothun ply Ta ém- 
orntd, xws, 7 8 alcOnots Ta alcOnrd. 
The adverb xwws (rpdwov tiwa, as 
Simplikius explains it, fol. 78, b. 1) 
here deserves attention. “The soul is 
all existing things in a certain way (or 
looked at under 8 certain aspect). All 
things are either Percepta or Cogitata : 
now Cognition is in a certain sense the 
Cognita—Perception is the Percepta.” 
He goes on to say that the Percipient 
Mind is the Form of Percepta, while 


the Protagorean doctrine—That the 
mind is the measure of all existences ; 
and that this is even more true about 
vonta than about aic@nrd. That doc- 
trine is completely independent of the 
theory, that émorjun is afoOnots. 

It is in conformity with this affirma- 
tion of Aristotle (partially approved 
even by Cudworth, see Mosheim’s 
Transl. of Intell. Syst. Vol. IT. ch. viii. 
pp. 27-28:—7 Wuxh mos Ta ByTa Lori 
xavra—that Mr. John Stuart Mill 
makes the following striking remark 
about the number of ultimate Laws of 
Nature :— 

“Tt is useful to remark, that the 
ultimate Laws of Nature cannot 
possibly be less numerous than the 
distinguishable sensations or other 
feelings of our nature: those, I mean, 
which are distinguishable in ee 
and not merely in quantity or degree. 
For example, since there is a phe- 
nomenon sui generis called colour, 
which our consciousness testifies to be 
not a particular degree of some other 
phenomenon, as heat, or odour or 
motion, but intrinsically unlike all 
others, it follows that there are ultimate 
laws of colour. The ideal limit there- 


the matter of Percepta is without: but ' fore of .the explanation of natural 
that the Cogitant Mind is identical ' phenomena would be to show that each 
with Cogitata, for they have no mutter | distinguishable variety of our sensa- 
(iii. 4, 12, p. 430, a. 3, with the com- ; tions or other states of consciousness 
mentary of Simplikius p. 78, b. 17, has only one sort of cause.” (System 
f. 19, a. 12). This is in other words | of Logic, Book iii. ch. 14, 8. 2.) 
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factors essentially independent of each other. Such a theory, 
however, while aiming at an impracticable result, amounts 
only to an inversion of the truth. It aims at explaining our 
consciousness as a whole; whereas all that we can really 
accomplish is to explain, up to a certain point, the conditions 
of conjunction and sequence between different portions of our 
consciousness. It also puts the primordial in the place of the 
derivative, and transfers the derivative to the privilege of 
the primordial. It attempts to find a generation for what is 
really primordial—the total series of our manifold acts of con- 
sciousness, each of a bilateral character, subjective on one 
side and objective on the other: and it assigns as the gene- 
rating factors two concepts obtained by abstraction from these 
very acts,—resulting from multiplied comparisons,—and ulti- 
mately exaggerated into an illusion which treats the logical 
separation as if it were bisection in fact and reality. 

In Plato’s exposition of the Protagorean theory, the true 
doctrine held by Protagoras,’ and the illusory ex- Flats 
planation (whether belonging to him or to Plato st’ 


the pheno- 


himself), are singularly blended together. He mens Refer- 
denies expressly all separate existence either of tw ow 
Subject or Object—all possibility of conceiving or Stjecute" 


y The elaborate Dissertation of Sir | the exception of a few late absolute 
William Hamilton, on the Philosophy | theorisers in Germany, have alwa 


of the Unconditioned ‘standing first in | held and harmoniously re-echoed the 


his ‘Discussions on Philosophy ’), is a 
valuable contribution to metaphysical 
philosophy. He affirms and shows, 
“That the Unconditioned is incog- 
nisable and inconceivable: its notion 
being only a negation of the Condi- 
tioned, which last can alone be posi- 
tively known and conceived” (p. 12): 
refuting the opposite doctrine as pro- 
claimed, with Tifferent modifications, 
both by Schelling and Cousin. 

In an Appendix to this Dissertation, 
contained in the same volume (p. 608), 
Sir W. Hamilton not only re-asserts the 
doctrine (‘Our whole knowledge of 
mind and matter is relative, condi- 


tioned — relatively conditioned. Of, 


things absolutely or in themselves, be 
they external, be they internal, we 
know nothing, or know them only as 
incognisable, ’’&c.)—but affirms farther 
that philosophers of every school, with 


same doctrine. 

In proof of such unanimous agree- 
ment, he cites passages from seventeen 
different philosophers. 

The first name on his list stands as 
follows :—‘‘ 1. Protagoras—(as reported 
by Plato, Aristotle, Sextus Empiricus, 
Diogenes Leertius, &c.)—Man is (for 
himself) the measure of all things.” 

Sir William Hamilton understands 
the Protagorean doctrine as I under- 
stand it, and as I have endeavoured to 
represent it in the present chapter. It 
has been very generally misconceived. 

| I cannot, however, agree with Sir 

William Hamilton, in thinking that this 
pert d respecting the Unconditioned 
and the Absolute, has been the theory 
generally adopted by philosophers. The 
passages which he cites from other 
authors are altogether insufficient to 
prove such an affirmation. 
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describing the one as a reality distinct from the other. 
He thus acknowledges consciousness and cognition as essen- 
tially bilateral. Nevertheless he also tries to explain the 
generation of these acts of consciousness, by the hypothesis of 
a latens processus behind them and anterior to them—two con# 
tinuous moving forces, agent and patient, originally distinct, 
conspiring as joint factors to a succession of compound results. 
But when we examine the language in which Plato describes 
these forces, we see that he conceives them only as Abstrac- 
tions and Potentialities ;* though he ascribes to them a meta- 
phorical copulation and generation. “Every thing is motion 
(or change): of which there are two sorts, each infinitely 
manifold: one, having power to act—the other having power 
to suffer.” Here instead of a number of distinct facts of con- 
sciousness, each bilateral—we find ourselves translated by 
abstraction into a general potentiality of consciousness, also 
essentially bilateral and multiple. But we ought to recollect, 
that the Potential is only a concept abstracted from the actual, 
—and differing from it in this respect, that it includes what has 
been and what may be, as well as what is. But it is nothing 
new and distinct by itself: it cannot be produced as a substan- 
tive antecedent to the actual, and as if it afforded explanation 
thereof. The general proposition about motion or change 
(above cited in the words of Plato), as far as it purports to get 
behind the fact of consciousness and to assign its cause or ante- 
cedent—is illusory. But if considered as a general expression 
for that fact itself, in the most comprehensive terms—indi- 
cating the continuous thread of separate, ever-changing acts 
of consciousness, each essentially bilateral, or subjective as well 
as objective—in this point of view the proposition is just and 
defensible.* 


* Plato, Thestét. 83, p. 156 A. ris 
Bt Kivhoews Svo efSn, TAHOE: pty Borer- 
pov éxdrepov, Suvapiy 8t rd wey woreiv 
Exov, 7d 5€ waoxew. 

* In that distinction, upon which 
Aristotle lays so much stress, between 
Actus and Potentia, he declares Actus 
or actuality to be the Prius—Potentia 
or potentiality to be the Posterius. See 
Metaphysica, @. 8, 1049, b. 5 seqq.; 
De Anim§, ii. 4, 415, a. 17. The Po- 
tential is a derivative from the Actual 


—derived by comparison, abstraction, 
and logical analysis: a Mental con- 
cept, helping us to describe, arrange, 
and reason about, the multifarious acts 
of sense or consciousness—but not an 
anterior generating reality.” 

Turgot observes (CEuvres, vol. ili. 
pp. 108-110; Article in the Encyclo- 
pédie, Existence} :— 

‘“‘ Le premier fondement de la notion 
dexistence est, la conscience de notre 
propre sensation, et le sentiment du 
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It is to be remembered, that the doctrine here criticised is 
brought forward by the Platonic Sokrates as a doctrine not 
his own, but held by others; among whom he ranks Prota- 
goras as one. 

Having thus set forth in his own language, and as an 
advocate, the doctrine of Protagoras, Sokrates proceeds to 
impugn it; in his usual rambling and desultory way, but 
with great dramatic charm and vivacity. He directs his 
attacks alternately against the two doctrines: 1. Homo Men- 


sura’: 2. Cognition is sensible perception. 
I shall first notice what he advances against Homo Men- 


SUPA. 


with him. 


It puts every man (he says) on a par as to 
wisdom and intelligence: and not only every man, 
but every horse, dog, frog, and other animal along 
Each man is a measure for himself: all 
his judgments and beliefs are true: he is therefore 
as wise as Protagoras and has no need to seek in- 
struction from Protagoras.° Reflection, study, and 
dialectic discussion, are superfluous and useless to 
him: he is a measure to himself on the subject of 


Arguments 
advanced by 
the Platonic 
Sokrates 
against the 
Protagorean 
doctrine. He 
says that it 
puts the wise 
and foolish 
on a par— 
that it con- 
tradicts the 
common con- 
sclousness. 
Not every 
one, but the 
Ise man 


geometry, and need not therefore consult a professed only, isa 


geometrician like Theod6rus.° 


measure, 


The doctrine is contradicted (continues Sokrates) by the 


Moi qui résulte de cette conscience. 
La relation nécessaire entre l'étre ap- 
percevant, et l'étre apperyt. consideré 
hors du Moi, suppose dans ces termes 
la méme réalité. Il y a dans 1’un et 
dans l’autre un fondement de cette réla- 
tion, que l’homme, s’il avoit un langage, 
pourroit désigner par Je nom commun 
d’existence ou de présence: car ces deux 
notions ne seroient point encore distin- 
guées l’une de l'autre. 

‘“‘ Mais il est important d’observer 
que ni la simple sensation des objets 
présens, ni la peinture que fait l’imagi- 
nation des objets absens, ni le simple 
rapport de distance ou d’activité réci- 
proque, commun aux uns et aux autres 
—ne sont précisement la chose que 
lesprit voudroit désigner par le mot 
général d’existence. C’est le fondement 
méme de ces rapports, payee commun 
au Moi, a l’objet vu, et & l'objet simple- 
ment distant, sur lequel tombe véri- 
tablement et le nom d'extstence et notre 


affirmation, lorsque nous disons qu’une 
chose existe. Ce fondement n'est ni ne 
peut étre connu immédiatement, et ne 
nous est indiqué que per les rapports 
généraux qui le supposent. Nous nous 
en formons cependant une espece d’idée 
ae nous tirons par vole d’abstraction 

u témoignage que la conscience nous 
rend de nous-mémes et de notre sensa- 
tion actuelle: c'est a-dire, que nous 
transportons en quelque sorte cette con- 
science du Moi sur les objets extérieurs, 
par une esptce d’assimilation vague, 
démentie aussitot par la séparation de 
tout ce qui caractérise le Moi, mais qui 
ne suffit moins pour devenir le 
fondement d'une abstraction ou dun 
signe commun, et pour étre Vobjet de nos 

ens.” 

Plato, Thesetét., c. 48, 49, p. 161. 
Compare Plato, Kratylus, p. 386 C, 
where the same argument is employed. 

¢ Plato, Thestét. c. 67, p. 169 A. 
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common opinions of mankind: for no man esteems himself a 


' measure on all things. Every one believes that there are 


some things on which he is wiser than his neighbour—and 
others on which his neighbour is wiser than he. People are 
constantly on the look out for teachers and guides. If Pro- 
tagoras advances an,opinion which others declare to be false, 
he must, since he admits their opinion to be true, admit his 
own opinion to be false. No animal, nor any common man, 
is a measure; but only those men, who have gone through 
special study and instruction in the matter upon which*they 
pronounce.’ 

In matters of present and immediate sensation, hot, cold, 
Inmatters dry, moist, sweet, bitter, &c., Sokrates acknowledges 
sentiment that every man must judge for himself, and that 
can Judge for what each man pronounces is true for himself. So 
consequences, 100, about honourable or base, just or unjust, holy or 


are involved 


specialknow- UNholy—whatever rules any city may lay down, are 
quked,” true for itself: no man, no city,—is wiser upon 
these matters than any other. But in regard to what is 
good, profitable, advantageous, healthy, &c., the like cannot 
be conceded. Here (says Sokrates) one man, and one city, 
is decidedly wiser, and judges more truly, than anofher. 
We cannot say that the judgment of each is true ;" or that 
what every man or every city anticipates to promise good 
or profit, will necessarily realise such anticipations. In such 
cases, not merely present sentiment, but future consequences 
are involved. 

Here then we discover the distinction which Plato would 
draw.' Where present sentiment alone is involved, as in hot 
and cold, sweet and bitter, just and unjust, honourable and 
base, &c., there each is a judge for himself, and one man is no 
better judge than another. But where future consequences 
are to be predicted, the ignorant man is incapable: none but 
the professional Expert, or the prophet,« is competent to 


4d Plato, Theetét. c. 70, p. 170. h Plato, Thestét. c. 75, p. 172. 

e Plato, Thestét. c. 72, p. 171. | Plato, Theatét. c. 89, p. 178. 

Odxoty thy abrov dy Wevd7y tvyxwpoi, k Plato, Thestét. c. 90, p. 179. 
el thy Tay yyoupévey abroy Wevder0a: | elfen tobs cuvdvras treiBev, Bri wal rd 
Sporoye: dAnNO7 elvar ; BéAAov EveoOal re Kal 5dgew obre pdyris 

f Plato, Thesstét. c. 73, p. 171 C. otre 1s GAAOS Kuewor xplveey } abrds 

¢ Plato, Thestét. pp. 172 A, 177 E. | airg. 
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- declare the truth. When a dinner is on table, each man 
among the guests can judge whether it is good: but while it 
is being prepared, none but the cook can judge whether it 
will be good.“ This is one Platonic objection against the opi- 
nion of Protagoras, when he says that every opinion of every 
man is true. Another objection is, that opinions of different 
men are opposite and contradictory,” some of them contra- 
dicting the Protagorean dictum itself. 

Such are the objections urged by Sokrates against the Pro- 


tagorean doctrine— Homo Mensura. There may gia thain 
have been perhaps in the treatise of Protagoras, ee 
which unfortunately we do not possess, some reason- siles that 
ings or phrases countenancing the opinions against withent the 
which Plato here directs his objections. But so far prpely be. 
as I can collect, even from the words of Plato himself ;Ai! bellet re- 
when he professes to borrow the phraseology of his ibe baliving 


opponent, I cannot think that Protagoras ever deli- 
vered the opinion which Plato here refutes— That every opt- 
nion of every man is true. The opinion really delivered by 
Protagoras appears to have been°—Thaét every opinion deli- 


™ Plato, Theretét. c. 90, p. 178. 

® Plato, Thestét. c. 91, p. 179. 

Theodor. ’Exelyyn pot Sone? pddcore 
éAlonecOa: 6 Adyos, GAtorduevos kal 
rattn, 7 Tas Tay bAAwy Bdkas Kupias 
moet, avta 8t épdynoay tobs exelvov 
Adyous ob8apfi dAnbets tryodpevas. 

Sokrat. TloAAax fj wal GAA dv rd ye 
To.ovrToy GAoly, 1) Wacay wayrés adnO7 
Sdtay elvar wept 3¢ 1d wapdy éxdorou 
wd0os, é& dv al ala@hoes nal al nara 
Tabras Sdta: ylyvovras tows Bt obdev 
Adyar, dvdAwroa: yap, ef Ervxor, elal. 

° Plato, Thestét. p. 152 A. 

Odxoty odrw xws Aéye: (Protagoras), 
&s ola pty Exacra éuol palverat, Toavra 
hey fori eéuol—ola 5é vol, roravTa be 
ad gol. 

P. 158 A. 7d gavdueva éxdory 
Tavra xa) elva: touTy @ palveras. 

P. 160 D. "AAn@hs &pa euol 4 duh 
alaOnots: ris yap euijs ovalas &el Exriv 
kal éyw xplrns Kara roy Tipwraydpay 
Tay re byrov euol, ms tori, xal Tay 
BY Srrov, ds ob Ext. 

Compare also pp. 166 D, 170 A, 
177 C. 

Instead of saying alc@nors (in the 


passage just cited, p. 160 D), we might 
with quite equal truth put "AAnéd}s pa 
enol dun vdnots ris yap euijs 
ovolas del torw. In this respect atc- 
Oénors and vénots are on & Nénois 
is just as much relative to 6 voy as 
aYcOnors to b alcBavduevos. 

Sextus Empiricus adverts to the 
doctrines of Protagoras (mainly to point 
out how they are distinguished from 
those of the Beoptical school, to which 
he himself belongs) in Pyrrhon. Hypot. 
i. sects. 215-219 ; adv. Mathematicos, 
Vii. 8. 60-64-388-400. He too imputes 
to Protagoras both the two doctrines. 
1. That man is the measure of all 
things: that what appears to each 
person is, to him: that all truth is thus 
relative. 2. That all phantasms, ap- 
pearances, opinions, are frue. Sextus 
reasons at some length (390 seq.) 
against this doctrine No. 2, and reasons 
very much as Protagoras himself 
would have reasoned, since he appeals 
to individual sentiment and movement 
of the individual mind (ox écatrws 
yep xwotpeba, 391400). It sppears 
to me perfectly certain that Protagoras 
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vered by every man is true, to that man himself. But Plato, . 
when he impugns it, leaves out the final qualification ; falling 
unconsciously into the fallacy of passing (as logicians say), 
a dicto secundum quid ad dictum simpliciter.? The qualifica- 
tion thus omitted by Plato forms the characteristic feature of 
the Protagorean doctrine, and is essential to the phraseology 
founded upon it. Protagoras would not declare any proposi- 
tion to be true absolutely, or false absolutely. The phrase- 
ology belonging to that doctrine is forced upon him by Plato. 
Truth Absolute there is none, according to Protagoras. All 
truth is and must be truth relative to some one or more 
persons, either actually accepting and believing in it, or con- 
ceived as potential believers under certain circumstances. 
Moreover since these believers are a multitude of individuals, 
each with his own peculiarities—so no truth can be believed in, 
except under the peculiar measure of the believing individual 
mind. What a man adopts as true, and what he rejects as 
false, are conditioned alike by this limit: a limit not merely 
different in different individuals, but variable and frequently 
varying in the same individual. You cannot determine a 
dog, or a horse, or a child to believe in the Newtonian astro- 
nomy: you could not determine the author of the Principia 
in 1687 to believe what the child Newton had believed 


in 1647.1 To say that what 


advanced the general thesis of Rela- 
tivity : we see this as well from Plato 
as from Sextus—«al oftws cicdye: rd 
apés ti—Tav xpds Tt elvas THY GAnOelay 
(Steinhart is of opinion that these 
words trav xpdés Tt elvas thy dAnbelay 
are an addition of Sextus himself, and 
do not describe the doctrine of Pro- 
tagoras; an opinion from which I dis- 
sent, and which is contradicted by 
Plato himself, Steinhart, Einleitung, 
note 8). If Protagoras also advanced 
the doctrinc—all opinions are true— 
this was not consistent with his cardinal 
principle of relativity. Either he him- 
self did not take care always to 
enunciate the qualifications and limita- 
tions which his theory requires, and 


is true to one man, is false to 


the opinion as if it stood without any. 
This last supposition I think the most 
probable. 
The doctrine of Protagoras is cor- 
ane given by Sextus in the Pyrrhon. | 
t. 


P Aristotle, in commenting on the 
Protagorean formula, falls into a similar 
inaccuracy in slurring over the re- 
strictive qualification annexed by Pro- 
tagoras. Metaphysic. r. p. 1009, a. 6. 
Compare hereupon Bonitz’s note upon 
the passage, p. 199 of his edition. 

This transition without warning, 
a dicto secundum quid ad dictum 
simpliciter, is among the artifices as- 
cribed by Plato to the Sophists Euthy- 
démus and Dionysodorus (Plat. Euthy- 


which in common parlance are omitted ; démus, p. 297 D). 


—Or his opponents left out the limita- 


4 The argument produced by Plato 


tions which he annexed, and impugned ! to discredit the Protagorean theory— 
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another—that what was true to an individual as a child or as 
a youth, becomes false to him in his advanced years, is no 
geal contradiction: though Plato, by omitting the qualifying 
words, presents it as if it were such. 

The fact, that all exposition and discussion is nothing more 
than an assemblage of individual judgments, deposi- an expost- 
tions, affirmations, negations, &c., is disguised from eaasioutis an 


cussion {is an 


us by the elliptical form in which it is conducted. of nada 
For example :—I, who write this book—can give and af rma 


fact is dis- 


nothing more than my own report, as a witness, of beets 


facts known to me, and of what has been said, <lliptical 
thought, or done by others,—for all which I cite au- suse. 


thorities:—and my own conviction, belief or disbelief, as to 
the true understanding thereof, and the conclusions deducible. 
I produce the reasons which justify my opinion: I reply to 
those reasons which have been supposed by others to justify 
the opposite. It is for the reader to judge how far my 
reasons appear satisfactory to his mind." To deliver my own 
convictions, is all that is in my power: and if I spoke with 
full correctness and amplitude, it would be incumbent on me 
to avoid pronouncing any opinion to be true or false simply: 


that it puts the dog or the horse on a 
level with man—furnishes in reality a 
forcible illustration of the truth of the 


eory. 

Mr. Jats Harris, the learned Ari- 
stotelian of the last century, remarks, 
in his Dialogue on Happiness ( Works, 
ed. 1772, pp. 143-168) :— 

“‘ Every particular Species is, itself 
to itself, the Measure of all things in 
the Universe. As Things vary in 
their relations to it, they vary also in 
their value. If their value be ever 
doubtful, it can noway be adjusted but 
by recurring with accuracy to the 
natural State of the Species, and to 
those several Relations which such a 
State of course creates.” 

r M. Destutt ‘Tracy observes as fol- 
lows :— 

“De méme que toutes nos proposi- 
tions peuvent étre ramenées & la forme 
de propositions énonciatives, puisqu’au 
fond elles expriment toutes un juge- 
ment: de méme, toutes nos proposi- 
tions énonciatives peuvent étre toujours 


eae & n’étre qu’une de celles-ci. 
© pense, je sais, ou je ois, que 
telle chose est de telle Tianisee. et 
que tel étre produit tel effet—proposi- 
tions dont nous sommes nous-mémes le 
sujet, puisgu’'au fond nous sommes 
toujours le sujet de tous nos jugemens— 
puisqu'ils n’expriment jamais qu'une 
impression que nous éprouvons.” (Idéo- 
logie. Supplement 4 la premiére Sec- 
tion, vol. iv. pp. 164-165, ed. 1825 
duodec. ) ; 

“Qn peut méme dire que comme 
nous ne sentons, ne savons, et ne con- 
naissons, rien que par rapport & nous— 
Vidée, sujet de la proposition, est 
toujours en définitif notre Moi: Car 
quand je dis, cet arbre est vert, je dis 
réellement, je sens, je sais, je vois, que 
cet arbre est vert. Mais précisément 
parceque ce préambule se trouve tou- 
jours dans toutes nos propositions, nous 
le supprimons quand nous voulons: et 
toute idée peut étre le sujet d’une 
proposition.” (Principes Logiques, 
vol. iv. ch, viii. p. 231.) 
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I ought to say, it is trwe to me—or false to me. But to repeat 
this in every other sentence, would be a tiresome egotism. 
It is understood once for all by the title page of the book: an 
opponent will know what he has to deal with, and will treat 
the opinions accordingly. If any man calls upon me to give 
him absolute truth, and to lay down the canon of evidence for 
identifying it—I cannot comply with the request, any farther 
than to deliver my own best judgment, what is truth—and to 
declare what is the canon of evidence which guides my own 
mind. Each reader must determine for himself whether he 
accepts it or not. I might indeed clothe my own judgments 
in oracular and vehement language: I might proclaim them 
as authoritative dicta: I might speak as representing the 
Platonic Ideal, Typical Man,—or as inspired by a daiuov like 
Sokrates: I might denounce opponents as worthless men, 
deficient in all the sentiments which distinguish men from 
brutes, and meriting punishment as well as disgrace. If I 
used all these harsh phrases, I should only imitate what 
many authors of repute think themselves entitled to say, 
about THEIR beliefs and convictions. Yet in reality, I should 
still be proclaiming nothing beyond my own feelings :—the 
force of emotional association, and antipathy towards oppo- 
nents, which had grown round these convictions in my own 
mind. Whether I speak in accordance with others, or in 
opposition to others, in either case I proclaim my own reports, 
feelings and judgments—nothing farther. I cannot escape 
from the Protagorean limit or measure.* 


* Sokrates himself states as much as 
this in the course of his reply to the 
doctrine of Protagoras, Thestét. 171 D. 
GAA’ Huiy avdyin, oluo, xpioOa jpiv 
abrots, xal 7a Soxovvra del, ravra 
Adyew. 

The necessity (avd-yxn) to which So- 
krates here adverts, is well expressed 
by M. Degérando. “En jugeant ce 
que pensent les autres hommes, en 
comprenant ce qu’ils éprouvent, nous 
ne sortons point en effet de nous- 
mémes, comme on seroit tenté de le 
croire. C’est dans nos propres idées 
que nous voyons leurs idées, leurs 
maniéres d’étre, leur existence méme. 


Le monde entier ne nous est connu 
que dans une sorte de chambre ob- 
scure ; et lorsqu’au sortir d’une société 
nombreuse nous croyons avoir lu dans 
les esprits et dans les ccaurs, avoir 
observé des caractéres, et senti (si je 
puis dire ainsi) la vie d’un grand 
nombre d’hommes—nous ne faisons en 
effet que sortir d’une grande galerie 
dont notre imagination a fait tous les 
frais; dont elle a créé tous les person- 
nages, et dessiné, avec plus ou moins 
de vérité, tous les tableaux.” (Degé- 
rando, Des Signes et de l’Art de 
Penser, vol. i. ch. v. p. 182.) 
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To this theory Plato imputes as a farther consequence, that 
it equalises all men and all animals. No doubt, - 
the measure or limit as generically described, bears {Dat inet 
alike upon all: but it does not mark the same degree [rine caus 
in all. Each man’s bodily efforts are measured or FAM. 
limited by the amount of his physical force: this 18 ihe sense re- 
alike true of all men: yet it does not follow that the Mth. 
physical force of all men is equal. The dog, the 
horse, the newborn child, the lunatic, is each a measure of 
truth to himself: the philosopher is so also to himself : this is 
alike true, whatever may be the disparity of mtelligence: 
and is rather more obviously true when the disparity is great, 
because the lower intelligence has then a very narrow stock 
of beliefs, and is little modifiable by the higher. But though 
the Protagorean doctrine declares the dog or the child to be 
a measure of truth—each to himself—it does not declare 
either of them to be a measure of truth to me, to you, or to 
any ordinary by-stander. How far any person is a measure 
of truth to others, depends upon the estimation in which he 
is held by others: upon the belief which they entertain re- 
specting his character or competence. Here is a new element 
let in, of which Plato, in his objection to the Protagorean 
doctrine, takes no account. When he affirms that Protagoras 
by his equalising doctrine acknowledged himself to be no 
better in point of wisdom and judgment than a dog or a child, 
this inference must be denied.t The Protagorean doctrine is— 
perfectly consistent with great diversities of knowledge, in- 
tellect, emotion, and character, between one man and another. 
Such diversities are recognised in individual belief and esti- 
mation, and are thus comprehended in the doctrine. Nor 
does Protagoras deny that men are teachable and modifiable. 
The scholar after being taught will hold beliefs different 
from those which he held before. Protagoras professed to 
know more than others, and to teach them: others on their 
side also believed that he knew more than they, and came to 
learn it. Such belief on both sides, noway contradicts the 

: Plato, Themtét. c. 48-49, p. 161. | 81: BAAov tov dvOpemur. 


6 2? boa eréyxavev dy eis dpdynow I eee the dog or horse as illus- 
ob8ty BeAtiov Barpdxyov yuplvov, ph | trations. 
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general doctrine here under discussion. What the scholar 
believes to be true, is still true to him: among those things 
which he believes to be true, one is, that the master knows 
more than he: in coming to be taught, he acts upon his own 
conviction. To say that a man is wise, is to say, that he 
ig wise in some one’s estimation: your own or that of some 
one else. Such estimation is always implied, though often 
omitted in terms. Plato remarks very truly, that every one 
believes some others to be on certain matters wiser than 
himself. In other words, what is called authority — that 
predisposition to assent, with which we hear the statements 
and opinions delivered by some other persons—is one of the 
most operative. causes in determining human belief. The 
circumstances of life are such as to generate this predisposi- 
tion in every one’s mind to a greater or less degree, and 
towards some persons more than towards others. 

Belief on authority is true to the believer himself, like all 
“ Beliefon aue Dis other beliefs, according to the Protagorean doc- 
erty the tine: and in acting upon it,—in following the guid- 
xt the” ance of A, and not following the guidance of B,— 
- fines re be is still a measure to himself. It is not to be sup- 
believers posed that Protagoras ever admitted all men to be 
own min’. equally wise, though Plato puts such an admission 
into his mouth as an inference undeniable and obvious. His 
doctrine affirms something altogether different :—that whether 
you believe yourself to be wise or unwise, in either case the 
belief is equally your own—equally the result of your own 
mental condition and predisposition,—equally true to your- 
self,—and equally an item among the determining conditions 
of your actions. That the beliefs and convictions of one 
person might be modified by another, was a principle held 
by Protagoras not less than by Sokrates: the former em- 
ployed as his modifying instrument, eloquent lecturing—the 
latter, dialectical cross-examination. Both of them recognise 
the belief of the person to whom they address themselves as 
true to him, yet at the same time as something which may be 
modified and corrected, by appealing to what they thought 
the better parts of it against the worse. 
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Again—Sokrates imputes it as a contradiction to Prota- 
goras—“ Your doctrine is pronounced to be false by protagorean 
many persons: but you admit that the belief of all gre" 


persons is true: therefore your doctrine is false.”" Porro, 
Here also Plato omits the qualification annexed by * 
Protagoras to his general principle—Every man’s belief is 
true—that is, true to him. That a belief should be true, to 
one man, and false, to another—is not only no contradiction 
to the formula of Protagoras, but is the very state of things 
which his formula contemplates. He of course could only 
proclaim it as true to himself. It is the express purpose of 
his doctrine to disallow the absolutely true and the absolutely 
false. His own formula, like every other opinion, is false to 
those who dissent from it: but it is not false absolutely, any 
more than any other doctrine. Plato therefore does not 
make out his charge of contradiction. 

Some men (says Sokrates) have learnt,—have bestowed 
study on special matters,—have made themselves pistes argu- 
wise upon those matters. Others have not done the Men That 
like, but remain ignorant. It is the wise man only fetus. 
who is a measure: the ignorant man neither is so, *°?'’ °* 
nor believes himself to be so, but seeks guidance from the 
wise.* 

Upon this we may remark—First, that even when the un- 
taught men are all put aside, and the erudites or Experts 
remain alone—still these very erudites or Experts, the men of 
special study, are perpetually differing among themselves ; so 
that we cannot recognise one as a measure, without repudiat- 
ing the authority of the rest.’ If by a measure, Plato means 
an infallible measure, he will not find it in this way: he is as 
far from the absolute as before. Next, it is perfectly correct, 
that if any man be known to have studied or acquired expe- 

" Plato, Thestét. c. 72, p. 171 A. | et indocti judicare potuissent (statuere 


Sextus Empiric. (adv. Mathem. vii. | enim, qui sit sapiens, vel maximé vi- 
61) gives a pertinent answer to tiis | detur esse sapientis). Sed, ut potue- 


objection. rint, potuerunt omnibua rebus auditis, 
x Plato, Themtét. c. 73, p. 171 C, | cognitis etiam reliquorum sententiis: 
e. 91, p. 179 B. judicaverunt autem re semel auditd, 


y “Nam, quod dicunt omnino, se | atque ad unius se auctoritatem contu- 
credere ei quem judicent fuisse sa- | lerunt.” (Cicero, Academic. Priora, 
pientem—>probarem, si id ipsum rudes | ii. 3, 9.) 
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rience on special matters, his opinion obtains an authority 
with others (more or fewer), such as the opinion of an ignorant 
man will not possess. This is a real difference between the 
graduated man and the non-graduated. But itis a difference 
not contradicting the theory of Protagoras; who did not 
affirm that every man’s opinion was equally trustworthy in 
the estimation of others, but that every man’s opinion was 
alike a measure to the man himself. The authority of the 
guide resides in the belief and opinion of those who follow 
him, or who feel prepared to follow him if necessity arises. 
A man gone astray on his journey asks the way to his desti- 
nation from residents whom he believes to know it, just as he 
might look at a compass, or at the stars, if no other persons 
were near. In following their direction, he is acting on his 
own belief, that he himself is ignorant on the point in ques- 
tion and that they know. He is a measure to himself, both 
of the extent of his own ignorance, and of the extent of his 
own knowledge. And in this respect all are alike—every 
man, woman, child, and animal;* though they are by no 
means alike in the estimation of others, as trustworthy au- 
thorities. 

A similar remark may be made as to Plato’s distinction 
Piato’s argu- Detween the different matters to which belief may 


the distinee @pply: present sensation or sentiment in one case 


preentsen. anticipation of future sensations or sentiments, in 


* Plato, Theetét. c. 74, p. 171 E. 
I transcribe the following from the 
treatise of Fichte (Beruf des Menschen, 
Destination de l' Homme, Traduction de 
Barchou de Penhoén, ch. i. Le Doute, 
pp. 54, 55) :— 

“De la conscience de chaque indi- 
vidu, la nature se contemplant sous 
un point de vue different, il en résulte 
que je m'appelle moi, et que tu t’ap- 
pelles foi. Pour toi, je suis hors de 
toi; et pour moi, tu es hors de moi. 
Dans ce qui est hors de moi, je me 
saisis d'abord de ce qui m’avoisine le 
plus, de ce qui est le plus & ma portée : 
toi, tu fais de méme. Chacun de 
notre coté, nous allons ensuite au dela. 
Puis, ayant commencé & cheminer ainsi 
dans le monde de deux points de dé 
part différens, nous suivons, pendant 


le reste de notre vie, des routes qui 
se coupent ca et la, mais qui jamais 
he suivent exactement la méme direc- 
tion, jamais ne courent parallélement 
Yune & l’autre. Tous les individus pos- 
sibles peuvent étre : par conséquent 
aussi, tous les points de vue de con- 
science possibles, La somme de ces con- 
sciences individuelles fait la conscience 
universelle: il n'y a pas d’autre. Ce 
n’est en effet que dans l’individu que 
se trouve & la fois et la limitation et 
la réalité. Dans l’individu la con- 
science est entitrement déterminée par 
la nature intime de l’individu. [Il n’est 
donné & personne de savoir autre 
chose que ce qu’il sait. Ii ne pourrait 

davantage savoir les mémes choses 

"une autre n qu'il ne les gait.” 
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another. Upon matters of present sensation and seen 
sentiment (he argues), such as hot or cold, sweet or of the future. 
bitter, just or unjust, honourable or base, &c., one man is as 
good a judge as another: but upon matters involving future 
contingency, such as what is healthy or unhealthy,—profit- 
able and good, or hurtful and bad,—most men judge badly : 
only a few persons, possessed of special skill and knowledge, 
judge well, each in his respective province. 

I for my part admit this distinction to be real and im- 
portant. Most other persons admit the same.* In 44, sonmuta 
acting upon it, I follow out my belief,—and so do of Relativity 
they. This is a general fact, respecting the circum- PY,0u,, 
stances which determine individual belief. Like all Peeseoi™ 
other causes of belief, it operates relatively to the “""* 
individual mind, and thus falls under that general canon of 
relativity, which it is the express purpose of the Protagorean 
formula to affirm. Sokrates impugns the formula of rela- 
tivity, as if it proclaimed every one to believe himself more 
competent to predict the future than any other person. But 
no such assumption is implied in it. To say that a man is a 
measure to himself, is not to say that he is, or, that he 
believes himself to be, omniscient or infallible. A sick man 
may mistake the road towards future health, in many different 
directions. One patient may over-estimate his own know- 
ledge, — that is one way, but only one among several: 
another may be diffident, and may undervalue his own 
knowledge: a third may over-estimate the knowledge of his 
professional adviser, and thus follow an ignorant physician, 
believing him to be instructed and competent: a fourth, 
instead of consulting a physician, may consult a prophet, 
whom Plato” here reckons among the authoritative infallible 
measures in respect to future events: a fifth may (like the 
rhetor Aélius Aristeides°) disregard the advice of physicians, 

* Plato, Thextét. p. 179 A. was, and disease, the musician of future 
dy dpuodoyoi. harmony,” &c. 

> Plato, Thestét. p. 179 A, where ¢ See the five discourses of the rhetor 
Mr. Campbell observes in his note— | Aristeides—lepay Adyo:, Oratt. xxiii.- 
“The p»dyris is introduced as being | xxvii.—containing curious detailsabout 


émiorhuoy of the future generally; | his habits and condition, and illus- 
just as the physician is of future health | trating his belief; especially Or. xxiii. 


Zaz 
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and follow prescriptions enjoined to him in his own dreams, 
believing them to be sent by A‘sculapius the Preserving God. 
Each of these persons judges differently about the road to future 
health: but each is alike a measure to himself: the belief of 
each is relative to his own mental condition and predisposi- 
tions. You, or I, may believe that one or other of them is 
mistaken: but here another measure is introduced—your 
mind or mine. 

But the most unfounded among all Plato’s objections to 


Plato’s argn- 


ment is un- 
tenable— 
That if the 
Protagorean 


the Protagorean formula, is that in which Sokrates 
is made to allege, that if it be accepted, the work of 
dialectical discussion is at an end: that the So- 


sini’  Kratic Elenchus, the reciprocal scrutiny of opinions 
Gason between two dialogists, becomes nugatory—since 
srnulled - every man’s opinions are right.4 . Instead of right, 
fs trae Dia WO must add the requisite qualification, here as 
nlses the au elsewhere, by reading, right to ‘the man himself. 
the indivi Now, dealing with Plato’s affirmation thus corrected, 


we must pronounce not only that it is not true, but 
that the direct reverse of it is true. Dialectical discussion, 
and the Sokratic procedure, far from implying the negation 
of the Protagorean formula, involve the unqualified recogni- 
tion of it. Without such recognition the procedure cannot 
even begin, much less advance onward to any result. Dia- 
lectic operates altogether by question and answer: the ques- 
tioner takes all his premisses from the answers of the 
respondent, and cannot proceed in any direction except that 
in which the respondent leads him. Appeal is always 
directly made to the affirmative or negative of the individual 
mind, which is thus installed as measure of truth or falsehood 
for wself. The peculiar and characteristic excellence of the 
Sokratic Elenchus consists in thus stimulating the interior 
mental activity of the individual hearer, in eliciting from 
him all the positive elements of the debate, and in making 
him feel a shock when one of his answers contradicts the 


. 462 seqq. The perfect faith which 
e re in his dreams, and the con- 
fidence with which he speaks of the 


benefits derived from acting upon them, 
are remarkable. 
4 Plato, Thestét. 49, p. 161 E. 
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others. Sokrates not only does not profess to make himself 
a measure for the respondent, but expressly disclaims doing 
so: he protests against being considered as a teacher, and 
avows his own entire ignorance. He undertakes only the 
obstetric process of evolving from the respondent mind what 
already exists in it without the means of escape—and of 
applying interrogatory tests to the answer when produced: 
if there be nothing in the respondent’s mind, his art is inap- 
plicable. He repudiates all appeal to authority, except that 
of the respondent himself* Accordingly there is neither 
sense nor fitness in the Sokratic cross-examination, unless 
you assume that each person, to whom it is addressed, is a 
measure of truth and falsehood to himself. Implicitly indeed, 
this is assumed in rhetoric as well as in dialectic: wherever 
the speaker aims at persuading, he adapts his mode of speech 
to the predispositions of the hearer’s own mind; and he thus 
recognises that mind as a measure for itself. But the So- 
kratic Dialectic embodies the same recognition, and the same 
essential relativity to the hearer’s mind, more forcibly than 
any rhetoric. And the Platonic Sokrates (in the Pheedrus) 
makes it one of his objections against orators who addressed 
multitudes, that they did not discriminate either the spe- 
cialties of different minds, or the specialties of discourse appli- 
cable to each.‘ 

Though Sokrates, and Plato so far forth as follower of 
Sokrates, employed a colloquial method based on the funda- 


e Read the animated in the ; Protagorean point of view. The beliefs 


conversation with Pélus, Plato, Gorgias 
472, and Thestétus, 161 A, p. 150, 151. 

In this very argument of Sokrates 
(in the Theeetétus) against the Prota- 
gorean theory. we find him uncon- 
sciously adopting (as I have already 
remarked ) the very language of that 
theory, as a description of his own 
procedure, p. 171 Compare with 
this a remarkable passage in the col- 
loquy of Sokrates with Thrasymachus, 
in ublic, i. 837 C. 

Moreover, the long and striking con- 
trast between the philosopher and the 
man of the world, which Plato em- 
bodies in this dialogue (the Thesetétus, 
from p. 172 to 177), is so far from 
assisting his argument against Prota- 
goras, that it rather illustrates the 


and judgments of the man of the world 
are presented as flowing from his men- 
tal condition and predispositions : those 
of the philosopher, from his. The two 
are radically dissentient : each appears 
to the other mistaken and misguided. 
Here is nothing to refute Protagoras. 
ee of the two is a measure for bim- 
self. 
Yes, it will be said; but Plato’s mea- 
sure is right, and that of the man of 
the world is wrong. Perhaps I may 
think so. As a measure for myself, 
I speak and act accordingly. But the 
opponents have not agreed to accept 
me any more than Plato as their judge. 
The case remains unsettled as before. 

f Plato, Phedrus, p. 271 D-E; com- 
pare 268 A. 
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mental assumption of the Protagorean formula—autonomy 
Contrastwith Of each individual mind—whether they accepted 
ee. the formula in terms, or not—yet we shall find 
Flato ae. Plato at the end of his career, in his Treatise De 
Svesien Legibus, constructing an imaginary city upon the 
Dialectic. attempted deliberate exclusion of this formula. We 
shall find him there monopolising all teaching and culture of 
his citizens from infancy upwards, barring out all freedom 
of speech or writing by a strict censorship, and severely 
punishing dissent from the prescribed orthodoxy. But then 
we shall also find that Plato in that last stage of his life— 
when he constitutes himself as lawgiver, the measure of truth 
or falsehood for all his citizens—has at the same time discon- 
tinued his early commerce with the Sokratic Dialectics. 

On the whole then, looking at what Plato says about the 
Patoin Lrotagorean doctrine of Relativity—Homo Mensura 
Preutre, first, his statement what the doctrine really is, 


formula, con- 


vtitatesbinw next his strictures upon it—we may see that he 


se hrat ascribes to it consequences which it will not fairly 


ecition to’ «carry. He impugns it as if it excluded philosophy 
the formuls and argumentative scrutiny: whereas, on the con- 
trary, it is the only basis upon which philosophy or “ reasoned 
truth” can stand. Whoever denies the Protagorean auto- 
nomy of the individual judgment, must propound as his 
counter-theory some heteronomy, such as he (the denier) ap- 
proves. IfI am not allowed to judge of truth and falsehood 
for myself, who is to judge for me? Plato, in the Treatise 
De Legibus, answers very unequivocally :—assuming to him- 
self that infallibility which I have already characterised as 
the prerogative of King Nomos: “I, the lawgiver, am the 
judge for all my citizens: you must take my word for what is 
true or false: you shall hear nothing except what my censors 
approve—and if nevertheless, any dissenters arise, there are 
stringent penalties in store for them.” Here is an explicit 
enunciation of the Counter-Proposition,® necessary to be main- 


s Professor Ferrier’s Institutes of | tion—that which an author intends to 
Metaphysic exhibit an excellent ex- | deny, as well as the Proposition, which 
ample of the advantages of setting | he intends to affirm and prove. 
forth explicitly the Counter-Proposi- 
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tained by those who deny the Protagorean doctrine. If you 
pronounce @ man unfit to be the measure of truth for himself, 
you constitute yourself the measure, in his place: either di- 
rectly as lawgiver—or by nominating censors according to 
your own judgment. As soon as he is declared a lunatic, some 
other person must be appointed to manage his property for 
him. You can only exchange one individual judgment for 
another. You cannot get out of the region of individual 
judgments, more or fewer in number: the King, the Pope, 
the Priest, the Judges or Censors, the author of some book, 
or the promulgator of such and such doctrine. The infallible 
measure which you undertake to provide, must be found in 
some person or persons—if it can be found at all: in some 
person selected by yourself—that is, in the last result, 
yourself. 

It is only when the Counter-Proposition to the Protagorean 


formula is explicitly brought out, that the full mean- import of the 
ing of that formula can be discerned. If you deny ety 
it, the basis of all free discussion and scrutiny ig when we 
withdrawn: philosophy, or what is properly called cily the 5 
reasoned truth, disappears. In itself it says little. position. 


Yet little as its positive import may seem to be, it clashes 
with various illusions, omissions, aad exigencies, unpopu- 
incident to the ordinary dogmatising process. It Prowgorean 
substitutes the concrete in place of the abstract—the Most be. 
complete in place of the elliptical. Instead of Truth 


Hevers insist 
upon making 


h Aristotle says (Ethic. Nikomach. 
x. 1176, 8.15) Bonet 8° dv Exact rots 
Troovras elvyat, Td parvdpevoy TE 
oxovdaly, “That ts, which appears 
to be in the judgment of the wise or 
virtuous man.” The ultimate appeal 
is thus acknowledged to be, not to an 
abstraction, but to some one or more 
individual persons whom Aristotle 

ises as wise. That is truth 
which this wise man declares to be 
truth. You cannot escape from the 
Relative by any twist of reasoning. 

What Platonic critics call “ Der Ge- 
gensatz des Seins und des Scheins”’ (see 
Steinhart, Einleitung zum Thestét. p. 
ne is unattainable. All that is attain- 
able is the antithesis between that 


which appears to one person, aud that 
which appears to one or more others, 
choose them as you will: between 
that which appears at a first glance, 
or at a distance, or on careless inspec- 
tion—and that which appears after 
close and multiplied observations and 
comparisons, after full discussion, &c. 
Das Seyn is that which appears to the 
pe or persons whom we judge to 

e wise, under these latter favourable 
circumstances. 

Epiktetus, i. 28,1. Tl €orw alrioy 
Tov ovyKxatarlbecOal rit; Td palverOaz 
Sri brapxet. Te ody dutvoudvy fre 
obx indpyxet, cvyxararlbecba: obx oldy 
Te, 
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themselves a and Falsehood, which present to us: the Abstract 


others, as. and Impersonal as if it stood alone—the Objective 
well as for ‘ ; A 
nme lvee divested of its Subject—-we are translated into the 


Abstractions. real world of beliefs and disbeliefs, individual be- 
lievers and disbelievers: matters affirmed or denied by some 
Subject actual or supposable—by you, by me, by him or 
them, perhaps by all persons within our knowledge. All 
men agree in the subjective fact, or in the mental states 
called belief and disbelief: but all men do not agree in the 
matters believed and disbelieved, or in what they speak of as 
Truth and Falsehood. No infallible objective mark, no 
common measure, no canon of evidence, recognised by all, 
has yet been found. What is Truth to one man, is not truth, 
and is often Falsehood, to another: that which governs the 
mind as infallible authority in one part of the globe, is treated 
with indifference or contempt elsewhere.’ Each man’s belief, 
though in part determined by the same causes as the belief 


i Respecting the grounds and con- 
ditions of belief among the Hindoos, 
Sir William Sleeman (Rambles and 
Recollections of an Indian Official, ch. 
xxvi. vol. i. pp. 227-228) observes as 
follows :— 

“Every word of this poem (the 
Ramaen, Ramayana) the people assured 
me was written, if not by the hand of 
the Deity himself, at least by his 
inspiration, which was the same thing, 
and it must consequently be true. 
Ninety-nine out of s hundred among 
the Hindoos implicitly believe not only 
ev word of this poem, but every 
word of every poem which has ever 
been written in Sanscrit. If you ask 
a man whether he really believes any 
very egregious absurdity quoted from 
these books, he replies with the greatest 
naiveté, ‘Is it not written in the book ; 
and how should it be there if not true?’ 
The greater the improbability, the more 
monstrous and preposterous the fic- 
tion, the greater is the charm that it 
has over their minds; and the greater 
their learning in the Sanscrit, the more 
are they under the influence of this 
charm. Believing all to be written 
by the Deity, or by his inspirations, 
and the men and things of former 
days to lave been very different from ! 


the men and things of the present 
day, and the heroes of these fables to 
have been demigods, or people en- 
dowed with powers far superior to 
those of the ordinary men of their 
own day—the analogies of nature are 
never for a moment considered: nor 
do questions of probability, or possi- 
bility, according to those analogies, 
ever obtrude to dispel the charm with 
which they are so pleasingly bound. 
They go on through life reading and 
talking of these monstrous fictions, 
which shock the taste and under- 
standing of other nations, without 
once questioning the truth of one 
single incident, or hearing it ques- 
tioned. There was a time, and that 
not very distant, when it was the same 
in England and in every other Euro- 
pean nation; and there are, I am 
afraid, some parts of Europe where 
it is so still. But the Hindoo faith, 
so far as religious questions are con- 
cerned, is not more capucious or absurd 
than that of the Greeks and Romans 
in the days of Sokrates and Cicero ; 
the only difference is, that among the 
Hindoos, a greater number of the 
questions which interest mankind are 
brought under the head of religion.”’ 
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of others, is in part also determined by causes peculiar to 
himself. When a man speaks of Truth, he means what he 
himself (along with others, or singly, as the case may be) 
believes to be Truth; unless he expressly superadds the indi- 
cation of some other persons believing in it. This is the 
reality of the case, which the Protagorean formula brings into 
full view ; but which most men dislike to recognise, and dis- 
guise from themselves as well as from others in the common 
elliptical forms of speech. In most instances a believer en- 
tirely forgets that his own mind is the product of a given time 
and place, and of a conjunction of circumstances always 
peculiar, amidst the aggregate of mankind—for the most part 
narrow. He cannot be content (like Protagoras) to be a 
measure for himself and for those whom his arguments may 
satisfy. This would be to proclaim what some German critics 


denounce as Subjectivism.« 


k This is the objection taken by 
Schwegler, Prantl, and other German 
thinkers, against the is oar 
doctrine (Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, 
vol. i. p. 12 seq.; Schwegler, Gesch. 
der Philos. im Unnriss. s. 11, b. p. 26, 
ed. 5th). I had transcribed from each 
of these works a passage of some 
length, but I cannot find room for 
them in this note. 

These authors both say, that the 
Protagorean canon, properly under- 
stood, is right, but that Protagoras 
laid it down wrongly. They admit 
the principle of Subjectivity, as an 
essential aspect of the case, in regurd 
to truth; but they say that Protagoras 
was wrong in appealing to individual, 
empirical, accidental, subjectivity of 
each man at every varying moment, 
whereas he ought to have appealed to 
an ideal or universal subjectivity. 
“What ought to be held true, right, 

, &c,” (says Schwegler) “must be 
ecided doubtless by me, but by me so 
far forth as a rational and thinking 
being. Now my thinking, my reason, 
is not something specially belonging 
to me, but something common to all 
rational beings, something universal ; 
so far therefore as I proceed as a 
rational and thinking person, my sub- 
jectivity is an universal subjectivity. 
Every thinking person has the con- 
sciousness that what he regards as 
right, duty, good, evil, &c. presents 


He insists upon constituting 


itself not merely to him as such, but 
also to every rational person, and that, 
consequently, his judgment possesses 
the character of universality, universal 
validity ; in one word, Objectivity.” 

Here it is explicitly asserted, that 
wherever a number of individual men 
ae their reason, the specialties of 
each disappear, and they arrive at the 
same conclusions—Keason being a 
guide impersonal as well as infallible. 
And this same view is expressed by 
Prantl in other language, when he 
reforms the Protagorean doctrine by 
saying, “‘ Das Denken ist der Mass der 
Dinge.” 

To me this assertion appears so 
distinctly at variance with notorious 
facts, that I am surprised when I find 
it advanced by learned historians of 
philosophy, who recount the very facts 
which contradict it. Can it really be 
necessary to repeat that the reason of 
one man differs most materially from 
that of another—and the reason of the 
same person from itself, at different 
times—in respect of the arguments ac- 
cepted, the authorities obeyed, the con- 
clusions embraced? The impersonal 
Reason is a mere fiction; the universal 
Reason is an abstraction, belonging 
alike to all particular reasoners, con- 
sentient or dissentient, sound or un- 
sound, &c. Schwegler admits the Pro- 
tagorean canon only under a reserve 
which nullifies its meaning. To say 
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himself—or some authority worshipped by himself—or some 
abstraction interpreted by bimself—a measure for all others 
besides, whether assentient or dissentient. That which he 
believes, all ought to believe. 

This state of mind in reference to belief is usual with most 
men, not less at the present day than in the time of Plato and 
Protagoras. It constitutes the natural intolerance prevalent 
among mankind ; which each man (speaking generally), in the 
case of his own beliefs, commends and exults in, as a virtue. It 
flows as a natural corollary from the sentiment of belief, though 
it may be corrected by reflection and social sympathy. Hence 
the doctrine of Protagoras—equal right of private judgment . 


to each man for himself—becomes inevitably unwelcome. 
We know that Demokritus, as well as Plato and Aristotle, 


Aristotle 
failed in his 
attempts to 
refute the 
Protagorean 
formula— 


wrote against Protagoras. The treatise of Demo- 
kritus is lost: but we possess what the two latter 
said against the Protagorean formula. In my judg- 


Every reader ment both failed in refuting it. Each of them pro- 


of Aristotle 


Aristotle’s 
canons 0 
truth. 


fessed to lay down objective, infallible, criteria of 
truth and falsehood: Demokritus on his side, and 
the other dogmatical philosophers, professed to do 
the same, each in his own way—and each in a dif- 


that the Universal Reason is the mea- ; Systemes de Philosophie, vol. i. p. 


sure of truth is to assign no measure at 
all. The Universal Reason can only 
make itself known through an inter- 


49:— “Une multitude d’hypothéses, 
élevées en quelque sorte au hasard, et 
rapidement deétruites: une diversité 


preter. The interpreters are dissen- ' d’opinions, d’autant plus sensible que 


tient; and which of them is to hold 
the privilege of infallibility? Neither 
Schwegler nor Prantl are forward to 
specify who the interpreter is, who is 
entitled to put dissentients to silence ; 
both of them keep in the safe obscurity 
of an abstraction — ‘‘ Das Denken ”— 
The Universal Reason. Protagoras re- 
Cognises in each dissentient an equal 
right to exercise his own reason, and to 
judge for himself. 

In order to show how thoroughly 
incorrect the language of Schwegler 
and Prantl is, when they talk about 
the Universal Reason as unanimous 
and unerring, I transcribe from another 
eminent historian of philosophy a des- 
cription of what philosophy has been 
from ancient times down to the pre- 
sent. 

Degérando, Histoire Comparée des 


la philosophie a été plus développée : 
des sectes, des is méme, des dis- 
putes interminables, des spéculations 
stériles, des erreurs maintenues et 
transmises par une imitation aveugle: 
quelques découvertes obtenues avec 
lenteur, et mélangées d’idées fausses : 
des réformes annoncees & chaque siécle 
et jamais accomplies: une succession 
de doctrines qui se renversent les unes 
les autres sans pouvoir obtenir plus de 
solidité : la raison humaine ainsi pro- 
menée dans un triste cercle de vicissi- 
tudes, et ne s’élevant & quelques é 

ques fortunées que pour retomber 
bientot dans de nouveaux écarts, &. 
.. - les mémes questions, enfin, qui 
partagérent il y a plus de vingt siécles 
les premiers genies de la Greéce, agitées 
encore aujourd’hui aprés tant de volu- 
mineux écrits consacrés & les discuter.” 
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ferent way." Now the Protagorean formula neither allows 
nor disallows any one of these proposed objective criteria: 
but it enunciates the appeal to which all of them must be 
submitted—the subjective condition of satisfying the judg- 
ment of each hearer. Its protest is entered only when that 
condition is overleaped, and when the dogmatist enacts his 
canon of belief as imperative, peremptory, binding upon all 
(allgemeingiiltig) both assentient and dissentient. I am 
grateful to Aristotle for his efforts to lay down objective 
canons in the research of truth: but I claim the right of 
examining those canons for myself, and of judging whether 
that, which satisfied Aristotle, satisfies me also. The same 
right which I claim for myself, I am bound to allow to all 
others. The general expression of this compromise is, the 
Protagorean formula. No one demands more emphatically to 
be a measure for himself, even when all authority is opposed 
to him, than Sokrates in the Platonic Gorgias.” 

After thus criticising the formula—Homo Mensura—Plato 
proceeds to canvass the other doctrine, which he 
ascribes to Protagoras along with others, and which 
he puts into the mouth of Thesetétus—“ That know- 
ledge is sensible perception.” He connects that 
doctrine with the above-mentioned formula, by illus- savers to 
trations which exhibit great divergence between one “hchare 
percipient Subject and another. He gives us, as with alfereot 
examples of sensible perception, the case of the ““""” 


Plato's exa- 
mination of 
the other 
doctrine— 
That know- 
ledge is Sen- 


sible Percep- 
tion. He 


m Plutarch, adv. Kolot. p. 1108. 


According to Demokritus all sensible 
perceptions were conventional, or varied 
according to circumstances, or accord- 
ing to the diversity of the percipient 
Subject ; but there was an objective 
reality—minute, solid, invisible atoms, 
differing in figure, position, and move- 
ment, and vacuum along with them. 
Such reality was intelligible only by 

Néuqm yAucd, véuq mimpdy, 
vou Oeppdy, vduy uxpdy, yduy Xporh: 
érén 8t Gropa wal xevdy. “Awep voul- 
(era: uty elvas xa) 80tdera: Ta aicOnra, 
ov €ort 3e Kara dAnOelay Tavra’ GAAA 
7a &roua pdvoy xa) Kévoy. 

Sextus Empiric. adv. Mathemat. vii. 
135-139 ; Diogenes, Laert. ix. 72. See 


Mullach, Democriti Fragm. pp. 204- 
208. 


The discourse of Protagoras Iep) 
tov dvros, was read by Porphyry, who 
apparently cited from it a passage 
verbatim, which citation Eusebius un- 
fortunately has not preserved (Euse- 
bius, Prespar. Evang. x. 3,17). One 
of the speakers in Porphyry’s dialogue 
(describing a repast at the house of 
Longinus at Athens to celebrate 
Plato's birthday) accused Plato of 
having copied largely from the argu- 
ments of Protagoras —xpbs robs ty 1rd 
dv elodyorras. Allusion is probably 
made to the Platonic dialogues Par- 
menides and Sophistes. 

® Plato, Gorgias, p. 472. 
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wind, cold to one man, not cold to another: that of the wine, 
sweet to a man in health, bitter if he be sickly.° Perhaps 
Protagoras may have dwelt upon cases like these, as best 
calculated to illustrate the relativity of all affirmations: for 
though the judgments are in reality both equally relative, 
whether two judges pronounce alike, or whether they pro- 
nounce. differently, under the same conditions—yet where 
they judge differently, each stands forth in his own indi- 
viduality, and the relativity of the judgment is less likely 
to be disputed. 

But though some facts of sense are thus equivocal, gene- 
Buch fs not rating dissension rather than unanimity among dif- 


the case w 
all the fac ferent individuals—such is by no means true of the 


The cond. facts of sense taken generally.? On the contrary, 
nimity are it is only these facts—the world of reality, experi- 


among select ence, 
facts of sense 
— weighing, 
measuring, 


and particulars—which afford a groundwork 
and assurance of unanimity in human belief, under 
all varieties of teaching or locality. Counting, mea- 
suring, weighing, are facts of sense simple and fundamental, 
and comparisons of those facts: capable of being so exhibited 
that no two persons shall either see them differently or mis- 
trust them. Of two persons exposed to the same wind, one 
may feel cold, and the other not: but both of them will see 


the barometer or thermometer alike. Ildavta pérpy, xat 


© Plato, Themtét. 0. 24, p. 152 A, 


true of much the larger proportion of 
c. 43, p. 159 C. 


alc@n7ra. See the Scholia on the above 


P Aristotle (Metaphysic. I. p. 1010, 

. 25 seq.) in arguing against Hera- 
Kleitus and his followers, who dwelt 
upon 7a alo@nrd as ever fluctuating 
and undefinable, urges against them 
that this is not true of all aio@nra, but 
only of those in the sublunary region 
of the Kosmos. But this region is (he 
says) only an imperceptibly small part 
of the entire Kosmos; the objects in 
the vast superlunary or celestial region 
of the Kosmos were far more numcrous, 
and were also eternal and unchange- 
able, in constant and uniform circular 
rotation. Accordingly, if you predicate 


passage of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, and 
also upon Book A, 991, a. 9. 

a Mr. Campbell, in his Preface to 
the Theetétus (p. Ixxxiii.', while com- 
paring the points in the dialogue with 
modern metaphysical views, observes, 
“Modern Experimental Science is 
equally distrustful of individual im- 


| pressions of sense, but has found means 


of measuring the motions by which 
they are caused, through the effect of 
the same motions upon other things 
besides our senses, When the same 
wind is blowing one of us feels warm 
and another cold (Theetét. p. 152), 


one or other about aic@ny7d generally, . but the mercury of the henaonietee 
you ought to predicate constancy and j tells the same tale to all. And though 
unclangeabil:ty, not flux and varia-/ the individual consciousness remains 
tion, since the former predicates are | the sole jndge of the exact impression 


a =e SA a eS a aa I a cei Se wa rc 
z ; _ _———— —_—— 
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apiOy@ xal ora8u@—would be the perfection of the science, 
if it could be obtained. Plato himself recognises, in more 
than one place, the irresistible efficacy of weight and measure 
in producing unanimity; and in forestalling those disputes 
which are sure to arise where weight and measure cannot be 
applied.’ It is therefore among select facts of sense, care- 
fully observed and properly compared, that the groundwork 
of unanimity is to be sought, so far as any rational and 


universal groundwork for it is attainable. 


In other words, 


it is here that we must seek for the basis of knowledge or 


cognitton. 


A loose adumbration of this doctrine is here given by Plato 


as the doctrine of Protagoras, in the words—Know- 
ledge is sensible perception. To sift this doctrine is 
announced as his main purpose ;* and we shall see 
how he performs the task. Sokr.—Shall we admit, 
that when we perceive things by sight or hearing, 
we at the same time know them all? When fo- 
reigners talk to us in a strange language, are we to 
say that we do not hear what they say, or that we 
When unlettered men 


both hear and know it? 


momentarily received by each person, 
yet we are certain that the sensation of 
heat and cold, like the expansion and 
contraction of the mercury, is in every 
case dependent on a universal law.” 

It might seem from Mr. Campbell’s 
language ‘I do not imagine that he 
means it so) as if Modern Experi- 
mental Science had arrived at some- 
thing more trustworthy than “ indi- 
vidual impressions of sense.” But the 
expansion or contraction of the mercury 
are just as much facts of sense as the 
feeling of heat or cold; only they are 
facts of sense determinate and uniform 
to all, whereas the feeling of heat or 
cold is indeterminate and liable to 
differ with different persons. The 
certainty about “ universal law govern- 
ing the sensations of heat and cold,” 
was not at all felt in the days of Plato. 

r Thus in the Philébus (pp. 55-56) 
Plato declares that numbering, measur- 
ing, and weighing, are the characteristic 
marks of all the various processes which 
deserve the name of Arts; and that 


Arguments 
of Sokrates 
in examining 
this question. 
Divergence 
between one 
man and an- 
other arises, 
not merely 
from differ- 
ent sensual 
impressibl- 
lity, but from 
mental and 
associative 
difference. 


look at 


among the different Arts those of the 
carpenter, builder, &c., are superior to 
those of the physician, pilot, husband- 
man, military commander, musical com- 
poser, &c., because the two first-named 
employ more measurement anda greater 
number of measuring instruments, the 
rule, line, plummet, com &e. 

“ When we talk about iron or silver ” 
(says Sokratés in the Platonic Phsedrus, 
P. 263 A-B) “we are all of one mind, 

ut when we talk about the Just and 
the Good we are all at variance with 
each other, and each man is at variance 
with himself.” Compare an analogous 
passage, Alkibiad. i. p. 109. 

Here Plato himself recognises the 
verifications of sense as the main 
guarantee for accuracy; and the com- 
pared facts of sense, when select and 
simplified, as ensuring the nearest ap- 
proach to unanimity among believers. 

* Plato, Thestét. p. 163 A. eis yap 
Touré xov was 5 Adyos juiw Frewe, Kal 
Touro xdpiy Ta WOAAG Kal Rrowa TavTa 
exivhoaper. 
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an inscription, shall we contend that they do not see the 
writing, or that they both see and know it? Theetét.—We 
shall say, under these supposed circumstances, that what 
we see and hear, we also know. We hear and we know the 
pitch and intonation of the foreigner’s voice. The unlettered 
man sees, and also knows, the colour, size, forms, of the 
letters. But that which the schoolmaster and the interpreter 
could tell us respecting their meaning, that we neither see, 
nor hear, nor know. Sokr.—-Excellent, Thesetétus. I have 
nothing to say against your answer.‘ 

This is an important question and answer, which* Plato 
unfortunately does not follow up. It brings to view, though 
without fully unfolding, the distinction between what is really 
perceived by sense, and what is inferred from such percep- 
tion: either through resemblance or through conjunctions of 
past experience treasured up in memory—or both together. 
Without having regard to such distinction, no one can discuss 
satisfactorily the question under debate." Plato here aban- 


t Plato, Thextét. p. 163 C. 

« I borrow here a striking passage 
from Dugald Stewart, which illustrates 
both the passage in Plato’s text, and 
the general question as to the relativity 
of Cognition. Here, the fact of relative 
Cognition is brought out most conspi- 
cuously on its intellectual side, not on 
its perceptive side. The fact of sense 
is the same to all, and therefore, though 
really relative, has more the look of an 
absolute: but the mental associations 
with that fact are different with differ- 
ent persons, and therefore are more 
obviously and palpably relative—Du- 
gald Stewart (First Preliminary Dis- 
sertation to Encycloped. Britannica, 
p. 66, 8th edit.). 

“To this reference of the sensation 
of colour to the external object, I can 
think of nothing so analogous as the 
feelings we experience in surveying 8 
library of books. We speak of the 
volumes piled up on its shelves as 
treasures or magazines of the know- 
ledge of past ages. Even in looking 
at a page of hoe or manuscript, we 
are apt to say that the ideas we acquire 
are received by the sense of sight : and 
we are scarcely conscious of a metaphor 


when we apply this language. We 
seldom recollect that nothing is expe- 
rienced by the eye but a multitude of 
black strokes drawn upon white paper ; 
and that it is our own acquired habits, 
which communicate to these strokes 
the whole of that significancy whereby 
they are distinguished from the un- 
meaning scrawling of an infant. The 
knowledge which we conceive to be 
preserved in books, like the fragrance 
of a rose or the gilding of the clouds, 
depends for its existence on the rela- 
tion between the Object and the Per- 
cipient Mind : and the only difference 
between the two cases is, that, in the 
one, this relation is the local and tem- 
porary effect of conventional habits : 
in the other, it is the universal and 
unchangeable work of nature.’—** What 
has now been remarked with respect to 
written characters may be extended 
very nearly to oral language. When 
we listen to the discourse of a public 
speaker, eloquence and persuasion seem 
to issue from his lips; and we are little 
aware that we ourselves infuse the soul 
into every word that he utters. The 
case is the same when we enjoy the 
conversation of a friend. We ascribe the 
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dons, moreover, the subjective variety of impression which he 
had before noticed as the characteristic of sense :—(the wind 
which blows cold, and the wine which tastes sweet, to one 
man, but not to another). Here it is assumed that all men 
hear the sounds, and see the written letters, alike: the di- 
vergence between one man and another arises from the 
different prior condition of percipient minds, differing from 
each other in associative and reminiscent power. 

Sokrates turns to another argument. If knowledge be the 
same thing as sensible perception, then it follows, ment— 
that so soon as a man ceases to see and hear, he also Tbat Sensi- 


ble Percep- 
ceases to know. The memory of what he has seen {ion {es not 


include me- 
or heard, upon that supposition, is not knowledge. Poiiy tet 
But Thesetétus admits that a man who remembers 2% "ho 
what he has seen or heard, does know it. Ac- {ite meant 
cordingly, the answer that knowledge is sensible ““"°” 
perception, cannot be maintained.* 

Here Sokrates makes out a good case against the answer in 
its present wording. But we may fairly doubt whether those 
who affirmed the matter of knowledge to consist in the facts 
of sense, ever meant to exclude memory. They meant pro- 
bably the facts of sense both as perceived and as remembered ; 
though the wording cited by Plato does not strictly include 
so much. Besides, we must recollect, that Plato includes in 
the meaning of the word Knowledge or Cognition an idea 
of perfect infallibility : distinguishing it generically from the 
highest form of opinion. But memory is a fallible process: 
sometimes quite trustworthy—under other circumstances, not 
so. Accordingly, memory, in a general sense, cannot be put 
on a level with present perception, nor said to generate what 
Plato calls knowledge. 

The next argument of Plato is as follows. You can see, 
and not see, the same thing at the same time: for Argument 


from the ana- 


you may close one of your eyes, and look only with {ogy of see- 


the other. But it is impossible to know a adr 
charm entirely to his voice and ac- | such cases the words spoken contribute 
cents: but without our co-operation, its | to the intellectual and moral effect, I 
potency would vanish. How very small | have elsewhere endeavoured to show.” 
the comparative proportion is, which in| * Plato, Themtét. pp. 163, 164. 
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and not to know it, at the same time. Therefore to know 
is not the same as fo see.’ 

This argument is proclaimed by Plato as a terrible puzzle, 
leaving no escape.” Perhaps he meant to speak ironically. 
In reality, this puzzle is nothing but a false inference deduced 
from a false premiss. The inference is false, because if we 
grant the premiss, that it is possible both to see a thing, and not 
to see it, at the same time—there is no reason why it should 
not also be possible to know a thing, and not to know it, at the 
same time. Moreover, the premiss is also false in the ordi- 
nary sense which the words bear: and not merely false, but 
logically impossible, as a sin against the maxim of contra- 
diction. Plato procures it from a true premiss, by omitting 
an essential qualification. I see an object with my open eye: 
I do not see it with my closed eye. From this double pro- 
position, alike intelligible and true, Plato thinks himself 
authorised to discard the qualification, and to tell me that I 
see a thing and do not see it—passing &@ dicto secundum quid 


ad dictum simpliciter. 


y Plato, Themtét. p. 165 B. | 

z Plato, Themtét. p. 165 B. 7d 
Sevdraroy epornua— adixrye épwrt- 
pari, &. 

Mr. Campbell observes upon this 
passage :—“ Perhaps there is here a | 
trace of the spirit which was afterwards 
developed in the sophisms of Eubu- 
lidés.” Stallbaum, while acknowledg- 
ing the many subtleties of Sokrates in 
this dialogue, complains that other 
commentators make the ridiculous mis- 
take (“ errore pre ridiculo ”) of ac- 
cepting all the reasoning of Sokrates 
as seriously meant, whereas much of it 
he says) is mere mockery and sarcasm, 
intended to retort upon the Sophists 
their own argumentative tricks and 
quibbles.—“ Itaque sspe per petulan- 
tiam quandam argutiis indulget (So- 
crates), quibus isti haudquaquam ab- 
stinebant ; spe ex adversariorum 
mente disputat, sed ita tamen disputat, 
ut eos suis ipsorum capiat laqueis: 
spe denique in disputando iisdem 
artificiis utitur, quibus illi uti con- ; 
sueverant, sicuti etiam in Menone, Cra- 
tylo, Euthydemo, fieri meminimus.” ' 


ec ee en ee 


This is the same liberty which he took 
with the Protagorean doctrine. 


Protagoras having said— 


(Stallb. Prolog. ad Thest. pp. 12-13 
22-29). 

Stallbaum pushes this general prin- 
ciple so far as to contend that the 
simile of the waxen tablet (p. 191 C), 
and that of the pigeon-house ‘p. 200C), 
are doctrines of opponents, which So- 
krates pretends to adopt with a view to 
hold them up to ridicule. 

I do not concur in this opinion of 
Stallbaum, which he reproduces in 
commenting on many other dialogues, 
and especially on the Kratylus, for the 
purpose of exonerating Plato from the 
reproach of bad reasoning and bad 
etymology, at the cost of opponents 
“ inauditi et indefensi.” I see no ground 
for belicving that Plato meant to bring 
forward these arguments as paralogisms 
obviously and ridiculously silly. He 
produced them, in my Judgment, as 
suitable items in a dialogue of search : 

lausible to a certain extent, admitting 
th of being supported and opposed, 
and necessary to be presented to tliose 
who wish to know a question in all its 
bearings. , 
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“ Every thing which any man believes is true te that man” 
—Plato reasons against him as if he had said—“ Every thing 
which any man believes is true.” 

Again, argues Plato,* you cannot say—I know sharply, 
dimly, near, far, &c.—but you may properly say, I see 
sharply, dimly, near, far, &c.: another reason to show 
that knowledge and sensible perception are not the same. 
After a digression of some length directed against the 
disciples of Herakleitus—(partly to expose their funda- 
mental doctrine that every thing was in flux and movement, 
partly to satirise their irrational’ procedure in evading argu- 
mentative debate, and in giving nothing but a tissue of 
mystical riddles one after another,)® Sokrates returns back 
to the same debate, and produces more serious arguments, 


as follows :— 


* Plato, Theet. p. 165 D. The vol. i. pp. 32-39— springing up by 


reasuningss here given by Plato from 
the mouth of Sokrates, are compared b 
Steinhart to the Trug-schliisse, whic 
in the Euthydémus he ascribes to that 
Sophist and Dionysodorus. But Stein- 
hart says that Plato is here reasoning 
in the style of Protagoras: an assertion 
thoroughly gratuitous, for which there 
is no evidence at all (Steinhart, Kin- 
leitung zum Theeetét. p. 53). 

b Plato, Thestét. pp. 179-183. The 
description which we read here (put 
into the mouth of the geometer Theo- 
dérus) of the persons in Ephesus and 
other parts of Ionia, who speculated in 
the vein of Herakleitus—is full of vivid 
fancy and smartness, but is for that 
reason the less to be trusted as accurate. 

The characteristic features ascribed 
to these Herakleiteans are quite unlike 
to the features of Protagoras, so far as 
we know them; though Protagoras, 
nevertheless, throughout this dialogue, 
is spoken of as if he were an Hera- 
kleitean. These men are here depicted 
as half mad—incapable of continuous 
attention—hating all systematic speech 
and debate —answering, when ad- 
dressed, only in brief, symbolical, enig- 
matical phrases, of hich they had 
& quiver-full, but which they never 
condescended to explain (Somep éx 


gapérpas pnuarionia ain-yuarédn dya- 
oxayvres &nxorotetovc:, see Lassalle, 


VOL. II. 


spontuneous inspiration, despising in- 
struction, p. 180 A), and each looking 
down upon the others as ignorant. 
If we compare the picture thus given 
by Plato of the Herakleiteans, with 
the picture which he gives of Pro- 
tagoras in the dialogue so called, we 
shall see that the two are as unlike as 
possible. 

Lassalle, in his elaborate work on 
the philosophy of Herakleitus, attempts 
to establish the philosophical affinity 
between Herakleitus and Protagoras; 
but in my judgment unsuccessfully. 
According to Lassalle's own representa- 
tion of the doctrine of Herakleitus, it is 
altogether opposed to the most eminent 
Protagorean doctrine, “AvOpwros éaurg 
séérpov—and equally opposed to that 
which Plato seems to imply as Prota- 
gorean—Ala@nois = ’Emorhun. The 
elucidation given by Lasaalle of Hera- 
kleitus, through the analogy of Hegel, 
is certainly curious and instructive. 
The Absolute Process of Herakleitus 
is at variance with Protagoras, not less 
than the Absolute Object or Substratum 
of the Eleates, or the Absolute Ideas 
of Plato. Lassalle admits that Hera- 
kleitus is the entire antithesis to Pro- 
tagoras, yet still contends that he is 
the prior stage of transition towards 
Protagoras (vol. i. p. 64). 


2B 
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Sokr.—If you are asked, With what does a man perceive 
Sokratee White and black? you will answer, with his eyes: 
maintains §=_ shrill or grave sounds? with his ears. Does it not 
not see with seem to you more correct to say, that we see through 


tines our eyes rather than with our eyes :—that we hear 


revinae through our ears, not with our ears. Theetét.—I 


stenan,. think it is more correct. Sokr.—It would be strange 


judges by it. if there were in each man many separate reservoirs, 
theailofany each for a distinct class of perceptions. All per 
pi as ceptions must surely converge towards one common 
form or centre, call it soul or by any other name, which per- 
ceives through them, as organs or instruments, all perceptible 
objects. — 

We thus perceive objects of sense, according to Plato’s 
language, with the central form or soul, and through various 
organs of the body. The various Percepta or Percipienda of 
tact, vision, hearing—sweet, hot, hard, light—have each its 
special bodily organ. But no one of these can be perceived 
through the organ affected to any other. Whatever therefore 
we conceive or judge respecting any two of them, is not per- 
formed through the organ special to either. If we conceive 
any thing common both to sound and colour, we cannot con- 
ceive it either through the auditory or through the visual 
organ.! 

Now there are certain judgments (Sokrates argues) which 
we make common to both, and not exclusively belonging to 
either. First, we judge that they are two: that each is one, 
different fromthe other, and the same with itself: that each 
7g something, or has existence, and that one 7s not the other. 
Here are predicates—existence, non-existence, likeness, un- 
likeness, unity, plurality, sameness, difference, &c., which we 
affirm, or deny, not respecting either of these sensations 
exclusively, but respecting all of them. Through what bodily 
organ do we derive these judgments respecting what is com- 


© Plato, Thestét. p. 184 D. Sevdy | efre puxhy efre 8, re Sez Kadciv, wdvra 

ydp wou, ei woAAal rives ev quiv, Gowep | ravra ~uyrelver, Jf 3a rodrwy olov 
éy BSoupeloss Trois, aicbfoes eck. dpydvwy aicbavducba 80a alaOnrd. 
Onvru:, GAAQ wh els play tia idday, |- 4 Plato, Thestét. pp. 184-185. 
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mon to all? There is no special organ: the mind perceives, 
through itself, these common properties.° 

Some matters therefore there are, which the soul or mind 
apprehends through itself— others, which it per- 
ceives through the bodily organs. To the latter 
class belong the sensible qualities, hardness, softness, 
heat, sweetness, &c., which it perceives through the 
bodily organs; and which animals, as well as men, pig 
are by nature competent to perceive immediately ** 
at birth. To the former class belong existence (substance, 
essence), sameness, difference, likeness, unlikeness, honourable, 
base, good, evil, &c., which the mind apprehends through 
itself alone. But the mind is not competent to apprehend 
this latter class, as it perceives the former, immediately at 
birth. Nor does such competence belong to all men and 
animals; but only to a select fraction of men, who acquire 
it with difficulty and after a long time through laborious 
education. ‘I'he mind arrives at these purely mental appre- 
hensions, only by going over, and comparing with each other, 
the simple impressions of sense; by looking at their relations 
with each other; and by computing the future from the 
present and past.‘ Such comparisons and computations are 
a difficult and gradual attainment; accomplished only by 
a few, and out of the reach of most men. But without them, 
no one can apprehend real existence (essence, or substance), 
or arrive at truth: and without truth, there can be no 
knowledge. 

The result therefore is (concludes Sokrates), That knowledge 
is not sensible perception: that it is not to be found gorrates 


‘ . e i 
in the perceptions of sense themselves, which do not chai know. 


Indication of 
several judg- 
ments, which 
the mind 


e Plato, Thextét. p. 185 D. 
Thy apxnv ovd 
Bpyavov dior, 


Sonere AnAakplvery TWeiparat Huiv.— 
elvat rovrois ovdéy | OvKody Ta pev EvOdS yevouevors rdpeors 
onep éxeivois—aarr’ | pice aicOdverdat avOpwrots cal Onplos, 


avth 80 abtis fH Wuxh Ta Kowd por 
palveras wepl wdvtwy émioKxoreiy. 

f Plato, Thestét. p. 186 B. Try 5€ 
ye ovclay kal 6, Ts Extoy Kal Thy évay- 
Tié6TnTa mpos &AAhAW ae hardness and 
softness) kal thy ovolay ab ris evav- 
TidTHTOS, abtTh H Wuxh ewavioica 
kal EupBdAAovaoa wpds &A- 


dca 81d Tov owmatos wabfuata éxt Thy 
Wuxhy relver ra 8 wept robTmwy 
&varoylapmara, mpds te obclay nal 
wperciay, udyss Kal dv worAAG xpdvy 
5a woAAwy xpayundtawy Kal war 
delas wapaylyverai, offs av 
kal wapuylyynras 
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ledge 1s tobe apprehend real essence, and therefore not truth—but 
ad oe in the comparisons and computations respecting 
themeelves, them, and in the relations between them, made and 
ier online apprehended by the mind itself.® Plato declares 
mld respec good and evil, honourable and base, &c., to be 
ng them. 


among matters most especially relative, perceived 
by the mind computing past and present in reference to 
future.® 

Such is the doctrine which Plato here lays down, respect- 


Examination ing the difference between sensible perception, and 
~Distincton knowledge or cognition. From his time to the 
views of | present day, the same topic has continued to be 
lesophers. discussed, with different opinions on the part of 


philosophers. Plato’s views are interesting, as far as his 
language enables us to make them out. He does not agree 
with those who treat sensation or sensible perception (in his 
language, the two are not distinguished) as a bodily phe- 


nomenon, and intelligence as a mental phenomenon. 
regards both as belonging to the. mind or soul. 


He 
He considers 


that the mind is sentient as well as intelligent: and more- 


s Plato, Theetét. p.186C. ey pév 
Kpa trois wabjpacw obx Im emiorhun, 
dy 82 rq wept exelvywr aua- 
Aoytoug obcias yap Kal ddAnOeias 
évravda pey, ds force, Suvardy Evacba, 
exet 8¢ &5bvaroy. The term avaAdo- 
yiopds is here interesting, befure it had 
received that technical sense which it 
has borne from Aristotle downwards. 
Mr. Campbell explains it properly as 
“nearly equivalent to abstraction and 
generalisation’ (Prefuce to Theseteétus, 
p. xxiv. also note, p. 144). 

bh Plato, Thestét. p. 186 C. xardy 
nat aloxpdy, wai dyabdy Kal Kxaxdy, 
Kal rovrwy por Soxet ey rots md- 
Atora wpds BAANHAA CKoTeEi- 
c@at rhy obalay, avaroyilo- 


evn (Hn Woxh) ey sauryG ra 
yeyouvdra Kal ra wapdéyvra 
apm ra wéAAorTa. 


Base and honourable, evil and good, 
are here pointed out by Sokrates as 
most evidently and emphatically re- 
lative. In the train of reasoning here 
terminated, Plato had been combating 
the doctrine Alc@nois = ’Emornun. 
In his sense of the word alo@yois he 


the concipient mind, as the Objects of 


' has refuted the doctrine. But what 
about the other doctrine, which he 
declares to be a part of the same 
programme — Homo Mensura — the 
Protagorean formula? That formula, 
so far from being refuted, is actually 
sustained and established by this train 
of reasoning. Plato has declared ovela, 
&Anbeia, évayridrnys, dyabdy, naxdy, &e. 
to be a distinct class of Objects not 
perceived by Sense. But he also tells 
us that they are apprehended by the 
Mind through its own working, and 
that they are apprehended always in 
relation to each other. We thus see 
that tliey are just as much relative to 


sense are to the percipient and sentient 
mind. The Subject is the correlative 
limit or measure (to use Protagorean 
hrases) of one as well as of the other. 
is confirms what I observed above, 
that the twodoctrines, 1. Homo Mensura 
2. Alc@nois = ’Emorhun — are com- 
pletely distinct and independent, 
though Plato has chosen to implicate 
or identify them. 
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over, that the sentient mind is the essential basis and pre- 
liminary — universal among men and animals, as well as 
coreval with birth—furnishing all the matter, upon which 
the intelligent mind has to work. He says nothing, in this 
dialogue, about the three distinct souls or minds, (rational, 
courageous, and appetitive) in one and the same body, which 
form so capital a feature in his Timeeus and Republic: nothing 
about eternal, self-existent, substantial Ideas, ‘or about the 
pre-existence of the soul and its reminiscence as the process 
of acquiring knowledge. Nor does he countenance the doc- 
trine of innate ideas, instinctive beliefs, immediate mental 
intuitions, internal senses, &c., which have been recognised by 
many philosophers. Plato supposes the intelligent mind to 
work altogether upon the facts of sense; to review and com- 
pare them with one another; and to compute facts present or 
past, with a view to the future. All this is quite different 
from the mental intuitions and instincts, assumed by various 
modern philosophers as common to all mankind. The opera- | 
tions, which Plato ascribes to the intelligent mind, are said 
to be out of the reach of the common man, and not to be 
attainable except by a few, with difficulty and labour. The 
distinctive feature of the sentient mind, according to him, 
is, that it operates through a special bodily organ of sense: 
whereas the intelligent mind has no such special bodily 
organ. 

But this distinction, in the first place, is not consistent with 
Timeeus— wherein Plato assigns to each of his A ee 
three human souls a separate and special region of by Plato in 
the bodily organism, as its physical basis. Nor, in Jsues 
the second place, is it consistent with that larger range of 
observed facts which the farther development of physiology 
has brought to view. To Plato and Aristotle the nerves and 
the nervous system were wholly unknown: but it is now 
ascertained that the optic, auditory, and other nerves of 
sense, are only branches of a complicated system of sensory 
and motory nerves, attached to the brain and spinal cord as 
a centre: each nerve of sense having its own special mode 
of excitability or manifestation. Now the physical agency 
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whereby sensation is carried on, is, not the organ of sense 
alone, but the cerebral centre acting along with that organ: 
whereas in the intellectual and memorial processes, the 
agency of the cerebral centre and other internal parts of 
the nervous system are sufficient, without any excitement 
beginning at the peripheral extremity of the special organ of 
sense, or even though that organ be disabled. We know the 
intelligent mind only in an embodied condition: that is, 
as working along with and through its own physical agency. 
When Plato, therefore, says that the mind thinks, computes, 
compares, &c., by itself—this is true only as signifying that 
it does so without the initiatory stimulus of a special organ 
of sense; not as signifying that it does so without the central 
nervous force or currents—an agency essential alike to 
thought, to sensation, to emotion, and to appetite. 

Putting ourselves back to the Platonic period, we must 
Plato's aie. recognise that the discussion of the theory ’Em- 


cussion of 


this question OTN = AlcOnors, as it is conducted by Plato, ex- 


here eww. hibits a remarkable advance in psychological ana- 


advance in 


analytical, Lysis. In analysing the mental phenomena, Plato 
Iicminr’ displayed much more subtlety and acuteness than 
Sensation Dis predecessors—as far at least as we have the 
Opinion, then Ineans of appreciating the latter. It is convenient 
0 Cosniten to distinguish intellect from sensation (or sensible 
perception) and emotion, though both of them are essen- 
tial and co-ordinate parts of our mental system, and are so 
recognised by Plato. It is also true that the discrimina- 
tion of our sensations from each other, comparisons of like- 
ness or unlikeness between them, observation of co-existence 
or sequence, and apprehension of other relations between 
them, &c., are more properly classified as belonging to intel- 
lect than to sense. But the language of psychology is, and 
always has been, so indeterminate, that it is difficult to say 


how much any writer means to include under the terms Sense! 


'The discussion in pp. 184-185- | with the same view—the analogy or 
186 of the Thesetétus is interesting as | discrepancy between 7d alc@dvecOa 
the earliest attempt remaining to; and +d voeiv—we gather only from 
classify psychological phenomena. the brief notices of Aristotle and 
What Demokritus and others proposed lothers. Plato considers himself to 
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—Sensation—Sensible Perception — AloOnors. 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY. 
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The propo- 


sitions in which our knowledge is embodied, affirmn—not 


have established, that ‘cognition is 
not to be sought at all in sensible 
perception, but in that function, what- 
ever it be, which is predicated of the 
mind when it busies itself per se (i. e. 
not through any special bodily organ) 
about existences” (p. 187 A). We 
may here remark, as to the dispute 
between Plato and Protagoras, that 
Plato here does not at all escape from 
the region of the Relative, or from the 
Protagorean formula, Homo Mensura. 
He passes from Mind Percipient to 
Mind Cogitant; but these new Entia 


' &e. 


distinct from one another, resembling, 
Mr. John Stuart Mill observes 
(Logie, Book i. ch. iii. sects. 10-13, pp. 
74-80, ed. 4th)—“ The simplest of all 
relations are those expressed by the 
words antecedent and consequent, and 
by the word simultaneous. If we say 
dawn preceded sunrise, the fact in 
which the two things dawn and sun- 
rise were jointly concerned, consisted 
only of the two things themselves. 
No third thing entered into the fact 
or phenomenon at all, unless indecd 
we chouse to call the succession of the 


cogitationis .as his language implies; | two objects a third thing; but their 
are still relative, though relative to succession is not something added to the 
the Cogitant and not to the Percipient. | things themselves, it is something in- 


He reduces Mind Sentient to the 
narrowest functions, including only 
each isolated impression of one or 
other among the five senses. When 


| at 
' cessively or simultaneously, The re- 


a 


volved in them. To have two feclings 


all, implies having them either suc- 


lations of succession and simultaneity, 


we sce a clock on the wall and hear it , of likeness and unlikeness, not being 


strike twelyve—we have a visual im- | 


pression of black from the hands, of 
white from the fuce, and an audible 
impression from each stroke. But this 
is all ‘according to Plato) which we 
have from sense, or which addresses 
itself to the sentient mind. All beyond 
this (according to him) is apprehended 
by the cogitant mind : all discrimina- 
tion, comparison, and relation—such 
as the succession, or one, two, three, 
&c., of the separate impressions, the 
likeness of one stroke to the preceding, 
the contrast or dissimilarity of the 
black with the white — even the 
simplest acts of discrimination or com- 
parison belong (in Plato’s view) to 
mental powers beyond and apart from 
sense ; much more, of course, appre- 
hension of the common properties of 
all, and of those extreme abstructions 
to which we apply the words Ens and 
Non-Ens (76 7’ éml wact xowdy nal rd 
én) rovras, @ Td Foti exovoud(ers Kal 
7d od tori, p. 185 C). 

When Plato thus narrows the sense 
of afaOnc:s, it is easy to prove that 
éxiothun is not alo@nors; but I doubt 
whether those who aftirmed this pro- 
position intended what he here refutes. 
Neither unrefiecting men, nor early 
theorizers, would distinguish the im- 


ounded on any fact or phenomenon 

istinct from the related objects them- 
selves, do not admit of the same kind 
of analysis. But these relations, 
though not (like other relations) 
‘ grounded on states of consciousness, 
| are themselves states of consciousness, 
Resemblance is nothing but our feeling 
of resemblance : succession is nothing 
but our feeling of succession.” 

By all ordinary (non-theorising) per- 
sons, these familiar relations, involved 
in the facts of sense, are conceived as 
/an essential par of alc@nois : and are 
' so conceived by those modern theorists 

who trace all our knowledge to sense— 

ag well as (probably) by those ancient 
‘ theorists who defined éx:orhun to be 
alo@nois, and against whom Plato here 
reasons. Tlicse theorists would have 
said {as ordinary language recugniscs) 
—‘We see the dissimilarity of the 
black hands from the white face of the 
clock; we hear the likeness of one 
stroke of the clock to another, and the 
succession of the strokes one, two, three, 
one after the other.” 

The reasoning of Plato against these 
opponents is thus open to many of the 
remarks made by Sir William Hamilton, 
in the notes to his edition of Reid’s 
| works, upon Reids objections against 


pressions of sense from the feeling of | Locke and Berkeley : Reid restricted 


such impressions being successive, 


the word Sensation to a much narrower 
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sensations detached and isolated, but—vanous relations of 
antecedence and consequence, likeness, difference, &c., be- 


meaning than that given to it by Locke cognising Sense as belonging to the 
and Berkeley. “ Berkeley’s Sensation” head of Intelligence—see De Motu 
(observes Sir W. H., “ was equivalent Animalium, 6, p. 700, b. 20. ravra 3¢ 
to Reid’s Sensation plus Perception. wdvta avdyera: els vouv nal Spetin wad 
This is manifest even by the passages yap 7) gavracia wal 4 aloOnois Thy 
adduced in the text” ‘note to p. 289). | avrhy rq@ vg xwpay Exovor Kpitind 
But Reid in his remarks omits to notice. yap «wdywra. Compare also the 
this difference in the meaning of the Topica, ii. 4, p. 111, a. 18. 
same word. The case is similar with: It will thus be seen that while 
Plato when he refutes those who held | Plato severs pointedly afo@nois from 
the doctrine "Emorhun = AfoOnars. | anything like discrimination, compari- 
The last-mentioned word, in his con- : son, judgment. even in the most rudi- 
struction, includes only a part of the. mentary form—Aristotle refuses to 
meaning which they attributed to it; adopt this extreme abstraction as his 
but he takes no notice of this verbal ; basia for clussifying the mental phe- 
difference. Sir William Hamilton re-, nomena. He _ recognises a certain 
marks, respecting M. Royer Collard's | measure of discrimination, comparison, 
doctrine, which narrows prodigiously |and judgment, as implicated in sen- 
the province of Sense,—* Sense he so , sible ee Moreover, that 
limits that, if rigorously carried out, no which he calls xowh aloOnois is un- 
sensible perception, as no conscious- known to Plato, who isolates each 
ness, could be brought to bear.” This | sense, and indeed each act of each 
is exactly true about Plato's doctrine ; sense, as much as possible. Aristotle 
narrowing alaOnois. See Hamilton’s is opposed, as Plato is, to the doctrine 
edit. of Reid, Appendix, p. 844. "Exiorhun = AloOnors, but he employs 
Aristotle understands atc@nois— | a different manner of reasoning against 
aicOnrixh Wuxh or (w)—as occupying it. See, inter alia, Analytica Posteriora, 
a larger sphere than that which Plato i. 31, p. 87, b. 28. He confines és 
assigns to them in the Theeetétus. | orfun to one branch of the vonruch. 
Aristotle recognises the tive separate The Peripatetic Straton, the disciple 
aic@foes, each correlating with and | of Theophristus, denied that there 
perceiving its 18:ov aicOnrdv: he also was any distinct line of demarcation 
recognises 7 Kowh aic@nois—common between 7d aic@dvecOa: and rd voeiv: 
sensation or perception — correlating | maintaining that the former was im- 
with ‘or perceiving) 7a xowd aicOnra, | possible without a certain measure of 
which are motion, rest, magnitude, fiqure, | the latter. His observation is very 
number. The xowh alo@nots is nota ) worthy of note. Plutarch, De Solertia 
distinct or sixth sense, apart from the , Animalium, ill. 6, p. 961 A. Kalra 
five, but a general power inhering in | 2tpdtwvds ye rou puoiKou Adyos Lorw, 
nll of them. He farther recognises | Gwodenxviwy &s o8 alcOdvecOa toxa- 
alo@nois as discriminating, judging, | pdway &vev Tov voety bwdpxer nal yap 


comparing, knowing: this character- | 
istic, 7d xpitixdy and yvworixdy, is | 
common to alo@nois, pavragia, vdonots, | 
and distinguishes them all from | 
appetite—rd dpextixdy, xivntixdy, &c. 
See the first and second chapters of the 
third Book of tle Treatise De Anima, 
and the Commentary of Simplikius 
upon that Treatise, especially p. 56, b. 
Aristotle tells us that all animals fye 
Siva cUppuToy KpiTiKhy, hy Kadovry 
aic@now. Analyt. Poster. ii. p. 99, b. 35. 

Occasionally indeed Aristotle parti- 
tions the soul between vots and dpetis 
— Intelligence and Appetite — re- | 


EO oe 


yedupara woAAduts emimopevouevous Ti 
dyer, Kal Adyot xpoorlerovres TH axon 
S:arcavOdvovory Huas wal Sia- 
gevyovg: wpds érépots rdy 
vouw Exovras el7 abris dwar 
7AGe wal perabet wal pera 
Sidne trav wpotenévayv Exa 
orovy dvareydpevoss Ff xal 
A€AenTa, — 

Novus édpy wal vots &xover 
ThAAG sae de kal rugpaAd as 
Tou xepi Ta bupara xal dra wdGous, 
ay uh wap Td ppovory, alaOnow od 
Wo.ouvTos. 


Straton here notices that remarkable 
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tween two or more sensations or facts of sense. We rise thus 
to a state of mind more complicated than simple sensation : 
including, (along with sensation), association, memory, discri 
mination, comparison of sensations, abstraction and gene- 
ralisation. This is what Plato calls opinion™® or belief; a 
mental process, which, though presupposing sensations and 
based upon them, he affirms to be carried on by the mind 
through itself, not through any special bodily organ. In this 
respect it agrees with what he calls knowledge or cognition. 
Opinion or belief is the lowest form, possessed in different 
grades by all men, of this exclusively mental process: know- 
ledge or cognition is the highest form of the same, attained 
only by a select few. Both opinion, and cognition, consist in 
comparisons and computations made by the mind about the 
facts of sense. But cognition (in Plato’s view) has special 


marks :— 


1. That it is infallible, while opinion is fallible. You have 
it! or you have it not—but there is no mistake possible. 


fact (unnoticed by Plato and even by 
Aristotle, so fur as I know) in the 
process of association, that impressions 
of sense are sometimes unheeded when 
they occur, but force themselves upon 
the uttention afterwards, and are re- 
called by the mind in the order in 
which they occurred at first. 

k Plato, Thest. p. 187 A. S8puws de 
Togouréy ye mpoBeBhxapev, Sore ph 


discriminating Knowledge (tho region 


of infallibility, you either possess it or 


not) from Opinion (the region of falli- 
bility, true or false, as the case may 
be) by a broad and impassable line— 
“ Auch hieraus erwiclist eine sehr 
entsclieidende, nur ebenfalls nicht aus- 
driicklich gezogene, Fulgerung. dass 
die reine Erkenntniss gar nicht auf 
demselben Gebiet liegen kénne mit 


(nreiy abtiy (émorhunv) ev alcOfoe | dem Irrthum—und es in Beziehung 


tomapdway, GAX’ év exelvy Te dvduatt, 
8, Te wor’ Exe: 1 Wuxh, bray abth nad’ 
auThy xpayparednra: wep) Ta Oyra. 

Thext. "AAG why Touré ye KaArcrrat, 
@s éyqua, Sotd ery. 

Sokrat. ’Op@ws yap ofes. 

Plato is quite right in distinguishing 


between ufc@nors and 8dfa, looking at | 


the point as a question of psycholo- 
gical classification. It appears to me, 
however, most probable that those who 
maintained the theory ’Emorfun= 
Alc@nois, made no such distinction, 
but included that which he calls 5d%a 
in afe@nois. Unfortunately we do not 
possess their own exposition; but it 
cannot have included much of psycho- 
logical analysis. 

1 Schleiermacher represents Plato as 


auf sie kein Wahr und Falsch gehe, 
sondern nur ein Haben oder Nicht 
Haben.” (Schleiermacher, Einleit. zum 
Theset. p. 176.) 

Steinhart (in his Einleit. zum Theet. 
p. 94) contests this opinion of Schleier- 
macher (though he seems to give the 
same opinion himself, p. 92). He 
thinks that Plato does not recognise 
so very marked a separation between 
Knowledge and Opinion : that he con- 
siders Knowledge as the last term of 
a series of mental processes, developed 
gradually according to constant laws, 
and ascending from Sensible Percep- 
tion through Opinion to Knowledge: 
that the p of the Thesetétus is 
to illustrate this theory. 

Ueberweg, on the contrary, defends 
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2. That it apprehends what Plato calls the real essence of 
things, and real truth, which, on the contrary, Opinion does 
not apprehend. 

3. That the person who possesses it can maintain his own 
consistency under cross-examination, and can test the con- 
sistency of others by cross-examining them (Aoyov Sodvat xai 
defac Gat). 

This at least is the meaning which Plato assigns to the 
two words corresponding to Cognition and to Opinion, in the 
present dialogue, and often elsewhere. But he also fre- 
quently employs the word Cognitson in a lower and more 
general signification, not restricted, as it is here, to the 
highest philosophical reach, with infallibility—but compre- 
hending much of what is here treated only as opinion. Thus, 
for example, he often alludes to the various professional men 
as possessing Cognitzon, each in his respective department: 
the general, the physician, the gymnast, the steersman, the 
husbandman, &c.™ But he certainly does not mean, that 
each of them has attained what he calls real essence and 
philosophical truths—or that any of them are infallible. 

One farther remark must be made on Plato’s doctrine. His 


Plato did not Temark—That Cognition consists not in the affections 
recogn!se e . ° e 
Verification Of sense, but in computation or reasoning respecting 
from expe- 


rience,or those affections (7. e. abstraction, generalisation, &c.) 


the opinion of Schleiermacher and = 76d d0fa¢eu—compare Pheedrus, 249 B. 
maintains that Steinhart is mistaken | But this aftirmative attempt  brenks 
(Ueber die Aechtheit und Zcitfulge | down : for Sokrates cannot explain 
Platonischer Schriften, p. 279). what 7d dofa(ew is, nor how 7d d0taCew 
Passages may be produced from , yevd7_ is possible; in fact he says (p. 
Plato's writings to support both these | 200 B) that this cannot be explained 
views : that of Schlciermacher, as well | until we know what émoryun is. The 
as thatof Steinhart. In Timeeus, p.51 | entire result of the dialogue is nega- 
E, the like infallibility is postulated for | tive, as the closing words proclaim 
Nous (which there represents’Emxiorjun) | emphatically. On this point many of 
as contrasted with ddfa. But I think | the commentators agree—Ast, Sochier, 
thut Steinhart ascribes to the Thex- , Stallbaum, Ucberweg, Zeller, &c. 
tétus more than can fairly be discovered Whether it be true, as Schleicr- 
in it. That dialogue is purely nega- | macher, with several others, thinks 
tive. It declares that émiorhun is not | (Kinl. pp. 184-185), that Plato intends 
alc@nois. It then attempts to go a step | to attack Aristippus in the first part 
farther towards the affirmative, by de- | of the dialogue, and Antisthenes in 
claring also that émorjun is a mental ' the latter part, we have no means of 
process of computation, respecting the | determining. 
impressions of afo@nois—that it is rd ™ Compare Plato, Sophistes, pp. 
avdAdoyi(er@at, which is equivalent to | 232 E, 233 A. 
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—is both true and important. But he has not added, trom facts of 
nor would he have admitted, that if we are to decide Ashi 
ble. 


whether our computation is true and right, or false 
and erroneous—our surest way is to recur to the simple 
facts of sense. Theory must be verified by observation ; 
wherever that cannot be done, the best guarantee is wanting. 
The facts themselves are not cognition: yet they are the test 
by which all computations, pretending to be cognitions, must 
be tried." 

We have thus, in enquiring—What is Knowledge or Cog- 
nition? advanced so far as to discover—That it does 


Second defi- 
not consist in sensible perception, but in some va- bythe 
riety of that purely mental process which is called Gipition 

e e e ° e e e e ) is { 
opining, believing, judging, conceiving, &c. And fight or true 
opinion. 


here Thesetétus, being called upon for a second defi- 
nition, answers—That Knowledge consists in right or true 
opinion. All opinion is not knowledge, because opinion is 
often false.° 

Sokr.—But you are here assuming that there are false 
opinions ? How is this possible? How can any man 
judge or opine falsely ? What mental condition is it 
which bears that name? I confess that I cannot 
tell: though I have often thought of the matter 
myself, and debated it with others? Every thing 
comes under the head either of what a man knows, 
or of what he does not know. If he conceives, it 
must be either the known, or the unknown. He 
cannot mistake either one known thing for another 
known thing: or a known thing for an unknown: or an un- 
known for a known: or one unknown for another unknown. 
But to form a false opinion, he must err in one or other of 


Objection by 
Sokrates— 
This defini- 
tion assumes 
that there 
are false 
opinions, 
But how can 
false opinions 
be possible ? 
How can we 
conceive 
Non-Ens; or 
confound 
together two 
distinct reali- 
ties ? 


™ Sce the remarks on the necessity | with it. 


of Verification, as a guarantee for the 
Deductive Process, in Mr. John Stuart 
Mill’s System of Logie, Book iii. ch. xi. 
8.3. Newton put aside his own com- 
putation or theory respecting gravity 
as the force which kept the moon in 
its orbit, because tho facts reported by 
observers respecting the lunar motions 
were for some time not in harmony 


Plato certainly would not 
have surrendered any ovAdAoyiouds 
under the same respect to observed 
facts. Aristotle might probably have 
done so; but this is uncertain. 

° Plato. Theet. p. 187 B. It is 
scarcely possible to translate d0fd(ew 
always by the same English word. 

P Plato, Thest. p. 187 C. 
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these four ways. It is therefore impossible that he can form 
a false opinion.‘ 

If indeed a man ascribed to any subject a predicate which 
was non-existent, this would be evidently a false opinion. 
But how can any one conceive the non-existent? He 
who conceives must conceive something: just as he who 
sees or touches, must see or touch something. He cannot 
see or touch the non-existent: for that would be to see 
or touch nothing: in other words, not to see or touch at 
all. In the same manner, to conceive the non-existent, or 
nothing, is impossible." Theet.—Perhaps he conceives two 
realities, but confounds them together, mistaking the one for 
the other. Sokr.—Impossible. If he conceives two distinct 
realities, he cannot suppose the one to be the other. Sup- 
pose him to conceive just and unjust, a horse and an ox—he 
can never believe just to be unjust, or the ox to be the 
horse. If again, he conceives one of the two alone and 
singly, neither could he on that hypothesis suppose it to be the 
other: for that would imply that he conceived the other also. 

Let us look again in another direction (continues Sokrates) 
Waxen me. Ve have been hasty in our concessions. Is it really 
ithe mira impossible for a man to conceive, that a thing, 
inpresione Which he knows, is another thing which he does not 
Fale crinion Know? Let us see. Grant me the hypothesis (for 
wrerglyiden- the sake of illustration), that each man has in his 


ee Pre ~—smind a waxen tablet—the wax of one tablet being 


inp: larger, firmer, cleaner, and better in every way, 
gaa than that of another: the gift of Mnemosyné, for 
inscribing and registering our sensible perceptions and 
thoughts. Every man remembers and knows these, so long 
as the impressions of them remain upon his tablet: as soon 
as they are blotted out, he has forgotten them and no longer 
knows them.' Now false opinion may occur thus. A man 
having inscribed on his memorial tablet the impressions of 
two objects A and B, which he has seen before, may come to 


4 Plato, Theet. p. 188. ' Plato, Thest. p. 191.  xhpiwor 
r Plato, Thest. pp. 188-189. exparyetor. 
* Plato, Thest. p. 190. 
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see one of these objects again ; but he may by mistake identify 
the present sensation with the wrong past impression, or with 
that past impression to which it does not belong. Thus on 
seeing A, he may erroneously identify it with the past im- 
pression B, instead of A: or vice versd." False opinion will 
thus lie, not in the conjunction or identification of sensations 
with sensations—nor of thoughts (or past impressions) with 
thoughts—but in that of present sensations with past impres- 
sions or thoughts.* 

Having laid this down, however, Sokrates immediately 
proceeds to refute it. In point of fact, false concep- ¢ yates re- 
tions are found to prevail, not only in the wrong [ts ‘hls 


assumption. 
identification of present sensations with past impres- eae 
opinion is 


sions or thoughts, but also in the wrong identifica- fo oosibie, 


tion of one past impression or thought with another. San tisy 


Thus a man, who has clearly engraved on his me- fees mt 
morial tablet the conceptions of five, seven, eleven, “"™’ 
twelve,—may nevertheless, when asked what is the sum of 
seven and five, commit error and answer eleven: thus mis- 
taking eleven for twelve. 

We are thus placed in this dilemma—Hither false opinion 
is an impossibility :—Or else, it is possible that what a man 
knows, he may not know. Which of the two do you choose? 

To this question no answer is given. But Sokrates,—after 


remarking on the confused and unphilosophical He draws 


manner in which the debate has been conducted, between pos- 


sessing knuw- 


both he and Theetétus having perpetually em- ledge, and 


ployed the words know, knowledge, and their equi- sctually in 


hand. Simile 


valents, as if the meaning of the words were ascer- arte ng: 


tained, whereas the very problem debated is, to caught 


geons 


ascertain their meaning*—takes up another path gen pe 


of enquiry. He distinguishes between possessing *tt 
knowledge,—and having it actually in hand or on his person: 
which distinction he illustrates by comparing the mind to a 


pigeon-cage. A man hunts and catches pigeons, then turns 


" Plato, Thest. pp. 193-194. vis ol8ey, oloy re ph elSévare xal rovrey 
= Plato, Thext. p. 195 D. xérepa alpe:; 

Y Plato, Thest. p. 196. . Plato, Theet. p. 196 D. 
vow 8t Fro: ovx lors Wevd)s déka, 4 & : 
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them into the cage, within the limits of which they fly about: 
when he wants to catch any one of them for use, he has to 
go through a second hunt, sometimes very troublesome: in 
which he may perhaps either fail altogether, or catch the 
wrong one instead of the right. The first hunt Sokrates 
compares to the acquisition of knowledge: the second, to the 
getting it into his hand for use.* A man may know, in the 
first sense, and not know, in the second: he may have to hunt 
about for the cognition which (in the first sense) he actually 
possesses. In trying to catch one cognition, he may con- 
found it with another: and this constitutes false opinion—the 
confusion of two cognita one with another.> 

Yet how can such a confusion be possible ? (Sokrates here 
Sokrates re. 2Gain replies to himself.) How can knowledge 


Biseestion of Detray a man into such error? If he knows A, and 
ae thee knows B—how can he mistake A for B? Upon 
meyitomin this supposition, knowledge produces the effect of 
Welaconi- iDorance : and we might just as reasonably imagine 
that false © ignorance to produce the effects of knowledge.— 
conistin Perhaps (suggests Thesetétus), he may have non- 


confounding 


ene with the cognztzons in his mind, mingled with the cognitions: 
rales jets and in hunting for a cognition, he may catch a non- 
me cognition. Herein may lie false opinion.—That can 
hardly be, (replies Sokrates). If the man catches what is 
really a non-cognition, he will not suppose it to be such, but 
to be a cognition. He will believe himself fully to know, that 
in which he is mistaken. But how is it possible that he should 
confound a non-cognition with a cognition, or vice versd ? 
Does not he know the one from the other? We must then 
require him to have a separate cognition of his own cognitions 
or non-cognitions—and so on ad infinitum. The hypothesis 
cannot be admitted. 

We cannot find out (continues Sokrates) what false opinion 
is: and we have plainly done wrong to search for it, until we 
have first ascertained what knowledge is.° 


* Plato, Theset. pp. 197-198. ¢ Plato, Theset. p. 199 E. 
> Plato, Thewt. p. 199. 9 Ta» 4 Plato, Thext. p. 200 B. 
émioTnuay meradAayh. ¢ Plato, Thesxt. p. 200 C. 
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Moreover, as to the question, Whether knowledge is iden- 


tical with true opinion, Sokrates produces another a nee. 
argument to prove that it is not so: and that the mentto pore 
two are widely different. You can communicate Hon nat 
true opinion without communicating knowledge : Md aici 


suade or 
communicate 
true opinion ; 


and the powerful class of rhetors and litigants make 
it their special business to do so. ‘l'hey persuade, 


but they do 
i hi i f : not teach or 
without teaching, a numerous audience. During 2° teachor 
the hour allotted to them for discourse, they create, owledse. 


in the minds of the assembled dikasts, true opinions respect- 
ing complicated incidents of robbery or other unlawfulness, 
at which none of the dikasts have been personally present. 
Upon this opinion the dikasts decide, and decide rightly. 
But they cannot possibly know the facts without having been 
personally present and looking on.” That is essential to 
knowledge or cognition. Accordingly, they have acquired 
true and right opinions; yet without acquiring knowledge. 


Therefore the two are not the same. 


f Plato, Thest. p. 201. ovro: ydp 
wov TH éavravy réxyp welBovorw, ov 
S:ddoKovres, AAAA Sotaew woiovyTes & 
&y BovAwryrai. 

& Plato, Theset. p. 201. 

Ovmovy Bray Sixalws weicOwor Sixa- 
oral wept Oy iddvri udvow Eativ 
eldévat, hAAws 8 ph, Tavra 
wére €F Gkojs xplvovtes, dAnd7 
ddtav AaBdrtes, kvev emorhuns Expivay, 
opba wesaGevres, elwep O,0as edixacay ; 

bh The distinction between persuading 
and tcaching —between creating opinion 
and imparting knowledge—has been 
brought to view in the Gorgias, and is 
noted also in the Timeeus. As it 
stands here, it deserves notice, because 
Plato not only professes to affirm what 
knowledge is, but also identifies it with 
sensible perception. The Dikasts (ac- 
cording to Sokrates) would have known 
the case, had they been present when 
oe so as to see ae hear it: 
there is no other way of acquiring 
knowledge. 

Hearing the case only by the nar- 
ration of speakers, they can acquire 
nothing more than a true opinion. 
Hence we learn wherein consists the 
difference between the two. That 
which I see, hear, or apprehend by 


any sensible perception, I know: com- 
pare a passage in Sophistcs, p. 267 A-B, 
where 7d yryvoonev is explained in the 
same way. But that which I learn 
from the testimony of others amounts 
to nothing more than opinion ; and at 
best to a true opinion. 

Plato’s reasoning here involves an 
admission of the very doctrine which 
he had before taken so much pains to 
confute—the doctrine that Cognition 
is Sensible Perception. Yet he takes 
no notice of the inconsistency. An 
occasion for sneering at the Rhetors and 
Dikasts is always tempting to him. 

So, in the Menon (p. 97 B), the man 
who has been at Larissa is said to know 
the road to Larissa; as distinguished 
from another man who, never having 
been there, opines correctly which the 
road is. And in the Sophistes (p. 263) 
when Plato is illustrating the doctrine 
that false propositions, as well as true 
propositions, are possible, and really 
occur, he selects as his cases, @ealrrros 
KdOnrau, Gealrnros wérera:. That one 
of these propositions is false and the 
other true, can be known only by 
alo@nois—in the sense of that word 
commonly understood. 
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Thesetétus now recollects another definition of knowledge, 
learnt from some one whose name he forgets. Kunow- 


New answer 


of Thewtétus : ae : 
aoe ledge is (he says) true opinion, coupled with rational 

oe se he Py e * é 
nion, coupled explanation. True opinion without such rational 
with rational 


explanation. explanation, is not knowledge. Those things which 

do not admit of rational explanation, are not knowable.! 
Taking up this definition, and elucidating it farther, So- 

Criticism on krates refers to the analogy of words and letters. 


by Sokraten Letters answer to the primordial elements of things; 
ae. which are not matters either of knowledge, or of 
ordial ele. true opinion, or of rational explanation—but simply 
compounds. Of sensible perception. A letter, or a primordial 
atte element, can only be perceived and called by its 
compounds name, You cannot affirm of it any predicate or any 
explained. epithet: you cannot call it existing, or this, or that, 


or each, or single, or by any other name than its own:* for if 
you do, you attach to it something extraneous to itself, and 
then it ceases to be an element. But syllables, words, propo- 
sitions—z. e. the compounds made up by putting together 
various letters or elements—admit of being known, explained, 
and described, by enumerating the component elements. You 
may indeed conceive them correctly, without being able to 
explain them or to enumerate their component elements: 
but then you do not know them. You can only be said to 
know them, when besides conceiving them correctly, you 
can also specify their component elements'—or give expla- 
nation. 

Having enunciated this definition, as one learnt from an- 


' Plato, Thestét. p. 201. chy pey k Plato, Thewt. pp. 201-202. abrd 


peta Adyou 4AnOn Sdtayv, emiorhuny 
elvas: thy 3 bAcyor, Extos émiorhuns: 
xal @y pey Eort Adyos, émornra elvai, 
obtTwol Kal dvondlwy, As ya, 
éxiornrd. 

The words otra! xal dvoud (wy are 
intended, according to Heindorf and 
Schleiermacher, to justify the use of 
the word émornrd, which was then a 
neologism. Both this definition, and 
the elucidation of it which Sokrates 

roceeds to furnish, are announced as 
orrowed from other persons not 
named. 


yap nad’ aitd dvoudou pudvoy efn, mpoo- 
exmety 35¢ oddty GAAO Suvardy, oF8 as 
Eoriv, ov8 ws ob torw: Hin yap dv 
ovoiay } un ovolay airg xpocrifec@a, 
Sety 3t obdty xpoopédpe, efwep avrd 
éxetvo pdvov ris éper? wel ovde 7d 
avurd, ovdt 7rd exetvo, ovde rd 
éxagroy, oddt rd wpdvor, ov8e 7d 
TvvTO, rpococréoy, ovdt BAAa TOAAR 
TowmvTa’ TavTa yap wepirpéxorTa Tact 
mxpoopéperOa, érepa Byra exelvaw ols 
wpootlOera:. Also c. 147, p. 205 C. 
! Plato, Theset. p. 202. 
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other person not named, Sokrates proceeds to examine and 
confute it. It rests on the assumption (he says), grates re 
that the primordial elements are themselves un- = 


criticism. If 
knowable; and that it is only the aggregates com- {2 clfments 
pounded of them which are knowable. Such an Siiita 


assumption cannot be granted. The result is either Pets” 
a real sum total, including both the two component “” 
elements: or it is a new form, indivisible and uncompounded, 
generated by the two elements, but not identical with them 
nor including them in itself. Ifthe former, it is not know- 
able, because if neither of the elements are knowable, both 
together are not knowable: when you know neither A nor B, 
you cannot know the sum of A and B. If the latter, then 
the result, being indivisible and uncompounded, is unknow- 
able for the same reason as the elements are so: it can only 
be named by its own substantive name, but nothing can be 
predicated respecting it.™ 

Nor can it indeed be admitted as trae—That the elements 
are unknowable, and the compound alone knowable. On the 
contrary, the elements are more knowable than the compound." 

When you say (continues Sokrates) that knowledge is true 

opinion coupled with rational explanation, you may 4. nstex- 

mean by rational explanation one of three things. Planstion 


may have 
1. The power of enunciating the opinion in clear one of three 
and appropriate words. This every one learns to Phescir. 
do, who is not dumb or an idiot: so that in this peur 
sense true opinion will always carry with it rational 9" fumers- 
explanation 2. The power of describing the thing . the compo- 


nent ele- 


in question by its component elements. Thus He- ments in the 


e e hd d. 
siod says that there are a hundred distinct wooden in neither of 
. ° these mean- 
pieces in a waggon: you and I do not know nor dan ings will the 


definition of 


we describe them all: we can distinguish only the Cognition 
more obvious fractions—the wheels, the axle, the 

body, the yoke, &c. Accordingly, we cannot be said to know 
a waggon: we have only a true opinion about it. Such is 
the second sense of Adyos or rational explanation. But 


= Plato, Thest. pp. 203-205. ® Plato, Thest. p. 206. 
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neither in this sense will the proposition hold—That know- 
ledge is right opinion coupled with rational explanation. 
For suppose that a man can enumerate, spell, and write cor- 
rectly, all the syllables of the name Theaetétus—which would 
fulfil the conditions of this definition: yet, if he mistakes and 
spells wrongly in any other name, such as Theodérus, you 
will not give him credit for knowledge. You will say that 
he writes Theaetétus correctly, by virtue of right opinion 
simply. It is therefore possible to have right opinion coupled 
with rational explanation, in this second sense also,—yet 
without possessing knowledge.° 

3. A third meaning of this same word Adyos or rational 
Third mean. €XPlanation, is, that in which it is most commonly 
ng neome UNderstood—To be able to assign some mark where- 
hitke thing. Dy the thing to be explained differs from every thing 
aur e@lse—to differentiate the thing.’ Persons, who un- 
ccrything derstand the word in this way, affirm, that so long 
Gcfaition, 8 you only seize what the thing has in common 
Forvationat’” With other things, you have only a true opinion con- 
inthis sense, cerning it: but when you seize what it has peculiar 
dudedin and characteristic, you then possess knowledge of it. 
tue opin’ Such is their view: but though it seems plausible at 
- first sight (says Sokrates), it will not bear close scrutiny. 
For in order to have a true opinion about any thing, I must 
have in my mind not only what it possesses in common 
with other things, but what it possesses peculiar to itself 
also. Thus if I have a true opinion about Thestétus, I must 
have in my mind not only the attributes which belong to him 
in common with other men, but also those which belong to him 
specially and exclusively. Rational explanation (Aoyos) in 
this sense is already comprehended in true opinion, and is an 
essential ingredient in it—not any new element superadded. 
It will not serve therefore as a distinction between true 
opinion and knowledge.‘ 


* Plato, Theret. pp. 207-208. | “Owep ay of woddol efrorev, 7d Exew 
forw hpa peta Adyou 4p0h Sdka, hy Te onpeiov cixeivy & tav ardytwv d:a- 
obww Seo Cwiarhuny Kareiv. | gépesc 7d epwrnder. 


q Plato, Thestét. p. 208. | 4 Plato, Themtét. p. 209. 
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Such is the result (continues Sokrates) of our researches 
concerning knowledge. We have found that it is ,, 
neither sensible perception—nor true opinion—nor 


Conclusion cf 
the dialogue 


—Summing 
true opinion along with rational explanation. But }?pyS~ 
what it is, we have not found. ° Are we still preg- Value of the 
nant with any other answer, Theetétus, or have we purely neg 

ve. 


brought forth all that is to come ?—J have brought 
forth (replies Thezetétus) more than I had within me, through 
your furtherance.—Well! (rejoins Sokrates)—and my ob- 
stetric science has pronounced all your offspring to be mere 
wind, unworthy of being preserved!" If hereafter you should 
again become pregnant, your offspring will be all the better 
for our recent investigation. If on the other hand you 
should always remain barren, you will be more amiable and 
less vexatious to your companions—by having a just estimate 
of yourself, and by not believing yourself to know what you 
really do not know.’ 


The concluding observations of this elaborate dialogue 
deserve particular attention as illustrating Plato’s 
point of view, at the time when he composed the 


Remarks on 
the dialogue. 
View of 


Theetétus. After a long debate, set forth with all pintaio ar 
the charm of Plato’s style, no result is attained. removed” 
Three different explanations of knowledge have ots re. 


moval, 


been rejected as untenable.t No other can be found ; 
nor is any suggestion offered, showing in what quarter we are 
to look for the true one. What then is the purpose or value 
of the dialogue? Many persons would pronounce it to be a 
mere piece of useless ingenuity and elegance: but such is 
not the opinion of Plato himself. Sufficient gain (in his 


Compare also an earlier passage in 


tr Plato, Thesxtét. p. 210 B. 
the Dialogue, p. 187 B. 


ovKovy Tav’Ta pey arayTa 7 patevTiKy 


nuiy Téxyn avensaid pnor yeyericbat 
kal ox &iia rpodi7s ; 

* Plato, Theset. p. 210. 

édy tre ylyyn (éyxipwr), Bedridvey 
Exe: wAfpns 51a Thy vin eféraciw dy Te 
Kevos Hs, hrrov toe: Bapis Tots cvvoves 
kal nuep@repos, cwppdyws obk oidpevos 
eiddéva: & uh olcba. 


t I have already observed, however, 
that in one passage of the interroga- 
tion carried on by Sokrates (p. 201 A-B, 
where he is distinguishing between 
persuasion and teaching), he uncon- 
sciously admits the identity between 
knowledge and sensible perception. 


2c2 
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view) will have been ensured, if Thesetétus has acquired a 
greater power of testing any fresh explanation which he may 
attempt of this difficult subject: or even if he should attempt 
none such, by his being disabused, at all events, of the false 
persuasion of knowing where he is really ignorant. Such 
false persuasion of knowledge (Plato here intimates) renders 
a man vexatious to associates; while a right estimate of his 
own knowledge and ignorance fosters gentleness and modera- 
tion of character. In this view, false persuasion of knowledge 
is an ethical defect, productive of positive mischief in a man’s 
intercourse with others: the removal of it improves his cha- 
racter, even though no ulterior step towards real and positive 
knowledge be made. The important thing is, that he should 
acquire the power of testing and verifying all opinions, old as 
well as new. This, which is the only guarantee against the 
delusive self-satisfaction of sham knowledge, must be firmly 
established in the mind before it is possible to aspire effectively 
to positive and assured knowledge. The negative arm of 
philosophy is in its application prior to the positive, and indis- 
pensable, as the single protection against error and false 
persuasion of knowledge. Sokrates is here depicted as one 
in whom the negative vein is spontaneous and abundant, even 
to a pitch of discomfort—as one complaining bitterly, that 
objections thrust themselves upon him, unsought and unwel- 
come, against conclusions which he had himself just previously 
taken pains to prove at length." 

To form in men’s minds this testing or verifying power, is 
Formation of ON© main purpose in Plato's dialogues of Search— 
orverityeg ®nd in some of them the predominant purpose; as 
Povvs minds, He himself announces it to be in the Theetétus. I 
Thestéus have already made the same remark before, and I 
ear icader repeat it here; since it is absolutely necessary for 
own suggee- Sppreciating these dialogues of Search in their true 
bearing and value. To one who does not take ac- 
count of the negative arm of philosophy, as an auxiliary with- 
out which the positive arm will strike at random—half of the 


* See the emphatic passage, p. 195 B-C. 
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Platonic dialogues will teach nothing, and will even appear 
as enigmas—the Thestétus among the foremost. Plato ex- 
cites and strenethens the interior mental wakefulness of the 
hearer, to judge respecting all affirmative theories, whether 
coming from himself or from others. This purpose is well 
served by the manner in which Sokrates more than once in 
this dialogue first announces, proves, and builds up a theory— 
then unexpectedly changes his front, disproves, and demolishes 
it. We are taught that it is not difficult to find a certain 
stock of affirmative argument which makes the theory look 
well from a distance: we must inspect closely, and make sure 
that there are no counter-arguments in the background.” 
The way in which Sokrates pulls to pieces his own theories, 
is farther instructive, as it illustrates the exhortation pre- 
viously addressed by him to Thesetétus—not to take offence 
when his answers were canvassed and shown to be inadmis- 
sible.” 

A portion of the dialogue to which I have not yet adverted, 
illustrates this anxiety for the preliminary training 
of the ratiocinative power, as an indispensable quali- of the Philo- 


fication for any special research. “ We have plenty ie Hthetor 
of leisure for investigation”* (says Sokrates). “We ts cnslaved 


to the opi- 


are not tied to time, nor compelled to march briefly nions or 
and directly towards some positive result. En- 
gaged as we are in investigating philosophical truth, we stand 
in pointed contrast with politicians and rhetors in the public 
assembly or dikastery. We are like freemen; they, like 
slaves. They have before them the Dikasts, as their masters, 
to whose temper and approbation they are constrained to 
adapt themselves. They are also in presence of antagonists, 
ready to entrap and confute them. The personal interests, 
sometimes even the life, of an individual are at stake; so that 
every thing must be sacrificed to the purpose of obtaining a 
verdict. Men brought up in these habits become sharp in 
observation and emphatic in expression; but merely with a 
view to win the assent and approbation of the master before 
* Plato, Thesetét. p. 208 E. BOAANY oXOAhY Byovres, ta éway- 


Y Plato, Theztét. p. 151 O. arxepdpeba, &c.; also p. 172. 
* Plato, Thewt. p. 155. &s xdvv | — 
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them, as to the case in hand. No free aspirations or spon- 
taneous enlargement can have place in their minds. They 
become careless of true and sound reasoning—slaves to the 
sentiment of those whom they address—and adepts in crooked 
artifice which they take for wisdom.* 

Of all this (continues Sokrates) the genuine philosopher is 
The Philos. the reverse. He neither possesses, nor cares to 
Pi thicova possess, the accomplishments of the lawyer and 
ceva. politician. He takes no interest in the current 
talk of the city ; nor in the scandals afloat against individual 
persons. He does not share inthe common ardour for ac- 
quiring power or money; nor does he account potentates 
either happier or more estimable for possessing them. Being 
ignorant and incompetent in the affairs of citizenship as well 
as of common life, he has no taste for club-meetings or jovi- 
ality. His mind, despising the particular and the practical 
is absorbed in constant theoretical research respecting uni- 
versals. He spares no labour in investigating—What is man 
in general? and what are the attributes, active and passive, 
which distinguish man from other things? He will be over- 
thrown and humiliated before the Dikastery by a clever 
rhetor. But if this opponent chooses to ascend out of the 
region of speciality, and the particular ground of injustice 
alleged by A against B—into the general question, What is 
justice or injustice ? Wherein do they differ from each other 
or from other things? What constitutes happimess and 
misery ? How is the one to be attained and the other avoided ? 
—If the rhetor will meet the philosopher on this elevated 
ground, then he will find himself put to shame and proved 
to be incompetent, in spite of all the acute stratagems of his 
petty mind.” He will look like a child and become ashamed 
of himself:* but the philosopher is noway ashamed of his 
incompetence for slavish pursuits, while he is passing a life of 
freedom and leisure among his own dialectics.* 

« Plato, Theetét. pp. 172-173. Plato was by nature quite as rhetorical 

I give only an abstract of this elo- | as tle rhetors whom he depreciates— 
quent passage, not an exact translation. | though he was also much more. 
Steinhart (Kinleitung zum Theeteét. p. > Plato, Theeet. c. 81-84, pp. 175-176. 
37) calls it ‘a sublime Hymn” (cinen ¢ Plato, Thezxt. c. 86, p. 177 B. 


erhabenen Hymnus). It isa fine piece! 4 Plato, Theat. c. 84, p. 175 E. 
_of poetry or rhetoric, and shows that 
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In these words of Sokrates we read a contrast between prac- 
tice and theory—one of the most eloquent passages p.. oss of 
in the dialogues—wherein Plato throws overboard Piozve to 


qualify for 


the ordinary concerns and purposes both of public and 3) or cas 
private life, admitting that true philosophers are un- 5" 
fit for them. The passage, while it teaches us caution in re- 
ceiving his criticisms on the defects of actual statesmen and 
men of action, informs us at the same time that he regarded 
philosophy as the only true business of life—the single 
pursuit worthy to occupy a freeman.° This throws light on 
the purpose of many of his dialogues. He intends to qualify 
the mind for a life of philosophical research, and with this 
view to bestow preliminary systematic training on the ratio- 
cinative power. To announce at once his own positive con- 
clusions with their reasons, (as I remarked before) is not his 
main purpose. A pupil who, having got all these by heart, 
supposed himself to have completed his course of philosophy, 
so that nothing farther remained to be done, would fall very 
short of the Platonic exigency. The life of the philosopher 
—as Plato here conceives it—is a perpetual search after 
truth, by dialectic debate and mutual cross-examination be- 
tween two minds, aiding each other to disembroil that con- 
fusion and inconsistency which grows up naturally in the 
ordinary mind. For such a life a man becomes rather dis- 
qualified than prepared, by swallowing an early dose of autho- 
ritative dogmas and proofs dictated by his teacher. The two 
essential requisites for it are, that he should acquire a self- 
acting ratiocinative power, and an earncst, untiring, interest in 
the dialectic process. Both these aids Plato’s negative dia- 
logues are well calculated to afford: and when we thus look 
at his purpose, we shall see clearly that it did not require the 
presentation of any positive result. 

The course of this dialogue—the Theetétus—has been 
already described as an assemblage of successive pymculties of 


perplexities without any solution. But what de- {isarenot. 
solved in any 


serves farther notice is—That the perplexities, as other Die- 
they are not solved in this dialogue, so they are “"* 


© tay edevOdpwr emiothun, Plato, Sophistés, c. 82, p. 253 D. 
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not solved in any other dialogue. The view taken by 
Schleiermacher and other critics—that Plato lays out the 
_ difficulties in one anterior dialogue, in order to furnish the 
solution in another posterior—is not borne out by the facts. 
In the Thesetétus, many objections are propounded against the 
doctrine, That Opinion is sometimes true, sometimes false. 
Sokrates shows that false opinion is an impossibility: either 
therefore all opinions are true, or no opinion is either true 
or false. If we turn to the Sophistés, we shall find this same 
question discussed by the Eleatic Stranger who conducts the 
debate. He there treats the doctrine—That false opinion is 
an impossibility and that no opinion could be false—as one 
which had long embarrassed himself, and which formed the 
favourite subterfuge of the impostors whom he calls Sophists. 
He then states that this doctrine of the Sophists was founded 
on the Parmenidean dictum—That Non-Ens was an impos- 
sible supposition. Refuting the dictum of Parmenides (by a 
course of reasoning which I shall examine elsewhere), he 
arrives at the conclusion—That Non-Ens exists in a certain 
fashion, as well as Ens: That false opinions are possible: 
That there may be false opinions as well as true. But what 
deserves most notice here, in illustration of Plato’s manner, 
is—That though the Sophistés‘ is announced as a continua- 
tion of the Thestétus (carried on by the same speakers, 
with the addition of the Eleate), yet the objections taken by 
Sokrates in the Thestétus, against the possibility of false 
opinion, are not even noticed in the Sophistés—much less 
removed. Other objections to it are propounded and dealt 
with: but not those objections which had arrested the march 
of Sokrates in the Thestétus.£ Sokrates and Theztétus 
hear the Eleatic Stranger discussing this same matter in 
the Sophistés, yet neither of them allude to those objections 
against his conclusion which had appeared to both of them 
irresistible in the preceding dialogue known as Theetétus. 

f See the end of the Themtétus and|_ & In tle Sophistés, the Eleate esta- 
the opening of the Sophistés. Note, | blishes (to his own satisfaction) that 
moreover, that the Politikus makes re- | 7d 2) by is not évdyrioy tov SyTos, but 
ference not only to the Sophistés, but | érepowy rod dvros (p. 257 B), that it is 


also to the Theatétus (pp. 258 A, 266 | one yévos among the various yévy 
D, 284 B, 286 B). (p. 260 C), and that it (rd wh by 
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Nor are the objections refuted, in any other of the Platonic 
dialogues. 

Such a string of objections never answered, and of diffi- 
culties without solution, may appear to many persons 
nugatory as well as tiresome. To Plato they did 
not appear so. At the time when most of his dia- | 
logues were composed, he considered that the Search tte” 
after truth was at once the noblest occupation, and the highest 
pleasure, of life. Whoever has no sympathy with such a 
pursuit—whoever cares only for results, and finds the chase 
in itself fatiguing rather than attractive—is likely to take 
little interest in the Platonic dialogues. To repeat what I 
said in Chapter VI.—Those who expect from Plato a coherent 
system in which affirmative dogmas are first to be laid down, 
with the evidence in their favour—next, the difficulties and 
objections against them enumerated—lastly, these difficulties 
solved—will be disappointed. Plato is, occasionally, abundant 


Plato consi- 
dered that the 
search for 
Truth was 
the noblest 


kotvwvet) enters into communion or 


combination with &8dfa, Adyos, gay- | p 


tacla, &c. It is therefore possible that 
there may be pevd)s 8dka or Pevdhs 
Aéyos, when you affirm, ting any 
given subject, érepa tay Syrwy or ra 
Bh byra as Byra (p. 263 B-C). Plato 
considers that the case is thus made 
out against the Sophist, as the impostor 
and dealer in falsehoods; false opinion 
being proved to be possible and ex- 
plicable. 

But if we turn to the Theetétus 
(p. 189 seq.), we shall sce that this 
very explication of Pevd1s 8déa is there 
enunciated and impugned by Sokrates 
in a lon t. He calls it there 
RAAoBoeln, érepodotla, rd érepodotetv 
(pp. 189 A, 190 E, 193 D). No man 
dhe says) can mistake one thing for 
another; if this were so, he must be 
supposed both to know and not to 
know the same thing, which is im- 
Sgt (pp. 196 A, 200 A). There- 
ore Wevd)s 8déa is impossible. 

Of these objections, urged by Sokrates 
in the Thesetétus, against the possi- 
bility of &AAo8ofla, no notice is taken 
in the Sophistés either by Sokrates, or 
by ‘Thesetétus, or by the Eleate in the 
Sophistés. Indeed the Eleate congra- 
tu himself upon the explanation as 
more satisfactory than he had expected 


to find (p. 264 B,; and speaks with dis- 
leasure of the troublesome persons who 
stir up doubts and contradictions (p. 259 
C): very different from the tone of So- 
krates in the Thesstétus (pp. 195, B, C:. 

I may farther remark that Plato, in 
the ce eee reasons about 7d jy) by 
in the Parmenidean sense, and not in 
the sense which he ascribed to it in the 
Sophistés, and which he recognises in 
the Politikus, p. 284 B. (Republic, v. 
pp. 477 A, 478 C.) 

Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, pp. 
260-270) points out the discrepancy 
between the doctrines of the Eleate in 
the Sophistés, and those maintained by 
Sokrates in other Platonic dialogues ; 
inferring from thence that the Sophistés 
and Politikus are not compositions of 
Plato. As between the Thestétus and 
the Sophistés, I think a stronger case 
of discrepancy might be set forth than 
he has stated; though the end of the 
former is tied to the beginning of the 
latter plainly, directly, and inten- 
tionally. But I do not in his 
inference. He concludes that the So- 
phistés is not Plato’s composition: I 
conclude, that the scope for dissident 
views and doctrine, within the long 
nal ora career and numerous dia- 
ogues of Plato, is larger than his 
commentators admit. 
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in his affirmations: he has also great negative fertility in 
starting objections: but the affirmative current does not come 
into conflict with the negative. His belief is enforced by 
rhetorical fervour, poetical illustration, and a vivid emotional 
fancy. These elements stand to him in the place of positive 
proof; and when his mind is full of them, the unsolved ob- 
jections, which he himself had stated elsewhere, vanish out 
of sight. Towards the close of his life (as we shall see in the 
Treatise De Legibus), the love of dialectic, and the taste for 
enunciating difficulties even when he could not clear them 
up, died out within him. He becomes ultra-dogmatical, 
losing even the poetical richness and fervour which had once 
marked his affirmations, and substituting in their place a 
strict and compulsory orthodoxy. 

The contrast between the philosopher and the man engaged 
Contrast be» in active life—which is so emphatically set forth in 


tween tbe 


phileropher the Thestétus'—falls in with the distinction be- 
tical states- tween Knowledge and Opinion—The Infallible and 
keen ence Chie Fallible. It helps the purpose of the dialogue, 
Opinion. — to show what knowledge is not: and it presents the 
distinction between the two on the ethical and emotional side, 
upon which Plato laid great stress. The philosopher (or man 
of Knowledge, z.e. Knowledge viewed on its subjective side) 
stands opposed to the men of sensible perception and opinion, 
not merely in regard to intellect, but in regard to disposition, 
feeling, character, and appreciation of objects. He neither 
knows nor cares about particular things or particular persons : 
all his intellectual force, and all his emotional interests, are 
engaged in the contemplation of Universals or Real Entia, 
and of the great pervading cosmical forces. He despises the 
occupations of those around him, and the actualities of life, 
like the Platonic Sokrates in the Gorgias:' assimilating 
himself as much as possible to the Gods; who have no other 
occupation (according to the Aristotelian* Ethics), except 
that of contemplating and theorising. He pursues these 
objects not with a view to any ulterior result, but because 
h Plato, Thesetét. pp. 173-176. Com- ‘ See above, chap. xxii. p. 130. 


pare Republic, v. pp. 476-477, vii. p. k Ethic. Nikomach. x. 8, p. 1178, b. 
517. 9-25. 
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the pursuit is in itself a life both of virtue and happiness; 
neither of which are to be found in the region of opinion. 
Intense interest in speculation is his prominent characteristic. 
To dwell amidst these contemplations is a self-sufficing life ; 
even without any of the aptitudes or accomplishments admired 
by the practical men. If the philosopher meddles with their 
pursuits, he is not merely found incompetent, but also incurs 
general derision ; because his incompetence becomes manifest 
even to the common-place citizens. But if they meddle with 
his speculations, they fail not less disgracefully ; though their 
failure is not appreciated by the unphilosophical spectator. 

The professors of Knowledge are thus divided by the 
strongest lines from the professors of Opinion. And opinion 
itself—The Fallible—is, in this dialogue, presented: as an 
inexplicable puzzle. You talk about true and false opinions: 
but how can false opinions be possible? and if they are not 
possible, what is the meaning of true, as applied to opinions ? 
Not only, therefore, opinion can never be screwed up to the 
dignity of knowledge—but the world of opinion itself defies 
philosophical scrutiny. It is a chaos in which there is neither 
true nor false ; in perpetual oscillation (to use the phrase of 
the Republic) between Ens and Non-Ens.! 


1 Plato, Republic, v. pp. 478-479. | macher or Steinhart. He disputes alto- 

The Thetétus is more in harmony ! gether the assumption of other Platonic 
(in reference to 3éf and émorhun) | critics, that a purely nevative result is 
with the Republic, than with the‘ unworthy of Plato; and that the nega- 
Soplistés and Politikus. In_ the ; tive apparatus is an artifice to recom- 
Politikus (p. 309 C) aAnOhs Sda werd ; mend, and a veil to conceal, some great 
BeBatéoews is placed very nearly on a | affirmative truth, which acute expositors 
par with knowledge: in the Menon! can detect and enunciute plainly 
also, the difference between the two, ; (Schleiermacher, Einleit. zum Theetét. 
though clearly declared, is softened in | p. 124seq.). Bonitz recognises the re- 
degree, pp. 97-98. sult of the Thezetétus as purely nega- 

The Alexandrine physician Hero- | tive, and vindicates the worth of it as 
philus attempted to draw, between such. Moreover, instead of denouncing 
xpdéppnois and mpdéyvwois, the same | the opinions which Plato combats, as if 
distinction as that which Plato draws | they were perverse heresies of dishonest 
betwecn 86f& and émorhun—The , pretenders, he adverts to the great diffi- 
Fallible as contrasted with the In- culty of those problems which both 
fallible. Galen shows that the dis- | Plato and Plato's opponents undertook 
tinction is untenable (Prim. Commentat. | to elucidate : and he remarks that, in 
in Hippokratis Prorrhetica, Tom. xvi. | those early days, the first attempts to 
p. 487, ed. Kiihn). explain psychological phenomena were 

Bonitz, in his Platonische Studien even more liable to error than the 
(pp. 41-78) has given an instructive | first attempts to explain  gecbaneal aa 
analysis and discussion of the Thea- ; nomena (pp. 75-77). Such recognition, 
tétus. I find more to concur with in | of the real difficulty of a problem, is 
his views, than in those of Schleier- | rare among the Platonic critics. 


i en ee 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SOPHISTES — POLITIKUS. 


THESE two dialogues are both of them announced by Plato- 
Persons and 88 forming sequel to the Theetétus. The beginning 
stances of the of the Sophistés fits on to the end of the Thesetétus : 

and the Politikus is even presented as a second part 
or continuation of the Sophistés.* In all the three, the same 


® At the beginning of the Politikus, : 
Plato makes Sokrates refer both to the | 


Thertétus and to the Sophistés (p. 
258 A). In more than one passage of 
the Politikus he even refers to the So- 
phistés directly and by name, noticing 
certain points touched in it—a thing 
very unusual with him. 
‘Plato, Politik. pp. 266 D, 284 B, 
286 C.) See also the allusion in So- 
histés (to the appearance of the younger 
krates as respondent), p. 218 B. 
Socher (in his work, Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, pp. 258-294) maintains that 
neither the Sophistés, nor the Politikus, 
nor the Parmenidés, are genuine works 
of Plato. He conceives the two dia- 
logues to be contemporary with the 
emtétus (which he holds to have 
been written by Plato), but to have 
been composed by some acute philo- 
sopher of the Meguaric school, conversant 
with the teachings of Sokrates and with 
the views of Plato, after the visit of the 
latter to Megara in the period succeed- 
sas Sn death of Sokrates (p. 268). 
ven if we grant the exclusion of 
Plato’s authorship, the hypothesis of an 
author belonging to the Megaric school 
is highly improbable: the rather, since 
many critics suppose (I think erro- 
neously) that the Megarici are among 
those attacked in the dialogue. The 
suspicion that Plato is not the author 
of Sophistés and Politikus has un- 
doubtedly more appearance of reason 
than the same das bade as a 
other dialogues—though I 


reasons altogether insufficient. Socher 
observes, justly: 1. That the two dia- 
logues are peculiar, distinguished from 
other Platonic dialogues by the pro- 
fusion of logical classification, in prac- 
tice as wel] asintheory. 2. That both, 
and especially the Sophistés, advance 
id era and conclusions discrepant 

m what we read in other Platonic 
dialogues.—But these two reasons are 
not sufficient to make me disallow them. 
I do not agree with those who require 
so much uniformity, either of matter 
or of manner, in the numerous distinct 
dialogues of Plato. I recognise a much 
wider area of admissible divergence, 

The plain announcement contained 
in the Thestétus, Sophistés, and Poli- 
tikus themselves, that the two last are 
intended as #4 to the first, is in my 
mind a proof of sameness of authorship, 
not counterbalanced by Socher’s objec- 
tions. Why should a Megaric author 
embody in his two dialogues a false 
pretence and assurance, that they are 
sequel of the Platonic Thesetétus? Why 
should so acute a writer (as Socher ad- 
mits him to be) go out of his way to 
suppress his own personality, and merge 
his fame in that of Plato? 

I make the same remark on the 
views of Suckow (Form der Plato- 
nischen Schriften, p. 87, seq., Breslau, 
1855), who admits the Sophistés to be 
a genuine work of Plato, but declares 
the Politikus to be spurious; composed 


plied to | by some fraudulent author, who wished 
nk the to give to his dialogue the false ap- 
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interlocutors are partially maintained. Thus Sokrates, Theo- 
dérus, and Thesetétus are present in all three: and Theztétus 
makes the responses, not only in the dialogue which bears his 
name, but also in the Sophistés. Both in the Sophistés and 
Politikus, however, Sokrates himself descends from the part 
of principal speaker to that of listener: it is he, indeed, who 
by his qnestion elicits the exposition, but he makes no com- 
ment either during the progress of it or at the close. In both 
the dialogues, the leading and expository function is confided 
to a new personage introduced by Theodorus :—a stranger not 
named, but announced as coming from Elea— the friend 
and companion of Parmenides and Zeno. Perhaps (remarks 
Sokrates) your friend may, without your knowledge, be a 
God under human shape; as Homer tells us that the Gods 
often go about, in the company of virtuous men, to inspect 
the good and bad behaviour of mankind. Perhaps your 
friend may be a sort of cross-examining God, coming to test 
and expose our feebleness in argument. No (replies Theo- 


pearance of being a continuation of the 
Sophistés: he admits (p. 98) that it 
must be a deliberate deceit, if the Poli- 
tikus be really the work of a different 
author from the Sophistés; for identity 
of authorship is distinctly affirmed in it. 

Suckow gives two reasons for be- 
lieving that the Politikus is not by 
Plato:—1. That the doctrines respect- 
ing government are different from those 
of the Republic, and the cosmology of 
the long mythe which it includes dif- 
ferent from the cosmology of the ‘Ti- 
meus. These are reasons similar to 
those advanced by Socher, and (in my 
judgment) insufficient reasons. 2Z.That 
Aristotle, in a ge of the Politica 
(iv. 2, p. 1289, b. 5) alludes to an 
opinion, which is found in the Poli- 
tikus, in the following terms: 43n pév 
oly tis dxepivaro nal ray xpérepoy 
ofrws, &c. Suckow maintains t 
Aristotle could never have alluded to 
Plato in these terms, and that he must 
have believed the Politikus to be com- 
posed by some one else. But I think 
this inference is not justified by the 
premisses. It is noway impossible that 
Aristotle might allude to Plato some- 
times in this vague and general way: 


e 
and I think that he has done so in 
other passages of the sume treatise (vii. 
2, 1324, a. 29—vii. 7, p. 1327, b. 37). 

Ueberweg (Aechtheit der Platen. 
Schrift. p. 162, seq.) combats with 
much force the views of Suckow. It 
would be rash to build so much nega- 
tive inference upon 8 loose phrase of 
Aristotle. That he should have spoken 
of Plato in this manner is much 
more probable, or much less improbable, 
than the counter-supposition, that the 
author of a striking and comprehensive 
dialogue, such as the Politikus, should 
have committed a fraud for the p 
of fastening his composition on Plato, 
and thus abnegating all fame for 
himself. 


The explicit affirmation of the Poli- 
tikus itself ought to be believed, in my 
judgment, unless it can be refuted by 
greater negative ean than any 
which Socher and Suckow produce. 

I do not here repeat, what I have 
endeavoured to justify in an earlier 


-chapter of this work, the confidence 


which I feel in the canon of Thrasyllus ; 
a confidence which it requires stronger 
arguments than those of these two 
critics to overthrow. 
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dorus) that is not his character. He is less given to dispute 
than his companions. He is far from being a God, but he is 
a divine man: for I call all true philosophers divine.® 

This Eleate performa the whole task. of exposition, by 
putting questions to Theetétus, in the Sophistés—to the 
younger Sokrates in the Politikus. Since the true Sokrates is 
merely listener in both dialogues, Plato provides for him an 
additional thread of connection with both ; by remarking that 
the youthful Sokrates is his namesake, and that Theztétus 
resembles him in flat nose and physiognomy.° 

Though Plato himself plainly designates the Sophistés as 
Relation of aN intended sequel to the Theztétus, yet the method 
lugues tothe Of the two is altogether different, and in a certain 
fheetetus “gense even opposite. In the Thestétus, Sokrates 
extracts answers from the full and pregnant mind of that 
youthful respondent: he himself professes to teach nothing, 
but only to canvass every successive hypothesis elicited from 
his companion. But the Eleate is presented to us in the 
most imposing terms, as a thoroughly accomplished philo- 
sopher: coming with doctrines established in his mind,‘ and 
already practised in the task of exposition which Sokrates 
entreats him to undertake. He is, from beginning to end, 
affirmative and dogmatical: and if he declines to proceed 
by continuous lecture, this is only because he is somewhat 
ashamed to appropriate all the talk to himself.¢ He therefore 
prefers to accept Thestétus as respondent. But Theeetétus 1s 
no longer pregnant, as in the preceding dialogue. He can do 
no more than give answers signifying assent and dissent, 
which merely serve to break and diversify the exposition. In 
fact, the dialogue in the Sophistés and Polifikus is assimilated 
by Plato himself,’ not to that in the Thestétus, but to that 


b Plato, Sophist. p. 216 B-C. ; he is only present as a listener—not 

¢ Plato, Polit. p. 257 b. { to the first half, in which he takes an 

4 Plato, Sophistés, p. 217 B. éwrel d:a- active part. Compare the Parmenidés, 
xynkoeva: yé gnow ixavas mal ox p.137C. In this last-mentioned dia- 
&uvnuovervy. | logue, Sokrates (then a youth) and 

e Plato, Soph. pp. 216-217. Aristotelés are the parallel of ‘Thex- 

f Pluto, Sophist. p.217C. The words tétus and the younger Sokrates in the 
of Sokrates slow that he alludes to the Sophistés and Politikus. (See p. 135 
last half of the Parmenidés, in which | D.; 
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in the last half of the Parmenidés; wherein Aristotelés the 
respondent answers little more than Ay or No, to leading 
questions from the interrogator. 

In noticing the circumlocutory character, and multiplied 
negative criticism, of the Thestétus, without any Plato de- | 
ultimate profit realised in the form of positive result Sie oer 
—I remarked, that Plato appreciated dialogues, not 


minister a 


lesson in 
merely as the road to a conclusion, but for the lvsical me- 
iscipli 7 special ques- 
mental discipline and suggestive influence of the specie! que 
1 ifvi : being subor- 
tentative and verifying process. It was his purpose Dingsr. 
to create in his hearers a disposition to prosecute P™P* 


philosophical research of their own, and at the same time 
to strengthen their ability of doing so with effect. This 
remark is confirmed by the two dialogues now before us, 
wherein Plato defends himself against reproaches seemingly 
made to him at the times “To what does all this tend ? 
Why do you stray so widely from your professed topic ? 
Could you not have reached this point by a shorter road ?” 
He replies by distinctly proclaiming—That the process, with 
its improving influence on the mind, stands first in his 
thoughts—the direct conclusion of the enquiry, only second : 
That the special topic which he discusses, though in itself 
important, is nevertheless chosen principally with a view to 
its effect in communicating general method and dialectic 
aptitude: just as a schoolmaster, when he gives out to his 
pupils a word to be spelt, looks mainly, not to their exactness 
in spelling that particular word, but to their command of 
good spelling generally." To form inquisitive, testing minds, 
fond of philosophical debate as a pursuit, and looking at 
opinions on the negative as well as on the positive side, is 
the first object in most of Plato’s dialogues: to teach positive 
truth, is only a secondary object. 

Both the Sophistés and the Politikus are lessons and 


& Plato, Politikus, pp. 283 B, 286- 
287. 
» Plato, Politikus, p. 285 D. 


Hev.—Tl 3 ad; viv nu 7 wep) rod 
mwoAitixou Carnot even’ avtod robrou 
mwpoBeBAnras padrdAov } Tov wep) wdyra 
Siadextixwr épors ylyver@as ; 

Néos 2wxp.—Kal rovro S7Aov Bri 


Tov wept wdyTa. 

Again p. 286 D. rd 8 ad mpbs rhy 
Tov mpoBAnbévros Chrno, os &y gore 
kal rdxiora eBpoimer, Sevtepov GAA’ ob 
mpa@rov & Adyos ayawGy wapayyeAAct, 
WOAv Be pdAcora Kal mpwroy Thy péBodov 
abrhy Timay, rou nar’ efdn Buvardy elva 
Siaipetv, &e. 
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specimens of that process which the logical manuals recognise 
Methoa of Under the names—Definition and Division. What 
Migiceand i8 & Sophist ? What is a politician or statesman ? 
Division. What is a philosopher? In the first place—Are 
the three really distinct characters ?. for this may seem doubt- 
ful: since the true philosopher, in his visits of inspection 
from city to city, is constantly misconceived by an ignorant 
public, and confounded with the other two.! The Eleate replies 
that the three are distinct. Then what is the characteristic 
function of each? How is he distinguished from other persons 
or other things? To what class or classes does each belong: 
and what is the specific character belonging to the class, so 
as to mark its place in the scheme descending by successive 
logical subdivision from the highest genus down to particu. 
lars? What other professions or occupations are there ana- 
logous to those of Sophist and Statesman, so as to afford. an 
illustrative comparison? What is there in like manner 
capable of serving as illustrative contrast ? 

Such are the problems which it is the direct purpose of the 
Bokrates tries tWO dialogues before us to solve. But a large pro- 
ton otibis portion of both is occupied by matters bearing only 


meth 


upon a vale valgr indirectly upon the solution. The process of logical 
a he to subdivision, or the formation of classes in subordi- 
and dedue- nation to each other, can be exhibited just as plainly 
Angler. Sa in application to an ordinary craft or profession, as 
shore lim. to one of grave importance. The Eleate Stranger 
division. -_ even affirms that the former case will be simpler, 
and will serve as explanatory introduction to the latter.* 
He therefore selects the craft of an angler, for which to find 
a place in logical classification. Does not an angler belong 
to the general class—men of art or craft? He is not.a mere 
artless, non-professional, private man. This being so, we 
must distribute the class Arts—Artists, into two subordinate 
classes: Artists who construct or put together some new sub- 
stance or compound—Artists who construct nothing new, but 
are employed in getting, or keeping, or employing, substances 
already made. Thus the class Artists is bisected into Con- 


' Plato, Sovhist. p. 216 E. k Plato, Sopb. p. 218 E. 
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structive—Acquisitive. The angler constructs nothing: he 
belongs to the acquisitive branch. We now bisect this latter 
branch. Acquirers either obtain by consent, or appropriate 
without consent. Now the angler is one of the last-men- 
tioned class: which is again bisected into two sub-classes, 
according as the appropriation is by force or stratagem— 
Fighters and Hunters. The angler is a hunter: but many 
other persons are hunters also, from whom he must be dis- 
tinguished. Hunters are therefore divided into, Those who 
hunt inanimate things (such as divers for sponges, &c.), and 
Those who hunt living things or animals, including of course 
the angler among them. The hunters of animals are distin- 
guished into hunters of walking animals, and hunters of 
swimming animals. Of the swimming animals some are in 
air, others in water ;! hence we get two classes, Bird-Hunters, 
and Fish-Hunters; to the last of whom the angler’ belongs. 
The fish-hunters (or fishermen) again are bisected into two 
classes, according as they employ nets, or striking instruments 
of one kind or another, such as tridents, &c. Of the striking 
fishermen there are two sorts: those who do their work at 
night by torch-light, and those who work by day. All these 
day-fishermen, including among them the angler, use instru- 
ments with hooks at the end. But we must still make one 
bisection more. Some of them employ tridents, with which 
they strike from above .downwards at the fishes, upon any 
part of the body which may present itself: others use hooks, 
rods, and lines, which they contrive to attach to the jaws of 
the fish, and thereby draw him from below upward.” This is 
the special characteristic of the angler.. We have now a class 
comprehending the anglers alone, so that no farther sub- 
division is required. We have obtained not merely the name 
of the angler, but also the rational explanation of the function 
to which the name is attached." 


' Plato, hist. p. 220 A. Nev-; ™ Plato, Sophist. pp. 219-221. 

OTIKOU hy oe pey wrnvdy pidroy dpw- » Plato, Sophist. p. 221 A. 

bev, Td BE Evudpoyr. Nav &pa THs eae pdvov 
It deserves notice that Plato hero | rovopa, &dAAG kal rdv Adbyow wept abrd 

considers the air as a fluid in which | rodpyor, elAfpapev xavas. 

birds swim. 
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This is the first specimen which Plato gives of a systematic 
Sach lesson Classification descending, by successive steps of bi- 
i iiestion furcation, through many subordinations of genera 
teeta and species, each founded on a real and proclaimed 
Notructive, distinction—and ending at last in an infima species. 
wenceisihen He repeats the like process in regard to the Sophist, 
*xisted. the Statesman, and other professions to which he 
compares the one or the other: but it will suffice to have 
given one specimen of his method. If we transport ourselves 
back to his time, I think that such a view of the principles of 
classification implies a new and valuable turn of thought. 
There existed then no treatises on logic; no idea of logic as 
a scheme of mental procedure; no sciences out of which it 
was possible to abstract the conception of a regular method 
more or less diversified. On no subject was there any mass 
of facts or details collected, large enough to demand some 
regular system for the purpose of arranging and rendering 
them intelligible. Classification to a certain extent is of ne- 
cessity involved, consciously or unconsciously, in the use of — 
general terms. But the process itself had never been made 
a subject of distinct consciousness or reflection to any one, 
(as far as our knowledge reaches) in the time of Plato. No 
one had yet looked at it as a process natural indeed to the 
human intellect, up to a certain point and in a loose manner— 
but capable both of great extension ,and great improvement, 
and requiring especial study, with an end deliberately set 
before the mind, in order that it might be employed with 
advantage to regularise and render intelligible even common 
and well-known facts. To determine a series of descending 
classes, with class-names, each connoting some assignable cha- 
racteristic—to distribute the whole of each class between two 
correlative sub-classes, to compare the different ways in which 
this could be done, and to select such membra condividentia as 
were most suitable for the purpose—this was in the time of 
Plato an important novelty. We know from Xenophon? that 
Sokrates considered Dialectic to be founded, both etymo- 


° Xenop. Memor. iv. 
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logically and really, upon the distribution of particular things 
into genera or classes. But we find little or no intentional 
illustration of this process in any of the conversations of the 
Xenophontic Sokrates: and we are farther struck by the fact 
that Plato, in the two dialogues which we are here consider- 
ing, assigns all the remarks on the process of classification, 
not to Sokrates himself, but-to the nameless Eleatic Stranger. 

After giving the generic deduction of the angler from the 
comprehensive idea of Art, distributed into two sec- 54,46. 
tions, constructive and acquisitive, Plato proceeds gprs ae 
to notice the analogy between the Sophist and an (ar %iiter. 
angler: after which he deduces the Sophist also g°nriy”° 
from the acquisitive section of art. The Sophist is Sciiviaes 
an angler for rich young men.? To find his place sare a 
in the preceding descending series, we must take °° %*™ 
our departure from the bisection—hunters of walking ani- 
mals, hunters of swimming animals. The Sophist is a hunter 
of walking animals: which may be divided into two classes, 
wild and.tame. The Sophist hunts a species of tame ani- 
mals—men. Hunters of tame animals are bisected into such 
as hunt by violent means (robbers, enslavers, despots, &c.),4 
and such as hunt by persuasive means. Of the hunters by 
means of persuasion there are two kinds: those who hunt the 
public, and those who hunt individuals. The latter again 
may be divided into two classes: those who hunt to their own 
loss, by means of presents, such as lovers, &c., and those who 
hunt with a view to their own profit. To this latter class 
belongs the Sophist: pretending to associate with others for 
the sake of virtue, but really looking to his own profit.” 

Again, we may find the Sophist by descending through 
a different string of subordinate classes from the genus— 

P Plato, Sophist. p. 222. 

a Plato, Sophist. p. 222 C. 

It illustrates the sentiment of Plato’s 
age respecting classification, when we 
see the great diversity of particulars 
which he himself, here as well as else- 


where, ranks under the general name 
Ohpa, hunting—Ofpa yap xayrord r+ 


823-824, and the Euthydémus, p. 290 B. 
He includes both orparyyuch and 


mpaypa orl, wepieidnupevoy dvduari 
vuy oxeddy évi, Plato, Legg. viii. 822- 


krates and Kritobulus, i ii. b. 29. 
® Plato, Sopbist. p. 223. 
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Acquisitive Art. The professors of this latter may be 
The Sophis, bisected into two sorts—hunters and exchangers. 
jraoed down ~Exchangers are of two sorts—givers and sellers. 
same ys Sellers again sell either their own productions, or 
cundinggab- the productions of others. Those who sell the pro- 
“ivision. —_ ductions of others are either fixed residents in one 
city, or hawkers travelling about from city to city. Hawkers 
again carry about for sale either merchandise for the body, 
or merchandise for the mind, such as music, poetry, painting, 
exhibitions of jugglery, learning, and intellectual accomplish- 
ments, and so forth. These latter (hawkers for the mind) 
may be divided into two sorts: those who go about teaching, 
for money, arts and literary accomplishments—and those who 
go about teaching virtue for money. They who go about 
teaching virtue for money are the Sophists.* Or indeed if 
they sell virtue and knowledge for money, they are not the 
less Sophists—whether they buy what they sell from others, 
or prepare it for themselves—whether they remain in one 
city or become itinerant. 

A third series of subordinate classes will also bring us down 
Also, bya {rom the genus—Acquzsitive Art—down to the infima 
dae species—Sophist. In determining the class-place of 
the angler, we recognised a bisection of acquisitive art into 
acquirers by exchange, or mutual consent—and acquirers by 
appropriation, or without consent.t These latter we divided 
according as they employed either force or stratagem: con- 
tenders and hunters. We then proceeded to bisect the class 
hunters, leaving the contenders without farther notice. Now 
let us take up the class contenders. It may be divided into 
two: competitors for a set prize (pecuniary or honorary), and 
fighters. The fighters go to work either body against body, 
violently—or tongue against tongue, as arguers. These 
arguers again fall into two classes: the pleaders, who make 
long speeches, about just or unjust, before the public assem- 
bly and dikastery: and the dialogists, who meet each other 
in short question and answer. The dialogists again are di- 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 224. t Plato, Sophist. p. 219 E. 
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vided into two: the private, untrained antagonists, quarrelling 
with each other about the particular affairs of life—(who form 
a species by themselves, since characteristic attributes may 
be assigned to them; though these attributes are too petty 
and too indefinite to have ever received a name in common 
language, or to deserve a name from us")—and the trained 
practitioners or wranglers, who dispute not about particular 
incidents, but about just and unjust in general, and other 
general matters.* Of wranglers again there are two sorts: 
the prosers, who follow the pursuit from spontaneous taste 
and attachment, not only without hope of gain, but to the 
detriment of their private affairs, incurring loss themselves, 
and wearying or bothering their hearers: and those who make 
money by such private dialogues. This last sort of wrangler 
is the Sophist.’ 

There is yet another road of class-distribution which will 
bring us down to the Sophist. A great number of The sopbist 
common arts (carding wool, straining through a steer 
sieve, &c.) have, in common, the general attribute separating or 
of separating matters confounded in a heap. Of ing ar 
separation there are two sorts: you may separate like from 
like (this has no established name)—or better from worse, 
which is called purification. Purification is of two sorts: 
either of body or of mind. In regard to body, the purifying 
agents are very multifarious, comprising not only men and 
animals, but also inanimate things: and thus including many | 
varieties which in common estimation are mean, trivial, re- 
pulsive, or ludicrous. But all these various sentiments (ob- 
serves Plato) we must disregard. We must follow out a real 


« Plato, Sophist. p. 225 C. 

Hévos.—Tov 3¢ ayrivoyixod, Td pey 
Scov wept Ta EvpBodraia augioBnretra 
piv, ein 32 Kal drexvas wep) abrd 
apdrrerai,—ravra Oeréov pty el- 


Sos, ewelwep abrd d:éyveonev ds erepoy | nam 


by & Adyos: rap exwvuplas 008’ ord 
tay tuxpocGey Eruxev, otre viv dg’ 
huey ruxew gov. 
@eartnrT.—'AANOH KaTd yap o mee 
xpd Alay nal ravtosana Sujpnra. 
These words illustrato Plato’s view 
of an elSos or species, Any distinguish- 


able attributes, however petty, and 
however multifarious, might be taken 
to form @ species upon; but if they 
were petty and multifarious, there was 
no advantage in bestowing a specific 


e. 
® Plato, Sophist. p. 225 D. 

Td 3é ye Evrexvoy, nal wept Sinalwy 
atréyv nal adixwv nal xwepl tov 
kAAwy BAwsS &ugicBnrouy, ae obn 
eporixdy ad Adyew clOlopeda ; 

Y Plato, Sophist. p. 225 E. 
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analogy wherever it leads us, and recognise a logical affinity 
wherever we find one; whether the circumstances brought 
together be vile or venerable, or some of them vile and some 
venerable, in the eyes of mankind. Our sole purpose is to 
improve our intelligence. With that view, all particulars are 
of equal value in our eyes, provided only they exhibit that 
real likeness which legitimates them as members of the same 
class—purifiers of body: the correlate of that other class 
which we now proceed to study—purifiers of mind.* 

This precept (repeated by Plato also in the Politikus) re- 
specting the principles of classification, deserves 
notice. It protests against, and seeks to modify, 


In a logical 
classification, 
low and vul- 


gar items de- ong of the ordinary turns in the associating prin- 

much atten ciples of the human mind. With unreflecting men, 

flot between Classification is often emotional rather than intel- 

sd ecient lectual. The groups of objects thrown together in 
cation. 


such minds, and conceived in immediate association, 
are such as suggest the same or kindred emotions: pleasure or 
pain, love or hatred, hope or fear, admiration, contempt, dis- 
gust, jealousy, ridicule. Community of emotion is a stronger 
bond of association between different objects, than community 
in any attribute not immediately interesting to the emotions, 
and appreciable only intellectually. Thus objects which have 


* Plato, Sophist. pp. 226-227. 

TH TaV Adyov eddy oHOyyLOTIKTs 
® dappaxoroclas oddity Frrov ob8é TT 
paAAov tuyxdves pérov, ef Td pey 
opuiucpa, Td 88 péyara Huas wpere? 
xabaipovy. Tov xthoacOar va 
ZveKey VOUY TAT@Y TEXYAYT 
Evyyeves cal rd wh Evyyeves 
KATGVOEIY WEtpwhevy, Tig 
wpos rotrto ¢€f loov xdoas, 
wal Odrepa Tey érépwy xara try dpuoid- 
ante ovdey iyyetras yeAodrepa, gem d- 
repov 8é re rdy Bia orpatn- 
yinis h POerpiorings SnrAovw 
Ta OnpeuvTixyny ov8€y vevd- 
piney, GAN ws Td TOAD xauwd- 
Tepoyv. Kal 37 nal viv, Srep Hpou, rf 
mpocepotpev Svona tuuxdoas duvdues, 
Boa: capa efre EuWvxoy elre bvyov 
ciAfxact xabalperw, ovdty abty diolce, 
woidy Te AexOev edaperéotarov elvat 

e: pdvoy exétm xwpls tay 


THS Wuxns nabdpcewy xdyra tuvdicay 
8aa RAAO Tt xabalpe:. To maintain the 
equal scientific position of orparn yin?) 
and PGe:piorix?), a8 two different species 
under the genus @npevtix?}, is a strong 
illustration. 

Compare also Plato, Politikus, p, 
266 D. 

A similar admonition is addressed 
(in the Parmenidés, p. 130 D) by the 
old Parmenides to the youthful So- 
krates, when the latter cannot bring 
himsclf to admit that there exist ¢%37 
or Forms of vulgar and repulsivo 
objects, such as Oplé and wyAos. Neéos 
yap el eri, xal ofxw cot dyrelAnwras 
pirdocogla ds Er: avTiAhwerat nar’ eury 
Sdtay, Bre obdtv abray aripdoetss vow 
S &i xpos avOpéxwy &roBAdres ddtas 
3: THY HAcKlay. 

See above ch. xxvi. p. 269, in my 
review of the Parmcnidés. 
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nothing else in common, except appeal to the same earnest 
emotion, will often be called by the same general name, and 
will be constituted members of the same class, To attend to 
attributes in any other point of view than in reference to the 
amount and kind of emotion which they excite, is a process 
uncongenial to ordinary taste: moreover, if any one brings 
together, in the same wording, objects really similar, but ex- 
citing opposite and contradictory emotions, he usually pro- 
vokes either disgust or ridicule. All generalizations, and all 
general terms connoting them, are results brought together 
by association and comparison of particulars somehow resem- 
bling. But if we look at the process of association in an un- 
reflecting person, the resemblances which it fastens upon will 
be often emotional, not intellectual: and the generalizations 
founded upon such resemblances will be emotional also. 

It is against this natural propensity that Plato here enters 
his protest, in the name of intellect and science. For the 
purpose of obtaining a classification founded on real, intrinsic 
affinities, we must exclude all reference to the emotions: we 
must take no account whether a thing be pleasing or hateful, 
sublime or mean:* we must bring ourselves to rank objects 
useful or grand in the same logical compartment with objects 
Socher, and maintains that both dia- 


logues are the work of Plato. Yet he 
agrees to a certain extent in Socher’s 


® Compare Politikus, p. 266 D ; Par- 
menidés, p. 180 E. 
We see that Plato has thus both an- 


ticipated and replied to the objection 
of Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, 
pp. 260-262), who is displeased with 
the minuteness of this classification, 
and with the vulgar objects to which 
it is applied. Socher contends that 
this is unworthy of Plato, and that it 
was peculiar to the subtle Megaric 
philosophers. 

I think, on the contrary, that the 
purpose of illustrating the process of 
classification was not unworthy of 
Plato; that it was not unnatural to 
do this by allusion to vulgar trades or 
handicratt, at a time when no scientific 
survey of physical facta had been 
attempted; that the allusion to such 
vulgar trades is quite in the manner 
of Plato, and of Sokrates before him. 

Stallbaum, in his elaborate Prolego- 
mena both to the Sophistés and to 
the Politikus, rejocts the conclusion of 


premisses, He thinks that minuteness 
and over-refinement in classification 
were peculiarities of the Megaric phi- 
chet al and that Plato intentionally 
pushes the classification into an ex- 
treme subtlety and minuteness, in order 
to parody their proceedings and turn 
them into ridicule. (Proleg. ad Sophist. 
pp. 32-36, ad Politic. pp. 54-55.) 

But how do Socher and Stallbaum 
know that this extreme minuteness of 
subdivision into classes was a charao- 
teristic of the Megaric philosophers ? 
Neither of them produce any proof of 
it. Indeed Stallbaum himeelf says, 
most truly 5) “‘Que de Megari- 
corum arte dialectic&é accepimus, sane 
quam sunt paucissima.”” He might 
have added, that the little which we do 
hear about their dialectic, is rather 
adverse to this supposed minuteness 
of positive classification, than conso- 
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hurtful or ludicrous. We must examine only whether the 
resemblance is true and real, justifying itself to the com- 
paring intellect: and whether the class-term chosen be such as 
to comprise all these resemblances, holding them apart (wovov 
éyéTw ywpis) from the correlative and opposing class.» 

After these just remarks on classification generally, the 


The purifier 
—a species 
under the 
genus discri- 
miuator— 
separates 
geod from 
evil. Evil 
if of two 
sorts; the 
worst sort Is, 
Ignorance 
mistaking 
itself for 
knowledge. 


Eleate pursues the subdivision of his own theme. 
To purify the mind is to get rid of the evil, and 
retain or improve the good. Now evil is of two 
sorts—disease (injustice, intemperance, cowardice, 
&c.) and ignorance. Disease, which in the body is 
dealt with by the physician, is in the mind dealt 
with by the judicial tribunal: ignorance (corres- 
ponding to ugliness, awkwardness, disability, in the 


body, which it is the business of the gymnastic trainer to 
correct) falls under the treatment of the teacher or in- 


nant with it. What we hear is, that, 
jout his own descending series of parti- 


they were extremely acute and subtle 
in contentious disputations—able as- 
sailants of the ition of a logical 
opponent. But this talent has nothing 
to do with minuteness of positive classi- 
fication; and is even indicative of a 
different turn of mind. Morcover, 
we hear about Eukleides, the chief of 
the Megaric school, that he enlarged 
the signification of the Summum Genus 
of Parmenides—the “Ev xat May. Eu- 
kleides called it Unum, Bonum, Simile 
et Idem Semper, Deus, &c. But we 
do not hear that Eukleides acknow- 
ledged a series of subordinate Genera 
or Species, expanding by logical pro- 
cession below this primary Unum, As 
far as we can judge, this seems to have 
been wanting in his philosophy. Yet 
it is exactly these subordinate Genera 
or Specics, which the Platonic Sophistés 
and Politikus supply in abundance, and 
even excess, conformably to the precept 
laid down by Plato in the Philébus 
(p. 14). The words of the Sophistés 
(p. 216 D) rather indicate that the 
Eleatic Stranger is declared nof to 

ss the character and attributes of 

egaric disputation. 

b Though the advice here given by 
Plato about the principles of classifica- 
tion is very judicious, yet he has him- 
self in this samo dialogue sct an ecx- 


(Sophist. p. 231 A-B.) In following 


tions, he finds that the Sophist corres- 
ponds with the great mental purifier— 
the person who applies the Elenchus, 
or cross-examining test, to youthful 
minds, so as to clear out that false per- 
suasion of knowledge which is the 
great bar to all improvement. But 
though brought by his own process 
to this point, Plato shrinks from ad- 
mitting it. His dislike towards the 
Sophist will not allow him. “ The 
Sophist is indeed ’ (he says) “‘ very like to 
this grand educator; but so also a wolf 
is very like to a dog—the most savage of 
animals to the most gentle. We must 
always be extremely careful about these 
likenesses: the whole body of them are 
most slippery. Still we cannot help 
admitting the Sophist to represent this 
pea ph process—that is, the high 
and true bred Sophist.” 

It will be seen that Plato’s remark 
here about duo:dryres contradicts what 
he had himself said before (p. 227 B.) 
The reluctance to rank dog and wolf 
together, in the same class, is an exact 
specimen of that very mistake which he 
had been just pointing out for correc- 
tion. The scientitic resemblance be- 
tween the two animals is very close; 
but the antithesis of sentiment, felt by 
men towards the one and the other, is 


ample of repugnance to act upon it. extreme, 
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structor.© Ignorance again may be distributed into two 
heads: one, though special, being so grave as to counter- 
balance all the rest, and requiring to be set apart by itself— 
that is, ignorance accompanied with the false persuasion of 
knowledge. 

To meet this special and gravest case of ignorance, we 
must recognise a special division of the art of in- Exhortation 


is useless 


struction or education. Exhortation, which is the against this 


° : . worst mode 
common mode of instruction, and which was em- of evil. 
° . e, Cross-exa- 
ployed by our forefathers universally, is of no avail mination, the 
° ‘ ‘ R shock of the 
against this false persuasion of knowledge: which Etenchus, © 
must be 
can only be approached and cured by the Elenchus, eUant 8 
or philosophical cross-examination. So long as a Thisis the 


sovereign 


man believes himself to be wise, you may lecture pwiter. 
for ever without making impression upon him; you do no 
good by supplying food when the stomach is sick. LBut the 
examiner, questioning him upon those subjects which he pro- 
fesses to know, soon entangles him in contradictions with 
himself, making him feel with shame and humiliation his 
own real ignorance. After having been thus disabused—a 
painful but indispensable process, not to be accomplished 
except by the Elenchus—his mind becomes open and teach- 
able, so that positive instruction may be communicated to him 
with profit. The Elenchus is the grand and sovereign purifi- 
cation: whoever has not been subjected to it, were he even 
the Great King, is impure, unschooled, and incompetent for 
genuine happiness.° 

This cross-examining and disabusing process, brought to 
bear upon the false persuasion of knowledge and he apptica- 
forming the only antidote to it, is the business of Senchus 's 
the Sophist looked at on its best side But Plato the Sophist 


will not allow the Elenchus, the great Sokratic ac- its best side. 


complishment and mission, to be shared by the cts tally 


¢ Plato, Sophist. pp. 228-229. f Plato, Sophist. p. 231 B. rijs 3¢ 
¢ Plat. Soph. p. 229 C. ’Ayvolas 3 | wa:deurixjs 6 wep “e udrasoy Sotoco- 
obv péya ee por Soxm Kai xadrerdy | play yryvduevos tAeyxos ey TE viv Adyyp 
apwpiopévoy Spay eldos, wact Tots BA- | wapahaveyt: pndev > nuiy elvas 
Dots avris aytlorapov wépeot, Td pi) | AcyécOw wAhy Wy yéver yervala ao- 
care:dé7a Ti, Soxeiy eldévas. pioriKh. 


© Plato, Sophist. p. 230 D-E. 
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pelt Sophists: and he finds or makes a subtle distinction 
carte ai. keep them off. The Sophist (so the Eleate pro- 
puie about ceeds) is a disputant, and teaches all his youthful 
cre Palms pupils to dispute about every thing as if they knew 
for truth. 


it—about religion, astronomy, philosophy, artslaws, 
politics, and every thing else. He teaches them to argue in 
each department against the men of special science: he 
creates a belief in the minds of others that he really knows all 
those different subjects, respecting which he is able to argue 
and cross-examine successfully: he thus both possesses, and 
imparts to his pupils, a seeming knowledge, an imitation and 
pretence of reality. He is a sort of juggler: an imitator who 
palms off upon persons what appears like reality, when seen 
from a distance, but what is seen to be not like reality when 
contemplated closely.® 
Here however (continues Plato) we are involved in a difii- 
Doubt started culty. How can a thing appear to be what it is 
by the Eleate. ° ° 
owcantt not? How can a man who opines or affirms, opine 
either to or affirm falsely—that is, opine or affirm the thing 
speak falsely? that is not? ‘To admit this, we must assume the 
thing that is not (or Non-Ens, Nothing) to have a real exist- 
ence. Such an assumption involves great and often debated 
difficulties. It has been pronounced by Parmenides altogether 


inadmissible.’ 


€ Plato, Sophist. pp. 232-233 CO, 
235 A. Sokrates tells us in the Pla- 
tonic Apology (p. 23 A) that this was 
the exact effect which his own cross- 


examination produced upon the hearers: 


thev sup him to be wise on those 
topics on which he exposed ignorance 
in others. The Memorabilia of Xeno- 
phon exhibit the same impression as 
made by the conversation of Sokrates, 
even when he talked with artisans on 
their own arts. Sokrates indeed pro- 
fessed not to teach any one—and he 
certainly took no fee for teaching. But 
we see plainly that this disclaimer im- 
posed upon no one; that he did teach, 
though gratuitously; and that what he 
taught was, the art of cross-examination 
and dispute. We learn this not merely 
from his enemy, Aristophanes, and from 
the proceedings of his opponents, Kritias 


and Charikles (Xenop. Memor. i. 2), 
but also from his own statement in the 
Platonic Apology (pp. 23 C, 37 E, 39 B), 
and from language of Plato and 
Xenophon throughout. Plato is here 
puzzled to make out a clear line of 
distinction between the Elenchus of 
Sokrates, and the disputatious argu- 
ments of those Sophists whom he calls 
Eristic—a name deserved quite as much 
by Sokrates as by any of them. Plato 
here accuses the Sophists of talking 
upon a t many su ree which they 
did not know, and teaching their pupils 
to do the same. This is exactly what 
Sokrates his life in doing, and 
what he did better than any one—on 
the negative side. 

b Plato, Soph. pp. 235-236. 

1 Plato, Sophist. pp. 236-237. 

adyta taurd dor: perra dsroplas de} 
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We have already seen that Plato discussed this same ques- 
tion in the Theaetétus, and that after trying and rejecting 
many successive hypotheses to show how false supposition, or 
false affirmation, might be explained as possible, by a theory 
involving no contradiction, he left the question unsolved. 
He now resumes it at great length. It occupies more than 
half* the dialogue. Near the close, but only then, he reverts 
to the definition of the Sophist. 

First, the Eleate states the opinion which perplexes him, 
and which he is anxious either to refute or to ex- 
plain away. (Unfortunately, we have no statement 
of the opinion, nor of the grounds on which it was 
held, from those who actually held it.) Non-Ens, or 
Nothing, is not the name of any existing thing, or of any 
Something. But every one who speaks must speak some- 
thing: therefore if you try to speak of Non-Ens, you are 
trying to speak nothing—which is equivalent to not speaking 
at all! Moreover, to every Something, you can add some- 
thing farther: but to Non-Ens, or Nothing, you cannot add 
any thing. (Non-Entis nulla sunt preedicata.) Now Number 
is something, or included among the Entia: you cannot there- 
fore apply number, either singular or plural, to Non-Ens: and 
inasmuch as every thing conceived or described must be 
either one or many, it is impossible either to conceive or 
describe Non-Ens. You cannot speak of it without falling 
into a contradiction.™ 

When therefore we characterise the Sophist as one who 
builds up phantasms for realities—who presents to 
us what is not, as being like to what zs, and as a 
false substitute for what 7z—he will ask us what we 


He pursues 
the investi- 
gation of this 
problem by a 
series of 
questions, 


The Sophist 
will reject 
our definition 
and escape, 
by affirming 


dv rq xpdcbev xpdvp xal viv. “Orws 


through : in Republic (v. p. 478 B-C) 
yap cixdvra xph pevd7 Acyew h 80tdCew i 


we find Sokrates advancing a similar 


Syrws elvai, wal rovro pbeytduevoy 
évarrwdroyle wh tuvéxecOa:, rayrdract 
xarerdy. Terddunncey 5 Adyos obros 
brodécOa rd ph dv elva Weidos yap 
ob by BAAws eylyvero By. 

k From p. 236 D to p. 264 D. 

! Plato, Sophist. p. 237. The Eleate 
here recites this opinion, not as his 
own but as entertained by others, and 
as one which he did not clearly see 


doctrine as his own. So in the Kraty- 
lus, where this same topic is brought 
under discussion (pp. 429 D, 430 A), 
Kratylus is represented as contending 
that false propositions were impossible ; 
that propositions, improperly called 
false, were in reality combinations of 
sounds without any meaning, like the 
strokes on a bell. 
™ Plato, Sophist. pp. 288-239. 
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that to speak mean? If, to illustrate our meaning, we point to 


posible. He images of things in mirrors or clear water, he will 


will require 


ustomake pretend to be blind, and will refuse the evidence of 


out a rational . : . 
theory, ex- gense: he will require us to make out a rational 


lainin 

jon ba theory explaining Non-Ens or Nothing.” But when 
we try to do this, we contradict ourselves. A phantasm is 
that which, not being a true counterpart of reality, is yet so 
like it as to be mistaken for reality. Quatenus phantasm, it 
is Ens: guatenus reality, it is Non-Ens: thus the same thing 
is both Ens, and Non-Ens: which we declared before to be 
impossible.° When therefore we accuse the Sophist of passing 
off phantasms for realities, we suppose falsely: we suppose 
matters not existing, or contrary to those which exist: we 
suppose the existent not to exist, or the non-existent to exist. 
But this assumes as done what cannot be done: since we 
have admitted more than once that Non-Ens can neither be 
described in language by itself, nor joined on in any manner 
to Ens.? 

Stating the case in this manner, we find that to suppose 
falsely, or affirm falsely, is a contradiction. But there is yet 
another possible way out of the difficulty (the Eleate con- 
tinues). 

Let us turn for a moment (he says) from Non-Ens to Ens. 
The Eleate Lhe various physical philosophers tell us a good deal 


Now wct, about Ens. They differ greatly among themselves. 

bra of Some philosophers represent Ens as triple, com- 

loophes prising three distinct elements, sometimes in har- 
Ens. 


ore mony, sometimes at variance with each other. 
Others tell us that it is double—wet and dry—or hot and 
cold. A third sect, especially Xenophanes and Parmenides, 
pronounce it to be essentially One. Herakleitus blends to- 
gether the different theories, affirming that Ens is both many 
and one, always in process of disjunction and conjunction: 


= Plato, Sophist. p. 240. «xaraye-| ° Plato, Sophist. p. 240. 
Adoeral cov rey Adywv, Sray ws| P Plato, Sophist. p. 241. re yap uh 
Badwovts Adyns abtg, wpocrowdmevos | dvrs Td dy xpocdwrew Huas woAAdKIS 
obre xdtowtpa otte SSara yiryvdoxev, | dvayxd{eoOa, diopodoynoauevous viv 
otre 7d wapdway bu Td 8 ex tay | 5h wou TovTo elvas axdytwv dduvaTo- 
Adyar ¢ oe ve pdvor. TAaToV. 
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Empedokles adopts a similar view, only dropping the always, 
and declaring the process of disjunction to alternate with 
that of conjunction, so that Ens is sometimes Many, some- 
times One. 

Now when I look at these various theories (continues the 
Eleate), I find that I do not follow or understand pmeattes 
them; and that I know nothing more or better stout Bs 
about Ens than about Non-Ens. I thought, as a ines. 
young man, that I understood both: but I now find ** 
that I understand neither." The difficulties about Ens are 
just as great as those about Non-Ens. What do these philo- 
sophers mean by saying that Ens is double or triple? that 
there are two distinct existing elements—Hot and Cold—or 
three? What do you mean by saying that Hot and Cold 
exist? Is existence any thing distinct from Hot and Cold? 
If so, then there are three elements in all, not two. Do you 
mean that existence is something belonging to both and 
affirmed of both? Then you pronounce both to be One: 
and Ens, instead of being double, will be at the bottom only 
One. 

Such are the questions which the Eleatic spokesman of 
Plato puts to those philosophers who affirm Ens to whether Ens 
be plural: He turns next to those who affirm Ens One ? 
to be singular, or Unum. Do you mean that Unum Many? bit 
is identical with Ens—and are they only two names sbont One 
for the same One and only thing? There cannot be Whole. 
two distinct names belonging to one and the same sbout Ens 
thing: and yet, if this be not so, one of the names tm. 
must be the name of nothing. At any rate, if there be only 
one name and one thing, still the name itself is different from 
the thing—so that duality must still be recognised. Or if 
you take the name as identical with the One thing, it will 
either be the name of nothing, or the name of a name." 

Again, as to the Whole :—is the Whole the same with the 
Ens Unum, or different from it.‘ We shall be told that it is 
the same: but according to the description given by Par- 


9 Plato, Sophist. p. 242. F Plato, Sophist. p. 243. 
* Plato, Sophist. p. 244. 
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menides, the Whole is spherical, thus having a centre and 
circumference, and of course having parts. Now a Whole 
divisible into parts may have unity predicable of it, as an 
affection or accident in respect to the sum of its parts: but it 
cannot be the genuine, essential, self-existent, One, which 
does not admit of parts or division. If Ens be One by acci- 
dent, it is not identical with One, and we thus have two 
existent things: and if Ens be not really and essentially the 
Whole, while nevertheless the Whole exists—Ens must fall 
short of or be less than itself, and must to this extent be Non- 
Ens: besides that Ens, and Totum, being by nature distinct, 
we have more things than One existing. On the other hand, 
if we assume Totum not to be Ens, the same result will ensue. 
Ens will still be something less than itself;—Ens can never 
have any quantity, for each quantum is necessarily a whole 
in itself—and Ens can never be generated, since every thing 
generated is also necessarily a whole.t 

Such is the examination which the Eleate bestows on the 
Theories of theories of those philosophers who held one, two, or 
not recognise @ definite number of self-existent Entia or elements. 
number of His purpose is to show, that even on their schemes, 


Entia or 


elements. Eins is just as unintelligible, and involves as many 


Two classes 


thereof. contradictions, as Non-Ens, And to complete the 
same demonstration, he proceeds to dissect the theories of 
those who do not recognise any definite or specific number of 
elements or Entia." Of these he distinguishes two classes ; 
in direct and strenuous opposition to each other, respecting 
what constituted Essentia.* 


First, the Materialist Philosophers, who recognise nothing 
1.TheMa- as existing except what is tangible; defining Essence 


lowphera. 2, a8 identical with Body, and denying all incorporeal 


of om or essence. Plato mentions no names: but he means 
who reoog- (according to some commentators), Leukippus and 


nise such 


Forms as the JJemokritus—perhaps Aristippus also. Secondly, 


only real 


Enua, other philosophers who, diametrically opposed to 


t Plato, Sophist. p. 245. abrois oloy yrryavropayla ris elvas did 
« Plato, Sophist. p. 245 E. Thy audicBhrnow repli THs ovclas xpos 
x Plato, Sophist. p. 246. oud ye ey | GAAfAous. 
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the Materialists, affirmed that there were no real Entia except 
certain Forms, Ideas, genera or species, incorporeal and con- 
ceivable only by intellect:—that true and real essence was 
not to be found in those bodies wherein the Materialists 
sought it: that bodies were in constant generation and dis- 
appearance, affording nothing more than a transitory sem- 
blance of reality, not tenable’ when sifted by reason. By 
these last are understood (so Schleiermacher and others 
think, though in my judgment erroneously) Eukleides and 
the Megaric school of philosophers. 

The Eleate proceeds to comment upon the doctrines held 
by these opposing schools of thinkers respecting Es- 
sence or Reality. It is easier (he says) to deal 
with the last-mentioned, for they are more gentle. 
With the Materialists it is difficult, and all but im- 
possible, to deal at all. Indeed, before we can deal Pecthe., 
with them, we must assume them to be for this oc- fn mar 
casion better than they show themselves in reality, Scr Jostce 
and ready to answer in a more becoming manner *"**" 
than they actually do.* These Materialists will admit (Plato 
continues) that man exists—an animated body, or a compound 
of mind and body: they will farther allow that the mind of 
one man differs from that of another :—one is just, prudent, 
&c., another is unjust and imprudent. One man is just, 
through the habit and presence of justice: another is unjust, 
through the habit and presence of injustice. But justice must 
surely be something—injustice also must be something—if 
each may be present to, or absent from, any thing; and if 
their presence or absence makes so sensible a difference.* 
And justice or injustice, prudence or imprudence, as well as 


Argument 
against the 
Materialists 
—Justice 
must be 
something, 
since it may 


Y Plato, Sophist. p. 246. vonra &rra 
Kal dodpara edn Bia(duevos ry dAn- 
Owny odclay elva: ta St exelvar ad- 
para xal tiv Aeyoudyny bw abray (1. 6. 
the Materialists) otclay xard cumpa 
Siadpatovres ev tois Adyos, yéverw 
dvr’ odolas depouéyny tid xpocayo- 

bovory, 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 246. wapa pev 
tay dv efSerw abriy (riy obclay) TiBe- 
pévow pGov- teporepa yap: wapa 8e 
tav els capa wdvra éAkéyrev Bla, 
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the mind in which the one or the other inheres, are neither 
visible nor tangible, nor have they any poays they are all 
invisible. 
Probably (replies Thesetétus) these philosophers would con- 
tend that the soul or mind had a body; but they 
ther will will would be ashamed either to deny that justice, pru- 
point, t tnough dence, &c., existed as realities—or to affirm that 
is common to justice, prudence, &c., were all bodies.» These philo- 
sophers must then have become better (rejoins the 
Eleate): for the primitive and genuine leaders of 
them will not concede even so much as that. But let 
us accept the concession. If they will admit any incorporeal 
reality at all, however small, our case is made out. For we 
shall next call upon them to say, what there is in common be- 
tween these latter, and those other realities which have bodies 
connate with and essential to them—to justify the names real— 
essence—bestowed upon both.° Perhaps they would accept 
the following definition of Ens or the Real—of Essence or 
Reality. Every thing which possesses any sort of power, 
either to act upon any thing else or to be acted upon by any 
thing else, be it only for once or to the smallest degree— 
every such thing is true and real Ens. The characteristic 
mark or definition of Ens or the Real is, power or po- 
tentiality.* 
The Eleate now turns to the philosophers of the opposite 


At least 


dis) as 
Ens is equi- 
valent to 
potentiality. 


Argument gchool—the Mentalists or Idealists,—whom he terms 
against the ; 7 

ldealists— the friends of Forms, Ideas, or species.” These men 
guish Ens (he says) distinguish the generated, transitory and 
err that Changeable—from Ens or the Real, which is eternal, 


we hold com- 


munion with unchanged, always the same: they distinguish ge- 
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neration from essence. With the generated (accord- the former 
ing to their doctrine) we hold communion through minds, with 
our bodies and our bodily perceptions: with Ens, through our 
we hold communion through our mind and our intel- senses 
lectual apprehension. But what do they mean (continues 
the Eleate) by this “holding of communion”? Is it not an 
action or a passion’ produced by a certain power of agent and 
patient coming into co-operation with each other? and is not 
this the definition which we just now laid down, of Ens or 
the Real ? 

No—these philosophers will reply—we do not admit your 
definition as a definition of Ens: it applies only to sojsingcom- 
the generated. Generation does involve, or emanate Buins 
from, a reciprocity of agent and patient: but neither Pits Reis. 
power, nor action, nor suffering, have any applica- §s koows > 
tion to Ens or the Real. But you admit (says the {heretoresut- 


fers—or un- 


Eleate) that the mind knows Ens:—and that Ens is {72° 5. 
known by the mind. Now this knowing, is it not ie include oer 
an action—and is not the beng known, a passion ? sna and 

If to know is an action, then Ens being known, is ™™®*'* 
acted upon, suffers something, or undergoes some change,— 
which would be impossible if we assume Ens to be eternally 
unchanged. These philosophers might reply, that they do not 
admit to know as an action, nor to be known as a passion. 
They affirm Ens to be eternally unchanged, and they hold 
to their other affirmation that Ens is known by the mind. 
But (urges the Eleate) can they really believe that Ens is 
eternally the same and unchanged,—that it has neither life, 
nor mind, nor intelligence, nor change, nor movement? This 
is incredible. They must concede that Change, and the 
Changeable, are to be reckoned as Entia or Realities: for if 
these be not so reckoned, and if all Entia are unchangeable, 
no Ens can be an object of knowledge to any mind. But 
though the changeable belongs to Ens, we must not affirm 
that all Ens is changeable. There cannot be either intellect 
or knowledge, without something constant and unchangeable. 
It is equally necessary to recognise something as constant 
and unchangeable—something else as moving and change- 
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able: Ens or Reality includes alike one and the other. The 
true philosopher therefore cannot agree with those “ Friends 
of Forms” who affirm all Ens or Reality to be at rest and 
unchangeable, either under one form or under many :—still 
less can he agree with those opposite reasoners, who main- 
tain all reality to be in perpetual change and movement. 
He will acknowledge both and each—rest and motion—the 
constant and the changeable—as making up together total 
reality or Ens Totum. 

Still however, we have not got over our difficulties. Motion 


Motion and and Rest are contraries; yet we say that each and 
Rest are both 


ofthem both are Realities or Entia. In what is it that they 


Entia or 


Realities. _ both agree? Not in moving, nor in being at rest, 
Both in ° . ° . : 
Ens. _Ensis but simply in existence or reality. Existence or 


a tertium j . ° 
quid—dis- reality therefore must be a tertiwm quid, apart from 


both. But motion and rest, not the sum total of those two 


bow can 


anythingbe items. Ens or the Real is not, in its own proper 


distinct from 


both? nature, either in motion or at rest, but is distinct 
from both. Yet how can this be? Surely, whatever is not 
in motion, must be at rest—whatever is not at rest, must be 
in motion. How can any thing be neither in motion, nor at 
rest ; standing apart from both ?! 

Here the Eleate breaks off his enquiry, without solving 
Here the the problems which he has accumulated. My pur- 


Hleate breaks nose was (he says®) to show that Ens was just as 


solution. He full of difficulties and embarrassments as Non-Ens. 
pueetna. unough has been said to prove this clearly. When 


Ens Sita We can once get clear of obscurity about Ens, we 


Non-Ens. _ may hope to be equally successful with Non-Ens. 
Let us try (he proceeds) another path. We know that it 


Argument 18 & Common practice in our daily speech to apply 
aime many different predicates to one and the same 
ton tobe subject. We say of the same man, that he is fair, 
except tall, just, brave, &c., and several other epithets. 
How far Some persons deny our right to do this. They say 
of intercom that the predicate ought always to be identical with 


each other. the subject : that we can only employ with propriety 


f Plato, Sophist. p. 250 C. € Plato, Sophist. p. 250 D. 
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such propositions as the following—man is man—good is 
good, &c.: that to apply many predicates to one and the 
same subject is to make one thing into many things." But 
in reply to these opponents, as well as to those whom we have 
before combated, we shall put before them three alternatives, 
of which they must choose one. 1. Hither all Forms admit 
of intercommunion one with the other. 2. Or no Forms 
admit of such intercommunion. 3. Or some Forms do admit 
of it, and others not. Between these three an option must 
be made.! 

If we take the first alternative—that there is no intercom- 
munion of Forms—then the Forms motion and rest No intercom- 
can have no intercommunion with the Forms, essence tween any 
or reality. In other words, neither motion nor rest Forms. 
exist: and thus the theory both of those who say Common 
that all things are in perpetual movement, and of those consistent 
who say that all things are in perpetual rest, becomes byPothesis. 
unfounded and impossible. Besides, these very men, who deny 
all intercommunion of Forms, are obliged to admit it impli- 
citly and involuntarily in their common forms of speech. 
They cannot carry on a conversation without it, and they 
thus serve as a perpetual refutation of their own doctrine.* 

The second alternative—that all Forms may enter into 
communion with each other—is also easily refuted. Reciprocal 
If this were true, motion and rest might be put mon ofall 
together: motion would be at rest, and rest would inodmissible, 
be in motion—which is absurd. These and other Forms are 
contrary to each other. They reciprocally exclude and repu- 
diate all intercommunion.! 

Remains only the third alternative—that some forms admit 
of intercommunion—others not. This is the real some Forms 
truth (says the Eleate). So it stands in regard to inercomme 
letters and words in language: some letters come not. ‘This is 
together in words frequently and conveniently— sdmissibie 
others rarely and awkwardly—others never do nor Analogy of 
ever can come together. The same with the com- syllables. 

h Plato, Sophist. p. 251. ds a8évaroy | | Plato, Sophist. p. 251 E. 
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bination of sounds to obtain music. It requires skill and art 
to determine which of these combinations are admissible. 

So also, in regard to the intercommunion of Forms, skill and 
Artana ex, @tt are required to decide which of them will come 


are required together, and which will not. In every special art 


What Forms and profession the case is similar: the ignorant man 


interoomma- wil] fail in deciding this question—the man of special 


nion, and 


wot rom, Skill alone will succeed.—So in regard to the inter- 
aie communion of Forms or Genera universally with each 
na feo other, the comprehensive science of the true philoso- 
bright regen pher is required to decide. To note and study these 
Sophie ives Forms, is the purpose of the philosopher in his dia- 
neas of Non- lectics or ratiocinative debate. He can trace the one 
Form or Idea, stretching through a great many sepa- 
rate particulars: he can distinguish it from all different Forms: 
he knows which Forms are not merely distinct from each other, 
but incapable of alliance and reciprocally repulsive—which 
of them are capable of complete conjunction, the one circum- 
scribing and comprehending the other—and which of them 
admit conjunction partial and occasional with each other." 
The philosopher thus keeps close to the Form of eternal. and 
unchangeable Ens or Reality—a region of such bright light 
that the eyes of the vulgar cannot clearly see him: while the 
Sophist on the other hand is also difficult to be seen, but for 
an opposite reason—from the darkness of that region of Non- 
Ens or Non-Reality wherein he carries on his routine-work.° 
We have still to determine, however (continues Plato), 
He comesto what this Non-Ens or Non-Reality is. For this pur- 


enquire w 


Non-Ens is. pose we will take a survey, not of all the Forms or 


examination . 
sane Genera, but of some few the most important. We 


Forms— will begin with the two befote noticed—Motion 


Motion— 
Rest -Eos - and Rest (=Change and Permanence), which are 


Different.  confessedly irreconcileable and reciprocally exclu- 


™ Plato, Sophist. p. 253. ap’ od wer’ pirdoogos, rf Tod Byros del Bid Aoyio- 
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sive. Ens however enters into partnership with both: for 
both of them are, or exist.P This makes up three Forms or 
Genera—Motion, Rest, Ens: each of the three being the 
same with itself, and different from the other two. Here we 
have pronounced two new words—Same—Different.1 Do 
these words designate two other Forms, over and above the 
three before-named, yet necessarily always intermingling in 
partnership with those three, so as to make five Forms in all? 
Or are these two—Same and Different—essential appendages 
of the three before-named? This last question must be an- 
swered in the negative. Same and Different are not essential 
appendages, or attached as parts to, Motion, - Rest, Ens. 
Same and Different may be predicated both of Motion and 
of Rest: and whatever can be predicated alike of two con- 
traries, cannot be an essential portion or appendage of either. 
Neither Motion nor Rest therefore are essentially either Same 
or Different: though both of them partake of Same or 
Different—z. e. come into accidental co-partnership with one 
as well as the othér." Neither can we say that Ens is 
identical with either Idem or Diversum. Not with Idem— 
for we speak of both Motion and Rest as Entia or Existences: 
but we cannot speak of them as the same. Not with Di- 
versum—for different is a name relative to something else from 
which it is different, but Ens is not thus relative. Motion and 
Rest are or exist, each in itself: but each is dzfferent, relatively 
to the other, and to other things generally. Accordingly we 
have here five Forms or Genera—Ens, Motion, Rest, Idem, 
Diversum : each distinct from and independent of all the rest.* 
This Form of Diversum or Different pervades all the 
others: for each one of them is different from the form or 
others, not through any thing in its own nature, but peyoee all 
because it partakes of the Form of Difference.t °°*™ 
. Each of the five is different from others: or, to express the 
P Plato, Sophist. p. 254 C. 1d 8éye|  * Plato, Sophist. p. 255 B. peréyxe- 
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same fact in other words, each of them zs not any one of the 
others. Thus motion is different from rest, or 2 noé rest: 
but nevertheless motion zs or exists, because it partakes of 
the Form—Ens. Again Motion is different from Idem: it 
is not the Same: yet nevertheless it 2¢ the same, because it 
partakes of the nature of Idem, or is the same with itself. 
Thus then both predications are true respecting motion: it 
is the same: it 7g not the same, because it partakes of or enters 
into partnership with both Idem and Diversum." If motion 
in any way partook of Rest, we should be able to talk of sta- 
tionary motion: but this is impossible: for we have already 
said that some Forms cannot come into intercommunion— 
that they absolutely exclude each other. 

Again, Motion is different not only from Rest, and from 
Motion is Idem, but also from Diversum itself. In other 
from Diver. words, it is both Diversum in a certain way, and 
not Pixer- also not Diversum : different and not different.* As 
isdifferent Jt ig different from Rest, from Idem, from Di- 

_-versum—so also it is different from Ens, the remain- 
Non-Ens, | ing one of the five forms or genera. In other words, 
Fomeiie. Motion is not Ens,—or is Non-Ens. It is both Ens, 
and Non-Ens: Ens, so far as it partakes of Entity 
or Reality—Non-Ens, so far as it partakes of Difference, and 
is thus different from Ens as well as from the other Forms’ 
The same may be said of the other Forms—Rest, Idem, 
Diversum: each of them is Ens, because it partakes of entity 
or reality: each. of them is also Non-Ens, or different from 
Ens, because it partakes of Difference. Moreover, Ens itself 
is different from the other four, and so far as these others go, 
it is Non-Ens.* 
Now note the consequence (continues the Eleate). When 
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we speak of Non-Ens, we do not mean any thing 
contrary to Ens, but only something different from 


By Non-Ena, 

we do not 

mean any- 
ing con- 


Ens. When we call any thing not great, we do not tary to Ens 
affirm it to be the contrary of great, or to be little: only somes 
ing differ- 


ent from Ens. 
Non-Ens is a 
real Form, as 
well as Ens. 


for it may perhaps be simply equal: we only mean 
that it is different from great.* A negative proposi- 
tion, generally, does not signify any thing contrary 
to the predicate, but merely something else distinct or different 
from the predicate." The Form of Different, though of one 
and the same general nature throughout, is distributed into 
many separate parts or specialties, according as it is attached 
to different things. Thus not beautiful is a special mode of 
the general Form or Genus Different, placed in antithesis with 
another Form or Genus, the beautiful. The antithesis is that 
of one Ens or Real thing against another Ens or Real thing: 
not beautiful, not great, not just, exist just as much and are 
quite as real, as beautiful, great, just. Ifthe Different be a 
real Form or Genus, all its varieties must be real also. Ac- 
cordingly Different from Ens is just as much a real Form as 
. Ens itself: ° and this is what we mean by Non-Ens :—not any 


thing contrary to Ens. 


Here then the Eleate professes to have found what Non- 


Ens is: that it is a real substantive Form, numer- 
able among the other Forms, and having a separate 
constant nature of its own, like not beautiful, not 
great :% that it is real and existent, just as much as 
Ens, beautiful, great, &c. Disregarding the prohi- 


bition of Parmenides, we have 
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peéya. 
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‘Ibe Eleate 
claims to 
bave refuted 
Parmenides, 
and to have 
shown both 
that Non- 
Ens is a real 
Form, and 
also what 


shown (says he) not itis 
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only that Non-Ens exists, but also what it is. Many Forms 
or Genera enter into partnership or communion with each 
other; and Non-Ens is the partnership between Ens and 
Diversum. Diversum, in partnership with Ens, 2s (exists), in 
consequence of such partnership:—yet z¢ 7% not that with 
which it is in partnership, but different therefrom—and being 
thus different from Ens, it is clearly and necessarily Non- 
Ens: while Ens also, by virtue of its partnership with Di- 
versum, is different from all the other Forms, or 7s not any 
one of them, and to this extent therefore Ens is Non-Ens. 
We drop altogether the idea of contrariety, without enquiring 
whether it be reasonably justifiable or not: we attach our- 
‘selves entirely to the Form—Different.° 

Let those refute this explanation, who can do so (continues 
The theory the Eleate), or let them propose a better of their 


the only one, OWN, if they can: if not, let them allow the foregoing 


mic jst as possible. Let them not content themselves with 
He multiplying apparent contradictions, by saying that 
ee cat the same may be in some particular respect different, 
cate different and that the different may be in some particular 
subject. respect the same, through this or the other acci- 


dental attribute.é All these sophisms lead but to make us 
believe—That no one thing can be predicated of any other— 
That there is no intercommunion of the distinct Forms one 
with another, no right to predicate of any subject a second 
name and the possession of a new attribute—That therefore 
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Dialogues. To say, as he does, “ Either 
accept the explanation which I give, 
or propose a better of your own ”—is 
a dilemma which the Sokrates of the 
Thestétus, and other dialogues, would 
The com- 


Td pey Erepoy peracxdy Tov byros 
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The language of the Eleate here is 


of Plato in his negative or Searching 


alee at variance with the spirit | 


have declined altogether. 
plaint here made by the Eleate, against 
disputants who did nothing but pro- 
pound difficulties—is the same as that 
which the hearers of Sokrates made 
against Lim (see Plato, Philébus p. 20 
A.,where the remark is put into the 
mouth, not of an opponent, but of a re- 


| Spectful young listener); and many a 


reader of the Platonic Parmenidés has 
indulged in the complaint. 
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there can be no dialectic debate or philosophy, which is all 
founded upon such intercommunion of Forms." We have 
shown that Forms do really come into conjunction, so as to 
enable us to conjoin, truly and properly, predicate with 
subject, and to constitute proposition and judgment as taking 
place among the true Forms or Genera. Among these true 
Forms or Genera, Non-Ens is included as one.! . 

The Eleate next proceeds to consider, whether these two 
Genera or Forms—Proposition, Judgment, Opinion, Enquiry, 
on the one hand, and Non-Ens on the other—are FormofNon- 


Ens can 


among those which may or do enter into partner- come into 


intercommue 


ship and conjunction with each other. For we have anion sith the 
admitted that there are some Forms which cannot Propesiticn 
come into partnership; and the Sophist against Judgment. 
whom we are reasoning, though we have driven him to con- 
cede that Non-Ens is a real Form, may still contend that it 
is one of those which cannot come into partnership with Pro- 
position, Judgment, Opinion—and he may allege that we 
can neither embody in language, nor in mental judgment, 
that which is not.® 7 

Let us look attentively what Proposition, Judgment, 


Opinion, are. As we said about Forms and letters, Anslysis of a 


so about words: it is not every combination of Every Propo 
words which is possible, so as to make up a signifi- have @ noun 
cant proposition. A string of nouns alone will not cr ade 
make one, nor a string of verbs alone. To compose of ee 
the simplest proposition, you must put together at sitions in- 
least one noun and one verb, in order to signify fom cf Nou- 
something respecting things existing, or events ELA Peg 


past, present, and future.’ Now every proposition ™¥«t 

must be a proposition about something, or belonging to a 
certain subject: every proposition must also be of a certain 
quality."  Thecetétus is sitting down—Theetétus is flying. 
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Here are two propositions, both belonging to the same sub- 
ject, but with opposite qualities: the former true, the latter 
false. The true proposition affirms respecting Theetétus real 
things as they are: the false proposition affirms respecting 
him things different from real, or non-real, as being real. 
The attribute of flying is just as real in itself as the attribute 
of sitting: but as respects Theztétus, or as predicated con- 
cerning him, it is different from the reality, or non-real." 
But still Theetétus is the subject of the proposition, though 
the predicate flying does not really belong to him: for there 
is no other subject than he, and without a subject the propo- 
sition would be no proposition at all. When therefore dif- 
ferent things are affirmed as the same, or non-realities as 
realities, respecting you or any given subject, the proposition 
so affirming is false.° 

As propositions may be true or false, so also opinion or 
judgment, or conception, may be true or false: for 
opinion or judgment is only the concluding result 
of deliberation or reflection—and reflection is the 
silent dialogue of the mind with itself: while con- 
ception or phantasy is the coalescence or conjunc- 
tion of opinion with present perception.” Both 
opinion and conception are akin to proposition. It 
has thus been shown that false propositions, and false opinions 
or judgments, are perfectly real, and involve no contradic- 
tion: and that the Form or Genus—Proposition, Judgment, 
Opinion—comes properly and naturally into partnership with 
the Form Non-Ens. 

This was the point which Plato’s Eleate undertook to prove 
against Parmenides, and against the plea of the Sophist 
founded on the Parmenidean doctrine. 


Opinion, 
Judgment, 
Fancy, &c., 
are akin to 
Proposition, 
and may be 
also, by 
coming into 
partnership 
with the 
Form Non 
Ens. 


dvaryxaiov, 8ray wep 7}, Tiwds elvas Adyor" | 


ph 8€ twos &ddvaroy, 
Ovbxovy nal wordy Tiva adtroy elvas 


der; 

» Plato, Sophist. p. 263 C. "Ovrey 
5é ye dvra Erepa wep) cov. 

That is, €repa trav bvrwy,—being the 
explanation given by Plato of ra py 


ébyra. 
° Plato, Sophist. p. 263 D. 


P Plato, Sophist. pp. 263-264. 

Ovxovv exeirwep Adyos GAnO)s Ay Kal 
Wevdys, rovrwy 8 eddyvn siavola per 
abrns pos éavtyy Wuyxi7s didAoyos, 5dfa 
3¢ Siavolas dworeAcérnois, palveras 5e 
8 Adyouer (payracia) cbppikis alcOhoews 
kal 8dfns, avdyun &) Kal trovToy Te 
Adbyp tvyyevav brrav Wevdi Te abtay 
tvia xad éviore elvat; 
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Here Plato closes his general philosophical discussion, and 
reverts to the process of logical division from which 4, ius ap. 
he had deviated. In descending the predicamental Prats (bat 


alsehood, 


steps, to find the logical place of the Sophist, Plato puting 
had reached a point where he assumed Non-Ens, (cyicaly 
together with false propositions and judgments #2 per 
affirming Non-Ens. To which the Sophist is con- fittatar 
ceived as replying, that Non-Ens was contradictory tngogad in” 


and impossible, and that no proposition could be "™"""S** 
false. On these points Plato has produced an elaborate argu- 
ment intended to refute him, and to show that there was such 
a thing as falsehood imitating truth, or passing itself off as 
truth: accordingly, that there might be an art or profession 


engaged in producing such falsehood. 


Now the imitative profession may be distributed into those 


who know what they imitate—and those who imi- 


Logical dis- 
tate without knowing.1 The man who mimics your [mitatore— 
figure or voice, knows what he imitates: those who imitate what 
mitate the figure of justice and virtue often pass ee fern 

p ° do not know 
themselves off as knowing it, yet do not really know —of these 
it, having nothing better than fancy or opinion con- sincerely be- 
cerning it. Of these latter again—(z.¢. the imi- slvesto 
tators with mere opinion, but no knowledge, respect- sre cpnscious 
ing that which they imitate)—there are two classes: not know, 
one, those who sincerely mistake their own mere seneily im 
opinions for knowledge, and are falsely persuaded ber. 
that they really know: the other class, those who, by their 


perpetual occupation in talking, lead us to suspect and appre- 

hend that they are conscious of not knowing things, which 

nevertheless they discuss hefore others as if they did know.’ 
Of this latter class, again, we may recognise two sections : 


those who impose upon a numerous audience by Ae 
long discourses on public matters: and those who hee, whe 
in private, by short question and answer, compel patie By 
the person conversing with them to contradict him- 1s". 


4 Plato, Sophist. p. 267 A-D. 
r Plato, Sophist. p. 268, 7d 82 6a- 


xvalvinow, Exe: wodAny dwoplay Kal 
odBov as ayvoet traita & 
tépov oxijua, Sia riy ey rots Adyos | &AAous ds elBds doynydrioras. 


pos tovs 
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Rhetor— self.» The man of long discourse is not the true 
impose on ~—_ statesman, but the popular orator: the man of short 
rabetearaty discourse, but without any real knowledge, is not the 


answer, mak- 
ing the re- 
spondent 
contradict 
bimself—the 
Sophist. 


truly wise man, since he has no real knowledge— 
but the imitator of the wise man, or Sophist. 


We have here the conclusion of this abstruse and com- 
plicated dialogue, called Sophistés. It ends by setting 
forth, as the leading characteristics of the Sophist 
—That he deals in short question and answer 80 as to 
make the respondent contradict himself: That he 
talks with small circles of listeners, upon a large variety of 
subjects, on which he possesses no real knowledge: That he 
mystifies or imposes upon his auditors; not giving his own 
sincere convictions, but talking for the production of a special 
effect. He is évarriorrovodoyixos and elpwv, to employ the two 
original Platonic words, neither of which is easy tu translate. 

I dare say that there were some acute and subtle dis- 


Dialogue 
closed. Re- 
moarks upon 
it. Charac- 
teristics 
ascribed toa 
Sophist. 


These chee putants in Athens to whom these characteristics be- 
may havebe- longed, though we do not know them by name. 
ner per- But we know one to whom they certainly belonged : 
belonged in” and that was, Sokrates himself. They stand mani- 
mumerto fest and prominent both in the Platonic and in 


vet. the Xenophontic dialogues. The attribute which 
Xenophon directly predicates about him, that “ in convers- 
ation he dealt with his interlocutors just as he pleased,”* 
is amply exemplified by Plato in the Protagoras, Gorgias, 


® Plato, Sopbist. p. 268. dy péy| pecially what is said by Xenophon at 


Snuoola cal paxpois Adyos wpds AHOn 
Suvardy elpwveverOas Kadopa ry 
8 iSlq Te wal Bpaxéor Adyos dvayKd- 
Covra roy xpocdiadreyduevoy évayrio- 
Aoyety abrdov éauTg. 

t Xenophon, Memorab. i. 2, 14, 
trois 3¢ Siadeyoudvas abtq@ Kaci xpa- 
pevoy ey rots Ad-yots Sxws BovdAoiro. 

Compare, to the same pu _ i. 4, 1, 
where we are told that Sokrates em- 
ployed his colloquial Elenchus as a 
means of chastising (koAaornplou évexa) 


the close of it (iv. 4, 39-40.. 

The power of Sokrates to vanquish 
in dialogue the persons called Sophists, 
and to make them contradict themselves 
in answering—is clearly brought out, 
and doubtless intentionally brought 
out, in some of Plato’s most consum- 
mate dialogues. Alkibiades says, in 
the Platonic Protagoras (p. 336), 
“‘ Sokrates confesses himself no mate 
for Protagoras in long speaking. If 
Protagoras on his side confesses him- 


those who thought that they knew every | self inferior to Sokrates in dialogue, 
thing ; and the conversation of Sokrates _ Sokrates is satisfied.” 


with the youthful Euthydémus, espe- 
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Euthyphron, Lachés, Charmidés, Lysis, Alkibiadés I. and II, 
Hippias I. and II, &. That he cross-examined and puzzled 
every one else, without knowing the subjects on which he 
talked, better than they did—is his own declaration in the 
Apology. That the Athenians regarded him as a clever man 
mystifying them—talking without sincere persuasion, or in 
@ manner so strange that you could not tell whether he was 
in jest or in earnest—overthrowing men’s established con- 
victions by subtleties which led to no positive truth—is also 
attested, both by what he himself says in the Apology, and 


by other passages of Plato and Xenophon." 
Moreover, if we examine not merely the special features 


assigned to the Sophist in the conclusion of the dia- 
logue, but also those indicated in the earlier part of 
it, we shall find that many of them fit Sokrates as 
well as they could have fitted any one else. If the 
Sophists hunted after rich young men, Sokrates did 
the same; seeking opportunities for conversation 


The con- 
ditions enu- 
merated in 
the dialogue 
(except the 
taking of a 
fee) fit So- 
krates better 
than any 
other known 
person. 


with them by assiduous frequentation of the palestre, as 


well as in other ways. 


* Plato, Apolog. c. 28, P. 87 E. édy 
vTe yap Ayu, Bri TE OG areiBerv TovT’ 
fori, xa 8a tovr’ &ddvaroy jovxlay 
Bye, ob mweloecOé por ds elpwvevo- 
péve. 

Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 4, 9. dpxet 
ap (says Hippias to Sokrates) 87: ray 
BAAwy Kkarayergs, épwrav kal dAdyxwy 
adyras, alrds 8¢ obdert OdrAwy bréxew 
Adyov, ovde yrauny axopalverOa xep) 
ovdevéds. See also Memorab. iii. 5, 24. 

Compare a striking passage in Plato’s 
Menon, c. 13, B 80 A; also Thestét. 
p. 149; and Plutarch, Quest. Pla- 
tonic. p. 1000. 

The attribute elpwyela, which Plato 
here declares as one of the main cha- 
racteristics of the Sophists, is applied 
to Sokrates in a very special manner, 
not merely in the Platonic dialogues, 
but also by Timon in the fragments of 
his Silli remaining—Atry) éxelyn 7 
elwOvia elipwvela LwKporous 
(Plato, Republic, i. c. 11, p. 337 A); 
and again—zpotAeyor 87: ob dxonpl- 
varOar pev ovx ecAfjooas, elpwred- 
coto 8 Kal xdvta padrdAoy wrorhoos 4 
aronxplvoo, eftis tl oe épwrg. So also 


We see this amply attested by Plato 


in the Symposion, c. 40, p. 216 E. 
Alkibiades says about Sukrates «i pw- 
vevduevos 8¢ xal xallwy wrdyra roy 
Biov wpbs rots dvOpmmous diareAct, and 
Gorgias, c. 98, p. 489 E. In another 
part of the Gorgias, Kallikles says, 
“Tell me, Cheerephron, does Ro. 
krates mean seriously what he says, or 
is he bantering? omovdd(e: ratra Sw- 
kpdrns 4 wal(er: (c. 81, p. 481 B). 
Protagoras, Prodikus, Hippias, &c., do 
not seem to have been efpwyes at all, 
as far as our scanty knowledge goes. 

The words efpwy, elpwvixds, elpwrela, 
seem to include more than is implied 
in our words zrony, tronical. Schleier- 
mecher translates the words dawAocvy 
Biuhrny, elpwvixdy pihrny, at the end 
of the Sophistés, by ‘ den ehrlichen, den 
schlauen, Nachahmer;” which seems 
to me near the truth,—meaning one 
who either speaks what he does not 
think, or evades speaking what he 
does think, in order to serve some 
special purpose. 

2 Plato, Sophist. p. 223. véeww rAov- 
oloy nat évddtwy Ofpa. 
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and Xenophon :’ we see farther that Sokrates announces it 
as @ propensity natural to him, and meritorious rather than 
otherwise. Again, the argumentative dialogue—disputation 
or eristic reduced to an art, and debating on the general theses 
of just and unjust, which Plato notes as characterising the 
Sophists*—belonged in still higher perfection to Sokrates. It 
not only formed the business of his life, but is extolled by 
Plato elsewhere,* as the true walk of virtuous philosophy. 
But there was undoubtedly this difference between Sokrates 
and the Sophists, that he conversed and argued gratuitously, 
delighting in the process itself: while they both asked and 
received money for it. Upon this point, brought forward by 
Plato both directly and with his remarkable fertility in multi- 
plying indirect allusions, the peculiarity of the Sophist is 
made mainly to turn. To ask or receive a fee for commu- 
nicating knowledge, virtue, aptitude in debate, was in the view 
of Sokrates and Plato a grave enormity: a kind of simoniacal 
practice.” 

We have seen also that Plato assigns to what he terms 
The art “the thoroughbred and noble Sophistic Art” (7) yéves 


pel er na yevvala cogiorixn), the employment of the Elenchus, 

andnobie for the purpose of destroying, in the minds of others, 

an peng: that false persuasion of existing knowledge which 
rates 


and t0.n0 one WAS the radical impediment to their imbibing acquisi- 


Henchus tions of real knowledge from the teacher.° Here 


Y In the opening words of the Pla- | xal wept ray 8ixalwy abray nal d8leoy 
tonic Protagoras, we read as a ques- | cal wep) trav BAAwy BAws dugicBnrovr. 
tion from the friend or companion of | * Plato, Thestdét. p. 175. 

Sokrates, 11d0ev, & éxpares, paiver; b It is to be remembered, however, 
H awd xuvynyealou rot rept rhy | that Plato, though doubtless exacting 
"AAKiBiddou Spay ; no fee, received presents from rich ad- 

See also the opening of the Char-! mirers like Dion and Dionysius: and 
midés, Lysis, Alkibiadés I., and the there were various teachers who found 
speech of Alkibiades in the Symposion. | presents more lucrative than fees. 

Compare also Xenophon, Memorab. | ‘‘M. Antonius Guipho, fuisse dicitur 
iv. 2, 1-2-6, with the commencement | ingenii magni, memories singularis, nec 
of the Platonic Protagoras; in which | minus Grecé, quam Latiné, doctus: 
the youth Hippokrates, far from being : preeterea comi facilique natura, nec 
run after by the Sophist Protagoras, is ' unquam de mercedibus pactus—eoque 
described as an enthusiastic admirer of | plura ex liberalitate discentium conse- 
that Sophist from reputation alone, and | cutus.” (Sueton. De Dlustr. Gram- 
as eagerly soliciting Sokrates to pre- | mat. 7.) 
sent him to Protagoras (Protag. pp. ¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 221. mply by 
810-311). eAdyxwyv tis Thy dAeyxopevoy eis aic- 
xuvny Katacrhoas, Tas Tois pabhuacty 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 225. Td lvrexvoy 
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Plato draws a portrait not only strikingly resem- was pecatiar 


‘ ; to him. Prot- 
bling Sokrates, but resembling no one else. As far agoras and 
‘ : TX 
as we can make out, Sokrates stood alone in this oe 


original conception of the purpose of the Elenchus, this sense. 
and in his no less original manner of working it out. To 
prove to others that they knew nothing, is what he himself 
represents to be his mission from the Delphian oracle. So- 
krates is a Sophist of the most genuine and noble stamp: 
others are Sophists, but of a more degenerate variety. Plato 
admits the analogy with reluctance, and seeks to attenuate it.? 
We may remark, however, that according to the characteristic 
of the true Sophist here given by Plato, Protagoras and Pro- 
dikus were less of Sophists than Sokrates. For though we 
know little of the two former, yet there is good reason to 
believe, That the method which they generally employed was 
that of continuous and eloquent discourse, lecture, exhortation: 
that disputation by short question and answer was less usual 
with them, and was not their strong point: and that the 
Elenchus, in the Sokratic meaning, can hardly be said to 
have been used by them at all. Now Plato, in this dialogue, 
tells us that the true and genuine Sophist renounces the 
method of exhortation as unprofitable; or at least employs 
it only subject to the condition of having previously ad- 
ministered the Elenchus with success, as his own patent 
medicine.° Upon this definition, Sokrates is more truly a 
Sophist than either Protagoras or Prodikus: neither of whom, 
so far as we know, made it their business to drive the re- 
spondent to contradictions. 

Again, Plato tells us that the Sophist is a person who dis- 
putes about all matters, and pretends to know all girverca) 
matters: respecting the invisible Gods, respecting Was\rortcea 


the visible Gods, Sun, Moon, Stars, Earth, &c., re- fy 'sit philo- 
specting transcendental philosophy, generation and Pee \n. 
essence—and respecting all civil, social, and poli- "'** 
tical questions—and respecting special arts. On all these 
miscellaneous topics, according to Plato, the Sophists pre- 
éuxodious 8dtas efeAay, KaBapdy amo- 4 Plato, Sophist. p. 231. 


vp wal Tavta tryovmevor, dxep older, e Plato, Sophist. p. 230. 
eldéva: pdvov, wrAelw 5¢ ph. 
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tended to be themselves instructed, and to qualify their dis- 
ciples for arguing on all of them. 

Now it 1s possible that the Sophists of that day may have 
pretended to this species of universal knowledge ; but most 
certainly Plato and Aristotle did the same. - The dialogues of 
Plato embrace all that wide range of topics which he tells us 
that the Sophists argued about, and pretended to teach. In an 
age when the amount of positive knowledge was so slender, it 
was natural for a clever talker or writer to fancy that he knew 
every thing. In reference to every subject then discussed, 
an ingenious mind could readily supply deductions from bold 
hypotheses—generalities ratiocinative or imaginative—strung 
together into an apparent order sufficient for the exigencies 
of hearers. There was no large range of books to be studied ; 
no stock of facts or experience to be mastered. Every 
philosopher wove his own tissue of theory for himself, with- 
out any restraint upon his intellectual impulse, in regard 
to all the problems then afloat. What the theories of the 
Sophists were, we do not know: but Plato, author of the 
Timeeus, Republic, Leges, Kratylus, Menon—who affirmed 
the pre-existence as well as post-existence of the mind, and 
the eternal self-existence of Ideas—has no fair ground for 
reproaching them with blamable rashness in the extent and 
diversity of topics which they presumed to discuss. They 
obtained indeed (he says justly) no truth or knowledge, but 
merely a fanciful semblance of knowledge—an equivocal show 
or imitation of reality.‘ But Plato himself obtains nothing 
more in the Timeeus: and we shall find Aristotle pronouncing 
the like condemnation on the Platonic self-existent Ideas. If 
the Sophists professed to be encyclopedists, this was an error 
natural to the age; and was the character of Grecian phi- 


us about the impression made by his 


f Plato, Sophistés, P. 233 C. Soka- 
: own dialectics or refutative conversa- 


otixhy &pa Tid wep xayrov emorhuny 


6 cogtorhs huiy, GAN ode GAnOelay 
Exav dvarépayvra.—p. 234 B. pimt- 
pata kal dudvupa tev byTwv. 

When the Eleate here says about the 
Sophists (p. 233 B), 8oxote: zpdbs ravTa 
éxiotnudves exew abrol xmpbs adwep 
éyriAdyouowy, this is exactly what So- 
krates, in the Platonic Apology, tells 


tion, Plato, Apolog. c. 8, p. 23. 

éx tavtno: 5h Tis eFeracvews woAAal 
bey awxéxGeal por yeydvact Kai ola 
XaArAcwOraTa: nal Baptrara:, Sore wod- 
Ads S:aBodrds am’ abray yeyovevai, bvo- 
pd Te TovTo AéyerOau, codds elvar 
ofoyvra: ydp pe éxdoro® of wmapdyres 
Taur elvat copdy, & hy BAAoy eerAdyiw. 
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losophy generally, even in its most illustrious manifesta- 
tions. 

Having traced the Suphist down to the character of a man 
of delusion and imposture, passing off appearance as ,_....... 
if it were reality, and falsehood as if it were truth— ‘"-v,°f 


Plato’s argue 


ment in the 
Plato (as we have seen) suddenly turns round upon 2° ae 


. ° ° He says that 
himself, and asks how such a character is possible. 4° Sephist fe 


He represents the Sophist as maintaining that no ?osPr* 


tious man, 


man could speak falsely¢—that a false proposition Jcrgce on 


lenges every 


e e ff 
was self-contradictory, inasmuch as Non-Ens was speaking 


. e falsehood. 
inconceivable and unutterable. I do not see how He says also 


the argument which Plato here ascribes to the See 


one who 


Sophist, can be reconciled with the character which maintains 
he had before given of the Sophist—as a man who lone ta” 
passed his life in disputation and controversy : which sacacice 
involves the perpetual arraigning of other men’s opinions as 
false. A professed disputant may perhaps be accused of 
admitting nothing to be true; but he cannot well be charged 
with maintaining that nothing is false. 

To pass over this inconsistency, however—the reasoning of 
Plato himself on the subject of Non-Ens is an inter- Reasoning of 


esting relic of ancient speculation. He has made Nivnn 


for himself an opportunity of canvassing, not only fhorexccrt 
the doctrine of Parmenides, who emphatically de- “°"™ 
nied Non-Ens—but also the opposite doctrine of other schools. 
He farther comments upon a different opinion, advanced by 
other philosophers—That no proposition can be admitted, in 
which the predicate is different from the subject: That no 
proposition is true or valid, except an identical proposition. 
You cannot say, Man is good: you can only say Man is Man, 
or Good is good. You cannot say—Sokrates is good, brave, 
old, stout, flat-nosed, &c., because you thereby multiply 
the one Sokrates into many. One ang cannot be many, 
nor many things one." 
This last opinion is said to have been held by Antisthenes, 
one of the disciples of Sokrates. We do not know how he 
« Plato, Sophist. pp. 240-241, c. 260. 
h Plato, Sophist. p. 251. Compare Plato, Philébus, p. 14 C. 
VOL. II. 2 F 
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explained or defended it, nor what reserves he may have ad- 
Misconcep- mitted to qualify it. Plato takes no pains to inform 


tion of the . > Sn Ae < . 
function of us on this point. He treats the opinion with derision, 


predication. ag AD absurdity. We may conceive it as one of the 
many errors arising from a misconception of the purpose and 
function of the copula in predication. Antisthenes probably 
considered that the copula implied identity between the pre- 
dicate and the subject. Now the explanation or definition of 
man is different from the explanation or definition of good: 
accordingly, if you say, Man is good, you predicate identity 
between two different things: as if you were to say, Two is 
Three, or Three is Four. And if the predicates were multi- 
plied, the contradiction became aggravated, because then you 
predicated identity not merely between one thing and an- 
other different thing, but between one thing and many dif- 
ferent things. The opinion of Antisthenes depends upon two 
assumptions —That each separate word, whether used as 
subject or as predicate, denotes a Something separate and 
existent by itself: That the copula implies identity. Now the 
first of these two assumptions is not unfrequently admitted, 
even in the reasonings of Plato, Aristotle, and many others: 
while the latter is not more remarkable than various other 
erroneous conceptions which have been entertained, as to the 
function of the copula. 

What is most important to observe is—That at the time 
No form Which we are here discussing, there existed no such 


Tacit es ied sciences as either grammar or formal logic. There 
Noanlyde’ Was & copious and flexible language—a large body 
or clasaitica- 


tion of propo- Of literature, chiefly poetical—and great facility as 
the works of Well as felicity in the use of speech for the purposes 
Aristoue. of communication and persuasion. But no attempt 
had yet been made to analyse or theorise on speech: to dis- 
tinguish between the different functions of words, and to 
throw them into suitable classes: to generalise the conditions 
of good or bad use of speech for proving a conclusion : or to 
draw up rules for grammar, syntax, and logic. Both Pro- 
tagoras and Prodikus appear to have contributed something 
towards this object, and Plato gives various scattered remarks 
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going still farther. But there was no regular body either of 
grammar or of formal logic: no established rules or principles 
to appeal to, no recognised teaching, on either topic. It was 
Aristotle who rendered the important service of filling up this 
gap. I shall touch hereafter upon the manner in{which he 
proceeded: but the necessity of laying down a ‘good theory of 
predication, and precepts respecting the employment of pro- 
positions in reasoning, is best shown by such misconceptions 
as this of Antisthenes; which naturally arise among argu- 
mentative men yet untrained in the generalities of grammar 
and logic. 

Plato announces his intention, in this portion of the 
Sophistés, to confute all these different schools of 5... 4. 
thinkers, to whom he has made allusion.! His first ‘red pur- 


se in the 


e e e : - histés— 
purpose, in reasoning against those who maintained PPhistts- 


Non-Ens to be an incogitable absurdity, is, to show De various 


that there are equal difficulties respecting Ens: that fuicines 
the Existent is just as equivocal and unintelligible egret 
as the Non-Existent. Those who recognise two co- 

ordinate and elementary principles (such as Hot and Cold) 
maintain that both are really existent, and call them both, 
Entia. Here (argues Plato) they contradict themselves : they 
call their two elementary principles one. What do they mean 
by existence, if this be not so? 

Then again, Parmenides—and those who affirmed that Ens 
Totum was essentially Unum, denying all plurality — had 
difficulties on their side to surmount. Ens could not be 
identical with Unum, nor was the name ns, identical with 
the thing named Ens. Moreover, though Ens Unum was 
Totum, yet Totum was not identical with Ens or with Unum. 
Totum necessarily implied partes: but the Unum per se was 
indivisible or implied absence of parts. Though it was true 
therefore that Ens was both Unum and Totum, these two 
were both of them essentially different from Ens, and be- 


{ Plato, Sophist. p. 251. “Iva rol- | robs BAdAous, Boos Eumpocbey Betrdy- 
vuy xpos Gwayras tiv & Adyos F Tous | peba, Ta viv ds ev epwrhoe: AexOnad- 
wéxore wept odolas Kal driovy Biarex- | peva. 

Oévras, fore xal wpds Trobrous Kal wpds 
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longed to it only by way of adjunct accident. Parmenides 
was therefore wrong in saying that Unum alone existed. 

The reasoning here given from Plato throws some light 
Piato'arefe. Upon the doctrine just now cited from Antisthenes. 
inhtunn* You cannot say (argues Plato against the advocates 
ofanine of duality) that two elements (Hot and Cold) are 
oma both of them Entia or Existent, because by so doing 
you call them one. You cannot say (argues Antisthenes) that 
Sokrates is good, brave, old, &c., because by such speech you 
call one thing three. Again, in controverting the doctrine of 
Parmenides, Plato urges, ‘That Ens cannot de Unun, because it. 
is Totum (Unum having no parts, while Totum has parts): but 
it may carry with it the accident Unum, or may have Unum 
applied to it as a predicate by accident. Here again, we have 
difficulties similar to those which perplexed Antisthenes. For 
the same reason that Plato will not admit, That Ens 7s Unum 
—Antisthenes will not admit, That Man 2s good. It appeared 
to him to imply essential identity between the predicate and 
the subject. 

All these difficulties—and others to which we shall come 
presently, noway peculiar to Antisthenes—attest the incom- 
plete formal logic of the time: the want of a good theory 
respecting predication and the function of the copula. 

Pursuing the purpose of establishing his conclusion (viz. 
Plato's argue Lhat Ens involved as many perplexities as Non- 
the Metra Ens), Plato. comes to the two opposite sects :—1. 
as Those (the Materialists) who recognised bodies and 
nothing else, as the real Entia or Existences. 2. Those (the 
Friends of Forms, the Idealists) who maintained that incor- 
poreal and intelligible Forms or Species were the only real 
existences; and that bodies had no existence, but were in 
perpetual generation and destruction." 

Respecting the first, Plato says that they must after all be 
ashamed not to admit, that justice, intelligence, &c. are some- 
thing real, which may be present or absent in different indi- 
vidual men, and therefore must exist apart from all indivi- 


e 


« Plato, Sophist. p. 246. 
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duals. Yet justice and intelligence are not bodies. Existence 
therefore is something common to body and not-body. The 
characteristic mark of existence is, power or potentiality. — 
Whatever has power to act upon any thing else, or to be 
acted on by any thing else, is a real Ens or existent something. 

Unfortunately we never know any thing about the oppo- 
nents of Plato, nor how they would have answered Reply open 

° : . to the Mate- 

his objection—except so much as he chooses to tell us. rialists. 
But it appears to me that the opponents whom he is here con- 
futing would have accepted his definition, and employed it for 
the support of their own opinion. “ We recognise ” (they would 
say) “ just men, or hard bodies, as existent, because they con- 
form to your definition: they have power to act and be acted 
upon. But justice, apart from just men—hardness, apart from 
hard bodies—has no such power: they neither act upon any 
thing, nor are acted on by any thing: therefore we do not re- 
cognise them as existent.” According to their view, objects of 
perception acted on the mind, and therefore were to be recog- 
nised as existent: objects of mere conception did not act on the 
mind, and therefore had not the same claim to be ranked as 
existent: or at any rate they acted on the mind in a different 
way, which constitutes the difference between the real and un- 
real. Of this difference Plato’s definition takes no account. 

Plato now presents this same definition to the opposite 
class of philosophers: to the Idealists, or partisans of Plato's argu. 


ment against 


the incorporeal—or of self-existent and separate the Idealists 


or Friends of 


Forms. These thinkers drew a marked distinction sees 
between the Existent and the Generated—between *sainst him. 
Ens and Fiens—rto év and 70 yeyvouevov. Ens or the Ex- 
istent was eternal and unchangeable: Fiens or the Generated 
was always in change or transit, coming or going. We hold 
communion (they said) with the generated or transitory, 
through our bodies and sensible perceptions: we hold com- 
munion with unchangeable Ens through our mind and by 
1 Plato, Sophist. p. 247 E. | elvas- rlOeuas yap Spov dpifew ra Svra, 
Aéyw 3 7d Kal drotavovy Kexthpevoy | ds Erriy ovK BAAO Ti WAHY BbYaputs. 
Stivapiv, efr’ els Td woteiv Erepov | ™ Plato, Sophist. p. 247 E. 70 
driovy wepunds efr’ els Td wabetv xa ! Kal dwotavouy Tiva KextTnpevoy Sivapy, 


ouixpéraroy imd Tov pavdaordrov, chy | &c. 
el pdvov eicdwat — way rTovTo byTws | 
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intellection. They did not admit the definition of existence 
just given by Plato. They contended that that definition 
applied only to Fiens or to the sensible world—not to Ens or 
the intelligible world." Fiens had power to act and be acted 
upon, and existed only under the condition of being so: that 
is, its existence was only temporary, conditional, relative: it 
had no permanent or absolute existence at all. Ens was the 
real existent, absolute and independent—neither acting upon 
any thing nor being acted upon. They considered that Plato’s 
definition was not a definition of Existence, or the Absolute : 
but rather of Non-Existence, or the Relative. 

But (asks Plato in reply) what do you mean by “the mind 
holding communion” with the intelligible world ? 
no aito YOu mean that the mind knows, comprehends, con- 
be Know™; » ceives, the intelligible world: or in other words, that 
Petre the intelligible world (Ens) is known, is compre- 
lativity. —_ hended, is conceived, by the mind. To be known 
or conceived, is to be acted on by the mind.° Ens, or the 
intelligible world, is thus acted upon by the mind, and has a 
power to be so acted upon: which power is, in Plato’s defini- 
tion here given, the characteristic mark of existence. Plato 
thus makes good his definition as applying to Ens, the world 
of intelligible Forms—not less than to Fiens, the world of 
sensible phenomena. 

The definition of existence, here given by Plato, and the 
way in which he employs it against the two different sects 
of philosophers—Materialists and Idealists—deserves some 
remark. 

According to the Idealists or Immaterialists, Plato’s defini- 
Plato's rea. tion of existence would be supposed to establish the 
comreea ~4~«Cscase of their opponents the Materialists, who re- 


com 
with the 


pinaof  cognised nothing as existing except the sensible 
View of both. world: for Plato’s definition (as the Idealists thought) 
fitted the sensible world, but fitted nothing else. Now these 
Idealists did not recognise the sensible world as existent at all. 


2 Plato, Sophist. p. 248. ywaoKey, Thy 8 ovalay yiyvdonerOar— 
° Plato, Sophist. p. 248 D. Tl 8€; 1d yivdoxew Hh yryvdonerOa 
ei wpocopodcyovo: Thy pey Wuxhy | part wolnua h wdOos h Guddrepor ; 
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They considered it merely as Fiens, ever appearing and 
vanishing. The only Existent, in their view, was the intelli- 
gible world—Form or Forms, absolute, eternal, unchangeable, 
but neither visible nor perceivable by any of the other senses. 
This is the opinion against which Plato here reasons, though 
in various other dialogues he gives it as his own opinion, or 
at least, as the opinion of his representative spokesman. 

In this portion of the present dialogue (Sophistés), the 
point which he makes is, to show to the Idealists, or 
Absolutists, that their Forms are not really absolute, or inde- 
pendent of the mind: that the existence of these Forms is 
relative, just as much as that of the sensible world.. The 
sensible world exists relatively to our senses, really or 
potentially exercised: the intelligible world exists relatively 
to our intelligence, really or potentially exercised. In both 
cases alike, we hold communion with the two worlds: the 
communion cannot be left out of sight, either in the one case 
or in the other. The communion is the entire and funda- 
mental fact, of which the Subject conceiving and the Object 
conceived, form the two opposite but inseparable faces—the 
concave and convex, to employ a favourite illustration of 
Aristotle. Subject conceiving, in communion with Object 
conceived, are one and the same indivisible fact, looked at on 
different sides. This is, in substance, what Plato urges 
against those philosophers who asserted the absolute and inde- 
pendent existence of intelligible Forms, Such Forms (he 
says) exist only in communion with, or relatively to, an in- 
telligent mind: they are not absolute, not independent: they 
are Objects of intelligence to an intelligent Subject, but they 
are nothing without the Subject, just as the Subject is nothing 
without them or some other Object. Object of intelligence 
implies an intelligent Subject: Object of sense implies a sen- 
tient Subject. Thus Objects of intelligence, and Objects of 
sense, exist alike relatively to a Subject—not absolutely or 
independently. 

This argument, then, of Plato against the Idealists is 
an argument against the Absolute—showing that there can 
be no Object of intelligence or conception without its obverse 
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side, the intelligent or concipient Subject. The Idealists 
The argu, held, that by soaring above the sensible world into 
goes to an the intelligible world, they got out of the region 
of the Abso- of the Relative into that of the Absolute. But 
full establish- Plato reminds them that this is not the fact. Their 
Relative. intelligible world is relative, not less than the 
sensible; that is, it exists only in communion with a mind or 
Subject, but with a Cogitant or intelligent Subject, not a 
percipient Subject. 

The argument here urged by Plato coincides in its drift 
Coincidence and result with the dictum of Protagoras—Man is 
ment with the measure of all things. In my remarks on the 
of Frotagorss Thesetétus,? I endeavoured to make it appear that 
tus. the Protagorean dictum was really a negation of the 
Absolute, of the Thing in itself, of the Object without a Sub- 
ject :—and an atlfirmation of the Relative, of the Thing in 
communion with a percipient or concipient mind, of Object 
implicated with Subject—as two aspects or sides of one and 
the same conception or cognition. Though Plato in the 
Theetétus argued at length against Protagoras, yet his 
reasoning here in the Sophistés establishes by implication the 
conclusion of Protagoras. Here Plato impugns the doctrine 
of those who (like Sokrates in his own Theetétus) held that 
the sensible world alone was relative, but that the intelligible 
world or Forms were absolute. He shows that the latter 
were no less relative to a mind than the former; and that 
mind, either percipient or cogitant, could never be eliminated 
from “communion” with them. 

These same Idealist philosophers also maintained—That 
The Idealists LOrms, or the intelligible world, were eternally the 
eatiicsor Same and unchangeable. Plato here affirms that 


Mriy us. this opinion is not true: he contends that the in- 


andeema. telligible world includes both change and unchange- 


Plato h 
denies this, ableness motion and rest, difference and sameness, 


d in- 
fains that’ ‘life, mind, intelligence, &c. He argues that the in- 
Ideas were 


partly telligible world, whether assumed as consisting of 


P See my notice of the Theetétus, | where I have adverted to Plato’s rea- 
in the chapter immediately preceding, | soning in the Sophistés. 
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one Form or of many Forms, could not be regarded chargeable 
either as wholly changeable or wholly unchangeable : changeabie. 
it must comprise both constituents alike. If all were change- 
able, or if all were unchangeable, there could be no Object of 
knowledge; and, by consequence, no knowledge. But the 
fact that there 2s knowledge (cognition, conception), is the 
fundamental fact from which we must reason; and any con- 
clusion which contradicts this must be untrue. Therefore the 
intelligible world is not all homogeneous, but contains different 
and even opposite Forms—change and unchangeableness— 
motion and rest—different and same. 

Let us now look at Plato’s argument, and his definition of 
existence, as they bear upon the doctrine of the Op- pisto's res- 
posing Materialist philosophers, whom he states to erie hie 
have held that bodies alone existed, and that the In- “““™""* 
corporeal did not exist:—in other words that all real exist- 
ence was concrete and particular : that the abstract (universals, 
forms,. attributes) had no real existence, certainly no separate 
existence. As I before remarked, it is not quite clear what 
or how much these philosophers denied. But as far as we 
can gather from Plato’s language, what they denied was, the 
existence of attributes apart froma substance. They did not 
deny the existence of just and wise men, but the existence of 
justice and wisdom, apart from men real or supposable. 

In the time of Plato, distinction between the two classes of 
words, Concrete and Abstract, had not become 50 Difference 


tween Con- 


clearly matter of reflection as to be noted by two ap- crete and ab- 


Btract, not 


propriate terms: in fact, logical terminology was yet then made 


conspicuous. 


in its first rudiments. It is therefore the less matter at mean 


of wonder that Plato should not here advert to the gyenby, 
relation between the two, or to the different sense mm jomPre:, 
which existence might properly be predicable of oryeng, 
both. He agrees with the Materialists or friends of oroni 
the Concrete, in affirming that sensible objects, “°" Pe! 
Man, Horse, Tree, exist (which the Idealists or friends of the 


Abstract denied): but he differs from them by saying that 


voor pnderl wept undevds elvar pndanov. 


4 Plato, Sophist. p. 249 B. 
r Plato, Sophist. p. 249 C. 
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other Objects, super-sensible and merely intelligible, exist 
also—namely, Justice, Virtue, Whiteness, Hardness, and other 
Forms or Attributes. He admits that these last-mentioned 
objects do not make themselves manifest to the senses; but 
they do make themselves manifest to the intelligence or the 
conception: and that is sufficient, in his opinion, to authenti- 
cate them as existent. The word existent, according to his 
definition, (as given in this dialogue) includes not only all that 
is or may be perceived, but also all that is or may be known 
by the mind ; 2. e. understood, conceived, imagined, talked or 
reasoned about. Existent, or Ens, is thus made purely re- 
lative: having its root in a Subject, but ramifying by its 
branches in every direction. It bears the widest possible 
sense, co-extensive with Olyect universally, either of perception 
or conception. It includes all fictions, as well as all (com- 
monly called) realities. The conceivable and the existent 
become equivalent. 

Now the friends of the Concrete, against whom Plato 
Narrower reasons, used the word ezxzstent in a narrower sense, 
given by Ma- 23 Comprising only the concretes of the sensible 
Kas-ttey. World. They probably admitted the existence of 
Osiecteor the abstract, along with and particularised in the 
Thorresson concrete: but they certainly denied the separate ex- 
posed 1 istence of the Abstract—.e. of Forms, Attributes, 
ae or classes, apart from particulars. They would not 
deny that many things were conceivable, more or less dis- 
similar from the realities of the sensible world: but they did 
not admit that all those conceivable things ought to be 
termed existent or realities, and put upon the same footing as 
the sensible world. They used the word existent to distinguish 
between Men, Horses, Trees on the one hand—and Cyclopes, 
Centaurs, Tpayéxadou, &c., on the other. A Centaur is just 
as intelligible and conceivable as either a man or a horse; 
and according to this definition of Plato, would be as much 
entitled to be called really existent. The attributes of man 
and horse are real, because the objects themselves are real and 
perceivable: the class man and the class horse is real, for the 
same reason: but the attributes of a Centaur, and the class 
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Centaurs, are not real, because no individuals possessing the 
attributes, or belonging to the class, have ever been perceived, 
or authenticated by induction. Plato’s Materialist opponents 
would here have urged, that if he used the word existent or 
Ens in so wide a sense, comprehending all that is conceivable 
or nameable, fiction as well as reality—they would require 
some other words to distinguish fiction from reality—Centaur 
from Man: which is what most men mean when they speak 
of one thing as non-existent, another thing as existent. At 
any rate, here is an equivocal sense of the word Ens—a wider 
and a narrower sense—which we shall find frequently per- 
plexing us in the ancient metaphysics; and which, when 
sifted, will often prove, that what appears to be a difference 
of doctrine, is in reality little more than a difference of 
phraseology.’ 

This enquiry respecting Ens is left by Plato professedly 
unsettled ; according to his very frequent practice. 
He pretends only to have brought it to this point: 
that Ens or the Existent is shown to present as Monies 
many difficulties and perplexities as Non-Ens or the “’*“*“"** 
non-existent. I do not think that he has shown thus much: 
for, according to his definition, Non-Ens is an impossibility : 
the term is absolutely unmeaning: it is equivalent to the 
Unknowable or Inconceivable—as Parmenides affirmed it to 
be. But he has undoubtedly shown that Ens is in itself 

tori, tls # obola (p. 1028, b. 2). 


Com- 
pare B. 1001, a. 6, 31. 
This subject is well treated by 


Different de- 
finitions of 
Ens—by 


* Plato here aspires to deliver one 
definition of Ens, applying to all cases. 
The contrast between him and Ari- 


stotle is shown in the more cautious 
procedure of the latter, who entirely 
renounces the possibility of giving any 
one definition fitting all cases. Ani- 
stotle declares Ens to be an equivocal 
word (éu¢vupoyv), and discriminates se- 
veral different significations which it 
bears: all these significations having 
nevertheless an analogical affinity, more 
or less remote, with each other. See 
Aristot. Metaphys. A. 1017, a. 7, seq. ; 
vi. 1028, a. 10. 

It is declared by Aristotle to be pe 
ie first and most disputed 

hilosophia Prima, Quid est Ens? 
xal 8) xal rd wdAa Tre Kal viv Kal del 
(nrovmevoy Kal del aropovpevoy, TovTO 


Brentano, in his Dissertation Ueber die 
Bedeutung des Seienden im Aristoteles, 
See pp. 49-50 seq., of that work. 

Aristotle observes truly, that these 
most general terms are the most con- 
venient hiding-places for equivocal 
meaning (Analyt. Post. ii. 97, b. 29). 

The analogical varieties of Ens or 
Essence are graduated, according to 
Aristotle: Complete, Proper, typical, 
ovola, stands at the head: there are 
then other varieties more or less oe. 
proaching to this proper type: 
of them which pixpdy Pesene s oder aa 700 
Syros. (Metaphys. vi. 1029, b. 9.) 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 250 E. 
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perplexing: which instead of lightening the difficulties about 
Non-Ens, aggravates them: for all the difficulties about Ens 
must be solved, before you can pretend to understand Non- 
Ens. Plato has shown that Ens is used in three different 
meanings :— 

1. According to the Materialists, it means only the con- 
crete and particular, including all the attributes thereof, 
essential and accidental. 

2. According to the Idealists or friends of Forms, it means 
only Universals, Forms, and Attributes. 

3. According to Plato’s own definition here given, it means 
both the one and the other: whatever the mind can either 
perceive or conceive: whatever can act upon the min in any 
way, or for any time however short. It is therefore wholly 
relative to the mind: yet not exclusively to the percetung 
mind (as the Materialists said), nor exclusively to the conceiving 
mind (as the friends of Forms said): but to both alike. 

Here is much confusion, partly real but principally verbal, 
Plato's views @bout Ens. Plato proceeds to affirm, that the diff- 
oe culty about Non-Ens is no greater, and that it admits 
mined. of being elucidated. The higher Genera or Forms 
(he says) are such that some of them will combine or enter 
into communion with each other, wholly or partially, others 
will not, but are reciprocally exclusive. Motion and Rest 
will not enter into communion, but mutually exclude each 
other: neither of them can be predicated of the other. But 
each or both of them will enter into communion with 
Existence, which latter may be predicated of both. Here 
are three Genera or Forms: motion, rest, and existence. 
Each of them is the same with itself, and different from the 
other two. Thus we have two new distinct Forms or Genera 
—Same and Dzifferent—which enter into communion with the 
preceding three, but are in themselves distinct from them." 
Accordingly you may say, motion partakes of (or enters into 
communion with) Diversum, because motion differs from rest: 


2 In the Timeus (pp. 35-36-37), | three constituent elements of the cos- 
Plato declares these three elements— | mical soul, and of the human rational 
Tatdrdy, @drepoy, Ovcla—to be the | soul. 
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alsv you may say, motion partakes of Idem, as being identical 
with itself: but you cannot say, motion zs different, motion 7 
the same; because the subject and the predicate are essen- 
tially distinct and not identical.* 

Some things are always named or spoken of per se, others 
with reference to something else. Thus, Diversum is always 
different from something else: it is relative, implying a cor- 
relate.’ In this, as well as in other points, Diversum (or 
Different) is a distinct Form, Genus, or Idea, which runs 
through all other things whatever. Each thing is different 
from every other thing: but it differs from them, not through 
any thing in its own nature, but because it partakes of the 
Fotm or Idea of Diversum or the Different.2 So, in like 
manner, the Form or Idea of Idem (or Same) runs through 
all other things: since each thing is both different from all 


others, and is also the same with itself. 


® Plato, Sophist. p. 255 C. 
eréxerov phy Gupw (xlynois Kal 
ordows) tabrov xal Oarépov. 

M} rofvuy Acywuer clynoly y elvas 
TauTov } Odrepov, und’ ab ordow. He 
had before said— AAA’ od phy xivnols 
ye xal ordots ob8 Erepoy ore rabrdv 
dari. 

Plato here says, It is true that «xl- 
ynois meréxer ravrov, but it is not 
true that «lynals éor: ravrdy. Again, 
95, p. 259 A. 7d pew erepowy perac- 
Xdv Tov BvTos Lore pey Bid radrny Thy 
Bébekiy, od phy exeivo y' ov pérerxer 
GAN’ érepov. He understands, there- 
fnre, that %or:, when used as copula, 
ee identity between the predicate 
and the subject. 

This is the same point of view from 
which Antisthenes looked, when he 
denied the propriety of saying “Av8pw- 
wés Coriyv ayalds—AvOpwrds Cort 
xaxés: and when he admitted only 
identical propositions, such as ”“Av@pe- 
és Coriv tvOpwros—Ayabds gory 
&ya0és. He assumed that éorw, when 
intervening between the subject and 
the predicate, implies identity be- 
tween them; and the same assumption 
is made by Plato in the passage 
now before us. Whether Antisthenes 
would have allowed the proposition— 
“AvOpwros petéxes xaxias, or other 
propositions in which éo7w does not 


appear as copula, we do not know 
enough of his opinions to say. 

Compare Aristotel. Physic. i. 2, 185, 
b. 27, with the Scholia of Simplikius, 
p- 330, a. 331, b. 18-28, ed. Brandis. 

Y Plato, Sophist. 255 D. rév byrov 
Ta ply ata Kal? aibtda, ra 3t apds 
BAAnAa del AdyerOar. Td 8 ee- 
poy ael mpds Erepoy. Niv 8 drexvas 
nuiv 8, 71 wep dy erepoy 7, oun BéBnKev 
et dvdyens éErépov rotro brep 
Eorciv elva:. These last words 
partly anticipate Aristotle’s explana- 
ai of ra mwpés re (Categor. p. 6, a. 
38). 

Here we have, for the first time so 
far as I know (certainly anterior to 
Aristotle), names relative and names 
non-relative, distinguished as classes, 
and contrasted with each other. It is 
to be observed that Plato here uses 
AéyeoOa: and elva: as equivalent; which 
is not very consistent with the sense 
which he assigns to éorw in predica- 
tion: see the note immediately pre- 
ceding. 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 255 E. wéurroy 
8n Thy Oarépov vow Aextéoy ey Trois 
eWeow otcay, év ols mpoatpotpeba nad 
bia adytrav ye abthy atrav phoopev 
elva: SceAnAvOviayvy ty Exacroy yap 
€repoy, elvat ray &AAwy Ov 81d THY avTOU 
ota, GAAG Bid Td peréxery TIS 
iSéas ris Oarépov. 
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Now motion is altogether different from rest. Motion 
Hisreview therefore 78 not rest. Yet still motion 2s, because it 
of the select 
Five Forms. partakes of existence or Ens. Accordingly, motion 
both zs, and 28 not. 

Again, motion is different from Idem or the Same. It is 
therefore not the same. Yet still motion zs the same; because 
every thing partakes of identity, or is the same with itself. 
Motion therefore both 1s the same and 7 not the same. We 
must not scruple to advance both these propositions. Each 
of them stands on its own separate ground.* So also motion 
is different from Diversum or The Different; in other words, 
it is not different, yet still it 2s different. And, lastly, motion 
is different from Ens, in other words, tz is not Hns, or is 
non-Ens: yet still 2 1s Ens, because it partakes of existence. 
Hence motion is both Ens, and Non-Ens. 

Here we arrive at Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens, 76 ju) dv: 
the main problem which he is now setting to himself. Non- 
Ens is equivalent to, different from Ens. It is the Form’ or 
Idea of Diversum, considered in reference to Ens. Every 
thing is Ens, or partakes of entity, or existence. Every thing 
also is different from Ens, or partakes of difference in relation 
to Ens: it is thus Non-Ens. Every thing therefore is at the 
same time both Ens, and Non-Ens. Nay, Ens itself, inas- 
much as it is different from all other things, is Non-Ens 
_ In reference to them. It is Ens only as one, in reference to 
itself: but it is Non-Ens an infinite number of =— in 
reference to all other things.» 

When we say Non-Ens, therefore (continues Plato), we do 
Pusto's doc. Dot mean any thing contrary to Ens, but merely 


Non rns something different from Ens. When we say Not- 
than diffe great, we do not mean any thing contrary to Great, 
rent from ° ° 

Ens but only something different from great. The nega- 
tive generally, when annexed to any name, does not designate 
any thing contrary to what is meant by that name, but some- 
thing different from it. The general nature or Form of 


difference is disseminated into a multitude of different parts 


« Plato, Sophist. pp. 255-256. b Plato, Sophist. pp. 256-257. 
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or varieties according to the number of different things with 
which it is brought into communion: Not-great, Not-just, &c. 
are specific varieties of this general nature, and are just as 
much realities as great, just. And thus Non-Ens is just as 
much a reality as Ens, being not contrary, but only that 
variety of the general nature of difference which corresponds 
to Ens. Non-Ens, Not-great, Not-just, &c. are each of them 
permanent Forms, among the many other Forms or Entia, 
having each a true and distinct nature of its own.° 

I say nothing about contrariety (concludes Plato), or about 
any thing contrary to Ens; nor will I determine whether 
Non-Ens in this sense be rationally possible or not. What 
I mean by Non-Ens is a particular case under the general 
doctrine of the communion or combination of Forms: the 
combination of Ens with Diversum, composing that which is 
different from Ens, and which is therefore Non-Ens. Thus 
Ens itself, being different from all other Forms, is Non-Ens 
in reference to them all, or an indefinite number of times? 
(¢. e. an indefinite number of negative predications may be 
made concerning it). 

Non-Ens being thus shown to be one among the many 
other Forms, disseminated among all the others, and enter- 
ing into communion with Ens among the rest—we have next 
to enquire whether it enters into communion with the Form 
of Opinion and Discourse. It is the communion of the two 
which constitutes false opinion and false proposition: if there- 
fore such communion be possible, false opinion and false 
proposition are possible, which is the point that Plato is 
trying to prove.° 

Now it has been already stated (continues Plato) that some 
Forms or Genera admit of communion with each Communion 
other, others do not. In like manner some words with propost- 


on— pos- 


admit of communion with each other—not others. spleand ex 


¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 258. nuers yap wept pey evayrilov rivds 

Sri rd wh by BeBalws Lor: Thy avrod | abtg (TE Byri) xalpew wdda Aéyomer, 
ovow txov, ofrw St nal Td wh by Kara | cfr’ Eorw efre ph Adyow Exov fh Kar 
Tavroy hy Te Kal tori uh by, evdp:Onoy | wavrdracw Brcyoy, § 5 viv elpfhxaner 
TaY TOAAGY Byrow eldos ev. elva: rd ph by, &. 

4 Plato, Sophist. pp. 258-259. ¢ Plato, Sophist. p. 260. 
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Those alone admit of communion, which, when put together, 
make up a proposition significant or giving information 
respecting Essence or Existence. The smallest proposition 
must have a noun and a verb put together: the noun 
indicating the agent, the verb indicating the act. Every 
proposition must be.a proposition concerning something, or 
must have a logical subject: every proposition must also be 
of a certain quality. Let us take (he proceeds) two simple 
propositions: Theetétus ts sitting down—Thectétus is flying.t 
Of both these two, the subject is the same: but the first is 
true, the second is false. The first gives things existing as 
they are, respecting the subject: the second gives respecting 
the subject, things different from those existing, or in other 
words things non-existent, as if they did exist. A false pro- 
position is that which gives things different as if they were 
the same, and things non-existent as if they were existent, 
respecting the subject." 

The foregoing is Plato’s explanation of Non-Ens. Before 
Imperfect we remark upon it, let us examine his mode of ana- 
proposition— lysing & proposition. He conceives the proposition 
not recognise 88 Consisting of a noun and averb. The noun marks 
the prea the logical subject, but he has no technical word 
equivalent to subject: his phrase is, that a proposition must 
be of something or concerning something. Then again, he not 
only has no word to designate the predicate, but he does not 
even seem to conceive the predicate as distinct and separable : 
it stands along with the copula embodied in the verb. The 
two essentials of a proposition, as he states them, are—That 
it should have a certain subject—That it should be of a cer- 
tain quality, true or false.’ This conception is just, as far 


f Plato, Sophist. p. 263. |» Plato, Sophist. p. 263. Mep) 81) oot 
Bcalrnros KxdOnrar. Cealrnros wé-  Aeydueva pévro: Odrepa ws Ta abrd, Ka 
rerat. pr bvra ws byta, wayrdraciy, ds toixer, 


& Plato, Sophist. p. 263. Adye: 8¢ | 7 roavrn obyOeors Ee Te Snudtrwr yryvo- 
abrév (trav Adywv of the two proposi- | pévn Kal dvoudrwy bytws Te xal &AnNOds 
tions) 6 pew GAnOhs ra Byta, ds Eorr | ylyvecOa: Adyos Wevdhs. 
wept gov. ‘O Se 5h Wevdhs érepa tay It is plain that this explanation takes 
byvTwv. Td uh byt’ pa ws Svra Aéye. no account of negative propositions: it 
“Ovrwy 8 ye byra Erepa wep) coi. applies only to affirmative propositions. 
TIoAAd pty yap Epapey Sa wept Exu- Since the time of Aristotle, the 
orov elval wov, woAAd 8 obK byra. _ quality of a proposition has been un- 
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as it goes: but it does not state all which ought to be known 
about proposition, and it marks an undeveloped logical ana- 
lysis. It indicates moreover that Plato, not yet conceiving 
the predicate as a distinct constituent, had not yet conceived 
the copula as such: and therefore that the substantive verb 
éorvv had not yet been understood by him in its function of 
pure and simple copula. The idea that the substantive verb 
when used in a proposition must mark existence or essence, is 
sufficiently apparent in several of his reasonings. 

I shall now say a few words on Plato’s explanation of Non- 
Ens. It is given at considerable length, and was, in the 
judgment of Schleiermacher, eminently satisfactory to Plato 
himself. Some of Plato’s expressions* lead me to suspect 
that his satisfaction was not thus unqualified: but whether 
he was himself satisfied or not, I cannot think that the 
explanation ought to satisfy others. 

Plato here lays down the position—That the word Not 
signifies nothing more than difference, with re- piatosex- 
spect to that other word to which it is attached. Ranvier of 
It does not signify (he says) what is contrary; but to“ onc. 
simply what is different. ot-great, Not-beautiful “°"”™ 
—mean what is different from great or beautiful: Non-Ens 
means, not what is contrary to Ens, but simply what is different 
from Ens. | 3 

First, then, even if we admit that Non-Ens has this latter 
meaning and nothing beyond—yet when we turn to Plato’s 
own definition of Ens, we shall find it so all-comprehensive, 
that there can be absolutely nothing different from Ens :— 
these last words can have no place and no meaning. Plato 
defines Ens so as to include all that is knowable, conceivable, 
thinkable.'! One portion of this total differs from another : 
but there can be nothing which differs from it all. The Form 
or nature of Diversum (to use Plato’s phrase) as it is among 


derstood to designate its being either no account of the formal distinction, 
aftirmative or negative: that being neque or affirmative. 

formal, or belonging to its form only. Plato, Sophist. p. 259. Schleier- 
Whether affirmative or negative, it may macher, Einleitung zum Sophistes, 
be true or false: and this is doubtlessa vol. iv. p. 134, of bis translation of 
quality, but belonging to its matter, not Plato. 

to its form. Plato seems to have taken =‘! Plato, Sophist. pp. 247-248. 
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the knowable or conceivable, is already included in the total 
of Ens, and comes into communion (according to the Platonic 
phraseology) with one portion of that total as against another 
portion. But with Ens as a whole, it cannot come into com- 
munion, for there is nothing apart from Ens. Whenever we 
try to think of any thing apart from Ens, we do by the act 
of thought include it in Ens, as defined by Plato. Dufferent 
from great—different from white (2. e. not great, not white, 
sensu Platonico) is very intelligible: but Different from Ens, 
is not intelligible: there is nothing except the inconceivable 
and incomprehensible: the words professing to describe it, 
are mere unmeaning sound. Now this is just™ what Parme- 
nides said about Non-Ens. Plato's definition of Ens appears to 
me to make out the case of Parmenides about Non-Ens; and 
to render the Platonic explanation—different from Hns—open 
to quite as many difficulties, as those which attach to Non- 
Ens in the ordinary sense. 

Secondly, there is an objection still graver against Plato’s 
explanation. When he resolves negation into an affirmation 
of something different from what is denied, he effaces or puts 
out of sight one of the capital distinctions of logic. What 
he says is indeed perfectly true: Not-great, Not-beautiful, 
Non-Ens, are respectively different from great, beautiful, Ens. 
But this, though true, is only a part of the truth; leaving 
unsaid another portion of the truth which, while equally 
essential, is at the same time special and characteristic. The 
negative not only differs from the affirmative, but has such 
peculiar meaning of its own, as to exclude the affirmative: both 
cannot be true together. Not-great is certainly different from 
great: so also, white, hard, rough, just, valiant, &c. are all dif- 
ferent from great. But there is nothing in these latter epithets 
to exclude the co-existence of great. Theetétus is great— 
Thecetétus 18 white: in the second of these two propositions I 
affirm something respecting Thetétus quite different from 
what I affirm in the first, yet nevertheless noway excluding 
what is affirmed in the first.". The two propositions may both 

= Compare Kratylus, 430 A. says, with reference to the doctrine laid 


® Proklus, in his Commentary on the } down by Plato in the Sophistés, 5Aws 
Parmenidés (p. 281, p. 785, Stallbaum), | yap al awogace:s Eyyovol cio: rhs ére- 
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be true. But when I say—Theetétus is dead— Theetétus i3 not 
dead: here are two propositions which cannot both be true, 
from the very form of the words. To explain not-great, as 
Plato does, by saying that it means only something different 
from great,° is to suppress this peculiar meaning and virtue 
of the negative, whereby it simply excludes the affirmative, 
without affirming any thing in its place. Plato is right in 
saying that not-great does not affirm the contrary of great, by 
which he means little? The negative does not affirm any 
thing: it simply denies. Plato seems to consider the negative 
as a species of affirmative:4 only affirming something dif- 
ferent from what is affirmed by the term which it accompanies. 
Not-Great, Not-Beautiful, Not-Just—he declares to be Forms 
just as real and distinct as Great, Beautiful, Just: only dif- 
ferent from these latter. This, in my opinion, is a conception 
logically erroneous. Negative stands opposed to affirmative, 
as one of the modes of distributing both terms and propo- 
sitions. A purely negative term cannot stand alone in the 
subject of a proposition: Non-Entis nulla sunt preedicata— 


was the scholastic maxim. 


pérnros Tis voepas: 8:4 TovTo ‘yap 
obx Inmos, Br: Erepov—xal 3:4 rovrTo 
otx &vOpwwros, Bri BAA. 

Proklus here adopts and repeats 
Plato’s erroneous idea of the negative 
proposition and its function. en I 
deny that Caius is just, wise, &c., my 
denial does not intimate simply that I 
know him to be something different 
from just, wise; for he may have fifty 
different attributes, co-existent and 
consistent with justice and wisdom. 

To employ the language of Aristotle 
(see a pertinent example, Physic. i. 8, 
191, b. 15, where he distinguishes 7d 7} 
by xaé’ adrd from 7d gr) by KaTa oUM- 
BeBnxds), we may say that it is not of 
the essence of the Different to deny or 
exclude that from which it is different : 
the Different may deny or exclude, but 
that is only by accident—xatrd oupBe- 
Bnxdés. Plato includes, in the essence 
of the Different, that which belongs to 
it only by accident. 

° Plato, Sophist. p. 258 B. otk éy- 
dyriov éxelypy onpaivovoa, &AAd 7 0- 
cotiroyv pdvoy, éerepov éxelvov. 


The apparent exceptions to this 


If we look to the Euthydémus, we 
shall see that this confusion between 
what is different from A, and what is 
incompatible with or exclusive of A, 
is one of the fallacies which Plato puts 
into the mouth of the two Sophists 
Euthydémus and Dionysodérus, whom 
he exhibits and exposes in that dia- 
logue. “AAAo 7 oby €repos, 4 ® Ss 
(Dionysodérus) &v Al@ov, od Aldos «7; 
Kal €repos dy xpucov, ob xpuods ef; 
"Eot: tavta. Odbxody xa 6 Xaipé3npos, 
Zpn, Erepos Sv watpds, odx by warhp 
ef; (Plat. Euthydem. p. 298 A). 

P Plato, Sophist. p. 257 B. 

4 Plat. Soph. pp. 257 E, 258 A. 
“Ovros 37) wpds by dryridecis, ws Eoin’, 
elva: EupBalver rd wr) Kardy. 

‘Opuolws pa Td 2) péya, kal 7d pévya 
avrd, elvai Aexréoyv. 

Plato distinctly recognises here Forms 
or Ideas rév axoddoewr, which the 
Platonists professed not to do, accord- 
ing to Aristotle, Metaphys. A. 990, b. 
13—see the instructive Scholia of 
Alexander, p. 565, a. Brandis. 
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rule arise only from the fact, that many terms negative in 
their form have taken on an affirmative signification. 

The view which Plato here takes of the negative deserves 
Piato's view the greater notice, because, if it were adopted, what 


of the nega- 


tive is erro. is called the maxim of contradiction would be 
neous. 


gicalmaxim divested of its universality. Given a significant 
of contradic- en , . 
tion. proposition with the same subject and the same 
predicate, each taken in one and the same signification—its 
affirmative and its negative cannot both be true. But if by 
the negative, you mean to make a new affirmation, different 
from that contained in the affirmative—the maxim just stated 
cannot be broadly maintained as of universal application: it 
may or may not be valid, as the case happens to stand. The 
second affirmation may be, as a matter of fact, compatible 
with the first: but this is not to be presumed, from the mere 
fact that it is different from the first: proof must be given of 
such incompatibility. 

We may illustrate this remark by looking at the two pro- 
Examination 2O8itions which Plato gives as examples of true and 
Caticep, false. Thecetétus ts setting down—Theetétus is flying. 


psi’ Both the examples are of affirmative propositions: 


Piato—How and it seems clear that Plato, in all this reasoning, 


wa ore® took no account of negative propositions: those 
other false. which simply deny, affirming nothing. The second 
of these propositions (says Plato) affirms what 2s not, as if it 
were, respecting the subject. But how do we know this to 
be so? In the form of the second proposition there is no- 
thing to show it: there is no negation of any thing, but 
simply affirmation of a different positive attribute. Although 
it happens, in this particular case, that the two attributes are 
incompatible, and that the affirmation of the one includes the 
negation of the other—yet there is nothing in the form of 
either proposition to deny the other:—no formal incompati- 
bility between them. Both are alike affirmative, with the 
same subject, but different predicates. These two proposi- 
tions therefore do not serve to illustrate the real nature of 
the negative, which consists precisely in this formal incom- 
patibility. The proper negative belonging to the proposition 
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_ —Theetétus rs sitting down—would be, Thecetétus ts not sitting 
down. Plato ought to maintain, if he followed out his pre- 
vious argument, that Not-Sitting down is as good a Form as 
Sitting-down, and that it meant merely —Different from 
Sitting down. But instead of doing this Plato gives us a 
new affirmative proposition, which, besides what it affirms, 
conceals an implied negation of the first proposition. This 
does not serve to illustrate the purpose of his reasoning— 
which was to set up the formal negative as a new substantive 
attribute, different from its corresponding affirmative. As 
between the two, the maxim of contradiction applies: both 
cannot be true. But as between the two propositions given 
in Plato, that maxim has no application: they are two propo- 
sitions with the same subject, but different predicates; which 
happen in this case to be, the one true, the other false—but 
which are not formally incompatible. The second is not false 
because it differs from the first : it has no essential connection 
with the first, and would be equally false, even if the first 
were false also. 

The function of the negative is to deny. Now denial is 
not a species of affirmation, but the reversal or antithesis of 
affirmation: it nullifies a belief previously entertained, or 
excludes one which might otherwise be entertained,—but it 
affirms nothing. In particular cases, indeed, the denial of 
one thing may be tantamount to the affirmation of another : 
for a man may know that there are only two suppositions 
possible, and that to shut out the one is to admit the other. 
But this is an inference drawn in virtue of previous know- 
ledge possessed and contributed by himself: another man 
without such knowledge would not draw the same inference, 
nor could he learn it from the negative proposition per se. 
Such then is the genuine meaning of the negative; from 
which Plato departs, when he tells us that the negative is a 
kind of affirmation, only affirming something different—and 
when he illustrates 1t by producing two affirmative pro- 
positions respecting the same subject, affirming different 
attributes, the one as matter of fact incompatible with the 
other. 
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But how do we know that the first proposition Thecetétus 1s 
Necessity of 8ttting down—affirms what is:—and that the second 
sce’ proposition — Theetétus is flying—affirms what is 
as not? If present, our senses testify to us the truth 
of the first, and the falsehood of the second: if absent, we 
have the testimony of a witness, combined with our own past 
experience attesting the frequency of facts analogous to the 
one, and the non-occurrence of facts analogous to the other. 
When we make the distinction, then,—we assume that what 
is attested by sense or by comparisons and inductions from 
the facts of sense, is real, or 7: and that what is merely con- 
ceived or imagined, without the attestation of sense (either 
directly or by way of induction), is not real, or 78 not. Upon 
this assumption Plato himself must proceed, when he takes 
it for granted, as a matter of course, that the first proposition 
is true, and the second false. But he forgets that this as- 
sumption contradicts the definition which, in this same dia- 
logue," he had himself given of Ens—of the real or the 
thing that 7s. His definition was so comprehensive, as to 
include not only all that could be seen or felt, but also all 
that had capacity to be known or conceived by the mind: 
and he speaks very harshly of those who admit the reality of 
things perceived, but refuse to admit equal reality to things 
only conceived. Proceeding then upon this definition, we 
can allow no distinction as to truth or falsehood between the 
two propositions— Theatétus is sitting down— Theetétus ts 
Jlying: the predicate of the second affirms what 7s, just as 
much as the predicate of the first: for it affirms something 
which, though neither perceived nor perceivable by sense, is 
distinctly conceivable and conceived by the mind. When 
Plato takes for granted the distinction between the two, that 
the first affirms what 7s, and the second what zs not—he 
unconsciously slides into that very recognition of the testi- 
mony of sense (in other words, of fact and experience), as 
the certificate of reality, which he had so severely denounced 
in the opposing materialist philosophers : and upon the ground 


* Plato, Sophist. pp. 247 D-E, 248 D-E. 
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of which he thought himself entitled, not merely to correct 
them as mistaken, but to reprove them as wicked and im- 
pudent.* 

I have thus reviewed a long discussion—terminating in 


of the meaning and function of the negative. I depended 
hardly think that Plato would have given such an the o imperfect 


explanation of it, if he had had the opportunity of that day. 
of studying the Organon of Aristotle. Prior to Aristotle, the 
principles and distinctions of formal logic were hardly at all 
developed ; nor can we wonder that others at that time fell into 
various errors which Plato scornfully derides, but very imper- 
fectly rectifies. For example, Antisthenes did not admit the 
propriety of any predication, except identical, or at most essen- 
tial, predication : the word éory appeared to him incompatible 
with any other. But we perceive in this dialogue, that Plato 
also did not conceive the substantive verb as performing the 
simple function of copula in predication; on the contrary he 
distinguishes éoriv, as marking identity between subject and 
predicate—from peréye:, as marking accidental communion 
between the two. Again, there were men in Plato’s day who 
maintained that Non-Ens (To 7) dv), was inconceivable and 
impossible. Plato, in refuting these philosophers, gives a 
definition of Ens (ro év), which puts them in the right—fails 
in stating what the true negative is—and substitutes, in place 
of simple denial, a second affirmation to overlay and supplant 
the first. 

To complete the examination of this doctrine of the So- 
phistés, respecting Non-Ens, we must compare it poctrine of 


with the doctrine on the same subject laid down in “eSPhiés 


other Platonic dialogues. It will be found to con- pistomcae 
tradict, very distinctly, the opinion assigned by *"* 
Plato to Sokrates both in the Thestétus and in the fifth Book 


of the Republic :* where Sokrates deals with Non-Ens in its 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 246 D. Aristotle (De essed Shae p. 21, a. 
t Plato, Republic, v. pp. 477-478. | 32) briefly expresses his dissent from 
Themtét. pp. 188-189. Parmenidés, | an opinion, the same as what is given 
pp. 160 C, 163 C. Euthydémus, p. | in the Platonic Sophistés—that 7d ur 
284 B-C. dv is bv ts. He makes no mention of 
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usual sense as the negation of Ens: laying down the position 
that Non-Ens can be neither the object of the cognizing 
Mind, nor the object of the opining (d0€afwv) or cogitant 
Mind: that it is uncognizable and incogitable, correlating 
only with Non-Cognition or Ignorance. Now we find that 
this doctrine (of Sokrates, in Thestétus and Republic) is the 
very same as that which is affirmed, in the Sophistés, to be 
taken up by the delusive Sophist: the same as that which 
the Eleate expends much ingenuity in trying to refute, by 
proving that Non-Ens is not the negation of Ens, but only 
that which differs from Ens, being itself a particular variety 
of Ens. It is also the same doctrine as is declared, both by 
the Eleate in the Sophistés and by Sokrates in the Thee- 
tétus, to imply as an undeniable consequence, ‘that the false- 
hood of any proposition is impossible. “A false proposition 
is that which speaks the thing that is not (ro yw dv). But 
this is an impossibility. You can neither know, nor think, 


nor speak, the thing that is not. 


Plato, but Ammonius in the Scholia 
alludes to Plato (p. 129, b. 20, Schol. 
‘Bekk.*. 

We must note that the Eleate in the 
Sophistés states both opinions respect- 
ing 7d wh by: first that which he 
refutes—next that which he advances. 
The Scholiast may, therefore, refer to 
both opinions, as stated in the Sophistés, 
though one of them is stated only for 
the purpose of being refuted. 

We may contrast with these views 
of Plato ‘in the Sophistés) respecting 
7d yu) dv, as not being a negation tov 
’yros, but simply a something érepoy 
rou b&vros,the different views of Ari- 
stotle about 7d yu) by, set forth in the 
instructive Commentary of M. Ravais- 
son, Essai sur la Métaphysique d’ 
Aristote, p. 860. 

“Le non-dtre s’oppnse 4 |’étre, comme 


You cannot know without 


chose que l’absence du prémier. Le 
rapport de l’étre et du non-étre con- 
siste done dans une pure contradic- 
tion: derniére forme & laquelle toute 
opposition doit se ramener.” 

Aristotle seems to allude to the 
Sophistés, though not mentioning it 
by its title, in three passages of the 
Metaphysica—E. 1026, b. 14; K. 1064, 
b. 29; N. 1089. a. 5 (see the note of 
Bonitz on the latter passage'—perhaps 
also elsewhere (see Ueberweg, pp. 153- 
154). Plato replied in one way, Leu- 
kippus and Demokritus in another, 
to the doctrine of Parmenides. who 
banished Non-Ens as_ inengitable. 
Leukippus maintained that Non-Ens 
was equivalent to 7d xevdy, and that 
the two elements of things were 7d 
wAjpes and 7d xevdy, for which he 
used the expressions 8éy and ov8év. 


sa negation : ce n’est donc pas, non plus : Plato replied as we read in the So- 
que I 'étre, une chose simple; et autant | phistés: thus both he and Leukippus 
il y a de genres de l’étre, autant i] faut | tried in different ways to demonstrate 

ue le non-étre ait de genres. Cepen-j|a positive nature and existence for 

ant l'opposition de ]’étre et du non-; Non-Ens. See Aristot. Metaph. A. 
étre, différente, en realité, dans chacune | 985, b. 4, with the Scholia, p. 538, 
des catégories, est la méme dans toutes | Brandis. The Scholiast cites Plato 
par sa forme. Dans cette forme, le | év 77 MoAcrelg, which seems a mistake 
second terme n’exprime pas autre’ for év r@ Lopicrn. 
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knowing something: you cannot speak without speaking 
something (2. e. something that is).” Of this consequence— 
which is expressly announced as included in the doctrine, 
both by the Eleate in the Sophistés and by the Platonic So- 
krates in the Thestétus—no notice is taken in the Republic." 

Again, the doctrine maintained by the Eleate in the So- 
phistés respecting Ens, as well as respecting Ideas or Forms, 
is in other ways inconsistent with what is laid down in other 
Platonic dialogues. The Eleate in the Sophistés undertakes 
to refute two different classes of opponents; first, the Mate- 
rialists, of whom he speaks with derision and antipathy— 
secondly, others of very opposite doctrines, whom he denomi- 


" Socher (Ueber Platon’s Schriften, | trine advanced and defended by the 
pp. 264-265) is upon this point more | Eleate in the Sophistés, to represent 
satisfactory than the other Platonic | the opinion of Plato (p. 785 ed.-Stall- 
commentators. He points out—not| baum; see also the Commentary of 
only without disguise, but even with | Proklus on the Timmus, b. iii. p. 188 K, 
emphasis—the discrepancies and con- | 448 ed. Schneid.). So likewise Sim- 
tradictions between the doctrines | plikius and the commentators on Ari- 
ascribed to the EKleate in the Sophistés, | stotle, appear to consider it—see Schol. 
and those ascribed to Sokrates in the | ad Aristotel. Physica, p. 332, a. 8, p. 
Republic, Phsedon, and other Platonic | 333, b. 334, a. 343, a. 5. It is plain from 
dialogues. These are the main pre- ' these Scholia thut the commentators 
misses upon which Socher rests his | were much embarrassed in explaining 
inference, that the Sophistés is not rdw) dy. They take the Sophistés as 
the composition of Plato. I do not: if it delivered Plato's decisive opinion 
admit his inference: but the premisses, | upon that point (Porphyry compares 
as matters of fact, appear to me un-/| what Plato says in the Timeus, but 
deniable. Stallbaum, in his Proleg. |; not what he says in the Republic or 
to the Sophistés, p. 40 seq. attempts | in Theetétus, p. 333, b. 25); and 
to explain away these discrepancies— | I think that they accommodate Plato 
in my opinion his remarks are obscure | to Aristotle, in such manner as to ob- 
and unsatisfactory. Various other com- | scure the real antithesis which Plato 
mentators, also holding the Sophistés | insists upon in the Sophistés—I mean 
to be a genuine work of Plato, over- | the antithesis according to which Plato 
look or extenuate these premisses, | excludes what is évdyrioy rov byros, 
which they consider unfavourable to; and admits only what is €repoy ov 
that conclusion. Thus Alkinous, in ! dvtos. 
his Elcaywyh, sets down the explana-|_ Ritter gives an account (Gesch. der 
tion of rd 4} by which is given in the | Philos. part ii. pp. 288-289) of Plato’s 
Sophistés, as if it were the true and ; doctrine in the Sophistés respecting 
Platonic explanation, not adverting to | Non-Ens; but by no means an ade- 
what is said in the Republic and , quate account. K. F. Hermann also 
elsewhere (Alkin. c. 35, p. 189 in the | omits to (Geschichte und System der 
Appendix Platonica annexed to the | Platonischen Philos. pp. 504-505-507) 
edition of Plato by K. F. Hermann), ' notice the discrepancy between the 
The like appears in the IpoAeydueva ; doctrine of the Sophistés, and the doc- 
THs TlAdrwves pidocogias: co. 21, p. trine of the Republic, and Thestétus, 
215 of the same edition. Proklus, in | respecting 7d mu) by—though he pro- 
his Commentary on the Parmenidés, | nounces elsewhere that the Republic 
speaks in much the same manner | is among the most indisputably posi- 
about 7d uh by—considering the doc- | tive of all Plato's compositions (p. 536). 


a ar a a 
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nates the Friends of Ideas or Forms, speaking of them in 
terms of great respect. Now by these Friends of Forms or 
Ideas, Schleiermacher conjectures that Plato intends to 
denote the Megaric philosophers. M. Cousin, and most other 
critics (except Ritter) have taken up this opinion. But to 
me it seems that Socher is right in declaring the doctrine, 
ascribed to these Friends of Ideas, to be the very same as 
that which is laid down by Plato himself in other important 
dialogues—Republic, Timeeus, Pheedon, Phsedrus, Kratylus, 
&c.—and which is generally understood as that of the Pla- 
tonic Ideas.* In all these dialogues, the capital contrast 


x Socher, p. 266; Schleiermacher, | one assertion in that Einleitung which 


Einleitung zum Sophistes, p. 134; 
Cousin, Geuvres de Platon, vol. xi. 517 
notes. 

Schleiermacher gives this as little 
more than a conjecture; and distinctly 
admits that any man may easily sup- 

se the doctrine ascribed to these 

iends of Forms to be Plato’s own 
doctrine—** Nicht zu verwundern wire 
es, wenn Mancher auf den Gedanken 
kime, Platon meinte hier sich selbst 
und seine eigene Lehre,” &c. 


But most of the subsequent critics | 


I read with great surprise. Steinhart 
not only holds it for certain that the 
Sophistés was composed after the Par- 
menidés, but also affirms that it solves 
the difficulties propounded in the Par- 
menidés— discusses the points of diffi- 
culty “in the best possible way ” (“in 
der wiinschenwerthesten Weise” pp. 
47 wade 

I confess I cannot find that the dif- 
ficulties started in the Parmenidés are 
even noticed, much less solved, in the 
Sophistés. And Steinhart himself tells 


have taken up Schleiermacher’s con- | us that the Parmenidés places us in a 
jecture (that the Megarici are intended), ; circle both of persons and doctrines 
as if it were something proved and: entirely different from those of the 
indubitable. | Sophistés (p. 472). It is plain also 

It is curious that while Schleiermacher | that the other Platonic commentators 
thinks that the opinions of the Megaric . do not agree with Steinhart in finding 
philosophers are impugned and refuted | the Sophistés a key to the Parmenidés; 


in the Sophistés, Socher fancies that the 
dialogue was composed by a Megaric 
philosopher, not by Plato. Ueberweg 
(Aechtheit der Platon. Schr. 4 a oS 
277) points out as explicitly as Socher, 
the discrepancy between the Sophistés 
and several other Platonic dialogues, 
in respect to what is said about Forms 
or Ideas. But he draws a different 
inference: he infers from it a great 
change in Plato's own opinion, and he 
considers that the Sophistés is later in 
its date of composition than those other 
dialogues which it contradicts. I think 
this opinion about the late composition 
of the Sophistés, is not improbable ; but 
the premisses are not sufficient to prove it. 

My view of the Platonic Sophistés 
differs from the elaborate criticism on 
it given by Steinhart (Einleitung zum 
Soph. p. 417 seq.). Moreover, there is 


| for most of them (Ast, Hermann, 
| Zeller, Stallbaum, Brandis, &c.) con- 
, Sider the Parmenidés to have been 
com at a later date than the 
Sophistés (as Steinhart himself inti- 
mates ; compare his Einleitung zum 
Parmenides, p. 312 seq.). Ueberweg, 
the most recent enquirer (posterior to 
Steinhart), regards the Parmenidés as 
the latest of all Plato’s compositions— 
if indeed it be genuine, of which he 
rather doubts. (Aeclitheit der Platon. 
Schrift. pp. 182-183.) 
M. Mallet (Histoire de l’Ecole de 
Megare, Introd. pp. xl.-lviii., Paris, 
1845) differs from all the three opinions 
| of Schleiermacher, Ritter, and Socher. 
| He thinks that the philosophers, de- 
' signated as Friends of Forms, are in- 
tended for the Pythagoreans. His 
' reasons do not satisfy me. 
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and antithesis is that between Ens or Entia on one side, and 
Fientia (the transient, ever generated and ever perishing), on 
the other: between the eternal, unchangeable, archetypal 
Forms or Ideas—and the ever-changing flux of particulars, 
wherein approximative likeness of these archetypes is imper- 
fectly manifested. Now it is exactly this antithesis which 
the Friends of Forms in the Sophistés are represented as 
upholding, and which the Eleate undertakes to refute.» We 
shall find Aristotle, over and over again, impugning the total 
separation or demarcation between Ens and Fientia («idy— 
yéveots—ywptora), both as the characteristic dogma, and the 
untenable dogma, of the Platonic philosophy: it is exactly 
the same issue which the Eleate in the Sophistés takes with 
the Friends of Forms. He proves that Ens is just as full of 
perplexity, and just as difficult to understand, as Non-Ens :* 
whereas, in the other Platonic dialogues, Ens is constantly 
spoken of as if it were plain and intelligible. In fact, he 
breaks down the barrier between Ens and Fientia, by includ- 
ing motion, change, the moving or variable, among the world 
of Entia.* Motion or Change belongs to Fieri; and if it be 
held to belong to Esse also (by recognising a Form or Idea of 
Motion or Change, as in the Sophistés), the antithesis between 
the two, which is so distinctly declared in other Platonic dia- 
logues, disappears.° 


Y Plato, Sophist. pp. 246 B, 248 B. 
The same opinion is advanced by 
Sokrates in the Republic, v. p. 479 
B-C. Phedon, pp. 78-79. Compare 
Sophist. p. 248 C with Symposion p. 
211 B. In the former passage, 7d 
xdoxew is affirmed of the Ideas: in 
the latter passage, 7d mdoxew under. 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 245 E. Yet he 
afterwards talks of +d Aaumxpty rov 
byros del, as contrasted with 1d cxo- 
Tewdy Tou uh Brvros, p. 254 A, which 
seems not consistent. 

* Plato, Sophist. p. 249 B. “Ips 
ides per se simplices sunt et immuta- 
biles: sunt ssterns, ac semper fuerunt 
ab omni liberss mutatione” says Stall- 
baum ad Platon. Republ. v. p. 476; 
see also his Prolegg. to the Parmenidés, 
pp. 3940. This is the way in which 
the Platonic Ideas are presented in 


the Timszeus, Republic, Phssdon, &c., 
and the way in which they are con- 
ceived by the ei3éy {Ao in the 
Sophistés, whom the Eleate seeks to 
confute. 

Zeller’s chapter on Plato seems to 
me to represent not so much what we 
read in the separate dialogues, as the 
attempt of an able and ingenious man 
to bring out something like a con- 
sistent and intelligible doctrine which 
will do credit to Plato, and to soften 
down all the inconsistencies (see 
Philos. der Griech. vol. ii. pp. 394- . 
415-429 ed. 2nd.) 

> See a striking ge about the 
unchangeableness of Forms or Ideas 
in the Kratylus, p. 439 D-E; also 
Philébus, p. 15. 

In the Parmenidés (p. 182 D) the 
supposition ra el3n éordyas ev TH pice 
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If we examine the reasoning of the Eleate, in the So- 
The persons Phistés, against the persons whom he calls the Friends 
whom Pato of Forms, we shall see that these latter are not Par- 
as Friends of menideans only, but also Plato himself in the Phe- 
pao ome Gon, Republic, and elsewhere. We shall also see 
Pato himeat that the ground, taken up by the Eleate, is much 
Plein, Re the same as that which was afterwards taken up by 
pubic, &- Aristotle against the Platonic Ideas. Plato, in most 
of his dialogues, declares Ideas, Forms, Entia, to be eternal 
substances distinct and apart from the flux and movement of 
particulars: yet he also declares, nevertheless, that particulars 
have a certain communion or participation with the Ideas, 
and are discriminated and denominated according to such 
participation. Aristotle controverts both these doctrines ; 
first, the essential separation of the two, which he declares to 
be untrue: next, the participation or coming together of the 
two separate elements—which he declares to be an unmean- 
ing fiction or poetical metaphor, introduced in order to elude 
the consequences of the original fallacy.° He maintains that 
the two (Entia and Fientia—Universals and Particulars) have 
no reality except in conjunction and implication together ; 
though they are separable by reason (Aoy~ ywopiota—re@ 
elvat, xywpiora) or abstraction, and though we may reason 
about them apart, and must often reason about them apart.* 
Now it is this implication and conjunction of the Universal 
with its particulars, which is the doctrine of the Sophistés, 
and which distinguishes it from other Platonic dialogues, 


is one of those set up by Sokrates and 
impugned by Parmenides. Neverthe- 
less in an earlier passage of that 
dialogue Sokrates is made to include 
xlynots and ordaois among the etn 
(p. 129 E,. It will be found, however, 
that when Parmenides comes to ques- 


tion Sokrates, What ¢«f3n do you re | 


cognise? attributes and subjects only 


_(the latter with hesitation) are in- | 


cluded: no such thing as actions, pro- 
cesses, events—rd mwoety wal wdoxew 
(p. 130). In Republic, vii. 529 D 
we find mention made of rd by rdxos 
and 7 otca Apaditns, which implies 
xlynors as among the efn. In Thestét. 
pp. 152 D, 156 A, «lynois is noted as 


the constituent and characteristic of 
Fieri—rd yryvéuevov—which belongs 
to the domain of sensible perception, 
as distinguished from permanent and 
unchangeable Ens. 

¢ Aristot. Metaphys. A. 991-992. 

¢ Aristot. Metaph. vi. 1038, a-b. 
The Scholion of Alexander here (p. 
763, b. 36, ara is clearer than 
Aristutle himself. Td wpuxeiuerdy éori 
Betta: ws ovdtyv tev KadddAov ovcla 
tori otre yap 5 KabdAou bvOpwwos 4 
6 xabddov Txxos, ore KAAO ovdér 
GAN’ Exacroy avtay Siavolas aad- 
watls éorw awd rev neaW Exa- 
ora wal mpwrws «al pdAiora Aeyo- 
pevwy odotwy Kal duolwpa. 
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wherein the Universal is transcendentalized—lodged in a 
separate world from particulars. No science or intelligence 
is possible (says the Hleate in the Sophistés) either upon the 
theory of those who pronounce all Ens to be constant and 
unchangeable, or upon that of those who declare all Ens to 
be fluent and variable. We must recognise both together, 
the constant and the variable, as equally real and as making 
up the totality of Ens. This result, though not stated in the 
language which Aristotle would have employed, coincides 
very nearly with the Aristotelian doctrine, in one of the main 
points on which Aristotle distinguishes his own teaching from 
that of his master. 

That the Eleate in the Sophistés recedes from the Platonic 
point of view and approaches towards the Aristo- 
telian, will be seen also if we look at the lesson of 
logic which he gives to Theeetétus. In his analysis 
of a proposition—and in discriminating such con- 
junctions of words as are significant, from such as 
are insignificant—he places himself on the same ground as 
that which is travelled over by Aristotle in the Categories 
and the treatise De Interpretatione. That the handling of 
the topic by Aristotle is much superior, is what we might 
naturally expect from the fact that he is posterior in time. 
But there is another difference between the two which is im- 
portant to notice. Aristotle deals with this topic, as he does 
with every other, in the way of methodical and systematic 
exposition. To expound it as a whole, to distribute it into 
convenient portions each illustrating the others, to furnish 
suitable examples for the general principles laid down—are 
announced as his distinct purposes. Now Plato’s manner is 
quite different. Systematic exposition is not his primary 


The So- 
phistés re- 
cedes from 
the Platonic 
point of view, 
and ap- 
proaches the 
Aristotelian. 


* Plato, Sophist. p. 249 D. Te 3) 
procdpy xal Tatra wdriora Timorti 
waca dvaynn Sih Talra uhre tev ty } 
wal Ta wWoAAd ef8n AcydvTwv 7d way 
éornkxds awodéxerOa, rav re ad way- 
Tax 7d by ivobyrwy unde 7d wapdray 
dxovew GAA Kara Thy Tey Taldev 
evxry, 50a axivnrd re xal Kexiwnueva, 
T) by re wal rd wav, fuvauddrepa 


Aeyew. 

Ritter states the result of this por- 
tion of the Sophistés correctly. ‘Es 
bleibt uns als Ergebniss aller dieser 
Untersuchungen iiber das Seyn, dass 
die Wahrheit sowohl des Werdens, als 
auch des beharrlichen Seyns, aner- 
kannt werden miisse ” (Geschichte der 
Philos. ii. p. 281). 
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purpose: he employs it up to a certain point, but as means 
towards another and an independent purpose—towards the 
solution of a particular difficulty, which has presented itself 
in the course of the dialogue.—“ Nosti morem dialogorum.” 
Aristotle is demonstrative: Plato is dialectical. In our 
present dialogue. (the Sophistés), the Eleate has been giving 
@ long explanation of Non-Ens; an explanation intended to 
prove that Non-Ens was a particular sort of Ens, and that 
there was therefore no absurdity (though Parmenides had 
said that this was absurdity) in assuming it as a possible 
object of Cognition, Opination, Affirmation. He now goes a 
step farther, and seeks to show that it is, actually and in 
fact, an object of Opination and Affirmation.’ It is for this 
purpose, and for this purpose only, that he analyses a propo- 
sition, specifies the constituent elements requisite to form 
it, and distinguishes one proposition from another. 

Accordingly, the Eleate,—after pointing out that neither a 
string of nouns repeated one after the other, nor a string of 
verbs so repeated, would form a significant proposition,— 
declares that the conjunction of a noun with a verb is required 
to form one; and that opination is nothing but that internal 
mental process which the words of the proposition express. 
The smallest proposition must combine a noun with a verb :— 
the former signifying the agent, the latter, the action or 
thing done. Moreover the proposition must be a proposi- 
tion of something ; and it must be of a certain quality. By a 
proposition of something, Plato means, that what is called 
technically the subject of the proposition (in his time there 
were no technical terms of logic) must be something positive, 
and cannot be negative: by the quality of the proposition, he 
means that it must be either true or false.® 


f Plato, Sophist. p. 261 D. 
s Plato, Sophist. p. 262 ©. 


nary acceptation of uh rt: that is, to 
#) in the sense of negation. If we 


b Plato, Sophist. p. 262 E. COom- : adopt that peculiar sense of yu), which 


pare p. 237 E. Adyor dvayxaiov, Sray 
wep }, Tivds elvas Adyor, uh SE Tivos, 
&duvaroy. 

Ovxouv xal wotdy riva adrdy eivat 


ei. 
In the words here cited Plato un- 
consciously slides back into the ordi- 


the Eleate has taken so much pains to 
prove just before in the case of 7d yu) 

y (that is, if we take u) as signifying 
not negation but simply difference), 
the above argument will not hold. If 
tls signifies one subject (A), and ph 
tis signifies simply another subject (B) 
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This early example of rudimentary grammatical or logical 
analysis, recognising only the two main and prin- 
cipal parts of speech, is interesting as occurring prior 
to Aristotle; by whom it is repeated in a manner 
more enlarged, systematic,' and instructive. But 
Aristotle assumes, without proof and without supposing that 
any one will dispute the assumption—that there are some 
propositions true, other propositions false: that a name or 
noun, taken separately, is neither true nor false: *. that propo- 
sitions (enunciations) only can be true or false. 

The proceeding of Plato in the Sophistés is different. 
supposes a Sophist who maintains that no propo- 
sition either is false or can be false, and undertakes 
to prove against him that there are false proposi- 
tions: he farther supposes this antagonist to reject 
the evidence of sense and visible analogies, and to 

versary, that 
acknowledge no proof except what is furnished by raged 
reason and philosophical deduction.' Attempting, sitions 
under these restrictions, to prove his point, Plato’s Eleatic 
disputant rests entirely upon the peculiar meaning which he 
professes to have shown to attach to Non-Ens. He applies 
this to prove that Non-Ens may be predicated as well as 
Ens: assuming that such predication of Non-Ens constitutes 
a false proposition. But the proof fails. It serves only to 
show that the peculiar meaning ascribed by the Eleate to 
Non-Ens is inadmissible, The Eleate compares two distinct 
propositions— Theetétus is sitting down—Theetétus is flying. 
The first is true: the second is false. Why? Because (says 


Aristotle as- 
sumes with- 
out proof, 
that there are 
sone propo- 
sitions true, 
others false. 


He 


Plato in the 
Sophistés hag 
undertaken 
an impossible 
task— He 
could not 
have proved, 
against his 
supposed ad- 


different from A (2repoyv), the predicate! |! Plato, Sophist. p. 240 A. It de- 
&3évaroyv cannot affirm But if , serves note that here Plato presents to 
we take uh vis in its proper sense of | us the Sophist as rejecting the evidence 
negation, the &3évaroy will be so far | of sense: in the Thestétus he presents 
true that obx kvOpwxos, ob @caltrnros, | to us the Sophist as holding the doc- 
cannot be the subject of a proposition. trine émorhun=alcbnois. How these 
Aristotle says the same in the begin- . propositions can both be true respect- 
ning of the Treatise De Interpretatione . ing the Sophists as a class I do not 


(p. 16, a. 30). understand. The first may be true 

i Aristotel. De Interpr. init. with 
Scholia of Ammonius, p. 98, Bekk. 

* In the Kratylus of Plato Sokrates 
maintains that names may be true or 
false - well as propositions, pp. 385 D, 
431 B. 


respecting some of them; the second 
may be true respecting others; respect- 
ing a third class of them, neither may 
be true. About the Sophists in a body 
there is hardly a single ceca 
which can be safely affirmed. 
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the Eleate) the first predicates Ens, the second predicates 
Non-Ens, or (to substitute his definition of Non-Ens) another 
Ens different from the Ens predicated in the first." But 
here the reason assigned, why the second proposition is false, 
is not the real reason. Many propositions may be assigned, — 
which predicate attributes different from the first, but which are 
nevertheless quite as much true as the first. I have already 
observed, that the reasun why the second proposition is false is, 
because it contradicts the direct testimony of sense, if the per- 
sons debating are spectators: if they are not spectators, then 
because it contradicts the sum total of their previous sensible 
experience, remembered, compared, and generalised, which has 
established in them the conviction that no man does or can fly. 
If you discard the testimony of sense as unworthy of credit 
(which Plato assumes the Sophist to do), you cannot prove that 
the second proposition is false—nor indeed that the first pro- 
position is true. Plato has therefore failed in giving that dia- 
lectic proof which he promised. The Eleate is forced to rely 
(without formally confessing it) on the testimony of sense, which 
he had forbidden Thesetétus to invoke, twenty pages before.” 
The long intervening piece of dialectic about Ens and Non- 
Ens is inconclusive for his purpose, and might have been 
omitted. The proposition —Theetétus is flying —does un- 
doubtedly predicate attributes which are not as if they were,° 
and is thus false. But then we must consult and trust the 
evidence of our perception: we must farther accept are not in 
the ordinary sense of the words, and not in the sense given 


™ Plato, Sophist. p. 263 C. 

» Thesetétus makes this attempt and 
is checked by the Eleate, pp. 239-240. 
It is in p. 261 A that the Eleate begins 
his proof in refutation of the supposed 
Sophist—that 8d and Adyos may be 
false. The long interval between the 
two is occupied with the reasoning 
about Ens and Non-Ens. 

° Plato, Sophist. p. 263 E. ra my) 
byta as SvTa Aeydueva, &e. 

The distinction between these two 
propositions, the first as true, the second 
as false (Thestétus is sitting down, 
Thetétus is flying), is in noway con- 
nected with the distinction which 


Plato had so much insisted upon be- 
fore respecting the intercommunion of 
Forms, Ideas, General Notions, &c., 
that some Forms will come into com- 
munion with each other, while others 
will not (pp. 252-253). 

ere is here no question of repug- 
nancy or intercommunion of Forms: 
the question turns upon the evidence 
of vision, which informs us that Thes- 
tétus is sitting down and not stand- 
ing up or flying. If any predicate be 
aftirmed of a subject, contrary to what 
is included in the definition of that 
subject, then indeed repugnancy of 
Forms might be urged. 
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to them by the Eleate in the Platonic Sophistés. His at- 
tempt to banish the specific meaning of the negative particle, 
and to treat it as signifying nothing more than difference, 
appears to me fallacious.? 

In all reasoning, nay in all communication by speech, you 


must assume that your hearer understands the What must 
meaning of what is spoken: that he has the feel- in alt du- 


lectic discus- 


ings of belief and disbelief, and is familiar with ®t. 

those forms of the language whereby such feelings are expressed : 
that there are certain propositions which he believes—in other 
words, which he regards as true: that there are certain other 
propositions which he disbelieves, or regards as false: that 
he has had experience of the transition from belief to dis- 
belief, and vice versd—in other words, of having fallen into 
error and afterwards come to perceive that it was error. 
These are the mental facts realised in each man and 
assumed by him to be also realised in his neighbours, when 
communication takes place by speech. If a man could be 
supposed to believe nothing, and to disbelieve nothing ;—if 
he had no forms of speech to express his belief, disbelief, 
affirmation, and denial—no information could be given, no 
discussion would be possible. Every child has to learn this 
lesson in infancy; and a tedious lesson it undoubtedly is.4 
Antisthenes (who composed several dialogues) and the other 
disputants of whom we are now speaking, must have learnt 
the lesson as other men have: but they find or make 
some general theory which forbids them to trust the lesson 
when learnt. It was in obedience to some such theory 
that Antisthenes discarded all predication except essential 


P Plato, Sophist. p. 257 B. 

a Aristotel. Metaphys. vii. 1043, b. 
25. ore h axopla hy of ’Avricbéveror 
kal of oSrws axaldeurosr hrédpouy, 
éxe: Twa Katpdy, &c. 

Compare respecting this paradox or 
@go1s of Antisthenes, the scholia of 
Alexander on the passage of Aristotle’s 
Topica above cited, p. 259, b. 15, in 
Schol. Bekk. 

If Antisthenes admitted only ident- 
ical predications, of course 7d dy71A€- 


VOL. II. 


ev became impossible. I have en- 

eavoured to show, in a previous note 
on this dialogue, that a misconception 
occasionally shared even by Plato) of 
the function of the copula, lay at the 
bottom of the Antisthenean theory re- 
specting identical predication. m- 
pare Aristotel. Physic. i. p. 185, b. 28, 
together with the Scholia of Simplikius, 
pp. 329-330, ed. Bekk. and Plato, So- 
phistés, p. 245. 


2H 
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predication, and discarded also the form suited for express- 
ing disbelief—the negative proposition: maintaining, That 
to contradict was impossible. I know no mode of refuting 
him, except by showing that his fundamental theory is 
erroneous. 

Discussion and theorising can only begin when these pro- 
Discussion cesses, partly intellectual, partly emotional, have 
jing prey become established and reproducible portions of the 
belief and train of mental association. As processes, they are 


pressed in = Common to all men. But though two persons agree 
set forms 


sores ier in having the feeling of belief, and in expressing 


cation, which that feeling by one form of proposition—also in 
Antisthenes 

discarded. having the feeling of disbelief, and in expressing it 
by another form of proposition—yet it does not follow that 
the propositions which these two believe or disbelieve are the 
same. How far such is the case must be ascertained by com- 
parison—by appeal to sense, memory, inference from analogy, 
induction, feeling, consciousness, &c. The ground is now 
prepared for fruitful debate ; for analysing the meaning, often 
confused and complicated, of propositions: for discriminating 
the causes, intellectual and emotional, of belief and disbelief, 
and for determining how far they harmonise in one mind and 
another: for setting out general rules as to sequence, or in- 
consistency, or independence, of one belief as compared with 
another. ‘To a certain extent, the grounds of belief and dis- 
belief in all men, and the grounds of consistency or incon- 
sistency between some beliefs and others, will be found to 
harmonise: they can be embodied in methodical forms of 
language, and general rules can be laid down preventing in 
many cases inadvertence or erroneous combination. It is at 
this point that Aristotle takes up rational grammar and logic, 
with most profitable effect. But he is obliged to postulate 
(what Antisthenes professed to discard) predication, not merely 
identical, but also accidental as well as essential—together 
with names and propositions both negative and affirmative." 


* See the remarks in Aristotel. 
Metaphys. Fr. 1005, b. 2, 1006, a. 6. 


He calls it &xa:dsevola—amradevola ray 
&vaAuTixwy—not to be able to dis- 
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He cannot avoid postulating thus much: though he like- 
wise postulates a great deal more, which ought not to be 
granted. 


The long and varied predicamental series, given in the 
Sophistés, illustrates the process of logical partition, precepts and 
as Plato conceived it, and the definition of a class- fxamnes et 
name founded thereupon. You take a logical whole, (ot.a'in'the 
and you subtract from it part after part until you *?"** 
find the qucesitum isolated from every thing else.’ But you 
must always divide into two parts (he says) wherever it can 
be done: dichotomy or bipartition is the true logical partition : 
should this be impracticable, trichotomy, or division into the 
smallest attainable number of parts, must be sought for.’ — 
Moreover, the bipartition must be made according to Forms 
(Ideas, Kinds): the parts which you recognise must be not 
merely parts, but forms: every form is a part, but every part 
is not a form." Next, you must draw the line of division as 
nearly as you can through the middle of the dividendum, so 
that the parts on both sides may be nearly equal: it is in this 
way that your partition is most likely to coincide with forms 
on both sides of the line.* This is the longest way of pro- 
ceeding, but the safest. It is a logical mistake to divide into 
two parts very unequal: you may find a form on one side of 
the line, but you obtain none on the other side. Thus, it is 
bad classification to distribute the human race into Hel- 
lénes + Barbari: the Barbart are of infinite number and 
diversity, having no one common form to which the name can 
apply. It is also improper to distribute Number into the 


tinguish those matters which can be cited in the preceding note. 
proved and require to be proved, from | ‘* Plato, Politikus, p. 268 D. _uépos 
those matters which are true, but ‘del pépous apapoupévous ex” dxpdy 
require no proof and are incapable of | égixvetoOa: 7d CnTodmevoy. 
being proved. But this distinction Ueberweg thinks that Aristotle, when 
has been one of the grand subjects of | he talks of af yeypaupéva dia:péceis, 
controversy from his day down to the | alludes to these logical distributions in 
present day; and between different ' the Sophistés and Politikus ( Aechtheit 
schools of philosophers, none of whom | der Platon. Schr. pp. 153-154). 
would allow themselves to deserve the ‘¢ Politik. p. 287 C. 
epithet of axal8evror. | © Politik. p. 263 C. 

Aristotle calls Antisthenes and his: * Politik. pp. 262 B, 265 A. Se 
followers amaldevro:, in the passage pecoropuety &s uddtora, &C. 
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myriad on one side, and all other numbers on the other—for 
a similar reason. You ought to distribute the human race 
into the two forms, Male—Female : and number into the two, 
Odd—Even.” So also, you must not divide gregarious creatures 
into human beings on one side, and animals on the other; 
because this last term would comprise numerous particulars 
utterly disparate. Such a classification is suggested only by 
the personal feeling of man, who prides himself upon his in- 
telligence. But if the classification were framed by any other 
intelligent species, such as Cranes,’ they would distinguish 
Cranes on the one side from animals on the other, in- 
cluding Man as one among many disparate particulars under 
animal, 

The above-mentioned principle—dichotomy or bipartition 
Recommen. into two equal or nearly equal halves, each resting 
raver bipar- Upon a characteristic form—is to be applied as far 
ee as it will go. Many different schemes of partition 
upon this principle may be found, each including forms sub- 
ordinated one to the other, descending from the more com- 
prehensive to the less comprehensive. It is only when you 
can find no more parts which are forms, that you must be 
content to divide into parts which are not forms. Thus after 
all the characteristic forms, for dividing the human race, 
have been gone through, they may at last be partitioned into 
Hellénes and Barbari, Lydians and non-Lydians, Phrygians 
and non-Phrygians: in which divisions there is no guiding 
form at all, but only a capricious distribution into fractions 
with separate names*—meaning by capricious, a distribution 
founded on some feeling or circumstance peculiar to the dis- 
tributor, or shared by him only witb a few others; such as the 
fact, that he is himself a Lydian or a Phrygian, &c. 

These precepts in the Sophistés and Politikus, respecting 
Pete the process of classification, are illustrated by an 


the Philébus. jmportant passage of the Philébus:> wherein Plato 


Y Politikus, p. 262 D-E. Torte andoxi{or rére, quia a&wopor 
= Politikus, p. 263. cepvivoy abrd | yévos Gua kal pépos evpioxew éxdrepoy 
éaurd, &c. TaY ax.cbEevTwY. 


® Politikus, p. 262 E, Avdovs 5¢ 4 > Plato, Philébus, pp. 16-17. 
Ppiryas  rTiwas érépovs mpbs axrayras The notes of Dr. Badham upon this 
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tells us that the constitution of things includes the Deter- 
minate and the Indeterminate implicated with each other, 
and requiring study to disengage them. Between the highest 
One, Form, or Genus—and the lowest array of indefinite par- 
ticulars—there exist a certain number of intermediate Ones 
or Forms, each including more or fewer of these particulars. 
The process of study or acquired cognition is brought to bear 
upon these intermediate Forms: to learn how many there 
are, and to discriminate them in themselves as well as in 
their position relative to each other. But many persons do 
not recognise this: they apprehend only the Highest One, 
and the Infinite Many, not looking for any thing between: 
they take up hastily with some extreme and vague generality, 
below which they know nothing but particulars. With know- 
ledge thus imperfect, you do not get beyond contentious 
debate. Real, instructive, dialectic requires an understanding 
of all the intermediate forms. But in descending from the 
Highest Form downwards, you must proceed as much as pos- 
sible in the way of bipartition, or if not, then of tripar- 
tition, &c.: looking for the smallest number of forms which 
can be found to cover the whole field. When no more forms 
can be found, then and not till then, you must be content 
with nothing better than the countless indeterminate par- 
ticulars. 

This instructive passage of the Philébus—while it brings to 
view a widespread tendency of the human mind, to pass from 
the largest and vaguest generalities at once into the region of 
particulars, and to omit the distinctive sub-classes which lie 

between—illustrates usefully the drift of the Sophistés and 
~ Politikus. In these two last dialogues it is the method itself 
of good logical distribution which Plato wishes to impress 
upon his readers: the formal part of the process.” With this 
view, he not only makes the process intentionally circuitous 
and diversified, but also selects by preference matters of 


passage in his edition of the Philébus, 
p- 11, should be consulted as a just 
correction of Stallbaum in re to 


wépas and ray ey éxelywy. oo 
© He states this expressly, Politik. 
p. 286 D. 
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common sensible experience, though in themselves indifferent, 
such as the art of weaving,’ &c. 

The reasons given for this preference deserve attention. 
Importance In these common matters (he tells us) the re- 
of founding : : 
logical Parti- setmblances upon which Forms are founded are per- 
Sone ceived by sense, and can be exhibited to every one, 
sense. so that the form is readily understood and easily 
discriminated. The general terms can there be explained by 
reference to sense. But in regard to incorporeal matters, the 
higher and grander topics of discussion, there is no corres- 
ponding sensible illustration to consult. These objects can 
be apprehended only by reason, and described only by general 
terms. By means of these general terms, we must learn to 
give and receive rational explanations, and to follow by pro- 
cess of reasoning from one form to another. But this is more 
difficult, and requires a higher order of mind, where there are 
no resemblances or illustrations exposed to sense. Accord- 
ingly, we select the common sensible objects as an easier 
preparatory mode of a process substantially the same in 
both.° 

This explanation given by Plato, in itself just, deserves to 
Province of D@ compared with his view of sensible objects as 
ceptions knowable, and of sense as a source of knowledge. 
rerwed by L noticed in a preceding chapter the position which 
nti Sokrates is made to lay down in the Theetétus,— 
Theetttus. That (alcOnous) sensible perception reaches only to 
the separate impressions of sense, and does not apprehend 
the likeness and other relations between them. I have also 
noticed the contrast which he establishes elsewhere between 
Esse and Fieri: 7.e. between Ens which alone (according to 


¢ Plato, Politik. p. 285 D. 


| dvOpdwous eipyacuévoy evapyas, ov 
e Plato, Politik. pp. 285-286. 


tous ' deixGévros, &c. 


wArelorous AéAnOey Sri rots wey Tay 
’yvtwy padiws aic@nral tives duoidrntes 
wepixaciv, &s obdty yadrerdy Sndoovy, 
bray at’tav tis BovaAhOn te Adyor 
aitovuyris wepl Tov, uy meTa Mpayudrov 
GAAA xwpls Adyou fadlws evdeitac@a: 
ros 3 i peyloros oto: wal Tipiwrd- 
Tots ox Eotiv eLSwAov ovdev xpos Tovs 


About the e%wAoyv eipyaopuévoy évap- 
yes, which is affirmed in one of these 
two cases and denied in the other, 
compare a striking analogy in the 
Phedrus, p. 250 A-E. 

f Plato, Theet. pp. 185-186. Sce 
above p. 375. 
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him) is knowable, and the perpetual flux of Fientia which is 
not knowable at all, but is only matter of opinion or guess- 
work. Now in the dialogue before us, the Politikus, there 
is no such marked antithesis between opinion and know- 
ledge. Nor is the province of aic@noxs so strictly confined : 
on the contrary, Plato here considers sensible perception 
as dealing with Entia, and as appreciating resemblances and 
other ‘relations between them. It is by an attentive study 
and comparison of these facts of sense that Forms are de- 
tected. ‘“ When a man,” (he says) “has first perceived by 
sense the points of communion between the Many, he must 
not desist from attentive observation until he has discerned 
in that communion all the differences which reside in Forms: 
and when he has looked at the multifarious differences which 
are visible among these Many, he must not rest contented 
until he has confined all such as are really cognate within 
one resemblance, tied together by the essence of one common 
Form.’ . 
These passages may be compared with others of similar. 
import in the Pheedrus." Plato here considers the comparison 
Form, not as an Entity per se separate from and Phinse with : 
independent of the particulars, but as implicated in °° ?***™* 
and with the particulars: as a result reached by the mind 
through the attentive: observation and comparison of par- 
ticulars: as corresponding to what is termed in modern 
language abstraction and generalisation. The self-existent 
Platonic Ideas do not appear in the Politikus:' which ap- 
proximates rather to the Aristotelian doctrine :—that is, the 
doctrine of the universal, logically distinguishable from its 
particulars, but having no reality apart from them (ywpicta 


s Plato, Politikus, p. 285 B. déoy, | yévous tivds odalg wepiBdAnra:. 

bray pey Thy Tov woAAGY xpdreEpdy TiS b Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 249 C, 265 D-F. 
aloOnra: Kowwvlay, ph xpoaplcracda:; ' This remark is made by Stallbaum 
apiv by dy abr ras Siapopas Wy xdoas | in his Prolegg. ad Politicum, p. 81; 
Sxocal wep évy elder: netvrar’ Tas 3 ad | and it is just, though I do not at 
wavtodands avouodrnras, Stray évy xAf- | all concur in his general view of 
Geo dp0aat, wh Suvardy elya: Svowwoi- | the Politikus, wherein he represents 
Hevoy water@a, xply &y [vpmayta ra | the dialogue as intended to deride the 
oixeia evTds pias dpodrntos %ptas Megaric philosophers. 
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hoym povov). But in other dialogues of Plato, the separation 
between the two is made as complete as possible, especially 
in the striking passages of the Republic: wherein we read 
that the facts of sense are a delusive juggle—that we must 
turn our back upon them and cease to study them—and that 
we must face about, away from the sensible world, to con- 
template Ideas, the separate and unchangeable furniture of 
the intelligible world—and that the whole process of acquir- 
ing true Cognition, consists in passing from the higher to the 
lower Forms or Ideas, without any misleading illustrations 
of sense.* Here, in the Sophistés and Politikus, instead of 
having the Universal behind our backs when the particulars 
are before our faces, we see it zn and amidst particulars: the 
illustrations of sense, instead of deluding us, being declared to 
conduce, wherever they can be had, to the clearness and facility 
of the process.! Here, as well as in the Pheedrus, we find the 
process of Dialectic emphatically recommended, but described 
as consisting mainly in logical classification of particulars, 
ascending and descending divisions and conjunctions, as Plato 
calls them™—analysis and synthesis. We are enjoined to divide 
and analyse the larger genera into their component species 
until we come to the lowest species which can no Jonger be 
divided: also, conversely, to conjoin synthetically the sub- 
ordinate species until the highest genus is attained, but taking 
care not to omit any of the intermediate species in their suc- 
cessive gradations." Throughout all this process, as described 


k See the Republic, v. pp. 476-479, | ally dissenting. 
vi. pp. 508-510-511, and especially the | ™ Plato, Phedrus, p.266 B. totrwy 
memorable simile about the cave and | 8) @ywye abrés re epaorhs tray diaipé- 
the shadows within it, in Book vii. pp. | cewy nal cuvaywyav—rols duvauévous 
518-519, together with the wepiaywy) | abrd 8pav—Kart@ Siadrexrixods. The 
which he there prescribes—é&xd tod ‘ reason which Sokrates gives in the 
ytyvouévov eis rd Sv—and the remarks | Phedrus for his attachment to dia- 
respecting observations in astronomy _ lectics, that he may become competent 
and acoustics, p. 529. in discourse and in wisdom (i olds re 
1 Compare the passage of the | & Aéyew kal ppoveiv), is the same as 
Phedrus (p. 263 ae! where Plato that which the Eleate assigns in re- 
distinguishes the sensible particulars commendation of the logical exercises 
on which men mostly agree, from the in the Politikus. 
abstractions (Just and Unjust, &c., » Plato, Phsedrus, pp. 271 D, 277. 
corresponding with the déoduara, nda- | dpioduevos 88 wdAw Kar’ edn péxps TOD 
Arta, pméyiota, Tysudtara, Politikus, | aruhrov téuvew emornep. 
p. 286 A) on which they are perpetu- | 
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both in the Phedrus and in the Politikus, the eye is kept 
fixed upon the constituent individuals. The Form is studied 
in and among the particulars which it comprehends: the par- 
ticulars are looked at in groups put together suitably to each 
comprehending Form. And in both dialogues, marked stress 
is laid upon the necessity of making the division dichotomous ; 
as well as according to Forms, and not according to fractions 
which are not legitimate Forms.° Any other method, we are 
told, would be like the wandering of a blind man. 

What distinguishes the Sophistés and Politikus from most 
other dialogues of Plato, is, that the method of logical classi- 
fication is illustrated by-setting the classifier to work upon 
one or a few given subjects, some in themselves trivial, some 
important. Though the principles of the method are enun- 
ciated in general terms, yet their application to the special 
example is kept constantly before us; so that we are never 
permitted, much less required, to divorce the Universal from 
its Particulars. 

As a dialogue illustrative of this method, the Politikus (as 
I have already pointed out) may be compared to the Comparison 


of th 


Phedrus: in another point of view, we shall find tikus with 
instruction in comparing it to the Parmenidés. This nides. 

last too is a dialogue illustrative of method, but of a different 
variety of method. 

What the Sophistés and Politikus are for the enforce- 
ment of logical classification, the Parmenidés 18 yarety of 
for another part of the philosophising process— Oiiecicre- 
laborious evolution of all the consequences de- Sor” 
ducible from the affirmative as well as from the *”* 
negative of every hypothesis bearing upon the problem. 
And we note the fact, that both in the Politikus and Par- 
menidés, Plato manifests the consciousness that readers will 
complain of him as prolix, tiresome, and wasting ingenuity 
upon unprofitable matters.” In the Parmenidés, he even 


° Plato, Pheedrus, pp. 265 E, 270 E. series of questions and answers which 
dolxos by Scwep trupAov wopeig. ' follows to show that prolixity is un- 
P Plato, Politikus, p. 283 B. xpos avoidable, pp. 285 C, 286 B-E. 
31) 7d véonua Td ToLovTOr, and the long 
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goes the length of saying that the method ought only to be 
applied before a small and select audience ; to most people 
it would be repulsive, since they cannot be made to com- 
prehend the necessity for such circuitous preparation in 
order to reach truth.? 


a Plato, Parmenid. p. 136 D-E. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 


POLITIKUS. 


I HAVE examined in the preceding sections both that which 
the Sophistés and Politikus present in common— pe poiiticus 
(viz. a lesson, as well as a partial theory, of the Put itm 
logical processes called Definition and Division)— “°*?P**** 
and that which the Sophistés presents apart from the Politi- 
kus. I now advert to two matters which we find in the 
Politikus, but not in the Sophistés. Both of them will be 
found to illustrate the Platonic mode of philosophising. 

I. Plato assumes, that there will be critics who blame the 
two dialogues as too long and circuitous; excessive views of 

Plato on 


in respect of prolixity. In replying to those ob- mensuration. 
jectors,* he enquires, What is meant by long or Oveisms, 
each other. 


short—excessive or deficient—great or little? Such objects com- 


° ° ° red with 
expressions denote mensuration or comparison. But fmmon 
e ° e standard. In 
there are two varieties of mensuration. We may each art, the 


measure two objects one against the other: the first attained is 
will be called great or greater, in relation to the 
second—the second will be called little or less in relation to 
the first. But we may also proceed in a different way. We 
may assume some third object as a standard, and then mea- 
sure both the two against it: declaring the first to be great, 
greater, excessive, &c., because it exceeds the standard—and 
the segond to be little, less, deficient, &c., because it falls 
short of the standard. Here then are two judgments or esti-. 
mations altogether different from each other, and yet both 
denoted by the same words great and little: two distinct 
essences (in Platonic phrase) of great and little, or of greatness 
and littleness.” The art of mensuration has thus two varieties. 

* The treatment of this subject! » Plato, Politik. p.283 E. dirras 
begins, Politik. p. 283 C, where Plato tpa tavras ovalas Kai xploes Tov 


intimates that the coming remarks are | peydAovu kal rod puixpod Oeréor. 
of wide application. 
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One includes arithmetic and geometry, where we simply com- 
pare numbers and magnitudes with each other, determining 
the proportions between them: the other assumes some inde- 
pendent standard ; above which is excess, and below which is 
deficiency. This standard passes by different names according 
to circumstances. The Moderate, Becoming, Seasonable, 
Proper, Obligatory, &c.° Such a standard is assumed in every 
art—in every artistic or scientific course of procedure. Every 
art has an end to be attained, a result to be produced; which 
serves as the standard whereby each preparatory step of the 
artist is measured, and pronounced to be either excessive or 
deficient, as the case may be.* Unless such a standard be 
assumed, you cannot have regular art or science of any 
kind; neither in grave matters, nor in vulgar matters— 
neither in the government of society, nor in the weaving 
of cloth. | | 

Now what is the end to be attained, by this our enquiry 
Purposein into the definition of a Statesman? It is not so 
the Sophbistés ° : 
and Poli- ouch to solve the particular question started, as to 


tikus is—To 


attain dialee- Create in ourselves dialectic talent and aptitude, ap- 
tic aptitude. 


This isthe plicable to every thing. This is the standard with 


standard of 


comparison reference to which our enquiry must be criticised— 
whereby 


Judge not by regard to the easy solution of the particular 


whether th . : 
means em-— problem, or to the immediate pleasure of the hearer. 


suitable. = And if an objector complains, that our exposition is 
too long or our subject-matters too vulgar—we shall require 
him to show that the proposed end might have been attained 
with fewer words and with more solemn illustrations. If he 
cannot show this, we shall disregard his censure as inappli- 
cable.‘ 


¢ Plato, Politik. p. 284 E. 7rd mer-| 111. This explanation forms an item 
pioy, To xpéroy, Toy Kaipdy, 7d Se€ov, | in the copious enumeration given by 
c. Mr. Bain of the fundamental sensa- 
The reader will find these two tions of our nature. 
varieties of mensuration, here dis-; ‘¢ Plato, Politik. p. 283 D. «ara 
tinguished by Plato, illustrated in the , ry ris yevérews avayxaiay obclay.— 
“two distinct modes of appreciating | 284 A-C. mxpds thy tov perplouv yé- 
weight’ (the Absolute and the Rela- | veow. 
tive), described and explained b © Plato, Politik. p. 284 C. 
Professor Alexander Bain in his ee f Pluto, Politik. pp. 286 D, 287 A. 
On the Senses and the Intellect, p. Compare Plato, Philébus, p. 36 D. 
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The above-mentioned distinction between the two varieties 
of mensuration or comparison, is here given by pisos ae. 
Plato, simply to serve as a defence against critics (101 the 
who censured the peculiarities of the Politikus. It 9sainscr 


tics, Neces- 
is not pursued into farther applications. But it ote 
deserves notice, not merely as being in itself just City wbat 
and useful, but as illustrating one of the many bron‘ 
phases of Plato’s philosophy. It is an exhibition of *°"™ 
the relative side of Plato’s character, as contra-distinguished 
from the absolute or dogmatical: for both the two, opposed as 
they are to each other, co-exist in him and manifest them- 
selves alternately. It conveys a valuable lesson as to the 
apportionment of praise and blame. ‘“ When you blame me” 
(he says to his critics), “‘ you must: have in your mind some 
standard of comparison upon which the blame turns. De- 
clare what that standard is:—what you mean by the Proper, 
Becoming, Moderate, &. There is such a standard, and a 
different one, in every different Art. What is it here? You 
must choose this standard, explain what it is, and adhere to 
it when you undertake to praise or blame.” Such an enun- 
ciation (thoroughly Sokratic®) of the principle of relativity, 
brings before critics the fact—which is very apt to be for- 
gotten—that there must exist in the mind of each some 
standard of comparison, varying or unvarying, well or ill. 
understood: while at the same time it enforces upon them 
the necessity of determining clearly for themselves, and an- 
nouncing explicitly to others, what that standard is. Other- 
wise the propositions, affirming comparison, can have no 
uniform meaning with any two debaters, nor even with the 
same man at different times. 

To this relative side of Plato’s mind belong his frequent 
commendations of measurement, numbering, come gyonarison 
putation, comparison, &c. In the Protagoras,® he of [eltikus 
describes the art of measurement as the main guide 20" The 
and protector of human life: it is there treated as "® * 
applicable to the correct estimation of pleasures and pains. 


s Xenophon, Memorab, iii. 8, 7, iii. 10, 12. h Plato, Protagor. p. 357. 
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In the Pheedon, it is again extolled; though the elements to 
be calculated are there specified differently. In the Philébus, 
the antithesis of Ilépas and “Aze:poy (the Determinant or 
Limit, and the Indeterminate or Infinite) is one of the lead- 
ing points of the dialogue. We read in it moreover a bi- 
partite division of Mensuration or Arithmetic, which is quite 
different from the bipartite division just cited out of the Po- 
litikus. Plato divides it there (in the Philébus) into arith- 
metic for theorists, and arithmetic for practical life: besides 
which, he distinguishes the various practical arts as being 
more or less accurate, according as they have more or less 
of measurement and sensible comparison in them. Thus the 
art of the carpenter, who employs measuring instruments 
such as the line and rule—is more accurate than that of the 
physician, general, pilot, husbandman, &c., who have no 
similar means of measuring. This is a classification quite 
different from what we find in the Politikus; yet tending in 
like manner to illustrate the relative point of view, and its 
frequent manifestation in Plato. In the Politikus, he seeks 
to refer praise and blame to a standard of measurement, 
instead of suffering them to be mere outbursts of sentiment 
unsystematic and unanalysed., 

II. The second peculiarity to which I call attention in the 
Definition of Politikus, is the definition or description there fur- 
manorde- nished of the character so-called: that is, the States- 
satite coon man, the King, Governor, Director, or Manager, of 
Eravic pont” human society. At the outset of the dialogue, this 


of departu 
niure of person is declared to belong to the Genus—Men of 


dividing, Science or of Art (the two words are faintly distin- 
guished in Plato). It is possession of the proper amount of 
scientific competence which constitutes a man a Governor: 
and which entitles him to be so named, whether he actually 
governs any society or not.' (This point of departure is 


purely Sokratic: for inthe Memorabilia of Xenophon,” So- 


i Plato, Phedon, p. 69 B. This same bipartition, however, is 
k Plato, Philébus, pp. 25 C, 27 D,| noticed in another passage of the 
57. 8vo0 apiOunrinal, cal Sv0 perpyri- | Politikus, p. 258 D-E. 
kal, thy Siduudrnta Lxovca Talrny, ' Plato, Politikus, pp. 258 B, 259 B. 
ovouatos Se évds Kexoiwmpevat. m Xenophon, Memorab. iii. 9, 10. 
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krates makes the same express declaration.) The King 
knows, but does not act: yet he is not a simple critic or 
spectator—he gives orders : and those orders are not suggested 
to him by any one else (as in the case of the Herald, the 
Keleustés, and others)," but spring from his own bosom and 
his own knowledge. From thence Plato carries us through a 
series of descending logical subdivisions, until we come to 
define the King as the shepherd and feeder of the flock of 
human beings. But many other persons, besides the King, 
are concerned in feeding the human flock, and will therefore 
be included in this definition: which is thus proved to be too 
large, and to require farther qualification and restriction.” 
Moreover the feeding of the human flock belongs to others 
rather than to the King. He tends and takes care of the 
flock, but does not feed it: hence the definition is, in this way 
also, unsuitable.4 
Our mistake (says Plato) was of this kind. In describing 
the King or Governor, we have unconsciously fallen King during 
rnian 
upon the description of the King, such as he was in period ofa 
the Saturnian period or under the presidency of ete 
Kronus; and not such as he is in the present ‘any longer 
period. Under the presidency of Kronus, each human flock 
was tended and governed by a divine King or God, who 
managed ‘every thing for it, keeping it happy and comfort- 
able by his own unassisted agency: the entire Kosmos too, 
with its revolutions, was at that time under the immediate 
guidance of a divine mover. But in the present period this 
divine superintendance is withdrawn: both the entire Kosmos, 
and each separate portion of it, is left to its own movement, 
full of imperfection and irregularity. Each human flock is 
now tended not by a divine King, as it was then; but by a 
human King, much less perfect, less effective, less exalted 
above the constituent members. Now the definition which 
we fell upon (says Plato) suited the King of the Saturnian 
period; but does not suit the King of the present or human 


® Plato, Politik. p. 260 C-E. 7d] © Plato, Politikus, pp. 267 B, 268 O. 
bey Tav Baciréwy vyevos eis Thy avre-| P Plato, Politik. p. 268. 
mitaxriKhy Oéytes, &c. q Plato, Politik. p. 275 D-E. 
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period.” At the first- commencement of the present period, 
the human flock, left to themselves without superintendance 
from the Gods, suffered great misery: but various presents 
from some Gods (fire from Prometheus, arts from Hephestus 
and Athéné, plants and seeds from Démétér) rendered their 
condition more endurable, though still full of difficulty and 


hardship. 


® Plato, Politik. pp. 274 A-275 B. 

* Plato, Politik. p. 274 C. 

Plato embodies these last-mentioned 
comparisons in an elaborate and re- 
markable mythe—theological, cosmical, 
zoological, social—which occupies six 

ages of the Politikus (268 D-274 E). 

Teiners and Socher (Ueber Platon’s 
Schriften, pp. 273-275) point out that 
the theology of Plato in this fuble 
differs much from what we read in the 
Pheedon, Republic, &c.: and Socher 
insists upon such discrepancy as one of 
his arguments against the genuinencss 
of the Politikus. I have already ob- 
served that I do not concur in his 
inference. I do not expect uniformity 
of doctrine in the various Platonic 
dialogues; more especially on a subject 
so much beyond experience, and so 
completely open to the conjectures of 
@ rich imagination, as theology and 
cosmogony. In the Sophistés, pp. 242- 
243, Plato had talked in a sort of 
contemptuous tone about those who 
dealt with philosophical doctrine in 
the way of mythe, as a proceeding fit 
only for boys: (not unlike the manner 
of Aristotle, when he speaks of of puu- 
Oixas copicrduevoi— Ta twrép Huas, 
Metaphys. B. 1000, a. 15-18, A. 107], 
b. 27}: while here, in the Politikus, 
he dilates upon what he admits to be a 
boyish mythe, partly because a certain 
portion of it may be made available in 
illustration of his philosophical purpose, 
partly because he wishes to enliven the 
monotony ofa long-continued classifica- 
tion. Again, in the Phadrus (p. 229C), 
the Platonic Sokrates is made to censure 
as futile any attempt to find rational 
explanations for the popular legends 
(copiCer@ar): but here, in the Poli- 
tikus, the Eleate expressly adapts his 
theory about tle backward and for- 
ward rotation of the Kosmos to the ex- 
planation of the popular legends—about 
earthborn men, and about Helios turn- 
ing back his chariot, in order to escape 


the shocking spectacle of the Thyestean 
banquet: which legends, when 80 ex- 
plained, Plato declares that people 
would be wrong to disbelieve (of vir 
brs wohkAG@y ov Gp0ws amorovvra, 
pp. 271 B, 268 A, B, C). 

The differences of doctrine and 
handling, between the various Pla- 
tonic dialogues, are facts not less 
worthy to be noted than the simi- 
larities. Here, in the mythe of the 
Politikus, we find a peculiar theolo- 
gical view, and a very remarkable 
cosmical doctrine—the rotation and 
counter-rotation of the Kosmos. The 
Kosmos is here declared (as in the 
Timeus) to be a living and intelligent 
Subject; having received these mental 
gifts from its Demiurgus. But the 
Kosmos is also Body as well as Mind; 
so that it is incapable of that constant 
sameness or uniformity which belongs 
to the Divine: Body having in itself an 
incurable principle of disorder (p. 269 
D). The Kosmos is perpetually in 
movement; but its movement is only 
rotatory or circular in the same place : 
which is the nearest approximation to 
uniformity of movement. It does not 
always revolve by itself; nor is it 
always made to revolve by the Divine 
Stcersman (xuBepyfrys, p. 272 E), but 
alternately the one and the other. 
This Divine Stcersman presides over its 
rotation for a certain time, aud along 
with him many subordinate Deities 
or Demons; until an epoch fixed 
by some unassigned destiny has been 
reached (p. 272 E). Then the Steers- 
man withdraws from the process to his 
own watch-tower (els ry adrod me- 
ptwrv), and the other Deities along 
with him. The Kosmos, being left to 
itself, ceases to revolve in the same 
direction, and begins its counter rota- 
tion; revolving by itself backwards, or 
in the contrary direction. By such 
violent revulsion many of the living 
inhabitants of the Kosmos are de- 
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The human King, whom we shall now attempt to define, 


tends the human flock; but there are other persons 
also who assist in doing so, and without whose con- 
current agency he could not attain his purpose. We 
may illustrate this by comparing with him the weaver 
of woollen garments: who requires many subsidiary 
and preparatory processes, performe 
different from himself (such as the carder of wool, 


Distinction of 
Causes Prine 
cipal and 
Causes Auxi- 
liary. The 
King is the 
only Prin- 
cipal Cause, 
but his auxi- 
liaries pre- 
tend to be 
principal 
also. 


by agents 


the spinner, and the manufacturer of the instruments for 
working the loom) to enable him to finish his work. In all 
matters, important as well as vulgar, two separate processes 


stroyed. The past phenomena are suc- 
cessively reproduced, but in an inverse 
direction—the old men go back to ma- 
turity, boyhood, infancy, death: the 
dead are born again, and pass through 
their lives backwards from age to in- 
fancy. Yet the counter-rotation brings 
about not simply an inverted repro- 
duction of past phenomena, but new 

henomena also: for we are told that the 

osmos, when left to itself, did toler- 
ably well as long as it remembered the 
Steersman’s direction, but after a cer- 
tain interval became forgetful and went 
wrong, generating mischief and evil: 
so that the Steersinan was at last forced 
to put his hand again to the work, and 
to impart to ita fresh rotation in his own 
direction (p. 273 B-D). The Kosmos 
never goes satisfactorily, except when 
the hand of the Steersman is upon it. 
But we are informed that there are 
varieties of this divine administration : 
one named the period of Kronus or 
Saturn; another that of Zeus, &e. 
present is the period of Zeus (p. 272 B). 
Ihe period of Kronus was one of spon- 
taneous and universal abundance, under 
the immediate superintendence of the 
Deity. This Divine Ruler was infi- 
nitely superior to the subjects whom 
he ruled, and left nothing to be desired. 
But now, in the present period of Zeus, 
men are under human rule, and not 
divine: there is no such marked supe- 
riority of the Ruler to his subjects. 
The human race has been on the point 
of becoming extinct; and has only been 
saved by beneficent presents from va- 
tious Gods—fire from Prometheus, 
handicraft from Hephestus and Athéné 


VOL. II. 


The 


(pp. 272 C, 274 C). 

All this prodigious bulk of mythical 
invention ‘@avyacrds Byxos, p. 277 B) 
seems to be introduced here for the 
purpose of illustrating the comparative 
ratio between the Ruler and his sub- 
jects; and the material difference in this 
respect between King and Shepherd— 
between the government of mankind by 
kings, and that of flocks and herds by 
the herdsman. Inattempting to define 
the True and Genuine Ruler (he lays 
it down), we cun expect nothing better 
than @ man among other men; but 
distinguished above his fellows, so far 
as wisdom, dialectic, and artistic accom- 
plishment, can confer superiority. 

There is much in this copious mythe 
which I cannot clearly understand or 
put together: nor do I derive much 
profit from the long exposition of it 
given by Stallbaum (Proleg. ad Polit. 
pp. 100-128). We cannot fairly demand 
elther harmonious consistency or pro 
found meaning in the different features 
of an ingenious fiction. The hypothesis 
of a counter-rotation of the Kosmos 
(spinning like a top, éw) opuixpordrov 
Baivoy wodds i€va, p. 270 A), with an in- 
verted reproduction of past phenomena, 
appeurs to me one of the most singular 
fancies in the Greck mythology. I 
cannot tell how far it may have been 
suggested by any such statement as 
that of the Egyptian priests ‘ Herodot. 
ii. 142). I can only repeat the obser- 
vation made by Pheedrus to the Pla- 
tonic Sokrates, in the dinlogue Phacdrus 
(p. 275 A): “ You, Sokrates, construct 
easily enough Egyptian tales, or any. 
other tales that you please.” 
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or arts, or contributory persons, are to be distinguished : 
Causes and Co-Causes, 2.¢. Principal Causes, and Concurrent, 
Auxiliary, Co-efficient, Subordinate, Causes." The King, like 
the Weaver, is distinguishable, from other agents helping 
towards the same end, as a Principal Cause from Auxiliary 
Causes.*. The Causes auxiliary to the King, in so far as they 
are inanimate, may be“distributed roughly under seven heads 
(bipartition being here impracticable)—Implements, Vessels, 
Vehicles, Protections surrounding the body, Recreative Ob- 
jects, Raw Material of every variety, Nutritive Substances, &c.* 
Other auxiliary Causes are, the domestic cattle, bought slaves, 
and all descriptions of serving persons; being often freemen 
who undertake, for hire, servile occupations and low trades. 
There are moreover ministerial officers of a higher grade: 
heralds, scribes, interpreters, prophets, priests, Sophists, 
rhetors ; and a great diversity of other functionaries, military, 
judicial, forensic, dramatic, &c., who manage different depart- 
ments of public affairs, often changing from one post to 
another’ But these higher ministerial functionaries differ 
from the lower in this— That they pretend to be them- 
selves the directors and managers of the government, not _ 
recognising the genuine King: whereas the truth is, that 
they are only ministerial and subordinate to him :—they are 
Concurrent Causes, while he is the only real or principal 
Cause.* 

Our main object now (says the Eleate,) is to distinguish this 
Plato does ~= Real Cause from the subordinate Causes which are 


not admit 


the received yj . ; ; 
the received mistaken for its partners and equals :—the genuine 


of govern” and intelligent Governor, from those who pretend 


forthe _ falsely to be governors, and are supposed often to be 
Paar =©6- Such." We cannot admit the lines of distinction, 


t Plato, Politikus, p. 281 D-E. ‘tions. I cannot think that such an 
® Plato, Politik. p. 287 D. | obscure jest deserves Stallbaum’s com- 
® Plato, Polit. pp. 288-289. pliment :—“ Ceterum lepidissima hsec 


y Plato, Polit. pp. 290-291 B. Plato est istorum hominum irrisio, qui cum 
describes these men by comparing them Jeonibus, Centauris, Satyris, aliisque 
to lions, centaurs, satyrs, wild beasts, monstris comparantur.” Plato repeats 
feeble and crafty. This is not very it p. 303 C. 
intelligible, but I presume that it * Plato, Politik. p. 291 C. 
alludes to the variety of functions,' * Plato, Politik. p. 292 D. 
and the frequent alternation of func- 
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which are commonly drawn between different go- tre distinc 
vernments, as truly logical: at least they are only be founded— 
subordinate to ours. Most men distinguish the go- Unscientific. 
vernment of one, or a few, or the many: government of the 
poor or of the rich: government according to law, or without 
law :—by consent, or by force. The différent names current, 
monarchy or despotism, aristocracy, or oligarchy, &c., corres- 
pond to these definitions. But we hold that these definitions 
do not touch the true characteristic: which is to be found in 
Science, Knowledge, Intelligence, Art or scientific pro- 
cedure, &c., and in nothing else. The true government of 
mankind is, the scientific or artistic: whether it be carried 
on by one, or a few, or mahy—whether by poor or rich, by 
force or consent—whether according to law, or without law.” 
This is the right and essential characteristic of genuine 
government:—it is government conducted according to 
science or art. All governments not conforming to this type 
are only spurious counterfeits and approaches to it, more or 
less defective or objectionable.° 

Looking to the characteristic here suggested, the Eleate pro- 
nounces that all numerous and popular governments Caeioine 


must be counterfeits. There can be no genuine are counter: 


government except by One man, or by a very smal] vernment by 
- : : any nume-, 
number at most. ‘True science or art 1s not attain- 10% body 
1 : felt. 
able by many persons, whether rich or poor: scarcely counterfeit. 
° gy by th 
even by a few, and probably by One alone; since ¥ the one 
1 _ man is th 
the science or art of governing men is more difficult Tar fier. 


than any other science or art.4 But the govern- ™" 
ment of this One is the only true and right government, 
whether he proclaims laws or governs without law, whether 
he employs severity or mildness—provided only he adheres 
to his art, and achieves its purpose, the good and improve- 
ment of the governed.° He is like the true physician, who 
cuts and burns patients, when his art commands, for the pur- 

b Plato, Politik. pp. 292 C, 293 B. , Syrws ofcas Ackréov. 

© Plato, Politik. p.203D-E. rairny ) _ @ Plato, Politik. pp. 292 D-E, 297 B, 
tére wal KaT& Tovs TotouTous Spouvs 300 K. 


jmiv pdvnv dpOhy worrrelay elvai pntéov, | © Plato, Politik. p. 293 B-E. 
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pose of curing them.. He will not be disposed to fetter 
himself by fixed general laws: for the variety of situations, 
and the fluctuation of circumstances, is so perpetual, that no 
law can possibly fit all cases. He will recognise no other 
law but his art.£ If he lays down any general formula or law, 
it will only be from necessity, because he cannot be always at 
hand to watch and direct each individual case: but he will 
not hesitate to depart from his own formula whenever Art 
enjoins it. That alone is base, evil, unjust, which he with his 
political Science or Art declares to be so. If in any par- 
ticular case he departs from his own declaration, and orders 
such a thing to be done—the public have no right to com- 
plain that he does injustice. No patient can complain of his 
physician, if the latter, acting upon the counsels of his art, 
disregards a therapeutic formula.* All the acts of the true. 
Governor are right, whether according or contrary to law, so 
long as he copducts himself with Art and Intelligence— 
aiming exclusively to preserve the people, and to render them 
better instead of worse.! 

How mischievous would it be (continues the Eleate), if we 
Fixed laws, Prescribed by fixed laws how the physician or the 
limiting ‘he steersman should practise their respective arts: if 


acientitic Go- 

Micchievous, We held them bound to peremptory rules, punishing 
as they ould them whenever they departed from those rules, and 
prycn making them accountable before the Dikastery, 
Abeurdity of when any one accused them of doing so: if we con- 
medical prac- Secrated these rules and dogmas, forbidding all 


tice by la e,e 8 . 
andpre- CYiticism or censure upon them, and putting to 


oneoknow death the free enquirer as a dreaming, prosy, Sophist, 
= corrupting the youth and inciting lawless discon- 
tent !* How absurd, if we pretended that every citizen did 


know, or might or ought to know, these two arts; because the 


f Plato, Polit. p. 297 A. od ypdp- | vavrixdy 7d Syrewdy Kal larpixys aAn- 
pata TiWels, GAAR Thy TéxvNy vdpov ne ees galynra mapa Ta ypdu- 


mwapex duevos. para Kal gop (suevos ériouy rept Ta 
& Plato, Polit. pp. 300 C, 295 B-C. | roiatra, mp@rov pty phre iarpixdy 
bh Plato, Polit. p. 296 C-D. avrby phre KuBepyntindy Ron ie 


i Plato, Polit. p. 297 A. aAAG perewpdAoryov adordoxny Tivd 

k Plato, Polit. pp. 298-299. Kal copisrhy «10 ws Siapbelpovta BAAous 
tolvuy eri Sehoe: OeoOa vouov ew) wact | vewrépous cal dvanxeiOovra exitlOeaOas 
Tovros, &vy tis KuBepyntixny nal 7d! xuBepynring, &c. 
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matters concerning them were enrolled in the laws, and 
because no one ought to be wiser than the laws?! Who 
would think of imposing any such fetters on other arts, such 
as those of the general, the painter, the husbandman, the 
carpentey, the prophet, the cattle-dealer? To impose them 
would be to render life, hard as it is even now, altogether in- 
tolerable. Yet these are the trammels under which in actual 
cities the political Art is exercised.™ | 
Such are the mischiefs inseparable, in greater or less degree, 
from fixed and peremptory laws. Yet grave as these Government 


° ° 5 by fixed laws 

mischiefs are, there are others yet graver, which ‘s tter than 
‘ , wless g 

such laws tend to obviate. If the magistrate ap- vernment by 

; unscle ; 
pointed to guard and enforce the laws, ventures to men. but 


worse than 
break or contravene them, simulating, but not really laless go- 
vernment by 


possessing, the Art or Science of the genuine Ruler— sentitc | 
he will make matters far worse. The laws at any second-best. 
rate are such as the citizens have been accustomed to, and 
such as give a certain measure of satisfaction. But the 
arbitrary rule of this violent and unscientific Governor is a 
tyranny :" which is greatly worse than the laws. Fixed laws 
are thus a second-best :° assuming that you cannot obtain a 
true scientific, artistic, Governor. If such a man could be 
obtained, men would be delighted to live under him. But 
they despair of ever seeing such a character, and they there- 
fore cling to fixed laws, in spite of the numerous concomitant 
mischiefs.? These mischiefs are indeed so serious, that when 
we look at actual cities, we are astonished how they get on 
under such a system; and we cannot but feel how firm and 
deeply rooted a city naturally is.1 

We see therefore (the Eleate goes on) that there is no true 
polity—nothing which deserves the name of a genuine poli- 


1 Plato, Polit. p. 299 C. &y 8 wapa | Blos, dv nal viv xarends, cis roy xpdvov 
Tous vduous Kal Ta yeypauudva BdEn | exetvoy &Blwros yiyvorr’ dv 7d. rapdray. 
welOew efre véous efre rpeaButas, KoAd- 2 Plato, Polit. pp. 300 A-B, 301 
(ew Tots éoxdros. Ovddty yap deity ray | B-C. 
vopnow elvyat copdtepov: obdéva yap ay- ° Plato, Polit. p. 300 C. Sedrepos 
voeiy 76 Te iarpixdy Kal Td Kysewdy ov5E | wAOds. 
7d KuBepyntixmdy 005 7d vauTiKdy P Plato, Polit. p. 301 D. 
éteiva: yap to BovAonévp pavOdvew a Plato, Polit. p. 302 A. 4 éxeivo 
yeypaupéva nal wdrpia 267 Keipeva. hpty Oavpactéoy maddoy, ws ioxupdy tt 

™ Plato, Polit. p. 299 D-E. dre 5 | wérus dor) pica; 
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tical society—except the government of one chief, scientific 
Comparisonof Or artistic. With him laws are superfluous and 


unscientific ° ° eo, 

governments even inconvenient. All other polities are counter- 
‘The one 7 ° 

despot isthe feits: factions and cabals, rather than governments :* 
worst, ° 


mrocracy Ia delusions carried on by tricksters and conjurers. 
@ least Da 


paren But among these other polities or sham polities, 
venment. there is a material difference as to greater or less 
badness: and the difference turns upon the presence or ab- 
sence of good laws. Thus, the single-headed government, 
called monarchy (assuming the Prince not to be a man of 
science or art) is the best of all the sham-polities, if the 
Prince rules along with and in observance of known good 
laws: but it is the worst of them all, if he rules without such 
laws, as a despot or tyrant. Oligarchy, or the government 
of a few—if under good laws, is less good than that of the 
Prince under the same circumstances—if without such laws, 
is less bad than that of the despot. Lastly, the government 
of the many is less good under the one supposition—and less 
bad under the other. It is less effective, either for good or 
for evil. It is in fact less of a government: the administrative 
force being lost by dissipation among many hands for short 
intervals; and more free play being thus left to individuals. 
Accordingly, assuming the absence of laws, democracy is the 
least bad or most tolerable of the six varieties of sham-polity. 
Assuming the presence of laws, it is the worst of them.* 

We have thus severed the genuine scientific Governor 
Thetrue from the unworthy counterfeits by whom his agency 
Eguiahed is mimicked in actual society. But we have still 
General, tho to sever him from other worthier functionaries, 
Rhetor, &c. ° 
They are al analogous and cognate, with whom he co-operates; 
eubordinats and to show by what characteristic he is distin- 


aries. guished from persons such as the General, the 
Judge, the Rhetor or Persuader to good and just objects. The 


F Plato, Polit. pp. 8302-303 B. ovs | ueylorous yiyverOa: tay sodioray 
KOLVwYOUS TOUTWY THY ROAITEL@Y Wacay, | Topiorrds. 
rAhv THs emiothuovos, &paiperéoy ws * Plato, Polit. pp. 302 B, 303 A-B. 
oun bvras woAiTixnoUs AAAA oTaciaoTi- tis 5) Tawv ovK opbay woALTEL@y ToOv- 
Kovs, Kal elSdAay peyicTwy xpoordras | Twy hKioTa xarenn ouCny, Rag@Y XaAE- 
Svras Kal avrovs elvat To.ovTous, peyl- | rwy ovoay, Kai tls Bapurdrn ; 
otous 8¢ byras piuntras Kal yontas 
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distinction is, that all these functions, however honourable 
functions, are still nevertheless essentially subordinate and 
ministerial, assuming a sovereign guidance from some other 
quarter to direct them. Thus the General may, by his 
strategic art, carry on war effectively : but he must be directed 
when, and against whom, war is to be carried on. The Judge 
may decide quarrels without fear, antipathy, or favour: but 
the general rules for deciding them must be prescribed to him 
by a higher authority. So too the Rhetor may apply his art 
well, to persuade people, or to work upon their emotions, 
without teaching them: but he must be told by some one 
else, when and on what occasions persuasion is suitable, and 
when force must be employed instead of itt Each of these 
functionaries must learn, what his own art will not teach him, 
the proper seasons, persons, and limitations, among and under 
which his art is to be applied. To furnish such guidance is 
the characteristic privilege and duty of the scientific chief, for 
which he alone is competent. He does not act himself, but 
he originates, directs, and controuls, all the real agents and 
agencies. Without him, none of them are available or bene- 
ficial towards their special ends. He alone can judge of their 
comparative value, and of the proper reasons for invoking or 
restraining their interference." 

The great scientific Governor being thus defined, and 
logically distinguished from all others liable to be what tne 


ecientific Go- 
confounded with him, Plato concludes by a brief vernor will 
do 
statement what his principal functions are. He will aim at the 
orma ion oO 
aim at ensuring among his citizens the most virtuous virtuous citi- 
zens, e 


characters and the best ethical combinations. Like will wears 
the weaver (to whom he has been already assimi- enerstic | 
lated) he will put together the great political web thegenue 
or tissue of improved citizenship, intertwining the tum! dist 


strong and energetic virtues (the warp) with the tween them. 
yielding and gentler virtues (the is Both these disposi- 


t Plato, Polit. pp. 304-305. nal dpuhy trav peyloroy ey rais réAcotw 
‘ Plato, Polit. p. 305 D. rhy yap | eyxaplas re wep) nal axaiplas, ras 3 
Byres obcay Baciruhy ob abrhy Set | bAAas ra wpocraxbévra Spay. 
apdrrew, GAA’ Epxew trav Suvauévwv| * Plato, Polit. pp. 306-307. rh 
mpdrrew, yiyveoKxovcay thy apxhy te | Bacwruchy aes 
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tions are parts or branches of virtue; but there is a natural 
variance or repulsion between them.’ Each of them is good, 
in proper measure and season: each of them is bad, out of 
measure and season. The combination of both, in due pro- 
portion, is indispensable to form the virtuous citizen: and 
that combination it is the business of the scientific Governor 
to form and uphold. It is with a view to this end that he 
must set at work all the agents of teaching and education, 
and must even interfere to arrange the intermarriages of the 
citizens ; not allowing the strong and courageous families to 
form alliance with each other, lest the breed should in time 
become too violent—nor the gentle and quiet families to do 
the like, lest the offspring should degenerate into stupidity." 
All persons, who, unable to take on this conjunction, sin by 
ifaman sins 22 excess of the strong element, manifesting in- 
by excess ol, Justice or irreligion—must be banished or put to 
element, neq death :* all who sin by excess of the feebler element, 
or peasbed: exhibiting stupidity and meanness, must be degraded 
gentle oe’, into slavery. Above all things, the scientific Go- 


Govemer” vernor must himself dictate, and must implant and 


k e e e e e ® e e 
inthe minds Maintain, in the minds of all his citizens, an authori- 
f th iti e e ° 
anunani- tative standard of orthodox sentiment respecting 
mous stand- 


ard of ethical What is just, honourable, good—and the contrary.> 
ormocex¥- Tf this be ensured, and if the virtues naturally dis- 
cordant be attempered with proper care, he will make sure of 
a friendly and harmonious community, enjoying as much 
happiness as human affairs admit. 


I have thus given a brief abridgment of the main purpose 
Remarks — of the Politikus, and of the definition which Plato 
Ideal—itle gives of the True Governor and his function. I 


to govern 


kind d . 
mankind proceed to make a few remarks upon it. 


sively from Plato’s theory of government is founded upon the 


scientific 


riority { it] i 1 = 
superiority in supposition of perfect knowledge—scientific or ar 


person. tistic intelligence—in the person of the Governor: a 


y Plato, Polit. pp. 306 A-B, 307 C,| * Plato, Polit. p. 809 A. 
308 B. b Plato, Polit. pp. 309 C, 310 E. 
? Plato, Polit. pp. 308-309-310. ¢ Plato, Polit. p. 311 B-C. 
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partial approach, through teaching and acquired knowledge, 
to that immense superiority of the Governor over the Go- 
verned, which existed in the Saturnian period. It is this, 
and this alone, which constitutes, in his estimation, the title 
to govern mankind. The Governor does not himself act: he 
directs the agency of others: and the directions are dictated 
by his knowledge. I have already observed that Sokrates 
had himself enunciated the doctrine—Superior scientific com- 
petence (the special privilege of a professor or an artist) is 
the only legitimate title to govern. 

From Sokrates the idea passed both to Plato and to Xeno- 
phon: and the contrast between the two is shown Different 
forcibly by the different way in which they deal mich thi 
with it. Xenophon has worked it out on a large port oak 
scale, in the Cyropedia—on a small scale, in the Xenophon. 


he man of 


Ciconomicus. Cyrus in the former, Ischomachus in speculation 
and the man 
the latter, knows better than any one else what is to of action. 
be done, and gives orders accordingly. But both the one 
and the other are also foremost in action, setting example as 
well as giving orders to others. Now Plato, while developing 
the same idea, draws a marked line of distinction between 
Science and Practice:—between direction and execution.* 
His scientific Governor does not act at all, but he gives orders 
to all the different men of action, and he is the only person 
who knows on what occasions and within what: limits each 
agent should put forth his own special aptitude. Herein we 
discern one of the distinctions between these two virt Socra- 
ttct: Xenophon, the soldier and man of action—Plato, the 
speculative philosopher. Xenophon conceives the conditions 
of the True Governor in a larger way than Plato, for he in- 
cludes among them the forward and energetic qualities 
requisite for acting on the feelings of the subject Many, and 
for disposing them to follow orders with cheerfulness and 
zeal:® whereas Plato makes abstraction of this part of the 
4 Plato, Polit. pp. 259 C-D, 305 D. | tween the Xenophontic idea, and the 
¢ See the preface to Xenophon’'s } Platonic idea, of 5 dpxinds dvOpdrwy, 
cype also Cyropsed. i. 6, 20; | of Oeior wat &yabol nal éemorhpyoves 


and his (conomicus, c. 21, and c. 13. | &pxovres. 
4, where we sce the difference be- 
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conditions, and postulates obedience on the part of the many as 
an item in his fundamental hypothesis. Indeed he perpetually 
presents us with the comparison of the physician, who cuts 
and burns for the purpose of ultimate cure. Plato either 
neglects, or assumes as a matter of course, the sentiments of 
the persons commanded, or the conditions of willing obe- 
dience ; while Xenophon dwells upon the maintenance of 
such sentiments as one of the capital difficulties in the pro- 
blem of government. And we perceive a marked contrast 
between the unskilful proceedings of Plato, when he visited 
Dionysius I]. at Syracuse, illustrating his inaptitude for 
dealing with a real situation—and the judicious manage- 
ment of Xenophon, when acting as one of the leaders of 
the Cyreian army under circumstances alike unexpected and 
perilous. 

Plato here sets forth the business of governing as a special 
The theory Ft, analogous to the special art of the weaver, the 
Ukteisthe Steersman, the physician. Now in each special art, 
fcuat "the requisite knowledge and competence is possessed 
fe asugnedio ODly by the one or few artists who practise them. 
the Pot The knowledge possessed by such one or few, suffices 
er for all the remaining community ; who benefit by it, 
but are altogether ignorant on the matter, and follow orders 
blindfold. As this one Artist is the only competent person 
for the task, so he is assumed qua Artist, to be infallible in 
the performance of the task—never to go wrong, nor to abuse 
his power, nor to aim at any collateral end.‘ Such is Plato’s 
theory of government in the Politikus. But if we tum to 
the Protagoras, we shall find this very theory of government 
explicitly denied, and a counter-theory affirmed, in the dis- 
course put into the mouth of Protagoras. That Sophist is 
made to distinguish the political or social art, upon which 
the possibility of constituting or keeping up human society 
depends, from all other arts (manual, useful, linguistic), by 
this express characteristic—All other arts were distributed 
among mankind in such manner, that knowledge and skill 


f Compare Plato, Ropublic, i. pp. 340-341. 
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were confined to an exclusive few, whose knowledge, each in 
his own special department, sufficed for the service of all the 
rest, not favoured with the like knowledge—but the poli- 
tical or social art was distributed (by order of Zeus to Hermes) 
on a principle quite opposite. It was imparted to every 
member of society without exception. If it had been granted 
only to a few, and not to all, society could not have held 
together. Justice and the sense of shame (‘Temperance or 
Moderation) which are the bonds of the city and the fruits 
of the political art, must be instilled into every man. Who- 
ever cannot take on and appropriate them (Zeus proclaims it 
as his law), must be slain as a nuisance or distemper of 
the city! 

Such we have seen to be the theory enunciated by the 
Platonic Protagoras (in the dialogue so called) re- points or the 
specting the political or social art. It pervades je, 
all the members of society, as a common and Wor scot. 
universal attribute, though each man has his own ™™* 
specialty besides. It was thus distributed at the outset by 
Zeus. It stands embodied in the laws and in the unwritten 
customs, so that one man may know it as well as another. 
Every man makes open profession of knowing and possessing 
it:—which he cannot do with any special art. Fathers en- 
force it on their children by rewards and punishments, school- 
masters and musicians impart it by extracts from the poets: 
the old teach it to the young: nay every man, far from desir- 
ing to monopolise it for himself, is forward in teaching it to 
others: for it is the interest of every one that his neighbour 
should learn it. Since every one thus teaches it, there are 
no professed or special teachers: yet there are still some few 
who can teach it a little better than others, and among those 
few I (says Protagoras) am one. 

Whoever compares the doctrine of the Politikus' with the 
portion of the Protagoras* to which I have just referred, will 


& Plato, Protagoras, pp. 322, 325 A. | p. 296 to p. 302, enunciates the doc- 
h Plato, Protagor. pp. 327-328. trine of which I have given a brief 
i Plato, Politik. p. 301 E. abstract in the text. 


The portion of this dialoguc, from! * Plato, Protagoras, pp. 321-328. 
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see that they stand to each other as theory and counter- 
Counter. theory. The theory in the Politikus sets aside 
Theory in the (intentionally or not) that in the Protagoras. The 


The exi- , Platonic Protagoras, spokesman of King Nomos, 


Hicate inthe represents common sense, sentiment, sympathies 


much farther and antipathies, written laws, and traditional cus- 
Protgeras. toms known to all as well as reverenced by the 
majority: the Platonic Politikus repudiates all these as pre- 
posterous fetters to the single Governor who monopolises all 
political science and art. Let us add too, that the Platonic 
Protagoras (whom many commentators teach us to regard as 
a person of exorbitant arrogance and pretensions) is a very 
modest man compared to the Eleate in the Platonic Poli- 
tikus. For the former accepts all the written laws and 
respected customs around him,—admits that most others 
know them, in the main, as well as he,—and only professes 
to have acquired a certain amount of superior skill in im- 
pressing them upon others: whereas the latter sets them all 
aside, claims for himself an uncontradicted monopoly of social 
science and art, and postulates an extent of blind submission 
from society such as has never yet been yielded in history. 
The Eleate here complains of it as a hardship, that amidst 
The Fleate ® Community actually established and existing, di- 
complains rected by written laws, traditional customs and 
ven common sentiment (the Protagorean model),—he, 
icecii. the political artist, is interdicted from adverse criti- 
lowed” The cism and outspoken censure of the legal and conse- 


dissenter 's crated doctrines. If he talks as one wiser than the 


silence or laws, or impugns them as he thinks that they de- 
punbev- serve, or theorises in his own way respecting the 
doctrines which they sanction—he is either laughed to scorn 
as a visionary, prosing, Sophist—or hated, and perhaps 
punished, as a corruptor of youth; as a person who brings 
the institutions of society into contempt, and encourages 
violators of the law.! 


1 Plato, Politikus, p. 299 B. &» ris | In the seventh book of Republic 
(nrav palvnra: rapa 1a ypdupata xa) | (p. 520 B), Plato describes the position 
gopiCouevos Stiviy nepl Ta ToLadTA. of the philosopher in an established 
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The reproach implied in these phrases of Plato is doubtless 
intended as an allusion to the condemnation of So- Intolerance 


krates. It is a reproach well-founded against that not co great 
proceeding of the government of Athens :—and would eee 
have been still better founded against other con- assumption 

temporary governments. That the Athenians were radeon 
intolerant, is not to be denied: but they were less in- but cxacte tt 
tolerant than any of their contemporaries. Nowhere {ht which ; 


else except at Athens could Sokrates have gone on “™stucts 
until seventy years of age talking freely in the market-place 
against the received political and religious orthodoxy. There 
was more free speech (7appnola)™ at Athens than in any other 
part of the contemporary ould. Plato, Xenophon, and the other 
companions of Sokrates, proclaimed by lectures and writings 
that they thought themselves wiser than the laws of Athens: 
and though the Gorgias was intended as well as adapted to 
bring into hatred and contempt both those laws and the per- 
sons who administered them, the Athenian Rhetors never in- 
dicted Plato for libel. Upon this point, we can only speak 
comparatively: for perfect liberty of proclaiming opinions 
neither does now exist, nor ever has existed, any where. 
Most men have no genuine respect for the right of another 
to form and express an opinion dissentient from theirs: if 
they happen to hate the opinion, they account it a virtue to 
employ as much ill-usage or menace as will frighten the 
holder thereof into silence. Plato here points out in emphatic 
language," the deplorable consequences of assuming infalli- 
bility and perfection for the legal and customary orthodoxy of 
the country, and prohibiting free censure by dissentient indi- 
viduals. But this is on the supposition that the laws and 
customs are founded only on common sense and traditional re- 
verence :—and that the scientific Governor is among the 
dissenters. Plato’s judgment is radically different when he 
society, springing up by his own in-| also Euripid. Hippolyt. 424, and 
ternal force, agninst the opposition of ; Plato, Gorgias, p. 461 E, where So- 
all the social influences—abrdparor yap krates says to Polus—deivd péve’ ay 
€upvovra: axovons Hs ev éxdorn! wddors, ef "APhvale adixduevos, ov Tijs 
(wéAes) wodrrelas, &. ‘EAAdSos whelorn éorly étovcla tov 
m See Euripides, Ion, 671. A€yer, re ob évrav0a rotrou pdvos 


éx TeV "ASnvay eH Texove’ ely yuvh, | aruxhoas, & 
bs por yévorro pnrpdbev rappnala— " Plato, Polit. p. 299 E. 
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supposes the case reversed :—when King Nomos is superseded 
by the scientific Professor of whom Plato dreams, or by a 
lawgiver who represents him. We shall observe this when we 
come to the Treatise de Legibus, in which Plato constitutes 
an orthodoxy of his own, prohibiting free dissent by restric- 
tions and penalties stricter than any which were known to 
antiquity. He cannot recognise an infallible common sense ; 
but he has no scruple in postulating an infallible scientific 
dictator, and in enthroning himself as such. Though well 
aware that reasoned truth presents itself to different philo- 
sophers in different versions, he does not hesitate to condemn 
those philosophers who differ from him, to silence or to some- 
thing worse. 

It will appear then that the Platonic Politikus distinguishes 
Theory of the three varieties and gradations of social constitution. 
Setineaiiies 1. Science or Art. Systematic Construction from 
tions of the beginning, based upon Theory.—That which is di- 
polity. Gi- 
gantic indi. rected by the constant supervision of a scientific or 
the worst. artistic Ruler. This is the only true or legitimate 
polity. Represented by Plato in Republic. 

2. Common Sense. Unsystematic Aggregate of Customs, ac- 
cepted in an actual Society.—That which is directed by written 
laws and fixed traditional customs, known to every one, 
approved by the common sense of the community, and com- 
municated as well as upheld by the spontaneous teaching of 
the majority. King Nomos. 

This stands for the second best scheme: the least objection- 
able form of degeneracy—yet still a degeneracy. It is the 
scheme set forth by the Platonic Protagoras, in the dialogue 
so called. Represented with improvements by Plato in Trea- 
tise De Legibus. 

3. Gigantic Individual Force-—That in which some violent 
individual—not being really scientific or artistic, but perhaps 
falsely pretending to be so—violates and tramples under foot 
the established laws and customs, under the stimulus of his 
own exorbitant ambition and unmeasured desires. 

This is put forward as the worst scheme of all: as the 
greatest depravation of society, and the greatest forfeiture of 
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public as well as private happiness. We have here the pro- 
position which Polus and Kalliklés are introduced as defending 
in the Gorgias, and Thrasymachus in the Republic. In both 
dialogues, Sokrates undertakes to expose it. The great be- 
nefit conferred by King Nomos, is, that he protects society 
against this maximum of evil. 

Another interesting comparison may be made: that be- 
tween the Politikus and the Republic. We must Comparison 


of the Poli- 


remember that the Politikus is announced by Plato tikes win 


° a) . the Republic. 
as having two purposes. 1. To give a lesson in the Points of 


method of definition and division. 2. To define the aierence." 

characteristic of the person bearing the name of Politikus, 
distinguishing him from all others, analogous or disparate.— 
The method is here more prominent than the doctrine. 

But in the Republic, no lesson of method is attempted : 
the doctrine stands alone and independent of it. We shall 
find however that the doctrine is essentially the same. That 
which the Politikus lays down in brief outline, is in the Re- 
public amplified and enlarged; presented with many varia- 
tions and under different points of view, yet, still at the 
bottom, the same doctrine, both as to affirmation and negation. 
The Republic affirms (as the Politikus does) the exclusive 
legitimacy of science, art, intelligence, &c., as the initiatory 
and omnipotent authority over all the constituent members 
of society: and farther, that such intelligence can have no 
place except in one or a few privileged persons. The Re- 
public (like the Politikus) presents to us the march of society 
with its Principal Cause—its concurrent or Auxiliary Causes 
—and its inferior governable mass or matter, the human 
flock, indispensable and co-essential as a part of the whole 
scheme. In the Republic, the Cause is represented by the 
small council of philosophical Elders: the concurrent causes, 
by the Guardians or trained soldiers: the inferior matter, by 
the remaining society, which is distributed among various 
trades, providing for the subsistence and wants of all. The 
explanation of Justice (which is the ostensible purpose of 
the Republic) is made to consist in the fact—That each one 
of these several parts does its own special work—nothing 
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more—nothing less. Throughout all the Republic, a constant 
parallelism is carried on (often indeed overstrained) between 
the community and the individual man. In the one as well 
as in the other, Plato recognises the three constituent ele- 
ments, all essential as co-operators, but each with its own 
special function: in the individual, he recognises three souls 
(encephalic, thoracic, and abdominal) as corresponding to 
Elders, Guardians, and Producers, in the community. Here 
are the same features as those given in outline in the 
Politikus: but the two higher features of the three appear 
greatly expanded in the Republic: the training and condi- 
tions proper for the philosophic Artist or Governor, and for 
his auxiliaries the Guardians, being described and vindicated 
at great length. Moreover, in the Republic, Plato not only 
repeats the doctrine® that the mght of command belongs to 
every art in its own province and over its own subject-matter 
(which is the cardinal point in the Politikus)—but he farther 
proclaims that each individual neither can exercise, nor 
ought to exercise, more than one art. He allows no double 
men or triple men ?—“ Quam quisque novit artem, in e& se 
exerceat.” He would not have respected the Xenophontic 
Cyrus or Ischomachus. He carries the principle of special- 
ization to its extreme point. His Republic is an aggregate 
of special artists and professional aptitudes: among whom 
the Governor is only one, though the first and rarest. He 
sets aside the common basis of social endowments essential 
to every man: upon which each man’s specialty is super- 
induced in the theory of the Platonic Protagoras. The only 
common quality which Plato admits is,—That each man, and 
each of the three souls composing each man, shall do his own 
business and his own business only: this is his definition of 
Justice, in the Republic.4 

Lastly, I will illustrate the Politikus by comparison with 
the Kratylus, which will be treated in the next chapter. 
The conception of dictatorial science or art, which I have 

© Plato, Republ. i. p. 342 C. *AAAg | B-395-397 E. ode fori SiwdAots arhp 
phy Epxoval ye ai TExvas Kal Kparovow | wap’ july odd€ wodAawAOUs, éeweidy 


éxelvou ov eto). exactTos @y mparret. 


P Plato, Republ. ii. pp. 370 B, 374 | 4 Plato, Republ. iv. p. 433. 
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stated as the principal point in the Politikus, appears again 
in the Kratylus applied to a different subject— comparison 
° ° o,e ° of the Poli- 
naming, or the imposition of names. Right and tikus with 
legitimate name-giving is declared to be an affair of Dictatorial 
science or art, like right and legitimate polity: it stenceor art, 
can only be performed by the competent scientific both : applied 
or artistic name-giver, or by the lawgiver considered to social aa- 
in that special capacity. ‘The second title of the dia- =n the lat- 
logue Kratylus is Iept ‘Ovopatwy ‘Opbornros—On frmation 
the Rectitude or legitimacy of names. What consti- tion of names. 
tutes right and legitimate Name-giving? In like manner, we 
might provide a second title for the Politikus—Ilept Tonu- 
tetas "OpOornros—On the rectitude or legitimacy of polity 
or sociality. What constitutes right or legitimate sociality ?* 
Plato answers—lIt is the constant dictation and supervision of 
art or science—or of the scientific, artistic, dictator, who alone 
knows both the End and the means. This alone is right and 
true sociality—or sociality as it ought to be. So, if we read 
the Kratylus, we find Plato defining in the same way right 
Name-giving—or name-giving as it ought to be. It is when 
each name is given by an artistic name-constructor, who 
discerns the Form of the name naturally suitable in each 
particular case, and can embody it in appropriate letters and 
syllables.* A true or right name signifies by likeness to the 
thing signified The good lawgiver discerns this likeness: 
but all lawgivers are not good: the bad lawgiver fancies that — 
he discerns it, but is often mistaken." It would be the ideal 


r The exact expression occurs in 
Politikus, pp. 293 E, 294 A. viv 8é 
davepdy H3n St: TovTO BovAnadpueda, 7d 
wept THs Tay bvev vduwv apxdvrav 
bp0drnros SreAOery Huas. 

The dp6h, &AnOwh, yunola, rodrtela, 
are phrases employed several times— 
pp. 292 A-C, 293 B-E, 296 E, 297 B-D. 
6 dAnOwds, 5 Evrexvos—p. 300 E. rh 
aAnOivhv exelynv, Thy Tov évds mera 
réxyns &pxovros wodrelay, p. 302 A-E. 

Plato sometimes speaks as if a bad 
woAtrela were no woditela at all—as if 
a bad yduos were no ydyos at all. Sce 
above, vol. i. ch. xii. pp. 421-425, where 
I have touched on this point in re- 


VOL. II. 


viewing the Minos. This is a frequent 
and perplexing confusion, but purely 
verbal. Compare Aristotel. Polit. iii. 
2, p. 1276, a. 1, where he deals with 
the like confusion—dp’ ¢f ph dixalws 
xoAlrns, ob xoAlrns; 

« Plato, Kratylus, p. 388 E. Ov« 
ipa wayrds adyvdpbs svoua OécOa: Lori, 
GAAd Tivos dvomatoupyot: ovros 8 
Zorw, ws Eoiev, 5 vouoderns, bs 8h Tay 
Snusoupyav oxavietaros év dvOpeérrois 
ylyvera:. Compare Politikus, p. 292 D. 
ee oc Kratyl. pp. 430, 431 D, 


« Plato, Kratyl. pp. 431 E, 436 B. 
2K 
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perfection of language, if every name could be made to signify 
by likeness to the thing named. But this cannot be realised: 
sufficient likenesses cannot be found to furnish an adequate 
stock of names. In the absence of such best standard, we 
are driven to eke out language by appealing to a second- 
best, an inferior and vulgar principle approximating more or 
less to rectitude—that is, custom and convention.* 

We see thus that in the Kratylus also, as well as in the 
Politikus, the systematic dictation of the Man of Science or 
Art is pronounced to be the only basis of complete rectitude. 
Below this, and far short of it, yet still indispensable as a 
supplement in real life—is, the authority of unsystematic 
custom or convention; not emanating from any systematic 
constructive Artist, but actually established (often, no one 
knows how) among the community, and resting upon their 
common sentiment, memory, and tradition. 

This is the true Platonic point of view, considering human 
affairs in every department, the highest as well as 
the lowest, as subjects of Art and Science: special- 
ization of attributes and subdivision of function, so 
that the business of governing falls to the lot of one 

or a few highly qualified Governors: while the social 
Lachés and : ‘ 
Charmicés. edifice is assumed to have been constructed from the 
beginning by one of these Governors, with a view to con- 
sistent, systematic, predetermined ends—instead of that inco- 
herent aggregate’ which is consecrated under the empire of 


Courage and 
Temperance 
are assumed 
in the Poli- 
tikus. No 
notice taken 
of the doubts 
and difficul- 
ties raised in 


law and custom. 


* Plato, Kratyl. p. 435 B-C. 

So in the Protagoras (p. 328 A) 
we find the Platonic Protagoras com- 
paring the self-originated and self- 
sustaining traditional ethics, to the 
traditional language—rls 8ddoxards 
dor: Tod “EAAnviCew; 

y The want of coherence, or of refer- 
ence to any common and distinct End, 
among the bundle of established Né- 
piua is noted by Aristotle, Polit. vii. 2, 
1324, b. 5. 

3:0 Kal Tov wWAcioToy vouluwy x v- 
Shy, ds elwety ret mévov rapa Trois 
wAclorois, Sums, ef wov Ti mpds Ev oi 
véuot BAéwouct, Tov Kpareiy oroxd- 
(ovra: wdvress Sowep €vy Aanedaluom 


Here in the Politikus, we read that the 


kal Kpfhtn xpos rovs xoA€uous curré- 
Tanta: oxeddy h re waidela Kal Td Tov 
véuwvy rATO0s. 

Custom and education surround all 
Becca with the like sanctity— 

th those most essential to the com- 
mon security, and those which emanate 
from capricious or local antipathy—in 
the minds of docile citizens. 

*Iodv Tot Kuduous Te hayeiv, cepards 

TE TOKNMY. 

Aristotle dissents from Plato on the 
point of always vesting the governing 
functions in the same hands. He con- 
siders such a provision dangerous and 
intolerable to the governed. 

Aristot. Politik. ii. 5, 1264, b. 6. 
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great purpose of the philosophical Governor is to train all 
the citizens into virtuous characters: by a proper combination 
of Courage and Temperance, two endowments naturally dis- 
cordant, yet each alike essential in its proper season and 
measure. The interweaving of these two forms the true 
Regal Web of social life.” ; 

Such is the concluding declaration of the accomplished 
Eleatic expositor, to Sokrates and the other auditors. But 
this suggests to us another question, when we revert to some 
of the Platonic dialogues handled in the preceding pages. 
What are Virtue, Courage, Temperance? In the Menon, the 
Platonic Sokrates had proclaimed, that he did not himself 
know what virtue was: that he had never seen any one else 
who did know: that it was impossible to say how virtue could 
be communicated, until you knew what virtue was—and impos- 
sible to determine any one of the parts of virtue, until virtue 
had been determined as a whole. In the Charmidés, Sokrates 
had affirmed that he did not know what Temperance was; 
he then tested several explanations thereof, propounded by 
Charmides and Kritias: but ending only in universal puzzle 
and confessed ignorance. In the Lachés, he had done the same 
with Courage: not without various expressions of regret for 
his own ignorance, and of surprise at those who talked freely 
about generalities which they had never probed to the bottom. 
Perplexed by these doubts and difficulties—which perplexed 
yet more all his previous hearers, the modest beauty of Char- 
mides and the mature dignity of Nikias and Laches—So- 
krates now finds himself in presence of the Eleate, whd talks 
about Virtue, Temperance, Courage, &c., as matters deter- 
minate and familiar. Here then would have been the oppor- 
tunity for Sokrates to reproduce all his unsolved perplexities, 


? Plato, Polit. p. 306 A. BasiAinh 
oupmAoky, KC. 

Schleiermacher in his Introduction 
to the Politikus (pp. 254-256) treats 
this BaoiAikh cuprAokh as a poor and 
insignificant function, for the political 
Artist determined and installed by so 
elaborate a method and classification. 
But the dialogue was already so long 


that Plato could not well lengthen it 
by going into fuller details. Socher 
points out (Ueber Platon’s Schrift. p. 
274) discrepancics between the Poli- 
tikus on one side, and Protagoras and 
Gorgias on the other—which I think 
are really discoverable, though I do 
not admit the inference which he 
draws from them. 
2K 2 
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and to get them cleared up by the divine Stranger who is 
travelling on a mission of philosophy. The third dialogue, to 
be called the Philosophus, which Plato promises as sequel 
to the Sophistés and Politikus, would have been well em- 
ployed in such a work of elucidation. 

This, I say, is what we might have expected, if Plato had 
Purposesot corresponded to the picture drawn by admiring com- 


the dificnl-. mentators: if he had merely tied knots in one dia- 


Dialogues of logue, in order to untie them in another. But we 


stimulate fe find nothing of the kind, nor is such a picture of 


the hearer. 


Hisexpo- Plato correct. The dialogue Philosophus does not 
gives exist, and probably was never written. Respecting 
oe the embarrassments of the Menon, Lachés, Char- 
midés, Alkibiadés I., Protagoras, Euthyphron—Sokrates says 
not a word—ovdée ypt—to urge them upon the attention of 
the Eleate: who even alludes with displeasure to contentious 
disputants as unfair enemies. For the right understanding of 
these mysterious but familiar words— Virtue, Courage, Temper- 
ance—we are thrown back upon the common passive, un- 
scientific, unreasoning, consciousness: or upon such measure 
and variety of it as each of us may have chanced to imbibe 
from the local atmosphere, unassisted by any special revelation 
from philosophy. At any rate, the Eleate furnishes no inter- 
pretative aid. He employs the words, as if the hearers under- 
stood them of course, without the slightest intimation that 
any difficulty attaches to them. Plato himself ignores all the 
difficulties, when he is putting positive exposition into the 
mouth of the Eleate. Puzzles and perplexities belong to 
the Dialogues of Search; in which they serve their purpose, 
if they provoke the intellect of the hearer to active medi- 
tation and effort, for the purpose of obtaining a solution. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


KRATYLUS. 


THE dialogue entitled Kratylus presents numerous difficulties 
to the commentators: who differ greatly in their manner of 
explaining, First, What is its main or leading purpose? Next, 
How much of it is intended as serious reasoning, how much 
as mere caricature or parody, for the purpose of exposing and 
reducing to absurdity the doctrines of opponents? Lastly, 
who, if any, are the opponents thus intended to be ridiculed ? 
The subject proposed for discussion is, the rectitude or 


inherent propriety of names. How far is there any Persons and 
: : subject of the 
natural adaptation, or special fitness, of each name aioe a 
to the thing named? Twodisputants are introduced Sokrates has 
who invoke Sokrates as umpire. Hermogenes as- opinion, but 


8 only a 


serts the negative of the question ; contending that Searcher 
each name is destitute of natural significance, and °the™ 
acquires its meaning only from the mutual agreement and 
habitual usage of society.* Kratylus on the contrary main- 
tains the doctrine that each name has a natural rectitude or 
fitness for its own significant function :—that there is an in- 


herent bond of connection, a fundamental analogy or resem- 


* In the arguments put into the 
mouth of Hermogenes, he is made to 
maintain two opinions which are not 
identical, but op 1. That names 
are significant by habit and conven- 
tion, and not by nature. 2. That each 
Man-may and can give any name 
which he pleases to any object (pp. 
384-385). 

The first of these two opinions is 
that which is really discussed here: 
impugned in the first half of the dia- 
logue, conceded in the second, It is 
implied that names are to serve the 
purpose of mutual communication and 
information among persons living in 


society ; which purpose they would 
not serve if each individual gave a 
different name to the same object. The 
second opinion is therefore not a con- 
sequence of the first, but an implied 
contradiction of the first. 

He who says that the names Horse 
and Dug are significant by convention, 
will admit that at the outset they 
might have been inverted in point of 
signification ; but he will not say that 
any individual may invert them at 

leasure, now that they are esta- 

lished. The purposes of naming 
would no longer be ‘answered, if this 
were done. 
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blance between each name and the thing signified. Sokrates 
carries on the first part of the dialogue with Hermogenes, 
the last part with Kratylus.» He declares more than once, 
that the subject is one on which he is ignorant, and has 
formed no conclusion: he professes only to prosecute the 
search for a good conclusion, conjointly with his two com- 


panions.° 


Sokrates, refuting Hermogenes, lays down the following 


Argument of 
Sokrates 
against 
ermogenes 
—all proceed- 
ings of nature 
are con- 
ducted ac- 
cording to 
fixed laws— 


doctrines. If propositions are either true or false, 
names, which are parts of propositions, must be true 
or false also. Every thing has its own fixed and 
determinate essence, not relative to us nor varying 
according to our fancy or pleasure, but existing per 


speaking and 8€ aS nature has arranged.£ All agencies either by 


naming 
among the 
rest. 


b The question between Hermo- 
genes and tylus was much debated 
among the philosophers and literary 
men throuzhont antiquity (Aul. Gell. 
x. 4). Origen says (contra Celsum, 
i. c. 24)—Adyos Babis nal axdphnros 6 
wep gucews dvoudrwy, wétepov, ws 
oferar *ApiotoréAns, O€ce: elva: ra 
événata, , @s vouifovow of ard rijs 
Zroas, pice. 

Aristotle assumes the question in 
favour of @éce:, in his treatise De 
Interpretatione, without any reasoning, 

inst the Platonic Kratylus; but 
his commentators, Ammonius and 
Boethius, note the controversy as one 
upon which eminent men in antiquity 
were much divided. 

Plato connects his opinion, that 
namcs have a natural rectitude of 
signification, with his genera] doctrine 
of sclf-existent, archetypal, Forms or 
Ideas. The Stoics, and others who 
defended the same opinion afterwards, 
seem to have disconnected it from this 
latter doctrine. 

¢ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 C, 391 A. 

4 Aristot. De Intrepretat. i. 2. 
“Ovona pty oty dor) dwrvh onuavtixh 
Kara cvvOnKkny vev xpdvou—rd 5¢ Kata 
cuvOhuny, 81: duce: TaY dvoudtwy 
obdév ear, &e. 


one thing upon other things, or by other things 
upon it, are in like manner determined by nature, 
independent of our will and choice. 


If we intend to cut or 


This is the same doctrine which 
Plato puts into the mouth of Hermo- 
genes (Kratylus, p. 384 E), and which 
Sokrates himself, in the latter half of 
the dialogue, admits as true to a large 
extent: that is, he admits that names 
are significant kara ouvOjKnny, though 
he docs not deny that they are or may 
be significant pice. 

Td and tabroudrov (p. 397 A) is an- 
other phrase for expressing the opinion 
opposed to évoudtrwy opOdrns. 

¢ Plato, Kratyl. p. 385. 

Here too, Aristotle affirms the con- 
trary : he says (with far more exactness 
than Plato) that propositions alone are 
true or false ; al that a name taken 
by itself is neither. 
i, 2.) 

The mistake of Plato in affirming 
Names to be true or false, is analogons 
to that which we read in the Philébus, 
where Pleasures are distinguished as 
true and false. 

f Plato, Kratyl. p. 386. d%a0v 31) 
Sr: abta abray obciay eyovrd tive 
BeBady dor: ra xpdypara, ov xpds 
npas o05é bd nua éAkdueva Byw Kal 
Kate TE huetéepp paytdcpuati, aAAG 
Kad’ abrad xpbs Thy abray obalay Zxovra 
Hep wépuxey. 


(De Interpret. 
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burn any substance, we must go to work, not according to 
our own pleasure, but in the manner that nature prescribes: 
by attempting to do it contrary to nature, we shall do it badly 
or fail altogether. Now speaking is one of these agencies, and 
naming is a branch of speaking : what is true of other agencies 
is true of these also—we must name things, not according to 
our own will and pleasure, but in the way that nature pre- 
scribes that they shall be named." Farther, each agency must 
be performed by its appropriate instrument: cutting by the 
axe, boring by the gimlet, weaving by the bodkin. The name is 
the instrument of naming, whereby we communicate informa- 
tion and distinguish things from each other. It is a didactic 
instrument: to be employed well, it must be in the hands of 
a properly qualified person for the purpose of teaching Not 
every man, but only the professional craftsman, is competent 
to fabricate the instruments of cutting and weaving. In like 
' manner, not every man is competent to make a name: no 
one is competent except the lawgiver or the gifted name- 
maker, the rarest of all existing artists.* 

To what does the lawgiver look when he frames a name ? 
Compare the analogy of other instruments. The 


The Name is 
artisan who constructs a bodkin or shuttle for weay- feteamentt 
ing, has present to his mind as a model, the Idea or thelawgiver 
Form of the bodkin—the self-existent bodkin of eof the 


& Plato, Kratyl. p. 387. | Plato between naming and material 

b Plato, Kratyl. p. 387. Odxovy xal _ agencies, as if it were mere banter— 
Td dvopacew mpatis rls éorw, efmep kal , and even indifferent banter. Schleier- 
To Aéyew xpatis Tis hv wept 7rd xpdy-  macher in his note thinks it seriously 
para, Al 38 xpdtes épdynoay ob xpos | meant and Platonic; and I fully agree 
has oda, GAA’ abrav Twa idlay pbow | with him (Schl. P. 456). 
%xovca:, OvKkovy Kal dvouarréoy 4° | Plato, Kratyl. p. 388. "Ovoua tpa 
mwépuxe Ta xpdypara dvoud(ew re kal Si8acxadrxdy th Eorw Spyavov, Kal 
dvoud(ecOat, Kal g BAA’ obx n by Hueis Siaxpitixndy tis obclas Bowep Kepxis 
BovAnOapev, elxep ti Tos Euxpocbey | bpdoparos. Seco Boethius ap. Schol. 


péAAEt Suodoyoupevoy elva:; kal obrw | 


pey by wAéoyv Tt wototmer Kal dvouaor- 
prev, BAAws Se of ; 

Speaking and naming are regarded 
by Plato as acts whereby the thing 
(spoken of or) named is acted upon or 
suffers. So in the Sophistés (p. 248) 
he considers Knowing as an act per- 
formed, whereby the thing known 


suffers. Deuschle (Die Platonische 
Sprach-philosophie, p. 59, Marpurg. 
1852) treats this comparison ce by 


ad Aristot. Interp. p. 108, a. 40. Ari- 
stotle (De Interpr. 3) says that Adyos 
onpayrixds obx ws Bpyavov GAAd Oéoe:. 
Several even of the Platonic critics 
consider Plato’s choice of the metaphor 
bpyavoy os inappropriate; but modern 


_ writers on logic and psychology often 
8 of names as 
thought.”’ 


“instruments of 


k Plato, Kratyl. p. 389. 6 vouoderns, 
ts 3) rév Snuiovpyar awavi@ratos ev 
tots dvOpémas ylyveras. 
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Name- 


Name, Nature herself. Ifa broken shuttle is to be replaced, 
employedas jt, is this Idea or type, not the actual broken instru- 


well asa 
preiated, by ment, which he seeks to copy. Whatever may be 
pher. the variety of web for which the shuttle is destined, 


he modifies the new instrument accordingly: but all of them 
must embody the Form or Idea of the shuttle. He cannot 
choose another type according to his own pleasure: he must 
embody the type, prescribed by nature, in the iron, wood, or 
other material of which the instrument is made.! 

So about names: the lawgiver, in distributing names, must 
look to the Idea, Form, or type—the self-existent Name of 
Nature—and must embody this type, as it stands for each 
different thing, in appropriate syllables. The syllables indeed 
“may admit of great variety, just as the material of which the 
shuttle is made may be diversified: but each aggregate of 
syllables, whether Hellenic or barbaric, must embody the 
essential Name-Idea or Type. The lawgiver® ought to know, ° 
enumerate, and classify all the sorts of things on the one 
hand, and all the varieties of letters or elements of language 
on the other; distinguishing the special significative power 
belonging to each letter. He ought then to construct his 
words, and adapt each to signify that with which it is natu- 
rally connected. Who is to judge whether this process has 
been well or ill performed? Upon that point, the judge is, 
the professional man who uses the instrument. It is for the 
working weaver to decide whether the shuttle given to him is 
well or ill made. To have a good ship and rudder, it must 
be made by a professional builder, and appreciated by a pro- 
fessional pilot or steersman. In like manner, the names con- 
structed by the lawgiver must be appreciated by the man 


who is qualified by training or 


1 Plato, Kratyl. p. 389. avrd é ar: 
Képxis—adoas pev Ser 7d THs KépKidos 
txew eldos—obx olov dy abrbs BovAh@n, 
GAA’ oloy érepdxet. 

™ Plato, Kratyl. c. 14-15, pp. 389- 
890. 7d éxdory dtce: wedpunds Svopa 
Toy vonobérny éxeivoy eis TOUS POdyyous 
Kal tas cvAAaBas Sei éxlorac@at TiOevar, 


study to use names skilfully : 


wou te wat ridecOar, €f wéAAEL 
KUptos elvat dvopdtwry Oérns. 

Ottrws akidoes Toy vouobérny rdy Tre 
tvOade nal roy év rois BapBdpos, Ews 
ay rd rot dbvdparos eldos axo- 
bdg Td mwpociKov Exdaotp ey 
édrotatcovvy ocuvaAdaBats, ovdséty 


| xelpw vopobérny elvar roy evOade h Toy 


kal BAéwovta wpds abrd exetvo 8 | drovoiy BAAN ; 


Eorivy Bvoma, 


adyta Ta ovduara— 


n Plato, Kratyl. p. 424. 
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that is, by the dialectician or philosopher, competent to ask 
and answer questions.° 

It is the fact then, though many persons may think it ridi- 
culous, that names—or the elementary constituents yames have 


an intrinsic 


and letters, of which names are composed—have each aptitude for 
an intrinsic and distinctive aptitude, fitting them jeign na 
to signify particular things? Names have thus a "°° 
standard with reference to which they are correct or incorrect. 
If they are to be correct, they cannot be given either by the 
freewill of an ordinary individual, or even by the convention 
of all society. They can be affixed only by the skilled law- 
giver, and appreciated only by the skilled dialectician. 

Such is the theory here laid down by Sokrates respecting 
Names. It is curious as illustrating the Platonic Formsot 


vein of speculation. It enlarges to an extreme well as 
° ’ ° ; . Forms of 
point Plato’s region of the absolute and objective. things nume- 
Not merely each thing named, but each name also, sence of the 
° : . Nomen, to 
is in his view an Ens absolutum; not dependent signify the 


: ‘ Essence of its 
upon human choice—not even relative (so he alleges) Nominatum. 


to human apprehension. Each name has its own self-existent 
Idea, Form, or Type, the reproduction or copy of which is 
imperative. The Platonic intelligible world included Ideas 
of things, and of names correlative to them; just as it in- 
cluded Ideas of master and slave correlative to each other. 
It contained Noumena of names, as well as Noumena of 
things.1 The essence of the name was, to be significant 
of the essence of the thing named; though such significance 
admitted of diversity, multiplication, or curtailment, in the 
letters or syllables wherein it was embodied." The name be- 
came significant, by imitation or resemblance: that name 
was right, the essence of which imitated the essence of the 
thing named.* The vocal mimic imitates sounds, the painter 
imitates the colours: the name-giver imitates in letters or 


° Plato, Kratyl. p. 390. Sonnet cor elvar éxdor, Howep nah 
P Plato, Kratyl. pp. 425-426. Xpapa wal & viv dh eAdyouer ; xperov 
4 Plato, Parmenid. p. 133. alt@ To xpOpart Kal TH pwry obK Ear 
r Plato, Kratyl. pp. 393 D, 432. ovola Tis éxarépe a’tay nal Trois BAAos 


* Plato, Kratyl. p. 422. ray dvo-| wacw, 8c0a hElwrat rauTns Tijs 
patwv H opOdrns Tro1avtTH Tis CBovAeTO| mpogphaews row elvar; Ti ody; 
elvat, ofa SnAoby olov Exacrdv Cort Ta | eftis abtd ToiTO pipetcOar dSbvarTo 
évrwy.—c. 86, p. 423. od nat obcia éxdatw thy ovciav, ypdupacl re Kad 
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syllables, the essence of colours, sounds, and every thing else 
which is nameable. 

Another point here is peculiar to Plato. The Name-Giver 
must provide names such as can be used with effect by the 
dialectician or philosopher: who is the sole competent judge 
whetlier the names have genuine rectitude or not.t. We see 
from hence that the aspirations of Plato went towards a philo- 
sophical language fit for those who conversed with forms or 
essences: something like (to use modern illustrations) a tech- 
nical nomenclature systematically constructed for the expo- 
sitions of men of science: such as that of Chemistry, Botany, 
Mineralogy, &c. Assuredly no language actually spoken 


among men, has ever been found suitable for this purpose 
without much artificial help." 


As this theory of naming is a deduction from Plato’s main 


Exclusive Goctrine of absolute or self-existing Ideas, so it also 


once illustrates (to repeat what was said in the last 


Nicci chapter) his recognition of professional skill and 
See ee ae OL competence vested exclusively in a gifted One or 


to apportion 


names Few: which he ranks as the sole producing cause 
meby- of Good or the Best, setting it in contrast with those 
two causes which he considers as productive of Evil, or at 
any rate of the Inferior or Second-Best: 1. The One or Few, 
who are ungifted and unphilosophical; perhaps ambitious 
pretenders. 2. The spontaneous, unbespoken inspirations, 
conventions, customs, or habits, which grow up without formal 


avdAafais, ap’ ob ay SnAoi Exaoroy $ | name which naturally suggests itself 
gorw; Compare p. 433. for each object. But when M. Renan 

The story given by Herodotus (ii. 2) | says that the assumption is the same 
about the cxperiment made by the | ‘as Plato has developed with so much 
Egyptian king Psammetichus, is | subtlety in the Kratylus,” I do not 
curious. He wished to find out | agreewith him. The Absolute Name- 
whether the Egyptians or the Phry- | Form or Essence, discernible only by 
gians were the oldest or first of man- | the technical Lawgiver, is something 
kind: he accordingly caused two | very different. See M. Renan, Onri- 
children to be brought up without , gincs du Langage, ch. vi. p. 146. 
having s word spoken to them, with a t Plato, Kratyl. p. 390 D. Respecting 
view to ascertain what language they | the person called 6 3:adexrinds, whom 
would come to by nature. At the age | Plato describes as grasping Ideas, or 
of two years they uttered the Phrygian | Forms, Essences, and employing no- 
word signifying bread. Psammetichus | thingclsc in his reasoning—Adyoy 8dobs 
was then satistied that the Phrygians | cal AauBdywy ris obcias—ace Repub- 
were the first of mankind. lic, vi. p. 511 B, vii. pp. 533-534-537 C. 

This story Ls elaeaiiige | procecds | " Plato, Kratyl. p. 426. 6 wept dvo- 
upon the assumption that there is one pdtwy rexvinds, &e. 
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mandate among the community. To find the right name of 
each thing, is no light matter, nor within the competence 
of any one or many ordinary men. It can only be done by 
one of the few privileged lawgivers. Plato even glances at 
the necessity of a superhuman name-giver : though he depre- 
cates the supposition generally, as a mere evasion or subter- 
fuge, introduced to escape the confession of real ignorance.* 
In laying down the basis of his theory respecting names, 
Plato states another doctrine as opposed to it: ViZ. counter. 
the Protagorean doctrine—Man is the Measure of {}i2: 


which So- 


all things. I have already said something about fiir ea 


impugns— 


this doctrine, in reviewing the Thesetétus, where the protago- 
Plato impugns it: but as he here impugns it again, “Mono” 
by arguments in part different—a few words more *“™™ 
will not be misplaced. 

The doctrine of Protagoras maintains that all things are 
relative to the percipient, cogitant, concipient, mind: that all 
Object is implicated with a Subject: that as things appear to 
me, so they are to me—as they appear to you, so they are to 
you. Plato denies this, and says: “ All things have a fixed 
essence of their own, absolutely and in themselves, not relative 
to any percipient or cogitant—nor dependent upon any one’s 
appreciative understanding, or emotional susceptibility, or 
will, Things are so and so, without reference to us.as sen- 
tient or cogitant beings: and not only the things are thus 
independent and absolute, but all their agencies are so like- 
wise—agencies either by them or upon them. Cutting, burn- 
ing, speaking, naming, &c., must be performed in a certain 
determinate way, whether we prefer it or not. A certain 
Name belongs, by Nature or absolutely, to a certain thing, 
whether we choose it or not: it is not relative to any adoption 
by us, either individually or collectively.” 

This Protagorean theory is here set forth by the Platonic 
Sokrates as the antithesis, or counter-theory, to that which he 
is himself advancing, viz.—That Names are significant by 
nature and not by agreement of men :—That each Nomen is 
tied to its Nominatum by a natural and indissoluble bond. His 


* Plato, Kratyl. pp. 397, 425, 438, 
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remarks imply, that those who do not accept this last-men- 
tioned theory must agree with Protagoras. But such an anti- 
thesis is noway necessary: since (not to speak of Hermogenes 
himself in this very dialogue) we find also that Aristotle—who 
maintains that Names are significant by convention and not 
by nature—dissents also from the theory of Protagoras; and 
would have rested his dissent from it on very different grounds. 

This will show us—what I have already remarked in com- 
Objection by Menting on the Thestétus—that Plato has not been 
Sckrates— very careful in appreciating the real bearing of the 
tagoras puts Protagorean doctrine. He impugns it here by the 


6 ian game argument which we also read in the Theztétus. 


ledzcana” * KXxvery one admits” (he says) “that there are some 
‘gnoranc. men wise and good—others foolish and wicked. Now 
if you admit this, you disallow the Protagorean doctrine. If 1 
contend that as things appear to me, so they truly are to me— 
as things appear to you or to him, so they truly are to you or 
to him—lI cannot consistently allow that any one man is wiser 
than’ any other. Upon such a theory, all men are put upon 
the same level of knowledge or ignorance.” — 

But the premisses of Plato here do not sustain his in- 
ference. 

The Protagorean doctrine is, when stated in its most general 
Objection un. terms,—That every man is and must be his own 
Witte measure of truth or falsehood—That what appears 
theorereaity tO him true, és true to him, however it may appear to 
Belletaiways Others—That he cannot by any effort step out of or 
thebelevers beyond his own individual belief, conviction, know- 

ledge—That all his Cognita, Credita, Percepta, Cogi- 
tata, &c., imply himself as Cognoscens, Credens, Percipiens, 
Cogitans, inseparably and indivisibly—That in affirming an 
object, he himself is necessarily present as affirming subject, 
and that Object and Subject are only two sides of the same 
indivisible fact’—That though there are some matters which 

y M. Destutt Tracy observes, Lo- | par un sentiment direct et une con- 
gique, ch. ix. p. 347, ed. 1825: science intime, que ce qui affecte et 

‘*En effet, on ne saurait trop le | émeut sa sensibilité. Il ne concoit ct 
redire, chacun de nous, et méme tout | ne connait sun existence que par ce 


étre animé quelconque, est pour lui | qu'il sent, et ccllo des autres étres que 
meme le centre de tout. Il ne percoit | par ce quils lui font sentir, Dl n’ya 
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all men agree in believing, there is no criterion at once in- 
fallible and universally recognised, in matters where they 
dissent: moreover, the matters believed are just as much re- 
lative where all agree, as where some disagree. 

This doctrine is not refuted by the fact, that every man 
believes others to be wiser than himself on various pach man 
points. A man is just as much a measure to himself O° be 
when he acts upon the advice of others, or believes tyfeus" 

a fact upon the affirmation of others, as when he Pinar 
judges upon his own unassisted sense or reasoning. authority— 
He is a measure to himself when he agrees with sistent with 
others, as much as when he disagrees with them. tion of Pre. 
Opinions of others, or facts attested by others, may 
count as materials determining hisjudgment; but the judg- 
ment is and must be his own. The larger portion of every 
man’s knowledge rests upon the testimony of others; never- 
theless the facts thus reported become portions of his know- 
ledge, generating conclusions in him and relatively to him. 
I believe the narrative of travellers, respecting parts of the 
globe which I have never seen: I adopt the opinion of A a 
lawyer, and of B a physician, on matters which I have not 
studied: I understand facts which I did not witness, from the 
description of those who did witness them. In all these cases 
the act of adoption is my own, and the grounds of belief are 
relative to my state of mind. Another man may mistrust 
completely the authorities which I follow ; just as I mistrust 
the authority of Mahomet or Confucius, or various others, re- 
garded as infallible by a large portion of mankind. The 
grounds of belief are to a certain extent similar, to a certain 


de réel pour lui que ses perceptions, | “Oray ody elxy 5 oxertixds, ob8ty 
ses affections, ses idées: et tout ce | dp!(aw—rodrd not Adéyww rd €av- 


qu'il peut jamais savoir, n’est toujours 
que conséquences et des combinai- 
sons de ces premiéres perceptions ou 
idées.” 

The doctrine of the Sceptical philo- 
sophers, is explicitly announced by 
Sextus Empiricus as his personal be- 
lief: that which appears true to him, 
as far as his enquiry had reached. 
The passage deserves to be cited, 

Sextus Empir. Pyrrhon. Hypotypos. 
i, pp. 197-199. 


TP parvdpevovy wepl THY xXpo- 
Kecpévmy, oun dwayyeArings pera 
mwenohocews a&wopavduevos. Kal &c- 
wep & Adywv, wepiwaTa, Bs8uvdpe 
gnoly, @yh wepiwara, ocvoeon- 
palve: nal Huas, Tro bs wrpds epee f 
@s @nol ghalverar ws elvar rd 
Aeydpevoy tootrov—8 aoa enHAVOY 
tT&v Soypatixas (Cnrovpévay, 
rotatrd por galverat, ws pnddy 
atr&y tov paxopnévou xpotxew pol 


 Soxety xara alariv 4 amorlay, 
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extent dissimilar, in different men’s minds. Authority is 
doubtless a frequent ground of belief; but it is essentially 
variable and essentially relative to the believer. Plato him- 
self, in many passages, insists emphatically upon the discus- 
sions in mankind respecting the question—“ Who are the good 
and wise men?” He tells us that the true philosopher is 
accounted by the bulk of mankind foolish and worthless. 

In the Kratylus, Sokrates says (and I agree with him) that 


Analogy of there are laws of nature respecting the processes 
poyeue” =of cutting and burning: and that any one who at- 
pe. = tempts to cut or burn in a way unconformable to 
by sckrates those laws will fail in his purpose. This is true, but 
sustain his it proves nothing against Protagoras. It is an appeal 
nilerence 


against Pro. to a generalisation from physical facts, resting upon 
“eer experience and induction—upon sensation and in- 
ference which we and others, Protagoras as well as Plato, 
have had, and which we believe to be common to all. We 
know this fact, or have a full and certain conviction of it; 
but we are not brought at all nearer to the Absolute (2. e. to 
the Object without Subject) which Plato’s argument requires. 
The analogy rather carries us away from the Absolute: for 
cutting and burning, with their antecedent conditions, are 
facts of sense: and Plato himself admits, to a great extent, 
that the facts of sense are relative. All experience and in- 
duction, and all belief founded thereupon, are essentially re- 
lative. The experience may be one common to all mankind, 
and upon which all are unanimous :? but it is not the less 


* Proklus, in his Scholia on the | nature: naming is not the samc to all, 
Kratylus, p. 32, ed. Boisson, cites the | and is therefore not by nature. 
argument used by Aristotle against We find here the test pointed out 
Plato on this very subject of names— | to distinguish what 7s by nature (that 
Ta pey oboet, upd waot +72! which Plato calls the ovdclay BéBatoy 
aurd: rd 8é dvéuara ob rapa wact Ta THY mpayudtrwy—p. 386 E.,—viz. That 
aird? Gore ra pice byta ob Forw | it is the same to all or among all. 
ovduata, kal rd dvduata ove eiot pice. | What it is to one individual, it is to 
Ammonius ad Aristot. De Interpretat. | another also. There are a multitude of 
p. 100, a. 28, Schol. Bekk. Sextus | different judging subjects, but no dis- 
Empiricus adv. Mathemat. i. 145-147, | sentient subjects: mysclf, and in my 
p. 247, Fab. . belief all other subjects, are affected 

Plato had assimilated naming to | alike. This is the true and real Ob- 
cutting and burning. Aristotle denies | jective: a particular fact of sense, where 
the analogy: he says that cutting and | Subject is not climinated altogether, but 
burning are the same to all, or are by | becomes a constant quantity, and there- 
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relative to each individual of the multitude. What is rela- 
tive to all, continues to be relative to each: the fact that all 
sentient individuals are in tlus respect alike, does not make it 
cease to be relative, and become absolute. WhatI see and 
hear in the theatre is relative to me, though it may at the 
same time be relative to ten thousand other spectators, who 
are experiencing like sensations. Where all men think or 
believe alike, it may not be necessary for common purposes 
to distinguish the multiplicity of individual thinking subjects: 
yet the subjects are nevertheless multiple, and the belief, 
knowledge, or fact, is relative to each of them, whether all 
agree, or whether beliefs are many and divergent. We can- 
not suppress ourselves as sentient or cogitant subjects, nor 
find any locus standi for Object pure and simple, apart from 
the ground of relativity. And the Protagorean dictum brings 
to view these subjective conditions, as being essential, no less 
than the objective, to belief and disbelief. 

Protagoras would have agreed with Plato as to combustion— 
that there were certain antecedent conditions under pepty of 
which he fully expected it, and certain other condi- (yop 
tions under which he expected as confidently that it °°" 
would not occur. Only he would have declared this (assum- 
ing him to speak conformably to his own theory) to be his 
own full belief and conviction, derived from certain facts and 
comparisons of sense, which he also knew to be shared by 
most other persons. He would have pronounced farther, 
that those who held opposite opinions were in his judgment 
wrong: but he would have recognised that their opinion was 
true to themselves, and that their belief must be relative to 


fore escapes separate notice. An Ob-' tolerably: enough to enable a society 
jective absolute (i.e. without Subject , to get on. Tho uniformity (7d pice) 
altogether) is an impossibility. ‘here ceases. To a certain extent, the 

In the Aristotelian sense of ducer, it | objects and agencies which are named, 
would be correct to say that Language, } are the same in all societies: to a 
or Naming in genere, is natural to certain extent different. If we were 
man. No human society has yet been , acquainted with all the past facts re- 
found without some language—some  specting the different languages which 
names—some speech employed and. have existed or do exist on the globe, 
understood by each individual mem- ! we should be able to assign the reason 
ber. But many different varieties of | which brought each particular Nomen 
speech will serve the purpose, not | into associution with its Nominatum. 
indeed with equal perfection, yet But this past history is lost. 
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causes operating upon their minds. Farthermore, he would 
have pointed out, that combustion itself, with its antecedents, 
were facts of sense, relative to individual sentients and ob- 
servers, remembering and comparing what they had observed. 
This would have been the testimony of Protagoras (always 
assuming him to speak in conformity with his own theory), but 
it would not have satisfied Plato: who would have required a 
peremptory, absolute affirmation, discarding all relation to 
observers or observed facts, and leaving no scope for error or 
fallibility. . 

Those who agree with Plato on this question, impugn the 
Sentiments aoctrine of Protagoras as effacing all real, intrinsic, 
Dieu." distinction between truth and falsehood. Such ob- 
omen? = jectors make it a charge against Protagoras, that he 
incre’. does not erect his own mind into a peremptory and 
foeat wits, infallible measure for all other minds." He expressly 
anidifereat, recognises the distinction, so far as his own mind is 
— concerned: he admits that other men recognise it 
also, each for himself. Nevertheless, to say that all men re- 
cognise one and the same objective distinction between truth 
and falsehood, would be to contradict palpable facts. Each 
man has a standard, an ideal of truth in his own mind: but 
different men have different standards. The grounds of belief, 
though in part similar with all men, are to a great extent dis- 
similar also: they are dissimilar even with the same man, at 
different periods of his life and circumstances. What all men 
have in common is the feeling of belief and the feeling of 
disbelief: the matters believed or disbelieved, as well as the 
ideal standard to which any new matter presented for belief 
or disbelief is referred, differ considerably. By rational dis- 
cussion—by facts and reasonings set forth on both sides, as in 
the Platonic dialogues—opinions may be overthrown or modi- 
fied ; dissentients may be brought into agreement, or at least 
each may be rendered more fully master of the case on both 


* To illustrate the impossibility of | but I find it too long for a note. 
obtaining any standard absolute and | Steinthal, Charnktcristik der Haupt- 
purely objective, without reference to; sichlichen Typen des Sprachbaues, 
any judging Subject, 1 had transcribed | 2nd edit. Berlin, 1860, pp. 313-314- 
a passage from Steinthal’s work on the 315. . 

Classification of Human Languages; . 
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sides. But this dialectic, the Platonic question and answer, 
is itself an appeal to the free action of the individual mind. 
The questioner starts from premisses conceded by the re- 
spondent. He depends upon the acquiescence of the re- 
spondent for every step taken in advance. Such a proceeding 
is relative, not absolute: coinciding with the Protagorean 
formula rather than with the Platonic negation of it.» No 
man ever claimed the right of individual judgment more em- 
phatically than Sokrates: no man was ever more special in 


adapting his persuasions to the 
he conversed. | 


Individual persons with whom 


The‘ grounds of belief, according to Protagoras, relative to 
the individual, are not the same with all men at all Protagoras 


times. 


b See the striking passages in the | 


Gorgias, pp. 472 B, 474 B, 482 B; 
Theetétus, p. 171 D. 

Also in proclaiming the siren 
specialty of adaptation to individua 
minds—Plato, Pheodrus 
277 B. 


xpos jas is considered as equivalent 
to ds ay jpers BovAducba—y Ay tpeis 
BovAfOwuey— both of them being op- 
posed to ofoy éwepixer—rd xara picw 
—ld3lay abray ovow Exovcat. 

The error here noted is enumerated 
by Mr. John Stuart Mill, among the 
specimens of Fallacies of Confusion, 
in his System of Logic, Book v. ch. vi. 

. 381. 
Pe The following is an argument of 
Descartes to prove, in his a priori — 
manner, the being of a God. The ! 
conception (says he) of an infinite ' 
Being proves the real existence of such 
a Being. For if there be not really any 
such Being, I must have made the 
conception : but if I could make it, I 
can also unmake it—which evidently 
is not true: therefore there must be, 


VOL. IT. 


But it does not follow (nor does Protagoras 
appear to have asserted) that they vary according to 
the will or inclination of the individual. Plato, in 
impugning this doctrine, reasons as if these two 
things were one and the same—as if, according to 
Protagoras, a man believed whatever he chose.° 
This, however, is not an exact representation of the 


did not 
affirm, that 
Belief de- 
pended upon 
the will or 
inclination of 
each indj- 
vidual, but 
that it was 
relative to 
the circum- 
stances of 
each indi- 
vidual mind. 


externally to myself, an archetype 
from which the aoreueon is derived, 
In this argument (which, it may be 


of | observed, would equally prove the 


existence of ghosts and witches) the 


» pp. 271-272, ambiguity is in the pronoun I; by 
| which, in one place, is to be under- 


¢ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 387-389, where | 


stood my will—in another, the lawa of 
my nature. If the conception, existing 
as it does in my mind, has no original 
without, the conclusion must unques- 
tionably follow that J made it—that 
is, the laws of my nature must have 
spontaneously evolved it; but that my 
will made it would not follow. Now 
when Descartes afterwards adds, that 
I cannot unmake the conception, he 
means that I cannot get rid of it by 
an act of my will—which is true, but 
is not the proposition required. 1 can 
as much unmske this conception as 
I can any other: no conception, which 
I have once had, can I ever dismiss 
by mere volition; but what some of 
the laws of my nature have produced, 
other laws, or those same laws in other 
circumstances, may, and often do, sub- 
sequently efface.” 
2 1 
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doctrine “ Homo Mensura:” which does not assert the volun- 
tary or the arbitrary, but simply the relative as against the 
absolute. What a man believes does not depend upon his 
own will or choice: it depends upon an aggregate of circum- 
stances, partly peculiar to himself, partly common to him 
with other persons more or fewer in number :* upon his age, 
organisation, and temperament—his experience, education, 
historical and social position—his intellectual powers and ac- 
quirements—his passions and sentiments of every kind, &c. 
These and other ingredients—analogous, yet neither the same 
nor combined in the same manner, even in different indivi- 
duals of the same time and country, much less in those of dif- 
ferent times and countries—compose the aggregate deter- 
mining grounds of belief or disbelief in every one. Each 
man has in his mind an ideal standard of truth and falsehood : 
but that ideal standard, never exactly the same in any two 
men, nor in the same man at all times, often varies in dif- 
ferent men to a prodigious extent. Now it is to this standard 
in the man’s own mind that those reasoners refer who main- 
tain that belief is relative. They do not maintain that it is 
relative simply to his wishes, or that he believes and disbe- 
lieves what he chooses. 

When Plato says that combustibility and secability of ob- 
jects are properties fixed and determinate,° this is perfectly 


¢ To show how constantly this Pro- 
tagorean dictum is misconceived, as if 
Pro had said that things were 
to each individual what he was pleased 
or chose to represent them as being, 
I transcribe the following passage 
from Lassalle’s elaborate work on 
Herakleitus (vol. ii. p. 381)—“ Des 
Protagoras Prinzip ist es, dass iiber- 
haupt Nichts Objektives ist: dass 
vielmehr alles Beliebige was Einem 


scheint, auch fiir ihn sey. Dies Selbst-— 


setzen des Subjekts ist die einzige 
Wahrheit der Din e, welche an sich 
selbst Nichts Objektives haben, son- 
dern zur gleichgiiltigen Flache ge- 
worden sind, auf die das Subjekt 
willkiihrlich und beliebig seine Cha- 
raktere schreibt.” 


insists on looking at it in conjunction 
with, or measured by, some Subject ; 
and that Subject, not simply as desiring 
or preferring, but clothed in all its 
attributes. 

© When Plato asserts not only that 
Objects are absolute and not relative 
to any Subject— but that the agencies 
or properties of Objects are also abso- 
lute—he carries the doctrine farther 
than modern defenders of the absolute. 
M. Cousin, in the eighth and ninth 
Lectures of his Cours de Philosophie 
Morale au 18™¢ Siécle, lays down the 
contrary, maintaining that objects and 
essences alone are absolute, though 
unknowable; but that their agencies 
are relative and knowable. 

‘““Nous savons qu'il existe quelque 


Protagoras does not (as is here , chose hors de nous, parceque nous ne 


asserted) deny the Objective: he only 


pouvons expliquer nos perceptions sans 
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true, as meaning that a certain proportion of the facts of sense 
affect in the same way the sentient and appreciative 
powers of each individual, determining the like belief 
in every man who has ever experienced them. Mea- 
suring and weighing are sensible facts of this cha- 
racter: seen alike by all, and conclusive proofs to all. 
But this implies, to a certain point, fundamental 
uniformity in the individual sentients and judges. Where such 
condition is wanting—where there is a fundamental difference 
in the sensible apprehension manifested by different individuals 
—the unanimity is wanting also. Such is the case in regard 
to colours and other sensations: witness the peculiar vision of 
Dalton and many others. The unanimity in the first case, the 
discrepancy in the second, is alike an aggregate of judgments, 
each individual, distinct, and relative. You pronounce an 
opponent to be in error: but if you cannot support your 
opinion by evidence or authority which satisfies 42s senses or 
his reason, he remains unconvinced. Your individual opinion 
stands good to you ; his opinion stands good to him. You think 
that he ought to believe as you do, and in certain cases you 
feel persuaded that he will be brought to that result by future 
experience, which of course must be relative to him and to 


Facts of sense 
—some are 
the same to 
all sentient 
subjects, 
others are 
different to 
different 
subjects. 
Grounds of 
unanimity. 


les rattacher & des causes distinctes 
de nous mémes: nous savons de plus 
que ces causes, dont nous ne connais- 
sons pas d’ailleurs l’essence, produisent 
les effets, les plus variables, les plus 
divers, et méme les plus contratres, 
selon qu’elles rencontrent telle ou telle 
nature du sujet. Mais savons nous 
quelque chose de plus? et méme, vi 
le caracttre indeterminé des causes 
que nous concevons dans les corps, 

-a-t’il quelque chose de plus & savoir? 
Ya-t'il lieu de nous enquerir si nous 
percevons les choses telles qu’elles sont? 
Non, évidemment. Je ne 7 que 
le probléme est insoluble: je dis qu'il 
est absurde, et renferme une contradic- 
tion. Nous ne savons pas ce que ces 
causes sont en elles-mémes, et la raison 
nous défend de chercher & les con- 
naitre: mais il est bien évident 4 priori, 
qu’elles ne sont pas en elles-mémes 
ce quelles sont par rapport & nous: 
puisque la présence du sujet modifie 


nécessairement leur action, Supprimez , conque.’ 


tout sujet pensant, ces causes agiraient 
encore, puisqu’ elles continueraient 
d’exister: mais elles agiraient autre- 
ment: elles seraient encore des qualités 
et des proprictés, mais qui ne ressem- 
bleraient a rien de ce que nous con- 
naissons. Le feu ne manifesterait 
aucune des proprictés que nous lui 
connaissons : que seroit-il? C'est ce 
que nous ne saurons jamais. Crest 
dailleurs peut-étre un probléme qui 
ne répugne pas seulement a la nature 
de notre esprit mais & l’essence méme 
des choses. Quand méme en effet on 
supprimerait par la pensée tous les 
sujets sentans, il faudrait encore ad- 
mettre que nul corps ne manifesterait 
ses propriétés autrement qu’en relation 
avec un sujet quelconque, et dans ce 
cas ses propriétés ne seraient encore iA 
relatives: en sorte qu’il me parait fort 
raisonnable d’admettre que les pro- 
priétés déterminées des corps n'existent 
pas indépendamment d’un sujet quel- 


2L2 
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his appreciative powers. He entertains the like persuasion 
in regard to you. 


It is thus that Sokrates, in the first half of the Kratylus, 
Sokratesex- lays down his general theory that names have a 
theory of he Natural and inherent propriety: and that naming is 
Name or the process which cannot be performed except in one 
Name-Form. . : 
He attempts way. He at the same time announces that his 
interent theory rests upon a principle opposed to the “ Homo 
rectitude of , ; 
eae Mensura” of Protagoras. He then proceeds to illus- 
Hisetymo | trate his doctrine by exemplification of many par- 
Hons, ticular names, which are alleged to manifest a pro- 
priety of signification in reference to the persons or matters 
to which they are applied. Many of these are proper names, 
but some are common names or appellatives. Plato regards 
the proper names as illustrating, even better than the common, 
the doctrine of inherent rectitude in naming: especially the 
names of the Gods, with respect to the use of which Plato 
was himself timidly scrupulous—and the names reported by 
Homer as employed by the Gods themselves. We must re- 
member that nearly all Grecian proper names had some 
meaning: being compounds or derivatives from appellative 
nouns. 

The proper names are mostly names of Gods or Heroes: 
then follow the names of the celestial bodies (conceived as 
Gods), of the elements, of virtues and vices, &c. All of them, 
however, both the proper and the common names, are de- 
clared to be compound, or derivative; presupposing other 
simple and primitive names from which they are formed! 


f See the Introduction to Pape’s 
Worterbuch der Griechischen Eigen- 
namen. 

Thus Proklus observes : — ‘“ The 
recklessness about proper names is 
shown in the case of the man who 
gave to his son the name of Athan- 
asius” (Proklus, Schol. ad Kratyl. 

. 5, ed. Boiss.). Proklus adopts the 
dlictinetion between divine and human 
names, citing the authority of Plato in 
Kratylus, The words of Proklus are 
remarkable, ad Timswum, ii. p. 197, 


Schneid. Oixeia ydp éeorw dvduata 
adon Tate: Tey apaypdtwy, Seta wey rors 
Gelois, Siavonra Se ois ds:avonrois, 
Sotacra St Trois Solacrois. See Timseus, 
p- 29 B. Compare also Kratylus, 
p. 400 BE, and Philébus, p. 12 C. 
When Plato (Kratylus, pp. 391-392 ; 
compare Pheedrus, p, 252 A) cites the 
lines of Homer mentioning appella- 
tions bestowed by the Gods, I do not 
understand him, as Grafenhahn and 
others do, to speak in mockery, but 
bond fide. The affirmation of Clemens 
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Sokrates declares the fundamental theory on which the pri- 
mitive roots rest; and indicates the transforming processes, 
whereby many of the names are deduced or combined from 
their roots. But these processes, though sometimes reason- 
able enough, are in a far greater number of instances forced, 
arbitrary, and fanciful. The transitions of meaning imagined, 
and the structural transformations of words, are alike strange 


and violent.® 


Alexandrinus (Stromat. i. 104) gives 
a probable account of Plato’s belief :— 
‘O TAdtrwy Kal ruts Qceots Siadrexrdy 
G&rovéuet Tid, pddrdicra pey ard Tov 
dveipdrwy Texpaipduevos Kal TaY ypno- 
pov. See Grifenhahn, Geschichte 
der Klassischen Philologie, vol. i. p. 
176. 

When we read tlie views of some 
learncd modern philologists, such as 
Godtrey Hermann, we cannot be sur- 
prised thut many Greeks in the Platonic 
age should believe in an ép0drns dvo- 
pdrwy applicable to their Gods and 
Heroes :—*t Unde intelligitur, ex no- 
minibus naturam et munia esse cog- 
noseenda Deorum: Nec Dvorum tan- 
tum, sed etiam heroum, omninoque 
rerum omnium, nominibus que propria 
vocantur appellatarum ’ ( Mytho- 
logia Greecorum Antiquissima — in 
Opuscula, vol. ii. p. 167). 

“ Bey euch, Ihr Hernn, kann man das Wesen 

Gewibnlich aus dem Nabmen lesen,” &c. 

Goethe, Faust. 

See a remarkable passage in Plu- 
tarch, adv. Koloten, c. 22, p. 1119 E, 
respecting the essential rectitude and 
indispensable employment of the sur- 
numes and appellations of the Gods. 

The supposition of a mysterious 
inherent relation, between Names and 
the things named, has found acceptance 
among expositors of many different 
countries. 

M. Jacob Salvador (Histoire des 
Institutions de Moyse, B. x. vol. tli. 
p- 136) says respecting the Jewish 
Cabbala: — ‘Que dirui-je de leur 
Cabbale? mot signifiant aussi tradi- 
tion? Elle se composait originaire- 
ment de tous les principes abstruits 
qui ne se répandent pas chez le vul- 
gaire: elle tomba bientot dans la folie. 
Cacher quelques idées metaphysiques 
sous les figures les plus bizarres, et 
prendre ensuite une peine infinie pour 


retrouver ces idées premiéres: s’im- 
aginer qu'il existe entre les noms et 
Jes choses une corrélation inévitable, 
et que la contexture litterale des livres 
sacrés par exemple, doit éclairer sur 
lessence méme et sur tous les secrets 
du Dieu qui les a dictés: tourmenter, 
dés-lors, chaque phrase, chaque mot, 
chaque lettre, avec la méme ardeur 
qu on met de nos jours & décomposer 
et & recomposer tous les corps de la 
nature: enfin, apres avoir etabli la 
corrélation entre les mots et les closes, 
croire qu’en changeant, disposant, com- 
binant, ces mots, on traverse de pré- 
tendus canauz d’influence qui les 
unissent & ces choses, et qu'on agit sur 
elles: voila, ce me senile les princi- 
pales prétensions de cette espece de 
science occulte, échappée de 1 Egypte, 
qui a dévoré beaucoup de bons esprits, 
et qui d'une part, dunne la main & la 
théologie, d’uutre part & lastrologie et 
aux combinaisons magiques.” 

& I cite various specimens of the 
etymologies given by Plato :— 

1. ’Ayapéuyvwrv—sd ayaords xara thy 
éxipovhy—in consequence of his pa- 
tience in remaining (xov}) with hi 
army before Troy (p. 395 B). 

2. ’"Arpebs— xara Td dreipes, rat 
&rpecrov, cal arnpdy (p. 395 C). 

3. MéeAo~—é 7d eyyis (wéAas) pdvov 
épav Kal rd wapaypiiua (p. 395 D), 

4. Tdvrados—raddvraros (p. 395 E). 

5. Zebs—Aia—Ziva—s by Civ aed 
waco Tos (wow owdpyer—quasi unum 
debuerit esse vocabulum A:ajva, Stall- 
baum, ad p. 396 A. Proklus admired 
these etymologies (ad Timsum, ii. p. 
226, ed Schneid.). . 

6. Of @eo{—Sun, Moon, Earth, Stars, 
Uranus—dpavres abra xdyra del idvra 
Spéum Kal O€ovra, axd tavtns Tis 
dtcews THs Tov Oety OBeovs adbrods 
éxovondoa (p. 397 D). 

7. Aalpoves—dri Ppdvipot Kal Sah- 
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Such is the light in which these Platonic etymologies ap- 


pear to a modern critic. 


poves foay, dalpovas abro’s wyduacey 
(Hesiod) p. 398 B. 

8. “Hpws—either from %pws, a8 one 
sprung from the union of Gods with 
human females: or from épwrgy or 
efpe.y,—from oral or rhetorical attri- 
butes, as being phropes xa épwrntixol 
(p. 398 D). 

9. Aipidos—Att Pfros (p. 399 B). 

10. “AvOpwros—é avabpav & Exwxev 
(p. 399 C). 

11. Wvx%—a double derivation is 
proposed : first, 7d dvayuxoy, next, a 
second, t.e. puxh = ducéxn, h ptow dxel 
wal &xe:, which second is declared to 
be reyyvixérepov, and the former to 
be ridiculous (p. 400 A-B). 

12. Séua=7d ofjua THs Wxns, be- 
cause the soul is buried in the body. 
Or od@ya, that is, preserved or guarded 
by the body as by an exterior wall, in 
order that it may expiate wrongs of a 
preceding life (p. 400 C). 

13. The first imposer of names was 
a philosopher who followed the theory 
of Herakleitus — perpetual flux of 
everything. Pursuant to this theory 
he gave to various Gods the names 
Kronos, Rhea, Tethys, &c. all signify- 
ing flux (p. 402 A-D). 

14. Various derivations of the names 
Poseidon, Hades or Pluto, Persephoné 
or Pherrephatta, &c. are given (pp. 
404-405); also of Apollo, so as to fit 
on to the four functions of the last- 
named God, povorkd, pavricn, ‘ar puch, 
Totixh (p. 406). 

15. Motoa— povorxy, from pocbau 
(recognised in Liddell and Scott from 
pete "Adpodirn from appov yévecw, 
the Hesiodic derivation (P- 406 B-D). 

16. °Atjp—8ri alpes ra axd THs yijs— 
H Br: cel pet—H Bri wvedpa e& adbrov 
ylvera: péovros— quasi anrdéppovy — 
Aidy t Gel Oe: wepl roy dépa péwy 
(p. 410 B-C). 

17. &pdynois—qopas nal pov vdnois, 
or, Td bynow trodaBew popas. This 
and the following are put as deriva- 
tives from the Herakleitean theory 
(p. 411 D). Nénots = rot véouv Fis. 
Lwppocivnyn—owrnpla ppovicews. This 
is recognised by Aristotle in the 
Nikom. Ethica, vi. 5. 

18. ’Emiorjun = émornudvn—as de- 
pouevois Tos xpaypaciw éxopévns Tijs 


Wuxis (p. 412 A). 


But such was not the light in 


19. Atkaoodvn—ent rH Tod Bixalov 
ouvége: (p. 412 C). 

' 20. Kaxia=7d wands idv. Acirla— 
THs Wuxns seopds ioxupds—sd Sez Alay. 
*Aper)) = deipeirm—that which has an 
easy and constant flux, or perhaps 
aiperh (p. 415 B-D). Aiaxpdy = 7d 
keraxopouv — 7d del Ioxov roy poy 
(p. 416 B). Zdudepov=rhy ua popdy 
THs Wuxns pera Téy xpayydrey. Avot 
TéXouv=7d THS Popas Avow rd TéAOS 
(p. 417 C-E). BaAafSepdy=7d BAdwrroy 
Toy pov. 

The names of favourable import are 
such as designate facility of the uni- 
versal flux, according to the Hera- 
kleitean theory. The names of un- 
favourable import designate obstruction 
of the flux. 

21. Zuyby =dvoydy “p. 418 D). 

22. Evppocivn — aad rod ed ‘ois 
apdyuact thy  Wuxhy fuupépecda = 
ebdepootyn (p. 419 D). 

. Oupds — and ris Bicews Kal 
(écews Tis Wuxts. "EmiOupla—i em 
Toy Bupdy iotca Sdvaus (p. 419 E), 

24, Td Sy=7d ov Trvyxdve: Chrnpa, 
7) BSvona, ‘Ovopacrdy=by, ov pdopa 
éorw. (Mdopa = (Arnua: palecOa = 
(nreiv) (p. 421 A). 

25. "AAnbela—Oela &An, or 7 Oela Tov 
Byros gopd. Wevdos from ede, with 
yt prefixed, as being the opposite of 
movement and flux 'p. 421 B-C). 

26. Several derivations of names are 
given by Sokrates, as founded upon the 
theory opposed to Herakleitus—i. e. 
the theory that things were not in 


perpetual flux, but stationary :— 
"Emorhun—sri: lornow nov em) rots 
apdypaci Thy Wuxthy. 


‘loropla—8r torneo: Tov poy, 

Miordy—iorgy xaytdwac: onpalves. 

Mrfun—povh ev rH yuxp (437 A-C). 

27. We found before that sume names 
of good attributes were founded on the 
Herakleitean theory. But there are 
also names of bad attributes founded 
on it. 

"Aualla= 7 Tov dua Oe@ idvros xopeia. 

*"AxoAagla = ) axodovéla rots apdy- 
paow (p. 437 C). 

Sokrates contrasts the two theories 
of ordots and xlynors, and says that he 
believes the first Name-Givers to have 
apportioned names in conformity to the 

eory of «lynois, but that he thinks 
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which they appeared either to the ancient Platonists, or to 


critics earlier than the last century. The Platonists 
even thought them full of mysterious and recondite 
Dionysius of Halikarnassus highly com- 
mends Plato for his speculations on etymology, espe- 
Plutarch cites some of the 
most singular etymologies in the Kratylus as serious 
The modesty of the Protagorean 
formula becomes here especially applicable: for so 
complete has been the revolution of opinion, that 


wisdom. 
cially in the Kratylus.® 


and instructive. 


These transie 
tlons appear 
violent lo a 
modern Th 
reader. 

did not sf 
appear so to 
readers of 
Plato until 
this century. 
Modern dis- 
covery, that 
they are 
intended as 
caricatures to 
deride the 
Sophists. 


the Platonic etymologies are now treated by most critics as 
too absurd to have been seriously intended by Plato, even 


as conjectures. 


It is called “a valuable discovery of modern 


times” (so Schleiermacher! terms it) that Plato meant all or 


they were mistaken in adopting that 
theory (p. 439 C). 

» Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verb. s. 16, 
p. 196, Schaefer. 7a xpdriora 3% véua, 
és xpwory toy bwrép érupodcylas eiod- 
yorrt Adyor, TlAdrwv Tre Loxparing, 
woAAaxy wey Kal bAAoh, pdriora 3e dy 
+@ KpartAg. 

About Plato’s etymologies, as se- 
riously intended, see Plutarch, De Iside 
et Osiride, p.375 C-D-E, with the note 
of Wyttenbach. Harris, in his Hermes 
(pp. 369-370-407), alludes to the ety- 
mologies of Plato in the Kratylus as 
being ingenious, though disputable, 
but not at all as being derisory cari- 
catures. Indeed the etymology of 
Scientia, which he cites from Scaliger, 
p. 370, is quite as singular as any in 
the Kratylus. Sydenham (Notes to 
the translation of Plato’s Philébus, 
p. 35) calls the Kratylus “ a dialogue, 
in which is taught the nature of things, 
as well the permanent as the transient, 
from a supposed etymology of names 
and words.” 

I find, in the very instructive com- 
ments of Bishop Colenso on the Pen- 
tateuch (Part iv. ch. 24, p. 250), a 
citation from St. Augustine, illustrating 
the view which I believe Plato to have 
taken of these etymologies : ‘‘ Quo loco 
prorsus non arbitror preetereundum, 
quod pater Valerius animadvertit ad- 
Inirans, in quorundam rusticanorum 
[7.e. Africans, near Carthage] collocu- 
tione. Cum enim alter alteri dixisset 


Salus—quesivit ab eo, qui et Latiné 
nosset et Punicé, quid esset Salus: re- 
sponsum est, Tria. Tum ille agnoscens 
cum gaudio, salutem nostram esse Tri- 
hitatem, convenientiam linguarum non 
fortuitu sic sonuisse arbitratus est, sed 
occultissima dispensatione divine pro- 
videntise—ut cum Latiné nominatur 
Salus, & Punicis intelligantur Tria—et 
cum Punici lingua sua Tria nominant, 
& Latinis intelligatur Salus. Sed hee 
verborum convenientia, sive provenerit 
sive provisa sit, non pertinaciter agen- 
dum est ut et quisque consentiat, sed 
quantum interpretantis elegantiam hila- 
ritas audientis admittit.” 

So in the etymologies of the Kra- 
tylus: Plato follows out threads of 
analogy, which, with indulgent hearers, 
he reckons will be sufficient for proof : 
and which, even when not accepted as 
proof, will be pleasing to the fancy of 
unbelieving hearers, as they are to his 
own. There is no intention to cari- 
cature : no obvious absurdities piled up 
with a view to curicature. 

1 Schleiermacher, Introduction to 
Kratylus, vol. iv. p. 6: “ Dagegen ist 
viel gewonnen durch die Entdeckung 
neuercr Zeiten,” &c. To the same pur- 
pose, Zeller, Griech. Philos., part ii. 
p. 402, edit. 2nd, and Brandis, Ge- 
schichte der Griech.-Romischen Philo- 
sophie, part ii. sect. cvil. p. 285. 

Stallbaum, Prolegg. ad Platon. Cra- 
tylum, p. 4, says: “ Quod mirum est non 
esse ab lis animadversum, qui Platonem 
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most of them as mere parody and caricature. We are now 
told that it was not Plato who misconceived the analogies, 
conditions, and limits, of etymological transition, but others ; 
whom Plato has here set himself to expose and ridicule, by 
mock etymologies intended to parody those which they had 
proposed as serious. If we ask who the persons thus ridiculed 
were, we learn that they were the Sophists, Protagoras, or 
Prodikus, with others; according to Schleiermacher, Anti- 


sthenes among them.* 


putaverunt de lingus et vocabulorum 
origine hoc libro suam sententiam ex- 
plicare voluisse. Isti enim adeo nihil 
senserunt irrisionis, ut omnia atque 
singula pro philosophi decretis ven- 
ditarint, ideoque ei absurdissima que- 
que commenta affinxerint. Ita Me- 
nagius, nec Tiedemannus in Argum. 
Dial. Plat. multo rectius judicat. Irri- 
sionem primi senserunt Garnierius et 
Tennemann,” &c. Stallbaum, more- 
over, is perpetually complaining in his 
notes, that the Etymological Lexicons 
adopt Plato's derivations as genuine. 
Menage (ad Diogen. Laert. iii 25) 
declares most of the etymologies of 
Plato in the Kratylus to be pevdérupa, 
but never hints at the supposition 
that they are intended as caricatures. 
During the centuries between Plato 
and Ménage, men had become more 
critical on the subject of etymology ; 
in the century after Ménage they had 
become more critical still, as we may 
see by the remarks of Turgot on the 
etymologies of Ménage himself. 

The following are the remarks of 
Turgot, in the article ‘ Etymologie’ 
(Encycl. Franc. in Turgot’s collected 
works, vol. iii. p.33,: “‘ Ménage est un 
exemple frappant des absurdités dans 
lesquelles on tombe, en adoptant sans 
choix ce que suggére la malheureuse 
facilité de supposer tout ce qui est pos- 
sible: car il est tres vrai qu’il ne fait 
aucune supposition dont la possibilité 
ne soit justifiée par des exemples, 
Mais nous avons prouvé, qu’en multi- 
pliant & volonté les alterations inter- 
médiaires, soit dans le son, soit dans la 
signification, il est aisé de dériver un 
mot quelconque de tout autre mot 
donne. C’est le moyen d’expliquer tout, 
et des-lors de ne rien expliquer : c’est le 
moyen aussi de justifier tous les mépris 


| de l’ignorance.” 

Steinhart (Einleitung zum Kratylus, 
pp. 551-552) agrees with Stallbaum to 
a certain extent, that Plato in the 
Kratylus intended to mock and cari- 
cature the bad etymologists of his own 
day ; yet also that parts of the Kratylus 
are seriously intended. And he declares 
it almost impossible to draw a line 
between the scrious matter and the 
caricature. 

It appears to me that the Platonic 
critics here exculpate Plato from the 
charge of being a bad etymologist, only 
by fastening upon him another intel- 
lectual defect quite as serious. 

Dittrich, in his Dissertation De Cra- 
tylo Platonis, Leipsic, 1841, adopts the 
opinion of Schleiermacher and the other 
critics, that the etymological examples 
given in this dialogue, though Sukrates 
announces them as proving and illus- 
trating his own theory seriously laid 
down, are really bitter jests and 
mockery, intended to destroy it — 
“hanc sententiam facetissimis et irri- 
sione plenis exemplis, dum compro- 
bare videtur, revera infringit” (p. 12). 
Dittrich admits that Kratylus, who 
holds the theory derided, understands 
nothing of this acerbissima trrisio (p. 
18). He thinks that Protagoras, not 

| Prodikus nor Antisthenes, is the person 
' principally caricatured (pp. 32-34-38). 

| ¥ Schleiermacher, Introd. to Kratyl. 
pp. 8-16; Stallbaum, Proleg. ad Krat. 
'p. 17. Winckelmann suspects that 
| Hermogenes in the Kratylus is in- 
| tended to represent Antisthenes (An- 

tisth. Fragment. p. 49). 

Lobeck (Aglaophamus, p. 866) says 
that the Pythagoreans were among the 
earliest etymologising philosophers, 
proposing such etymologies as now 
appear very absurd. 
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To me this modern discovery or hypothesis appears inad- 


missible. It rests upon assumptions at best gra- Dissent from 
° ° ° e e . this theory—- 
tuitous, and in part incorrect: it introduces diffi- No proof that 
Ld e e the Sophists 
culties greater than those which it removes. We ever can 
find no proof that the Sophists ever proposed such estes. 


etymologies as those which are here supposed to be ridiculed— 
or that they devoted themselves to etymology at all. If they 
etymologised, they would doubtless do so in the manner (to 
our judgment loose and fantastic) of their own time and of 
times long after them. But what ground have we for pre- 
suming that Plato’s views on the subject were more correct ? 
and that etymologies which to them appeared admissible, 
would be regarded by him as absurd and ridiculous? 

Now if the persons concerned were other than the Sophists, 
scarcely any critic would have thought himself entitled to 
fasten upon them a discreditable imputation without some 
evidence. Of Prodikus we know (and that too chiefly from 
some sarcasms of Plato) that he took pains to distinguish 
words apparently, but not really, equivalent: and that such 
accurate distinction was what he meant by “rectitude of 
names” (Plato, Euthydém. 277 E). Of Protagoras we know 
that he taught, by precept or example, correct speaking or 
writing: but we have no information that either of them pur- 


sued etymological researches, 


1 See a good passage of Winckel- 
mann, Prolegg. ad Platon. Euthy- 
demum, p. xlvii., respecting Protagoras 
and Prodikus, as writers aud critics on 
language. 

Stallbaum says, Proleg. ad Krat. 
p. 11:—“Quibus verbis haud dubié 
notantur Sophiste; qui, neglectis 


lingua elementis, derivatorum et cum- ; this he infers, from a 


positorum verborum 


successfully or unsuccessfully.! 


Stallbaum has another pnssage, p. 15, 
wherein he says, “Jam vero quinam 
fuerint philosophi isti atque etymologi, 
qui in Cratylo ridentur et exploduntur, 
vulgo parum exploratum habetur.” He 
goes on to say that neither Prodikus 
nor Antisthenes is meant, but Prota- 
goras and the Protagoreans. To prove 
passage in this 


originationem | dialogue (c. 11, p. 391 C), that Prota- 


temeré et ad suum arbitrium tracta- | goras had written « book wep) ép@drnros 


bant.” (p. 4):—“‘In Cnitylo ineptw 


Ta@v dvoudrwy ( Heindorf and Schleier- 


etymologiz specimina exhibenutur, ita ; macher, with better reason, infer from 


quidem ut haudquaquam dubitare liceat, 
quin ista omnia ad mentem sophis- 
tarum maximeque Protagoreorum jocu- 
lari imitatione explicata sint.” 

In spite of these confident asser- 
tions,—first, that the Sophists are the 
persons intended to be ridiculed, next, 
that they deserved to be so ridiculed,— 


the passage nothing more than the 
circumstance that Protagoras taught 
dpOoewelay or correct speaking and 
writing). The passage does not prove 
this; but if it did, what did Prota- 
goras teach in the book? Stallbaum 
tells us:—“ Jam si queeras, quid tan- 
dem Protagoras ipse de nominum ortu 
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Moreover this very dialogue (Kratylus) contains strong pre- 
sumptive evidence that the Platonic etymologies could never 
have been intended to ridicule Protagoras. For these ety- 
mologies are announced by Sokrates as exemplifying and illus- 
trating a theory of his own respecting names: which theory 
(Sokrates himself expressly tells us) is founded upon the direct 
negation of the cardinal doctrine of Protagoras.™ That 
Sophist, therefore, could not have been ridiculed by any ap- 
plications, however extravagant, of a theory directly opposed 


to him.” 


Suppose it then ascertained that Plato intended to ridicule 


Plato did not and humiliate some 
intend to pro- 


pose mock- 
etymologies, 
or to deride 
any one. 


censuerit, fateor und conjecturd niten- 
dum esse, ut de hdc re aliquid eruatur” 
(p. 17). He then proceeds to conjecture, 
from the little which we know respect- 
ing Protagoras, what that Sophist 
must have laid down upon the origin 
of names; and he finishes by assuming 
the very point which he ought to have 
proved :—"* ez ipso Cratylo intelligimus 
ef cognoscimus, mox inter Protagore 
amicos extitisse qui, inepté hac studia 
persequentes, non e verbis et nominibus 
mentis humangw notiones elicere et 
illustrare, sed in verba et nomina sua 
ipsi decreta transferre et sic ea probare 
et confirmare niterentur. Qui quidem 
homines & Platone hoc libro facetissima 
irrisione exagitantur,” &c. (p. 17). I 
repeat, that in spite of Stallbaum’s 
confident assertions, he fails in giving 
the oe oie es Na o 
the Sophists pro etymologies suc 
as to fanles them & suitable butt for 
Plato on this occasion. Ast also talks 
with equal confidence and equal 
absence of proof about the silly and 
arbitrary etymological proceot uss of 
the Sophists, which (he says) this 
dialogue is intended throughout to 
ridicule (Ast, Platon’s Leben und 
Schriften, pp. 253-254-264, &c.). 

= Plato, Kratylus, c. 4-5, pp. 386-387. 

= Lassalle (Herakleitos, vol. ii. pp. 
379-384) asserts and shows very truly 
that Protagoras cannot be the person 
intended to be represented by Plato 
under the name of Kratylus, or as 


rash etymologists, there would 
still be no propriety in singling out the Sophists as 
his victims—except that they are obnoxious names, 


holding the opinion of Kratylus about 
names. Lassalle affirms that Plato 
intends Kratylus in the dialogue to 
represent Herakleitus himself (p. 385) ; 
moreover he greatly extols the sagacity 
of Herakleitus for having laid down 
the principle, that “‘Names are the 
essence of things,” in which principle 
Lassalle (so far as I understand him) 
himself concurs. 

Assuming this to be the case, we 
should naturally suppose that if Plato 
intends to ridicule any one, by pre- 
senting caricatured etymologies as 
flowing from this principle, the person 
intended as butt mnst be Herakleitus 
himself. Not so Lassalle. He asserts 
as broadly as Stallbaum that it was 
Protagoras and the other Sophists who 

ssly abused the doctrine of Hera- 
leitus, for the purpose of confusing 
and perverting truth by arbitrary ety- 
mologies. His language is even more 
monstrous and extravagant than that of 
Stallbaum ; yet he does not produce 
any more than Stallbaum) the least 
ent of ‘prov that the Sophists or 
Protagoras did what he imputes to 
them (pp. 400-401-403-422). 

M. Lenormant, in his recent edition of 
the Kratylus Comm. p. 7-9), maintains 
also that neither the Sophists nor the 
Rhetors pretended to etymologise, nor 
are here ridiculed. But he ascribes to 
Plato in the Kratylus a mystical and 
theological purpose which I find it 
difficult to follow. 
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against whom every unattested accusation is readily Protagoras 


could not 


believed. But it is neither ascertained, nor (in my be ridiculed 


judgment) probable, that Plato here intended to Hermogenes 


ez oye ce ‘ nor Kratylus 
ridicule or humiliate any one. The ridicule, if any nderstand 


was intended, would tell against himself more than gis as car 
against others. For he first begins by laying down 

a general theory respecting names: a theory unquestionably 
propounded as serious, and understood to be so by the 
critics:° moreover, involving some of his favourite and peculiar 
doctrines. It is this theory that his particular etymologies 
are announced as intended to carry out, in the way of illus- 
tration or exemplification. Moreover, he undertakes to prove 
this theory against Hermogenes, who declares himself strongly 
opposed to it: and he proves it by a string of arguments 
which (whether valid or not) are obviously given with a 
serious and sincere purpose of establishing the conclusion. 
Immediately after having established that there was a real 
rectitude of names, and after announcing that he would pro- 
ceed to enquire wherein such rectitude consisted,? what sense 
or consistency would there be in his inventing a string of in- 
tentional caricatures announced as real etymologies? By 
doing this, he would be only discrediting and degrading the 
very theory which he had taken so much pains to inculcate 
upon Hermogenes. Instead of ridiculing Protagoras, he 
would ridicule himself and his own theory for the benefit of 
opponents generally, one among them being Protagoras: who 
(if we imagine his life prolonged) would have had the satis- 
faction of seeing a theory, framed in direct opposition to his 
doctrine, discredited and parodied by its own advocate. Her- 
mogenes, too (himself an opponent of the theory, though not 
concurring with Protagoras), if these etymologies were in- 
tended as caricatures, ought to be made to receive them as 
such, and to join in the joke at the expense of the persons 
derided. But Hermogenes is not made to manifest any sense 
of their being so intended: he accepts them all as serious, 
though some as novel and surprising, in the same passive way 


* Schleiermacher, Introd. to Krat. pp. 7-10; Lassalle, Herakleit. ii. p. 387. 
® Plato, Kratylus, p. 391 B. 
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which is usual with the interlocutors of Sokrates in other 
dialogues. Farther, there are some among these etymologies 
plain and plausible enough, accepted as serious by all the 
critics.1 Yet these are presented in the series, without being 
parted off by any definite line, along with those which we are 
called upon to regard as deliberate specimens of mock-ety- 
mology. Again, there are also some, which, looking at their 
etymological character, are as strange and surprising as any 
in the whole dialogue: but which yet, from the place which 
they occupy in the argument, and from the plain language 
in which they are presented, almost exclude the supposition 
that they can be intended as jest or caricature.’ Lastly, 


a See, as an example, his derivation | O6w—éwd ris Ovcews Kal (évews rijs 
of Algidos from Aidt pfros,-p. 399: | wuxis.” Themanner in which Schleier- 
Movca, p. 406: daluwy, from Safer, | macher and Steinhart also (Einleit. zum 

. 398: for "Agdposirn he takes the , Kratylos, pp. 552-554), analysing this 

esiodic etymology, p. 406. “Apms | dialogue, represent Plato as passing 
and &sfny (p. 407). His derivation | backwards and forwards from mockery 
of ai 0} p— awd rov aie) Oéew (p.410) is | to earnest and from earnest to mockery, 
given twice by Aristotle (De Colo, i. | appears to me very singular: as well as 
3, p. 270, b. 22; Meteorol. i. 3, p. 339, | the rope which Schleicrmacher 
b. 25) as well as in the Pseudo-Ari- | lays down (Introduct. p. 10 , that Plato 
stotle, De Mundo, p. 392, a. 8. None | intended the general doctrines to be 
of the Platonic etymologies is more | seriously understood, and the particular 
strange than that of ux}, quasi | etymological applications to be mere 
gucéxn, ard Tov Thy vow dxeiv xal| mockery and extravagance (um wer 
Fxev (Krat. c. 37, p. 400). Yet | weiss welche Komodie aufzufiihren). 
Proklus cites this as serious, Scholia in | What other philosopher has ever pro- 
Kratylum, p. 4, ed. Boissonnade. unded serious doctrines, and then 
Pluto, in the Treatise De Legibus, | followed them up by illustrations 
derives xdpos from xapa, and vdyuos | knowingly and intentionally carica- 
from vows or ydos (ii. 1, p. 654 A, xii. 8, tured so as to disparage the doctrines 


p. 957 D). instead of recommending them ? 
r See Plato, Kratyl. c. 114, p. It is surely less difficult to believe 
437 A-B. that Plato conceived as plausible and 


This occurs in the latter portion of | admissible those etymologies which 
the dialogue carried on by Sokrates | appear to us absurd. 
with Kratylus, and is admitted by As a specimen of the view enter- 
Lassalle to be seriously meant by | tained by able men of the seventeenth 
Plato: though Lassalle maintains that | century respecting the Platonic and 
the etymologies in the first purt of the | Aristotelian etymologies, see the 
diulogue (between Sokrates and Her- | Institutiones Logics of Burgersdicius, 
mogenes) are mere mockery and parody. | Lib. 1. c. 25, not. 1. Lehrsch (Die 
(Lassalle, Herakleitos der Dunkle, vol. | Sprachphilosophie der Alten, Part i. p. 
li. pp. 402-403), 34-35) agrees with the other com- 

I venture to say that none of those mentators, that the Platonic etymo- 
Platonic etymologies, which Lassalle | logies in the Kratylus are caricatured 
regards a3 caricatures, are more absurd | to deride the boastful and arbitrary 
than those which he here accepts as | etymologies of the Sophists about. 
serious. Liddell and Scott in their | language. But he too produces no 
Lexicon say about @upuds, “ probably | evidence of such etymologies on the 
rightly derived by Plato .\Crat. 419) from | part of the Sophists; nay, what is 
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Kratylus, whose theory all these etymologies are supposed to 
be intended to caricature, is so far from being aware of this, 
that he cordially approves every thing which Sokrates had 
said.” | 

I cannot therefore accept as well-founded this “discovery 
of modern times,” which represents the Platonic 
etymologies in the Kratylus as intentionally extra- 
vagant and knowingly caricatured, for the purpose 
of ridiculing the Sophists or others. In my judg- 
ment, Plato did not put them forward as extravagant, 
nor for the purpose of ridiculing any one, but as 
genuine illustrations of a theory of his own respect- 
ing names. It cannot be said indeed that he ad- 
vanced them as proof of his theory: for Plato seldom 
appeals to particulars, except when he has a theory to attack. 
When he has a theory to lay down, he does not generally 
recognise the necessity of either proving or verifying it by 
application to particular cases, His proof is usually de- 
ductive or derived from some more general principle asserted 
& priorti—some internal sentiment enunciated as a self- 


Plato in- 
tended his 
theory as 
serious, and 
his exempli- 
fications as 
admissible 
guesses. He 
does not cite 
particular 


only as illus- 
trating what 
he means, 


remarkable, he supposes that both 
Protagoras and Prodikus agreed in the 
Platonic doctrine that names were 


guoe: (see pp. 17-19). 

* Plato, tylus, p. 429 O. Stein- 
hart (Einleit. zum t. pp. 549-550) 
observes that both Kratylus and Her- 
mogenes are represented as under- 
standing seriously these etymologies 
which are now affirmed to be meant as 
caricatures. 

As specimens of Plato’s view re- 
specting admissible etymologies, we 
find him in Timeeus, p. 43 C, deriving 
alc@nois from dtoow; again in the 
same dialogue, p. 62 A, @epuds from 
xepparicew. In Legg. iv. 714, we 

ve Thy Tov vou diavonhy éxovoud- 
(ovres véuov. In Pheedrus, p. 238 OC, 
we find %pws derived from éppwpeévws 
pwobeioa. 

Aristotle derives 3eous from lcopuéds, 
Histor. Animal. i. 13, p. 493, a. 22; 
also 8{xaoy from 8fxa, Ethic. Nikom. 
v. 7, 1132, a. 31; peOdew—perda 7d 
@vew, Athensous, ii. 40. The Pseudo- 
Aristotelian treatise Mept Kéopovu (p. 


401, a. 15) adopts the Platonic etymo- 
logy of Ala-Zijva as 30 by (oper. 

Plutarch, De Primo Frigido, c. 9, 
p. 948, derives xsépas from’ Kxevdy 
odous. 7 

The Emperor Marcus Antoninus 
derives dxris, the ray of the Sun, xd 
tov éxrelverOa:, Meditat. viii. 57. 

The Stoics, who were fond of etymo- 
logising, borrowed many etymologies 
from the Platonic Kratylus (Villoison, 
de Theologi&é Physic&é Stoicorum, in 
Osann’s edition of Cornutus De 
Natura Deorum, p. 512). Specimens 
of the Stoic etymologies are given by 
the Stoic Balbus in Cicero, De Nat. 
Deorum, ii. 25-29 (64-73). 

Dabhne (in his Darstellung der 
Judisch-Alexandrinischen Religions- 
Philosophie, i. p. 73 seq.) remarks on 
the numerous etymologies not merely 
propounded, but assumed as grounds 
of reasoning by Philo Judseus in com- 
menting upon the Pentateuch, etymo- 
logies totally inadmissible and often 

idiculous. 
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justifying maxim. Particular examples serve to illustrate 
what the principle is, but are not required to establish its 
validity.* But I believe that he intended his particular ety- 
mologies as bond fide guesses, more or less probable (like the 
developments in the Timzeus, which he" repeatedly designates 
as eicora, and nothing beyond): some certain, some doubtful, 
some merely novel and ingenious: such as would naturally 
spring from the originating afflatus of diviners (like Euthy- 
phron, to whom he alludes more than once*) who stepped 
beyond the ordinary regions of human affirmation. Occa- 
sionally he proposes alternative and distinct etymologies: 
feeling assured that there was some way of making out the 


-¢ See some passages in this very 
dialogue, Krat. pp. 436 E, 437 C, 
438 C. 

Lassalle remarks that neither Hera- 
kleitus nor Plato were disposed to rest 
the proof of a general principle upon 
an induction of particulars (Herakleitos, 

. 406). 

P Spengel justly remarks (Art. Scr. 
. 52) respecting the hypotheses of the 
latonic commentators :—* Platonem 

quidem liberare gestiunt, falsa ironié, 
non ex animi sententié omnia in Cratylo 
prolata esse dicentes. Sed preter alia 
multa et hoc neglexerunt viri docti, 
easdem verborum originationes, quas 
in Cratylo, in ceteris quoque dialogis, 
ubi nullus est facetiis locus, et seria 
omnia aguntur, recurrere.” 

This passage is cited by K. F. Her- 
mann, Geschichte und System der 
Platonischen Philosophie, not. 474, 
p. 656. Hermann’s own remarks on 
the dialogue (pp. 494-497) are ve 
indistinct, but he seems to agree wi 
Schleiermacher in singling out Anti- 
sthenes as the object of attack. 

The third portion of Lehrach’s work, 
Ueber die Sprach ie der Alten, 
cites numerous examples of the etymo- 
logies attempted by the ancients, from 
Homer downwards, many of them 
collected from the een Mag- 
num. When we the etymologies 
propounded seriously by Greek and 
Latin philosophers (especially the 
Stoic Chrysippus), li men, jurists, 
and poets, we shall not be astonished 
at those found in the Platonic Kratylus. 
The etymology of @eds &xd Tov Ociv, 


given in the Kratylus (p. 397 D), as 
well asin the Pythagorean Philolaus 
(see Boeckh, Philolaus, pp. 168-175), 
and repeated by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, is not more abeurd than that 
of Geds adxd rod Oeiva, given by 
Herodot. ii. 52, and also repeated by 
Clemens, see Wesseling’s note. None 
of the etymologies of the Kratylus is 
more strange than that of Zevs-Ala- 
Ziva (p. 396 B). Yet this is repro- 
duced in the Pseudo - Aristotelian 
Treatise, Tep! Kéopou P- 401, a. 15), 
as well as by the Stoic Zeno (Diogen. 
Laert. vil. 147). The treatise of 
Cornutus, De Natura Deorum, with 
Osann's Commentary, is instructive in 
enabling us to appreciate the taste of 
ancient times as to what was probable 
or admissible in etymology. There 
are few of the etymologies in the 
Kratylus more singular than that of 
krOperros from dvabpoy & Bxarev. Yet 
this is cited by Ammonius as a per- 
fectly good derivation, ad Aristot. De 
Interpret. p. 108, b. 8, Schol. Bekk., 
and also in the Etymologicon Mag- 
num. 

* Compare Plato, Euthyphron, p. 
6D. Origination and invention often 
pess in Plato as the workings of an 
ordinary mind (sometimes even a feeble 
mind) worked upon from without by 
divine inspiration, quite distinct from 
the internal force, reasoning, judging, 
testing, which belongs to a powerful 
mind. See Phsdrus, pp. 235 O, 238 D, 
244 A; Timeus, p. 72 A; Menon, 
p. 81 A, 
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conclusion—but not feeling equally certain about his own way 
of making it out. The sentiment of belief attaches itself in 
Plato’s mind to general views and theorems: when he gives par- 
ticular consequences as flowing from them, his belief graduates 
down through all the stages between full certainty and the 
lowest probability, until in some cases it becomes little more 
than a fanciful iulustration—like the mythes which he so 
often invents to expand and enliven these same general 
views.7 

We must remember that Sokrates in the Kratylus ex- 
plicitly announces himself as having no formed 
opinion on the subject, and as competent only to 
the prosecution of the enquiry, jointly with the 
others. What he says must therefore be received 


Sokrates an- 
nounces 
himself as 
Searcher. 
Other 
etymologists 


of ancient 


as conjectures proposed for discussion. I see no (yout 
ground for believing that he regarded any of them, fan ss those 
of Plato. 


even those which appear to us the strangest, as 
being absurd or extravagant—or that he proposed any of 
them in mockery and caricature, for the purpose of deriding 
other Etymologists. Because these etymologies, or many of 
them at least, appear to us obviously absurd, we are not war- 
ranted in believing that they must have appeared so to Plato. 
They did not appear so (as I have already observed) to Diony- 
sius of Halikarnassus—nor to Diogenes, nor to the Platonists 
of antiquity, nor to any critics earlier than the seventeenth 


century.* By many of these 


y I have made some remarks ta this 
effect upon the Platonic mythes in my 
notice of the Pheedon, see ch. xxiii. 
p. 191, ad Phsedon. p. 114. 

? Dionys. Hal. De Comp. Verbor. c. 
16, p. 96, Reisk; Plutarch, De Isid. et 
Osir. o. 60, p. 375. 

Proklus advises that those who wish 
to become dialecticians should begin 
with the study of the Kratylus (Schol. 
ad Kratyl. p. 3, ed. Boias.). 

We read in the Phsdrus of Plato 
(p. 244 B), in the second speech 
ascribed to Sokrates, two etymologies: 
—1. payrixh derived from pay) by 
the insertion of +, which Sokrates 
declares to be done in bad taste, of 3¢ 
vov dwetpoxdAws 7rd Tad éweuBda- 


critics they were deemed not 


Aovres payrichy éxdreray, 2. olceri- 
orth, quasi olovoiarixh, from ofnois, 
vous, loropfa. Compare the etymology 
of "Epws, p. 238 C. That these are real 
mond-changes: which Plato believes to 
have taken place, is the natural and 
reasonable interpretation of the passage. 
Cicero (Divinat. i. 1) alludes to the 
first of the two as Plato’s real opinion ; 
and Heindorf as well as Schleier- 
macher accept it in the same sense, 
while expressing their surprise at the 
want of etymological perspicacity in 
Plato. Ast and Stallbaum, on the 
contrary, declare that these two ae 
logies are mere irony and mockery, 
spoken by Plato, ex mente Sophtstarum, 
and intended as a sneer at the perverse 
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merely serious, but valuable. Nor are they more absurd than 
many of the etymologies proposed by Aristotle, by the Stoics, 
by the Alexandrine critics, by Varro, and by the grammatici 
or literary men of antiquity generally; moreover, even by 
Plato himself in other dialogues occasionally. In deter- 
mining what etymologies would appear to Plato reasonable or 
admissible, Dionysius, Plutarch, Proklus, and Alkinous, are 
more likely to judge rightly than we: partly because they 


and silly Sophists. No reason is pro- 
duced by Ast and Stallbaum to justify 
this hypothesis, except that you cannot 
imagine “ Platonem tam cecum fuisse,” 
&c. To me this reason is utterly in- 
sufficient ; and I contend, moreover, 
that sneers at the Sophists would be 

uite out of place in a speech, such as 

e palinode of Sokrates about Eros. 

® See what Aristotle says about 
Iidvrn in the first chapter of the 
treatise De Colo; also about adréd- 
parov from abrd pdrny, Physic. ii. 5, 
p. 197, b. 30. 

Stallbaum, after having compli- 
mented Plato for his talent in carica- 
turing the etymologies of others, 
expresses his surprise to find Aristotle 
reproducing some of these very cari- 
catures as serious, see Stallbaum’s note 
on Kratyl. p. 411 E. 

Respecting the etymologies proposed 
by learncd and able Romans in and 
before the Ciceronian and Augustan 
age, Atlius Stilo, Varro, Labeo, Ni- 
gidius, &c., see Aulus Gellius, xiii. 10; 
Quintilian, Inst. Or. i 5; Varro, de 
Lingua Latin&. 

Even to Quintilian, the etymologies 
of Varro ap preposterous ; and 
he observes, in reference to those pro- 
posed by lius Stilo and by others 
afterwards, “Cui non post Varronem 
sit venia?” (i. 6, 37). This critical 
remark, alike good tempered and 
reasonable, might be applied with still 
greater pertinence to the Kratylus of 
Plato. In regard to etymology, more 
might have been expected from Varro 
than from Plato; for in the days of 
Plato etymological guesses were almost 
a novelty, while during the three 
centuries which elapsed between him 
and Varro, many such conjectures had 
been hazarded by various scholars, and 
more or less of improvement might be 


hoped from the conflict of opposite 
opinions and thinkers. 

M. Gaston Boissier (in his interest- 
ing Etude sur la vie et les Ouvrages 
de M. Terentius Varron, p. 152, Paris, 
1861) observes respecting Varro, what 
is still more applicable to Plato :— 
‘“‘Gardons nous bien d’ailleurs de 
demander & Varron ce qu’exige la 
science moderne: pour n étre pas trop 
sévéeres, remettons-le dans son époque 
et jugeons-le avec l’esprit de son tems. 
I] ne semble pas qu'alors on réclamift, 
de ceux qui recherchaient les étymo- 
logies, beaucoup d’exactitude et de 
séverité, On se piquait moins d'arriver 
& Uorigine réelle du mot, que de le 
decomposer une maniére ingenieuse et 

t en gravat le sens dana la mémoire. 

es jurisconsultes eux-mémes, malgré 
ja gravite de leur protession et |’im- 
portance pratique de leurs recherches, 
ne suivaient pas une autre méthode. 
Trebatius trouvait dans sacellum les 
deux mots sacra cella: et Labéon faisait 
venir soror de seorsum, parceque la 
jeune fille se sépare de la maison pater- 


nelle pour suivre son époux: tout 
comme Nigidius trouvoit 8 frater, 
feré alter—c’est & dire, un autre 


soi-méme,” &c. 

Lobeck has similar remarks in his 
Aglaophamus (pp. 867-869) :—“ Sané 
ita J. Capellus veteres Juris-Consultos 
excusat, mufuum interpretantes, quod 
ex meo tuum fiat—testamentum autem, 
testationem mentis: non quod eam ver- 
borum originem esse putarent, sed ut 
significationem eorum altius in legen- 
tium animis defigcrent. Similiterque 
ecclesiastici quidam auctores, quum 
nomen Pascha 8 greeco verbo rdoxew 
repetunt, non per ignorantiam lapsi, 

allusionis quandam-gratiam aucu- 
pati videntur.” 
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had a larger knowledge of the etymologies proposed by Greek 
philosophers and grammatict than we possess—partly because 
they had no acquaintance with the enlarged views of modern 
etymologists—which, on the point here in question, are mis- 
leading rather than otherwise. Plato held the general theory 
that names, in so far as they were framed, with perfect recti- 
tude, held embodied in words and syllables a likeness or imi- 
tation of the essence of things. And if he tried to follow out 
such a theory into detail, without any knowledge of gram- 
matical systems, without any large and well-chosen collection 
of analogies within his own language, or any comparison of 
different languages with each other—he could scarcely fail 
to lose himself in wonderful and violent transmutations of 
letters and syllables.> 


Having expressed my opinion that the etymologies pro- 
pounded by Sokrates in the Kratylus are not in- Continuance 


tended as caricatures, but as bond fide specimens of logue 
admissible etymological conjecture, or, at the least, endeavours 
of discoverable analogy—I resume the thread of the how it is that 
dialogue. originally 
These etymologies are the hypothetical links becomeso 


whereby Sokrates reconciles his first theory of the ‘polled 

essential rectitude of Names (that is, of Naming, as a pro- 
cess which can only be performed in one way, and by an 
Artist who discerns and uses the Name-Form), with the 
names actually received and current. The contrast between 
the sameness and perfection postulated in the theory, and the 


b Grafenhahn (Geschichte der clas- 
sischen Philologie, vol. i. sect. 36, pp. 
151-164) points out how common was 
the hypothesis of fanciful derivation of 
names or supposed eymeces amon 
the Greek poets, and how it asl 
from them to the prose writers. He 
declares that the etymologies in Plato 
not only in the Kratylus but in other 
dialogues are “ etymologische monstra,” 
but he professes inability to distinguish 
which of them are serious (pp. 163- 
164). 

VOL. II. 


Lobeck remarks that the playing 
and quibbling with words, widely 
diffused among the ancient literati 
generally, was especially likely to 
belong to those who held the Platonic 
theory about language :—“ Is intelligat 
necesse est, hoc universum genus ab 
antiquitatis ingenio non alienum ; ci 
vero, qui imagines rerum in vocabulis 
sic ut in cer’ expressas putaret, con- 
venientissimum fuisse ” (Aglaophamus, 
p. 870), 
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confusion of actual practice, is not less manifest than the 
contrast between the benevolent purposes ascribed to the 
Demiurgus (in the Timeus) and the realities of man and 
society :—requiring intermediate assumptions, more or less 
ingenious, to explain or attenuate the glaring inconsistencies. 
Respecting the Name-Form, Sokrates intimates that it may 
often be so disguised by difference of letters and syllables, as 
not to be discernible by an ordinary man, or by any one 
except an artist or philosopher. Two names, if compound, 
may have the same Name-Form, though few or none of the 
letters in them be the same. A physician may so disguise his 
complex mixtures, by apparent differences of colour or smell, 
that they shall be supposed by others to be different, though 
essentially the same. Beta is the name of the letter B: you 
may substitute, in place of the three last letters, any others 
which you prefer, and the name will still be appropriate to 
designate the letter B.° 

To explain the foundations of the onomastic (name-giving 
Letters,as or speaking) art, we must analyse words into their 


well as : ‘ : r « 
things, must primordial constituent letters. The name-giving 
ve distin- . ae 

guished with Artists have begun from this point, and we must 


their essen- 


tial pro- follow in their synthetical track. We must dis- 


perties, ea 


must be tinguish letters with their essential forms—we must 
adapted to 

each; also distinguish things with their essential forms— 
we must then assign to each essence of things that essence 
of letters which has a natural aptitude to signify it, either 
one letter singly or several conjoined. The rectitude of the 
compound names will depend upon that of the simple and 
primordial.° This is the only way in which we can track 
out the rectitude of names: for it is no account of the matter 
to say that the Gods bestowed them, and that therefore 


they are right: such recourse to a Deus ex machina is only 


¢ Plato, Kratyl. pp. 393-394. ‘that which Sokrates lays down, in the 
4 Plato, Kratyl. p.425 A. fi évo- | Pheedrus, in regard to the art of Rhe- 
paorixn, 4 pnropixf, } Hrs eorly 7 | toric. You must first distinguish all 
Téxyn. the different forms of mind—then all 
e Plato, Kratyl. pp. 424 B-E, 426 A, | the different forms of speech; you 
434 A. must assign the sort of speech which 
This extreme postulate of analysis : is apt for persuading each particular 
and adaptation may be compared with sort of mind. Pheredrus, pp. 271-272. 
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e 


one among the pretexts for evading the necessity of expla- 
nation. 

Essential aptitude for signification consists in resemblance 
between the essence of the letter and that of the Kesential 
thing signified. Thus the letter Rho, according to aptitude o con- 
Sokrates, is naturally apt for the signification ‘of semblance. 
rush or vehement motion, because in pronouncing it the 
tongue is briskly agitated and rolled about. Several words 
are cited, illustrating this position. Jota naturally desig- 
nates thin and subtle things, which insinuate themselves every- 
where. Phi, Chi, Psi, Sigma, the sibilants, imitate blowing. 
Delta and Tau, from the compression of the tongue, imitate 
stoppage of motion, or stationary condition. Lambda imitates 
smooth and slippery things. Vu serves, as confining the 
voice in the mouth, to form the words signifying in-doors and 
interior. -Alpha and Eta are both of them large letters: the 
first is assigned to signify size, the last to signify length. 
Omicron is suited to what is round or circular.* | 

It is from these fundamental aptitudes, and some others 
analogous, that the name-giving Artist, or Lawgiver, first put 
together letters to compound and construct his names. Herein 
consists their rectitude, according to Sokrates. Though in 
laying down the position Sokrates gives it only as the best 
which he could discover, and intimates that some persons may 
turn it into derision—yet he evidently means to be under- 
stood seriously.' 


f Plato, Kratyl. p. 425 B. 

© Plato, Kratyl. p. 426 D-E. Opavervy, 
xpove, épelxerv, &c. Leibnitz (Nou- 
veaux Essais sur |’'Entendement Hu- 
main, Book iii. ch. 2, p. 300 Erdm.); 
and Jacob Grimm (in his Dissertation 
Ueber den Ursprung der Sprache, Ber- 
lin, 1858, ed. 4) give views very similar 
to those of Plato, respecting the pri- 
mordial growth of language, and the 
original significant or symbolising 


power supposed to be inherent in each 


letter (Kein Buchstabe, “ urspriinglich 
steht bedeutungslos oder ueberfliissig,” 
pp. 39-40). Leibnitz and Grimm say 
‘as Plato here also affirms) that Rho 
designates the Rough—Lambda, the 


Smooth: see also what he says about 
Alpha, Iota, Hypsilon. Compare, be- 
sides, M. Renan, Origines du Lan- 
gage, vi. p. 137. 

The comparison of the Platonic 
speculations on the primordial powers 
of letters, with those of a modern lin- 
guistic scholar so illustrious as Grimm 
(the earliest speculations with the 
latest) are exceedingly curious—and 
honourable to Plato. They serve as 
farther reasons for believing that this 
dialogue was not intended to carica- 
ture tagoras. 

b Plato, Kratyl, pp. 426-427. 

' Plato, Kratyl. pp. 426 B, 427 D. 
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In applying this theory—about the fundamental significant 

Sokrates | aptitudes of the letters of the alphabet—to show the 
t ee 

theName- rectitude of the existing words compounded from 
giver wasa them—Sokrates assumes that the name-giving Artists 
the Hera- — were believers in the Herakleitean theory: that is, 
theory. . in’ the perpetual process of flux, movement, and 
transition into contraries. He cites a large variety of names, 
showing by their composition that they were adapted to denote 
this all-pervading fact, as constituting the essence of things 
The names given by these theorists to that which is good, 
_ virtuous, agreeable, &c., were compounded in such a manner 
as to denote what facilitates, or falls in with, the law of uni- 
versal movement: the names of things bad or hurtful, denote 
what obstructs or retards movement.* 

Many names (pursues Sokrates), having been given by 
Batthe —_— artistic lawgivers who believed in the Herakleitean 


Name Giver 


may be mie- theory, will possess intrinsic rectitude, if we assume 
taken or 


incompetent that theory to be true. But how if the theory be not 


—the recti- ss : e ° 
tude of the true? and if the name-givers were mistaken on this 


name de- 


penis upon fundamental point? The names will then not be 
ledge. right. Now we must not assume the theory to be 
true, although the Name-givers believed it to be so. Perhaps 
they themselves (Sokrates intimates) having become giddy 
by often turning round to survey the nature of things, mistook 
this wertige of their own for a perpetual revolution and move- 
ment of the things which they saw, and gave names ac- 
cordingly.' A Name-Giver who is real and artistic is rare 
and hard to find: there are more among them incompetent 
than competent: and the name originally bestowed represents 
only the opinion or conviction of him by whom it is bestowed.™ 
Yet the names bestowed will be consistent with themselves, 
founded on the same theory. 


} Plato, Kratyl. pp. 401 C-402 B, | atriov elva: tatrns rijs Bdtns, GAN’ 
436. &s tov wayrds lévros te nal | abrd ra apdypara odtw wepuxéva, &c. 
pepopévou Kal peovros pauey onualvew | «He that is giddy thinks the world turns 
naw thy obclay 7a déyduara,—also p. round,” &c. 

: ™ Plato, Kratyl. p. 418 C. Olo6a 

k Plato, Kratyl. pp. 415-416-417, &c. | ody 87: udvov rovTo Sndot 7d apxaiov 

1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 429-411 C. | dvona, thy Sidvoiay rod Oeudvou; p. 
Airi@yras 3) ob 7d wapa oohlo: wdfos | 419 A. 
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Again, the names originally bestowed differ much from 
those in use now. Many of them have undergone gyang-sand 
serious changes: there have been numerous omis- (och, 


tions intro- 


sions, additions, interpolations, and transpositions of u%¢ nara 


letters, from regard to euphony or other fancies: in- °'"°™ 
somuch that the primitive root becomes hardly traceable, 
except by great penetration and sagacity.". Then there are 
some names which have never been issued at all from the 
mint of the name-giver, but have either been borrowed from 
foreigners, or perhaps have been Sueno? by super-human 
powers.° 


To this point Sokrates brings the question during his con- 

versation with Hermogenes ; against whom he main- Sokrates 
: . qualifies and 

tains—That there is a natural intrinsic rectitude in atieonats 
Names, or a true Name-Form—that naming is a thesis 
process which must be performed in the natural way, and 
by an Artist who knows that way. But when, after laying 
down this general theory, he has gone a certain length in 
applying it to actual names, he proceeds to introduce qualifica- 
tions which attenuate and explain it away. Existing names 
were bestowed by artistic law-givers, but under a belief in the 
Herakleitean theory—which theory is at best doubtful: more- 
over the original names have, in course of time, undergone 
such multiplied changes, that the original point of significant 
resemblance can hardly be now recognised except by very 
penetrating intellects. 

It is here that Sokrates comes into conversation with 


Kratylus: who appears as the unreserved advocate Conversation 


of the same general theory which Sokrates had en- with Kran 
forced upon Hermogenes. He admits all the con- npholas that 
sequences of the theory, taking no account of quali- thesis with- 


: . ; out any 
fications. Moreover he announces himself as having qualificauon. 


already bestowed reflection on the subject, and as espousing 
the doctrine of Herakleitus.? 

. Plato, Kratyl. pp. 394 B, 399 B, It appears that on this point the 
414 C, 418 A. opinion of Herakleitus cvincided with 


° Plato, Kratyl. pp. 397 B, 409 B. | that of the Pythagorean, who held 
P Plato, Kratyl. pp. 428 B, 440 E. | that names were vce: kal ob Oéce:, 
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If names are significant by natural rectitude, or by par- 
taking of the Name-Form, it follows that all names must be 
right or true, one as well as another. Ifa name be not right, 
it cannot be significant: that is, it is no name at all: it is a 
mere unmeaning sound. A name, in order to be significant, 
must imitate the essence of the thing named. Ifyou add any 
thing to a number, or subtract any thing from it, it becomes 
thereby a new number: it is not the same number badly 
rendered. So with a letter: so too with a name. There is 
no such thing as a bad name. Every name must be either 
significant, and therefore right—or else it is not a name. So 
also there is no such thing as a false proposition: you 
cannot say the thing that is not: your words in that case 
have no meaning; they are only an empty sound. The hypo- 
thesis that the law-giver may have distributed names erro- 
neously is therefore not admissible.t Moreover, you see that 
he must have known well, for otherwise he would not have 
given names so consistent with each other, and with the 
general Herakleitean theory." And since the name is by 


and maintained as a corollary that 
there could be only one name for each 
thing and only one thing signified by 
each name (Simplikius Aristot. 
Categ. p. 43, b. 32, Schol. Bekk.). 

In general Herakleitus dittered from 
Pythagoras, and is described as speak- 
ing of him with bitter antipathy. 

4 Plato, Kratyl. p. 429. 

So. lidvra pa ta dSvduara dbpbas 
KECTAL 5 

Krat. “Oca ye dvépata For. 

So. Tl obv; ‘Eppoyéve: tGde xdrepoy 
pndt Svoua TotTo KeicOat paper, ef uh 
vt abrg@ ‘Epuod yevéoews xpoohke, 4 
xeicOa pev, ob pévros dp0as ye; 

Krat. Ob838 = xeiobar Eporye Boxe, 
&AAA BSoKxety KetcOai, elvar Se 
érépou rovro rotvoua, ovwep kal H plots 
4h 7d Svoua SnAovVea. 

The critics say that these last words 
ought to be read hy 7d bvoua SnAoi, as 
Ficinus has translated, and Schleier- 
macher after him. They are probably 
in the right; at the same time, reason- 
ing upon the theory of Kratylus, we 
might say without impropricty, that 
“the thing indicates the name.” 

That which is erroneously called a 


bad name is no name at all (s0 
Kratylus argues), but only seems to be 
& name to ignorant persons. Thus 
also in the Platonic Minos ‘c. 9, p. 317) ; 
a bad law is no law in reality, but only 
scems to be a law to ignorant men, see 
above ch. xii., p. 421. 

Compare the like argument about 
yéuos in Xenop. Memorab. i. 2, 42-47, 
and Lassalle, Herakleitos, vol. ii. p. 392. 

* Plato, Krat. p. 436. "AAAd ph 
obx obtws Exp, GAA’ dvaryKaiov 7, eldéra 
tlOecOar Toy TiOdnevoy Ta dvduata’ ef 
5¢ uh, Seep wdras ey Freyoy, oF3 dv 
dvéuara ein. Méyiorov 8€ cor torw 
Tekunpiov Bri ode EopadrTra tis &An- 
elas 56 riOéuevos: ob yap ky xore o8rw 
giugpwva jy aitg Awavra. 2 obk 
évevders abrds Adywr ws wdyra 
kat abrd xal éxl rairody éyl- 
yvetTo Ta dbvoparta; 

These last words allude to the 
various particular etymologies which 
had been enumerated by Sokrates as 
illustrations of the Herakleitean theory. 
They confirm the opinion above ex- 
pressed, that Plato intended his etymo- 
logies seriously, not as mockery or 
caricature. That Plato should have 
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necessity a representation or copy of the thing, whoever knows 
the name, must also know the thing named. There is in fact 
no other way of knowing or seeking or finding out things, 
except through their names.* 

These consequences are fairly deduced by Kratylus from 
the hypothesis, of the natural rectitude of names, as 
laid down in the beginning of the dialogue, by So- 
krates: who had expressly affirmed (in his anti- 
Protagorean opening of the dialogue) that unless the process 
of naming was performed according to the peremptory dic- 
tates of nature and by one of the few privileged name-givers, 
it would be a failure and would accomplish nothing ;' in other 
words, that a non-natural name would be no name at all. 
Accordingly, in replying to Kratylus, Sokrates goes yet farther 
in retracting his own previous reasoning at the beginning of 
the dialogue—though still without openly professing to do so. 
He proposes a compromise." He withdraws the pretensions 
of his theory, as peremptory or exclusive; he acknowledges 
the theory of Hermogenes as true, and valid in conjunction 
with it. He admits that non-natural names also, significant 
only by convention, are available as a makeshift—and that 
such names are in frequent use. Still however he contends, 
that natural names, significant by likeness, are the best, so 
far as they can be obtained: but inasmuch as that principle 
will not afford sufficiently extensive holding-ground, recourse 
must be had by way of supplement to the less perfect recti- 
tude (of names) presented by customary or conventional 
significance.* 

You say (reasons Sokrates with Kratylus) that names must 


Sokrates goes 
still farther 
towards re- 
tracting it, 


be significant by way of likeness. 


intended them as caricatures of Prota- 
goras and Prodikus, and yet that he 
should introduce Kratylus as welcom- 
ing them in support of his argument, 


But there are degrees 


éay wn SiadAaxOapuev, & Kpdruae, &c. 
x Plato, Krat. p. 435. éuol ev od» 

kal a’tp dpéoxe: wey kata 7d Suvardy 

Suota elvar Ta dvduata tots mpdypacw' 


is a much greater absurdity than the | dAAd ur) ws GAnOw@s yAioxpa FH bAK?) 


supposition that Plato mistook them 
for admissible guesses. 

* Plato, Krat.c. 111, pp. 435-436. 

t Plato, Kratyl. p. 387 D. ei 3 uu}, 
Ctauaprnceral re kal oddey xoifoe. 
Compare c. 13, p. 389 A. 

" Plato, Kratyl. p. 430 A. ¢épe 57, 


abra) ris duodrntos, avayKaiov 8 F Kal 
TS Hoptikpe TolTw xpooxpHcba, eis 
dvoudrwy opOdrnta: éewel tows Katd ye 
7d duvardy ndAduor’ ay Adyoro, Bray 4 
waow h os wAcloros duolos A€ynra:, 
tovTo 8 fort xpoohKovow, aioxiora 3e 
Tovvdyrioy. 
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of likeness. A portrait is more or less like its original, but 
There are it is never exactly like: it is never a duplicate, nor 
names better 


and worse— does it need to be so. Ora portrait, which really 


more like, or 


less liketo belongs to and resembles one person, may be erro- 
the things 


named: Na- neously assigned to another. The same thing hap- 


tural Names fe . 
are the best, pens with names. There are names more or less like 


not aimaye " the thing named—good or bad: there are names good 
Namesmay with reference to their own object, but erroneously 
by habit. an Utted on to objects not their own. The name does 
inferior way. not cease to be a name, so long as the type or form 
of the thing named is preserved in it: but it is worse or better, 
according as the accompanying features are more or less in 
harmony with the form.’ If names are like things, the letters 
which are put together to form names, must have a natural 
resemblance to things—as we remarked above respecting the 
letters Rho, Lambda, &c. But the natural, inherent, powers 
of resemblance and significance, which we pronounced to 
belong to these letters, are not found to pervade all the 
actual names, in which they are employed. There are words 
containing the letters Rho and Lambda, in a sense opposite to 
that which is natural to them—yet nevertheless at the same 
time significant; as is evident from the fact, that you and I 
and others understand them alike. Here then are words 
significant, without resembling: significant altogether through 
habit and convention. We must admit the principle of 
convention as an inferior ground and manner of significance. 
Resemblance, though the best ground as far as it can be one 
is not the only one.* 

All names are not like the things named: some names are 
Allnsmes bad, others good: the law-giver sometimes gave 


are not con- 


sistent with names under an erroneous belief. Hence you are 
the theory o 


Herakleitus: not warranted in saying that things must be known 
opposed to it. and investigated through names, and that whoever 
knows the name, knows also the thing named. You say that 
the names given are all coherent and grounded upon the 
Herakleitean theory of perpetual flux. You take this as a 


proof that that theory is true in itself, and that the law-giver 
Y Plato, Kratyl. pp. 432-434. * Plato, Krat. pp. 434-435, 
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adopted and proceeded upon it as true. I agree with you 
that the law-giver or name-giver believed in the Herakleitean 
theory, and adapted many of his names to it: but you cannot 
infer from hence that the theory is true—for he may have 
been mistaken.* Moreover, though many of the existing 
names consist with, and are based upon, that theory, the same 
cannot be said of all names. Many names can be enumerated 
which are based on the opposite principle of permanence and 
stand-still. It is unsafe to strike a balance of mere numbers 
between the two: besides which, even among the various 
names founded on the Herakleitean theory, you will find 
jumbled together the names of virtues and vices, benefits and 
misfortunes. That theory lends itself to good and evil alike; 
it cannot therefore be received as true—whether the name- 
giver believed in it or not.” 

Lastly, even if we granted that things may be known and 
studied through their names, it is certain that there 


It is not true 


must be some other way of knowing them: since Things can 
the first name-givers (as you yourself affirm) knew ee 
things, at a time when no names existed. Things mms 


may be known and ought to be studied, not through names, 
but by themselves and through their own affinities.‘ 

Sokrates then concludes the dialogue by opposing the Pla- 
tonic ideas to the Herakleitean theory. I often unchange- 
dream of or imagine the Beautiful per se, the Good enema 


Forms— 


. ° . opposed to 
per se, and such like existences or Entia.@ Are not the Here- 


* Plato, Kratyl. p. 439 B. “Er: 
tolvuy réde oxepadpeba, Srws ur Tuas 
7% mwWOAAQ talta ovduata és tatrdoy 


However strange the verbal transitions 
and approximations may appear to us, 
I think it clear that he intends to be 


telvovra ekawarg, kal re byTi wey of 
Oduevoe atrdo StavonOévres re 
EPGevro ads idvray axdyrwy del Kal 
pedyvrww—alvovrat yap Eporye 
kalavrol oftm@m S:avonOjvai— 
Td 8, ef Eruxev, odx ofrws Exe, Kc. 
These words appear to me to imply 
that Sokrates is perfectly serious, and 
not ironical, in delivering his opinion, 
that the original imposers of names 
were believers in the Herakleitean 


theory. 

b Biato, Krat. pp. 437-438 C. 
. Sukrates here enumerates the parti- 
cular names illustrating his judgment. 


understood seriously. 

¢ Plato, Krat. p.438 A-B. Kratylus 
here suggests that the first names may 
perhaps have been imposed by a super- 
human power. But Sokrates soplieg 
that upon that supposition all the 
names must have been imposed upon 
the same theory: there could not have 
been any contradiction between one 
name and another, 

4 Plato, Krat. pp. 438-439. 8? da- 
AfAwy ve, ef wy tvyyevy dori, cal abra 
3? abtay. 

e Plato, Krat. p. 439 C. 


oxeva: 9 
Eywye wodAdnis oveipwTTw, 


awéTepov 
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kleltean flux, such existences real? Are they not eternal, un- 
which is true 


paly ree: changeable and stationary? Particular beautiful 
particular. things—particular good things—are in perpetual 
change or flux: but The Beautiful, The Good—the Ideas or 
Forms of these and such like—remain always what they are, 
always the same. : 

The Herakleitean theory of constant and universal flux 
is true respecting particular things, but not true respecting 
these Ideas or Forms. It is the latter alone which know or 
are known: it is they alone which admit of being rightly 
named. For that which is in perpetual flux and change can 
neither know, nor be known, nor be rightly named.‘ Being 
an ever-changing subject, it is never in any determinate con- 
dition: and nothing can be known which is not in a determi- 
nate condition. The Form of the knowing subject, as well as 
the Form of the known object, must both remain fixed and 
eternal, otherwise there can be no knowledge at all. 

To admit these permanent and unchangeable Forms is to 
Herakleiteen Geny the Herakleitean theory, which proclaims con- 
theory must 


not be as. Stant and universal flux. This is a debate still open 
ceruin. We and not easy to decide. But while it is yet unde- 


t t e e e e ® ry 
implicit faith cided, no wise man ought to put such implicit faith 


‘names. in names and in the bestowers of names, as to feel 
himself warranted in asserting confidently the certainty of the 
Herakleitean theory.6 Perhaps that theory is true, perhaps 
not. Consider the point strenuously, Kratylus. Be not too 
easy In acquiescence—for you are still young, and have time 


oaudv rt elvar Kardy Kal &yabdy nal ty | el petaxlxre: mdvTa xphuata Kal obdéy 
gxacrov Tay byrwy oftws, uh; pévet. 
pn ef mpdcwmrdy th dort eardy % Te s Plato, Kratyl. p. 440 B. 
Tey TowvTwy, Kal Soxet Trav’Ta xdyTa Tatr’ oby xétepov wore odtws Exe, 
peivy BAN’ abtd 7d Kardy ob TootTow | h exelvws ws of wept ‘Hpdxreirdv te 
kel dori olov orw; Adyovoer kal GAAot WOAAOl, MH ob Jadior 
f Plato, Kratyl. p. 439 E. 4 émoxepacGas, ovdé wdvu vou Exovtos 
7Ap’ odv oldy Te mpocerwety alTd | avOpdmov exitpéepavra dyvd- 
dpOas, ef acl Swetépyera, xpwrov wey pacity airévy Kul thy abrod 
Sri exetvo Cori, Exeira Sri TowbrTov; | puxhy Oepawevery, nemorevidra 
9 avdynn Gua nay Acydvrwy GAAO avd | exeivors Kal Trois Oenévors avira, dtic- 
eb00s ylyverOas wal Swetscévas, xal unnérs | xupl(ecOar Gs rt eiddra, nal abrov re 


obrws Exe; kal Tay bytwy KatrayryvwoKey, ws obdéey 
"AAAG phy 008 by yrwodeln ye bx’ | dyits obSevds, AAAA wdvTa Gowep xepd- 
ovdervds. pua pet, &e. 
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enough before you. If you find it out, give to me also the 
benefit of your solution.® 

Kratylus replies that he will follow the advice given, but 
that he has already meditated on the matter, and still adheres 
to Herakleitus. Such is the close of the dialogue. 


One of the most learned among the modern Platonic 
commentators informs us that the purpose of Plato Remarxs 


inion of 


in this dialogue was, “to rub over Protagoras and dialogue. 
issent from 
other Sophists with the bitterest salt of sarcasm.”* theopinio 
I have already expressed my dissent from this and others, 
theory, which is opposed to all the ancient views of tendedto 
the dialogue, and which has arisen, in my judgment, sors and 
only from the anxiety of the moderns to exonerate Ph 
Plato from the reproach of having suggested as admissible, 
etymologies which now appear to us fantastic. I see no 
derision of the Sophists, except one or two sneers against 
Protagoras and Prodikus, upon the ever-recurring theme that 
they took money for their lectures) The argument against 
Protagoras at the opening of the dialogue—whether conclu- 
sive or not—is serious and not derisory. The discourse of 
Sokrates is neither that of an anti-sophistical caricaturist, on 
the one hand—nor that of a confirmed dogmatist who has 
studied the subject and made up his mind on the other (this 
is the part which he ascribes to Kratylus)*—but the tentative 
march of an enquirer groping after truth, who follows the 
suggestive promptings of his own invention, without knowing 
whither it will conduct him: who, having in his mind different 
and even opposite points of view, unfolds first arguments on 
behalf of one, and next those on behalf of the other, without 
pledging himself either to the one or to the other, or to any 


h Plato, Kratyl. p. 440 D. 

! Stallbaum, Proleg. cad Kratyl. p. 18 
—‘quos Plato hoc libro acerbissimo 
sale perfricandos statuit.” Schleier- 
macher also tells us (Einleitung, pp. 
17-21) that “Plato had much delight 
in heaping a full measure of ridicule 
upon his enemy Antisthenes; and that 
he at last became tired with the exu- 


berance of his own philological jests.”” 
Lassalle shows, with much force, that 
the persons ridiculed (even if we grant 
the derisory purpose to be established ) 
in the Kratylus, cannot be Protagoras 
and the Protagoreans (Herakleitos, 
vol. ii. pp. 376-384). 

) Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 B, 391 B. 

: Plato, Kratyl. pp. 428 A, 4410 D. 
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definite scheme of compromise between them.! Those who 
take no interest in such circuitous gropings and guesses of an 
inquisitive and yet unsatisfied mind—those who ask for nothing 
but a conclusion clearly enunciated along with one or two 
affirmative reasons—may find the dialogue tiresome. How- 
ever this may be—it is a manner found in many Platonic 
dialogues. 

Sokrates opens his case by declaring the thesis of the Abso- 
lute (Object sine Subject), against the Protagorean 
thesis of the Relative (Object cum Subject). ‘Things 
have an absolute essence: names have an absolute 
essence :™ each name belongs to its own thing, and 
to no other: this is its rectitude: none but that rare 
person, the artistic name-giver, can detect the essence 
of each thing, and the essence of each name, so as to 
apply the name rightly. Here we have a theory truly Pla- 
tonic: impressed upon Plato’s mind by a sentiment 4 priori, 
and not from any survey or comparison of particulars. Ac- 
cordingly when Sokrates is called upon to apply his theory to 
existing current words, and to make out how any such recti- 
tude can be shown to belong to them—he finds the greatest 
divergence and incongruity between the two. His ingenuity 


Theory laid 
down by 
Sokrates & 
priori, in the 
first part— 
Great diffi- 
culty, and 
ingenuity 
Necessary, to 
bring it into 
harmony 
with facts. 


1 Plato, Kratyl. pp. 384 B, 891 A. 
ov(nrety Sromds elu: wal aol al 
KpartA@ Kxowp—Sri obk eidelny AAG 
ockeWolunv pera cov. 

m One cannot but notice how Plato, 
shortly after having declared war 
avainst the Relativity affirmed by Pro- 
tagoras, falls himself into that very 
truck of Relativity when he comes to 
speak about actual language, telling 
us that names are imposed on grounds 
dependant on or relative to the know- 
ledge or belief of the Name-givers. 
Kratylus, pp. 397, B-399, A-401, A-B- 
411, B-436 B. 

The like doctrine is affirmed in the 
Republic, vi. p. 515 B. 87Aov Br: 6 
Oduevos xpa@ros Ta dvduara, ola HyerTo 
elva: Th apdypata, Toravra érlOero Kal 
Te dvdéuara. 

Leibnitz conceived an idea of a 
“Lingua Characterica Universalis, que 
simul sit ars inveniendi et judicandi” 
‘see Leibnitz Opp. Erdmann, pp. 162- 
163), and he alludes to a conception of 


Jacob Bohme, that there once existed 
a Lingua Adamica or Natur-Sprache, 
through which the essences of things 
might be contemplated and under- 
stood. ‘Lingua Adamica vel certé 
Vis ejus, quam quidam se nosse, et in 
nominibus ab Adamo impositis essen- 
tias rerum intueri posse contendunt— 
nobis certé ignota est” (Opp. p. 93). 
Leibnitz seems to have thought that 
it was possible to construct a philo- 
sophical language, based upon an 
Alphabetum Cogitationum Humana- 
rum, through which problems on all 
subjects might be resolved, by a cal- 
culus like that which is employed for 
the solution of arithmetical or geome- 
trical problems (Opp. p. 83; compare 
also p. 356). 

This is very analogous to the affirma- 
tions of Sokrates, in the first part of 
the Kratylus, about the essentiality of 
Names discovered and declared by the 


youoberns Texvixds. 
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is hardly tasked to reconcile them: and he is obliged to have 
recourse to bold and multiplied hypotheses. That the first 
Name-Givers were artists, proceeding upon system, but incom- 
petent artists proceeding on a bad system—they were Hera- 
kleiteans who believed in the universality of movement, and 
gave names having reference to movement :" That the various 
letters of the alphabet, or rather the different actions of the 
vocal organism by which they are pronounced, have each an 
inherent, essential, adaptation, or analogy to the phenomena 
of movement or arrest of movement :° That the names origi- 
nally bestowed have become disguised by a variety of metamor- 
phoses, but may be brought back to their original by probable 
suppositions, and shown to possess the rectitude sought. All 
these hypotheses are only violent efforts to reconcile the 
Platonic a priort theory, in some way or other, with existing 
facts of language. To regard them as intentional caricatures, 
would be to suppose that Plato is seeking intentionally to 
discredit and deride his own theory of the Absolute: for the 
discredit could fall nowhere else. We see that Plato considered 
many of his own guesses as strange and novel, some even as 
laying him open to ridicule.P But they were indispensable 


» Plato, Kratyl. p. 436 D. 

© Plato, Krat. pp. 424-425. Schleier- 
macher declares this to be among the 
greatest and most profound truths 
which have ever been enunciated about 
language (Introduction to Kratylus, p. 
11). Stallbaum, on the contrary, re- 

rds it as not even seriously meant, 
but mere derision of others (Prolegg. 
ad Krat. p. 12). Another commentator 
on Plato calls it “eine Lehre der So- 
phistischen Sprachforscher” (August 
Arnold, Einleitung in die Philosophie 
—durch die Lehre Platons vermittelt 
—p. 178, Berlin, 1841.) 

Proklus, in his Commentary, says 
that the scope of this dialogue is tu 
exhibit the imitative or generative 
fuculty which essentially belongs to 
the mind, and whereby the mind (aided 
by the vocal or pronuntiative imagi- 
nation—Aexrin) gpauvracia) constructs 
names which are natural transcripts of 
the essences of things ‘Proklus, Schol. 
ad. Kratyl. pp. 1-21 ed. Boissonnade ; 
Alkinous, Introd. ad Platon. c. 6). - 

Ficinus, too, in his Argument to the 


Kratylus (p. 768), speaks much about 
the mystic sanctity of names, _re- 
cognised not merely by Pythagoras 
and Plato, but also by the Jews and 
Orientals. He treats the etymologies 
in the Kratylus as seriously intended. 
He says not a word about any inten- 
tion on the part of Plato to deride the 
sas Sa or any other Etymologists. 

also Sydenham, in his transla- 
tion of Plato's Philébus (p. 33), de- 
signates the Kratylus as “a dialogue 
in which is taught the nature of things, 
as well the permanent as the transient, 
by a supposed etymology of Names and 
Words,” 

P Plato, Kratyl. pp. 425 D, 426 B. 
Because Sokrates says that these ety- 
mologies may appear ridiculous, we 
are not to infer that he proposed them 
as caricatures: see what Plato says in 
the Republic, v. p. 452 about his own 
propositions respecting the training of 
women, which others (he says) will 
think ludicrous, but which he proposes 
with the most thorough and serious 
conviction. 
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to bring his theory into something like coherence, however 
inadequate, with real language. 

In the second part of the dialogue, where Kratylus is intro- 

sitetene Guced as uncompromising champion of this same 
dencice fn + theory, Sokrates changes his line of argument, and 
itn ac’ impugns the peremptory or exclusive pretensions of 
gue The, the theory: first denying some legitimate corol- 
Namine om laries from it—next establishing by the side of it the 
kite’ counter-theory of Hermogenes, as being an inferior 
doctrine. —_ though indispensable auxiliary—yet still continuing 
to uphold it as an ideal of what is Best. He concludes by 
disconnecting the theory pointedly from the doctrine of Hera- 
kleitus, with which Kratylus connected it, and by maintain- 
ing that there can be no right naming, and no sound knowledge 
if that doctrine be admitted.1 The Platonic Ideas, eternal 
and unchangeable, are finally opposed to Kratylus as the only 
objects truly knowable and nameable—and therefore as the 
only conditions under which right naming can be realised. 
The Name-givers of actual society have failed in their task by 
proceeding on a wrong doctrine: neither they nor the names 
which they have given can be trusted." The doctrine of 
perpetual change or movement is true respecting the sensible 
world and particulars, but it is false respecting the intelligible 
world or universals—Ideas and Forms. These latter are the 
only things knowable: but we cannot know them through 
names; we must study them by themselves and by their own 
affinities. 

How this is to be done, Sokrates professes himself unable to 
say. We may presume him to mean, that a true Artistic 
Name-giver must set the example, knowing these Forms or 


a Plato, Kratyl. p. 439 D. Ap’ ody 
olov re mpocermew abtd dpbes, elwep dei 
dwetépxerat ; 

r Bato, Kratyl. p. 440 C, Compare 
pp. 436 D, 439 B. 

Lassalle contends that Herakleitus 
and his followers considered the know- 
ledge of names to be not only indis- 

nsable to the knowledge of things, 

ut equivalent to and essentially em- 
bodying that knowledge. (Heraklcitos, 
vol. ii. pp. 353-868-387.) See also a 


passage of Proklus, in his Commentary 
on the Platonic Parmenidés, p. 476, 
ed. Stallbaum. 

The remarkable passage in the 
first book of Aristotle’s Metaphysica, 
wherein he speaks of Plato and Plato's 
early familiarity with Kratylus and 
the Herakleitean opinions, coincides 
very much with the course of the 
Platonic dialogue Kratylus, from its 
beginning to its end (Aristot. Metaphys. 
i, p. 987 a-b). 
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essences beforehand, and providing for each its appropriate 
Name, or Name-Form, significant by essential analogy. 
Herein, so far as I can understand, consists the amount of 
positive inference which Plato enables us to draw 
from the Kratylus. Sokrates began by saying that 
names having natural rectitude were the only ma- 
terials out of which a language could be formed: 
he ends by affirming merely that this is the best 


Ideal of the 
best system 
of naming— 
the Name- 
Giver ought 
to be familiar 
with the 
Platonic 
Ideas or Ea- 
sences, and 


and most perfect mode of formation: he admits spportion 
that names may become significant, though loosely aconlion ‘o 


and imperfectly, by convention alone—yet the best *™°76the™ 
scheme would be, that in which they are significant by in- 
herent resemblance to the thing named. But this cannot be 
done until the Name-giver, instead of proceeding upon the false 
theory of Herakleitus, starts from the true theory recognising 
the reality of eternal, unchangeable, Ideas or Forms. He 
will distinguish, and embody in appropriate syllables, those 
Forms of Names which truly resemble, and have natural con- 
nection with, the Forms of Things. 

Such is the ideal of perfect or philosophical Naming, as 
Plato conceives it—disengaged from those divinations of the 
origin and metamorphoses of existing names, which occupy 
so much of the dialogue.* He does not indeed attempt to 


* Deuschle (Die Platonische Sprach- 
philosophie, p. 57) tells us that in this 
dialogue “ Plato intentionally presented 
many of his thoughts in a covert or 
contradictory and unintelligible man- 
ner.” (Vieles absichtlich verhiillt oder 
widersprechend und missverstandlich 
dargestellt wird.) 

I see no probability in such an hy- 
pothesis. 

Respecting the origin and primordial 
signification of language, a great varie 
of different opinions have been started. 

William von Humboldt (Werke, vi. 
80) assumes that there must have been 
some primitive and natural bond be- 
tween each sound and its meaning (4. e. 
that names were originally significant 
gvae:), though there are very few par- 
ticular cases in which such connexion 
can be brought to evidence or even di- 
vined. (Here we see that the larger 
knowledge of etymology possessed at 


present deters the modern philologer 
from that which Plato undertakes in 
the Kratylus.) He distinguishes a 
threefold relation between the name 
and the thing signified. 1. Directly 
imitative. 2. Indirectly imitative or 
symbolical. 3. Imitative by one re- 
move, or analogical; where a name 
becomes transferred from one object to 
another, by virtue of likeness between 
the twoobjects. (Ueber die Verschied- 
enheit des menschlichen Sprachbaues 
und ihren Einfluss auf die geistige Ent- 
wicklung des Menschengcschiech tes 
p. 78, Berlin, 1836. ) 

Mr. Hensleigh Wedgwood, in his 
Etymology of the English Language 
(see Prelim. Disc. p. 10 seq.), recog- 
nises the same imitative origin, and 
tries to apply the principle to particular 
English words. Professor Max Miiller 
considers it to be of little applicability 
or avail, But M. Renan assigns to it 
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construct a body of true names &@ priort, but he sets forth 


the real nameable permanent 


essences, to which these names 


might be assimilated: the principles upon which the con- 
struction ought to be founded, by the philosophic lawgiver 
following out a good theory :* and he contrasts this process 
with two rival processes, each defective in its own way. This 
same contrast, pervading Plato’s views on other subjects, de- 
serves a few words of illustration. 


not less importance than Mr. Wedgwood. 
(See sixth chapter of his ingenious 
issertation, Sur les Origines du Lan- 
gage, pp. 136-146-147.) 
“ L’imitation, ou ]l’onomatopée, parait 
avoir été le procédé ordinaire d’apreés 
Jequel les premiers hommes formérent 


les appellations. D’ailleurs, comme le | 


choix de l’appellation n’est point arbi- 
traire, et que jamais l’homme ne se 
décide & assembler des sons au hasard 
pour en faire des signes de la Seo 
on peut affirmer que de tous les mots 
actuellement usités, il n’en est pas un 
seul qui nait eu sa raison suffisante, et 
ne se rattache, & travers mille trans- 
formations, & une élection primitive. 
Or, le motif déterminant pour le choix 
des mots, a dad étre, dans la plupart 
des cas, Je désir d’imiter )’objet qu'on 
vouloit exprimer. L’instinct de cer- 
tains animaux suffit pour les porter 4 
ce genre d’imitation, qui, faute de 
principes rationncls, reste chez eux 
infécond. 

“En résumé, le caprice n'a eu aucune 
part dans la formation du Jangage. 
Sans doute, on ne peut admettre qu’il 
y ait une relation intrinséque entre le 
nom et la chose. Le systeme que Pla- 
ton a si subtilement développé dans 
le Cratyle—cette these qu’il y a des 
dénominations naturelles, et que la 
id oka des mots se reconnait a 
*imitation plus ou moins exacte de 
Vobjet,—pourrait tout au plus s‘appli- 
quer aux noms forméxs par onomatopec : 
et pour ceux-ci mémes, la loi dont nous 
ait n’établit qu’une convenance. 

appellations n’ont pas uniquement 
leur cause dans Uobjet appelé—(sans 
quoi, elles scraient les mémes dans 
toutes les langues}—mais dans objet 
appelé, vu @ travers les dispositions per- 
sonnelles du sujet appelant. La pateon 
qui a déterminé le choix des premiers 
hommes peut nous échapper: mais elle 
a existé. La linison du sens et du mot 


n’est jamais nécessaire, jamais arbi- 
traire: toujours elle est motivée.” 
When M. Renan maintains the Pro- 
tarorean doctrine, that it is not the 
Object which is cause of the deno- 
mination given, but the Object seen 
through the personal dispositions of 
the denominating Subject—he contra- 
dicts the reasoning of the Platonic 
Sokrates in the conversation with 
Hermogenes (pp. 386-387; compare 
424 A). But he adopts the reasoning 
of the same in the subsequent con- 
versation with Kratylus; wherein the 
relative point of view is introduced for 
the first time (pp. 429 A-B, 431 E), and 
brought more and more into the fore- 
ground (pp. 436 B-D-437 C-439 C). 
The distinction drawn by M. Renan 
between U’arbitraire and le motive ap- 
pears to me unfounded: at least, it 
requires a peculiar explanation of the 
two words—for if by le caprice and 
Uarbitraire be meant the exclusion of 
all motive, such a state of mind could 
not be a preliminary to any proceeding 
at all. M. Renan can only mean that 
the motive, which led to the original 
choice of the name, was peculiar to the 
occasion, and has since been forgotten. 
And this is what he himself says in a 
note to his Preface (pp. 18-19), replying 
to M. Littré): “ L’Arien primitif a eu 
un motif pour appeler le frére bhratr 
ou fratr, et le Sémite pour l’appeler ah: 
peut on dire que cette difference resulte 
ou des aptitudes différentes de leur 
| esprit, ou du spectacle extérieur? 
| Chaque objet, les circunstances restant 
| les memes, a été susceptible d'une foule 
de dénominations : le choix, qui a été 
fait de l’une d’elles, tient & des causes 
impossibles & saisir.” 
* Plato (in Timeeus, p. 29 B) recog- 
nises an essential affinity between the 
; eternal Forms and the words or propo- 
‘sitions In which they become subjects 
of discourse. 
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Respecting social institutions and government, there is one 
well-known theory to which Sir James Mackintosh Comparison 
gave expression in the phrase—‘‘ Governments are views abent 
not made, but grow.” The like phrase has been those upon 

P . ‘ social institu. 
applied by an eminent modern author on Logic, to ae 
language—“ Languages are not made, but grow.”" tematic 


One might suppose, in reading the second and third a ein 
books of the Republic of Plato, that Plato also had meditated, 
adopted this theory: for the growth of a society, srt. 
without any initiative or predetermined construction by a 
special individual, is there strikingly depicted.* But in truth 
it is this theory which stands in most of the Platonic works, 
as the antithesis depreciated and discredited by Plato. The 
view most satisfactory to him contemplates the analogy of a 
human artist or professional man; which he enlarges into the 
idea of an originating, intelligent, artistic, Constructor, as the 
source of all good.’ This view is exhibited to us in the 
Timeus, where we find the Demiurgus, building up by his 
own fiat all that is good in the Kosmos: in the Politikus, 
where we find the individual dictator producing by his uncon- 
trolled ordinance all that is really good in the social system : 
—lastly, here also in the Kratylus, where we have the scien- 
tific or artistic Name-giver, and him alone, set forth as com- 
petent to construct an assemblage of names, each possessing 
full and perfect rectitude. To this theory. there is presented 
a counter-theory, which Plato disapproves—a Kosmos which 
grows by itself and keeps up its own agencies, without any 
extra-kosmic constructor or superintendent: in like manner, 
an aggregate of social customs, and an aggregate of names, 
which have grown up no one knows how; and which sustain 
and perpetuate themselves by traditional foree—by movement 
already acquired in a given direction. The idea of growth, 
by regular assignable steps and by regularising tendencies in- 
stinctive and inherent in Nature, belongs rather to Aristotle : 


* See Mr. John Stuart Mill’s Logic, | desire acting upon all and each of the 
Book i. ch. viii. p. 172, fourth ed. individual citizens, is depicted in a 

x Plato, Re ‘ublic, 3 ii, p. 369 seq., | striking way. The dpx% of the City 
where the yéveors of a social com- | (p. 369 B) as Plato there presents it, 
munity, out of common necessity and | is Aristotelian rather than Platonic. 
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Plato conceives Nature as herself irregular, and as persuaded 
or constrained into some sort of regularity by a supernatural 
or extranatural artist.’ 

Looking back to the Politikus (reviewed in the last chap- 
Politikus ter), we find Plato declaring to us wherein consists 
ci katy. the rectitude of a social Form: it resides in the 
saad presiding and uncontrolled authority of a scientific 
or artistic Ruler, always present and directing every one: or 
of a few such Rulers, if there be a few—though this is more 
than can be hoped. But such rectitude is seldom or never 
realised. Existing social systems are bad copies of this type, 
degenerating more or less widely from its perfection. One 
or a Few persons arrogate to themselves uncontrolled power, 


y M. Destutt de Tracy insists upon 
the emotional initiative force, as deeper 
and more efficacious than the intel- 
lectual, in the first formation of lan- 


e. 

“Dans l’origine du langage d’action, 
un seul geste dit—je veux cela, ou 
je vous montre cela, ou je vous demande 
secours: un seul cri dit, je vous ap- 
pelle, ou je souffre, ou je suis content, 
&c.; mais sans distinguer aucune des 
idées qui composent ses propositions. 
Ce n'est point par les détails, mais par 
les masses, que commencent toutes nos 
expressions, aussi bien que toutes nos 
connaissances. Si quelques langages 
Renee ia des signes propres & exprimer 

es idées isolees, ce n’est donc que par 

effet de la décomposition qui s'est 
operée dans ces langages; et ces 
signes ou noms propres d'idées, ne 
sont, pour ainsi dire, que des débris, 
des fragmens, ou du moins, des éina- 
nations de ceux qui d’abord expri- 
maient, bien ou mal, les’ propositions 
toutes entitres.” ‘(Destutt de Tracy, 
Grammaire, ch. i. p. 23, ed. 1825; 
see also the Idéologie of the same 
author, ch. xvi. p. 215.) 

M. Renan enuntiates in the most 
explicit terms this comparison of the 
formation of language to the growth 
and development of a germ :—“ Les 
langues doivent étres comparées, non 
au cristal qui se forme par aggloméra- 
tion autour d’un noyau, mais au germe 
qui se développe par sa force intime, 
et par l’appel nécessaire des partics.’ 
(De l’Origine du Langage, ch. iii. p. 


101; also ch. iv. pp. 115-117.) 

The theory of M. Renan, m this 
ingenious treatise is, that language 
is the product of “la raison spon- 
tanée, la raison populaire,” without 
reflexion. ‘ La reflexion n’y peut rien: 
les langues sont sorties toutes fuites du 
moule méme de l’esprit humain, comme 
Minerve du cerveau de Jupiter. Main- 
tenant que la raison réficchie a rem- 
placé l'instinct créateur, & peine le 
genie suftit il pour analyser ce que 
l'esprit des premiers hommes enfanta 
de toutes pieces, et sans y songer” 
(pp. 98-99). This theory appears to 
me very doubtful: as much as there is 
proved in it, is stated in a good passage 
cited by M. Renan from Will. Hum- 
boldt (pp. 106-107). But there are 
two remarks to be made, in comparing 
it with the Kratylus of Plato. 1. That 
the hypothesis of a philosopher “ qui 
compose un langage de sang - froid,” 
which appears absurd to Turgot and 
M. Renan (p. 92), did not appear 
absurd to Plato, but on the contrary 
as the only sure source of what is good 
and right in language. 2. That Plato, 
in the Kratylus, takes account only of 
naming, and not of the grammatical 
structure of language, which M. 
Renan considers the essential part 
(p. 106; compare also pp. 208-200. 
Grammar, with its established annlo- 
gics, does not seem to have becn pre- 
sent to Plato's mind as an object of 
reflexion: there existed none in his 
day. 
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without possessing that science or art which justifies the exer- 
cise of it in the Right Ruler. These are, or may become, 
extreme depravations. The least bad, among all the imper- 
fect systems, 1s an aggregate of fixed laws and magistrates 
with known: functions, agreed to by convention of all and 
faithfully obeyed by all. But such a system of fixed laws, 
though second-best, falls greatly short of rectitude. It is 
much inferior in every way to the uncontrolled authority of 
the scientific Ruler. 

That which Plato does for social systems in the Politikus, 
he does for names in the Kratylus. The full rectitude of 
names is when they are bestowed by the scientific Ruler, con- 
sidered in the capacity of Name-giver. He it is who discerns, 
and embodies in syllables, the true Name-Form in each par- 
ticular case. But such an artist is seldom realised: and 
there are others who, attempting to do his work without his 
knowledge, perform it ignorantly or under false theories.* 
The names thus given are imperfect names: moreover, after 
being given, they become corrupted and transformed in pass- 
ing from man to man. Lastly, the mere fact of convention 
among the individuals composing the society, without any 
deliberate authorship or origination from any Ruler, bad or 
good — suffices to impart to Names a sort of significance, 
vulgar and imperfect, yet adequate to a certain extent.” 
The Name-giving Artist or Lawgiver is here superseded by 
King Nomos. 

It will be seen that in both these cases the Platonic point 
of view comes out—deliberate authorship from the ja.aror mato 


— Postulate 


scientific or artistic individual mind, as the only 5.35% 
source of rectitude and perfection. But when Plato "eM, 


looks at the reality of life, either in social system or “ 
in names, he finds no such perfection anywhere: he discovers 
a divine agency originating what is good; but there is an 
independent agency necessary in the way of co-operation, 
* See Plato, Politikus, pp. 300-301. | forth by Lucretius, who declares him- 
* Plato, Kratyl. p. 432 E. self opposed to the theory 4 an ori- 
b Plato, Kratyl. pp. 434 K, 435 A-B. | ginating Name-giver (v. 1021- 


This unsystematic, spontaneous, ori- | 1060). Jacob Grimm and Renan 
gin and growth of language is set | espouse a theory, in the main, similar. 
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though it sometimes counteracts and always debases the good.° 
We find either an incompetent dictator who badly imitates the 
true Artist—or else we have fixed, peremptory, laws; depend- 
ing on the unsystematic, unauthorised, convention among 
individuals, which has grown up no one knows how—which 
is transmitted by tradition, being taught by every one and 
learnt by every one without any privileged cast of teachers 
—and which in the Platonic Protagoras is illustrated in the 
mythe and discourse ascribed to that Sophist ;4 being in truth, 
common sense, a8 contrasted with professional specialty. In 
regard to social systems, Plato pronounces fixed laws to be 
the second-best—enjoining strict obedience to them, wherever 
the first-best cannot be obtained. In the Republic he enume- 
rates what are the conditions of rectitude in a city: but he 
admits at the same time that this Right Civic Constitution 
is an ideal, nowhere to be found existing: and he points out 
the successive stages of corruption by which it degenerates 
more and more into conformity with the realities of human 
_ society. As with Right Civic Constitution, so with Right 
Naming: Plato shows what constitutes rectitude of Names, 
but he admits that this is an ideal seen nowhere, and he notes 
the various causes which deprave the Right Names into that 
imperfect and semi-significant condition, which is the best 
that existing languages present.° 

One more remark, in reference to the general spirit and 
Comparison reciprocal bearing of Plato’s dialogues. In three 
Theta,’ distinct dialogues—Kratylus, Thesetétus, Sophistés— 
in treatment One and the same question is introduced into the dis- 
of the ques- ‘ ° 
tion respect- Cussion: a question keenly debated among the con- 


¢ Plato, Timeeus, p. 68 E. 

¢ See my remarks on the Politikus, 
in the last chapter: also Protagoras, 
p. 320 seq. 

Compare Plato, Kriton, p.48 A. 6 
énalwy wept ray Sixaleov Kal adlxwr, 5 
€tS. 

In the Menon also the same ques- 
tion is broached as in the Protagoras, 
whether virtue is teachable or not? 
and how any virtue can exist, when 
there are no special teachers, and no 
special learners of virtue? Here we 


have, though differently handled, the 
same antithesis between the ethical 
sentiment which grows and prope- 
gates itself unconsciously, without 

ecial initiative—and that which is 
eliberately prescribed and imparted 
by the wise individual : common sense 
versus professional specialty. 

© See the conditions of the 4p) 
woAtteia, and its gradual depravation 
and degeneracy into the state of actual 
governments, in Republic, v. init. p. 
449 B, viii. 544 A-B, 
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ing Non-Ens, 
and the pos- 
sibility of 
false proposi- 
tions. 


temporaries of Plato and Aristotle. How is a false 
proposition possible? Many held that a false pro- 
position and a false name were impossible: that you 
could not speak the thing that zs not, or Non-Ens (76 p11) 3v) : 
that such a proposition would be an empty sound, without 
meaning or signification: that speech may be significant or 
insignificant, but could not be false, except in the sense of 
being unmeaning.‘ ; 

Now this doctrine is dealt with in the Thesetétus, Sophistés, 
and Kratylus. In the Theetétus,* Sokrates examines it at 
great length, and proposes several different hypotheses to ex- 
plain how a false proposition might be possible: but ends in 
pronouncing them all inadmissible. He declares himself in- 
competent, and passes on to something else. Again, in the 
Sophistés, the same point is taken up, and discussed there also 
very copiously." The Eleate in that dialogue ends by finding 
@ solution which satisfies him (viz.: that ro un dv=70 érepov 
tov dvros). But what is remarkable is, that the solution does 
not meet any of the difficulties propounded in the Thesetatus ; 
nor are those difficulties at all adverted to in the Sophistés. 
Finally, in the Kratylus, we have the very same doctrine, that 
false affirmations are impossible—which both in the Theetétus 
and in the Sophistés is enunciated, not as the decided opinion 
of the speaker, but as a problem which embarrasses him— 
we have this same doctrine averred unequivocally by Kratylus 
as his own full conviction. And Sokrates finds that a very 
short argument, and a very simple comparison, suffice to re- 
fute him.! The supposed “aggressive cross-examiner,” who 


f Plato, Kratyl. p. 429. 

Ammonius, Scholia efs ras Karn- 
yoplas of Aristotle (Schol. Brandis, 
p. 69, a. 15). 

Tivés pact pndev elva: trav xpds re 
dice, AAAL dvdwAacpa elvas Tavra THs 
Hpetépas Siavolas, Aéyorres Bri obtws 
ob dor) pice: Ta wpds Tt KAAS Oca. 
Twes 3t, ex dSiauérpou robras Exovres, 
ndyra ra bvra xpdés Ti EAeyor. “Oy els 
hv, Mpwraydpas 5 cogiorhs: 31d Kal 
Erevyer Sri ob Eorr Tivd Pevdy A€yerw 
éxagros yap kata Td pawdpevoy altg 


wal Soxotv dwogdalvera: wept tTaY wpay- 
pdrav, ol exdvrwv apionéevny dvow 
GAA’ ev tH wpds Huas oxéce Td elvas 
ex dvrwr. 

& Plato, Thestét. pp. 187 D to 201 
D. The discussion of the point is 
continued through thirteen pages of 
Stephan. edit. 

h Plato, Sophistés, pp. 237 A, 264 B, 
through twenty-seven pages of Steph. 
edit.—though there are some digres- 
sions included herein. 

' Plato, Kratyl. pp. 430-431 A-B. 
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presses Sokrates so hard in the Theetétus, is not allowed to 
put his puzzling questions in the Kratylus.* 

How are we to explain these three different modes of 
Discrepancies handling the same question by the same philoso- 


and inconsis- 


tencies of pher? Ifthe question about Non-Ens can be dis- 


Plato, in 8 . ° ° 
manner of posed of in the summary way which we read in the 


handling the 
same sulject. Kratylus, what is gained by the string of unsolved 
puzzles in the Theztétus—or by the long discursive argu- 
ment in the Sophistés, ushering in a new solution noway 
satisfactory ? If, on the contrary, the difficulties which are 
unsolved in the Thesetétus, and imperfectly solved in the 
Sophistés, are real and pertinent—how are we to explain the 
proceeding of Plato in the Kratylus, when he puts into the 
mouth of Kratylus a distinct averment of the opinion about 
Non-Ens, yet without allowing him, when it is impugned by 
Sokrates, to urge any of these pertinent arguments in defence 
of it? Ifthe peculiar solution given in the Sophistés be the 
really genuine and triumphant solution, why is it left un- 
noticed both :in the Kratylus and the Thestétus, and why is 
it contradicted in other dialogues? Which of the three dia- 
logues represents Plato’s real opinion on the question? . 

To these questions, and to many others of like bearing, 
No common Connected with the Platonic writings, I see no satis- 
pore per. factory reply, if we are to consider Plato as a posi- 


Pulecues- tive philosopher, with a scheme and edifice of me- 


distinc.  thodised opinions in his mind: and as composing all 
orkingour Dis dialogues with a set purpose, either of inculcat- 
peculiar ar. ing these opinions on the reader, or of refuting the 
opinions opposed to them. This supposition is what 
most Platonic critics have in their minds, even when pro- 
fessedly modifying it. Their admiration for Plato is not satis- 
fied unless they conceive him in the professorial chair as a 
teacher, surrounded by a crowd of learners, all under the 
obligation (incumbent on learners generally) to believe what 
they hear. Reasoning upon such a basis, the Platonic dia- 


logues present themselves to me as a mystery. They exhibit 


* Plato, Thestét. p. 200 A. 5 yap drcyxtinds exeivos yeAdoas phoei. 
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neither identity of the teacher, nor identity of the matter 
taught: the composer (to use various Platonic comparisons) 
is Many, and not One—he is more complex than Typhos.™ 

If we are to find any common purpose pervading and bind- 
ing together all the dialogues, it must not be a didactic pur- 
pose, in the sense above defined. The value of them consists, 
not in the result, but in the discussion—not in the conclusion, 
but in the premisses for and against it. In this sense all the 
dialogues have value, and all the same sort of value—though 
not all equal in amount. In different dialogues, the same 
subject is set before you in different ways: with remarks and 
illustrations sometimes tending towards one theory, sometimes 
towards another. It is for you to compare and balance them, 
and to elicit such result as your reason approves. The Pla- 
tonic dialogues require, in order to produce their effect, a 
supplementary responsive force, and a strong effective re- 
action, from the individual reason of the reader: they require 
moreover that he shall have a genuine interest in the process 
of dialecti scrutiny (To irAopabeés, PirOAoyov),” which will 
enable him to perceive beauties in what would appear tire- 
some to others. . 

Such manner of proceeding may be judicious or not, ac- 
cording to the sentiment of the critic. But it is at any rate 
Platonic. And we have to recall this point of view when dis- 
missing the Kratylus, which presents much interest in the 
premisses and conflicting theories, with little or no result. It 
embodies the oldest speculations known to us respecting the 
origin, the mode of signification, and the functions of words 
as an instrument: and not the least interesting part of it, in 
my judgment, consists in its etymological conjectures, afford- 
ing evidence of a rude etymological sense which has now 
passed away. 


= Plato, Phedrus, p. 250 A. pare Phedon, pp. 89-90. Phsodrus, 
® Plato, Ropublic, v. p. 475; com- | p. 230 E, 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
PHILEBUS. 


THE Philébus, which we are now about to examine, is not 
merely a Dialogue of Search, but a Dialogue of Exposition, 
accompanied with more or less of search made subservient 
to the exposition. It represents Sokrates from the first as 
advancing an affirmative opinion—maintaining it against 
Philébus and Protarchus—and closing with a result assumed 
to be positively established.* 

The question is, Wherein consists The Good—The Supreme 
Character, Good—Summum Bonum. Three persons stand 
and satject. before us: the youthful Philébus: Protarchus, some- 

of the Phi- 
lebus. what older, yet still a young man: and Sokrates. 
Philébus declares that The Good consists in pleasure or enjoy- 
ment; and Protarchus his friend advocates the same thesis, 
though in a less peremptory manner. On the contrary, So- 
krates begins by proclaiming that it consists in wisdom or 
intelligence. He presently however recedes from this doc- 
trine, so far as to admit that wisdom, alone and per se, is not 
sufficient to constitute the Supreme Good; and that a certain 
combination of pleasure along with it is required. Though the 
compound total thus formed is superior both to wisdom and to 
pleasure taken separately, yet comparing the two elements 
of which it is compounded, wisdom (Sokrates contends) is 
the most important of the two, and pleasure the least im- 
portant. Neither wisdom nor pleasure can pretend to claim 
the first prize; but wisdom is fully entitled to the second, 
as being far more cognate than pleasure is, with the nature 
of Good. 

* Schleiermacher says, about the | Sokrates, und tritt mit der ganzen 


Philébus (Einleit. p. 136)—“ Das | Persinlichkeit und Willkihr einer 
Ganze liegt fertig in dem Haupte des | zusammenhangenden Rede heraus,” &c. 
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Such is the general purpose of the dialogue. As to the 
method of enquiry, Plato not only assigns to Sokrates protest 
a distinct affirmative opinion from the beginning, in- S47". 
stead of that profession of ignorance which is his Siue” 
more usual characteristic—but he also places in five proce” 
the mouth of Protarchus an explicit protest against “"* 
the negative cross-examination and Elenchus. “We shall not 
let you off” (says Protarchus to Sokrates) “until the two 
sides of this question shall have been so discriminated as to 
elicit a sufficient conclusion. In meeting us on the present 
question, pray desist from that ordinary manner of yours— 
desist from throwing us into embarrassment, and putting in- 
terrogations to which we cannot at the moment give suitable 
answers. We must not be content to close the discussion by 
finding ourselves in one common puzzle and confusion. If we 
cannot solve the difficulty, you must solve it for us.” » 

Conformably to this requisition, Sokrates, while applying 
his cross-examining negative test to the doctrine of rnquiry— 


Philébus, sets against it a counter-doctrine of his condition 
own, and prescribes, farther, a positive method of to all men a 
enquiry. ‘You and I” (he says) “will each try Good and 
to assign what permanent habit of mind, and what correlative 

° eae P and co-exten- 
particular mental condition, is calculated to ensure sive. Fhile- 
to all men a happy life.”* Good and Happiness are for Pleasure. 


used in this dialogue as correlative and co-extensive telligence. 
terms. Happiness is that which a man feels when he pos- 
sesses Good: Good is that which a man must possess in order 
to feel Happiness. The same fact or condition, looked at 
objectively, is denominated Good: looked at subjectively, is 
denominated Happiness. 

Is Good identical with pleasure, or with intelligence, or is 
it a Tertium Quid, distinct from both? Good, or The Good, 


» Plato, Philébus, pp. 19-20. watoa: | 8pacréoy. 

3) roy tpdéwoy jyiv dxayraey rovroy én) There is a remarkable contrast be- 
Ta vor Acydneva—els dwoplay éuBdAAwy | tween the method here laimed 
Kal dvepwray dy uh Suvaine® dy Ixavhy | and that followed in the Thestétus, 
awdxpiow dy re wapdvri 8i8dva: cor. | though some eminent commentators 
M} yap oldpeba rédos jyiv elvas tév | have represented the Philébus as a 
yuw thy wdyrav jay aroplay, adr’ ei | sequel of the Thestétus. 

Spay rai@ tpecs aBuvaroupey, col ¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 11 D. 
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must be perfect and all-sufficient in itself: the object of 
Good—object Gesire, aspiration, choice, and attachment, by all 


of universal 


choice and men, and even by all animals and plants, who are 
attachment 


by men, au- Capable of attaining it. Hvery man who has it, is 
nals ond. satisfied, desiring nothing else. If he neglects it, and 
satisfies a chooses any thing else, this is contrary to nature: 
“estes he does so involuntarily, either from ignorance or 
some other untoward constraint. Thus, the characteristic 
mark of Good or Happiness is, That it is desired, loved, and 
sought by all, and that, if attained, it satisfies all the wishes 
and aspirations of human nature. 

Sokrates then remarks that pleasure is very multifarious 
Pleasures Dd diverse: and that under that same word, dif- 


are unlike to 


each other, ferent forms and varieties are signified, very unlike 


and even 


opposite. to each other, and sometimes even opposite to each 


cognitions 


are so like. Other. Thus the intemperate man has his pleasures, 
aca while the temperate man enjoys his pleasures also, 
attached to his own mode of life: so too the simpleton has 
pleasure in his foolish dreams and hopes, the intelligent man 
in the exercise of intellectual force. These and many others 
are varieties of pleasure not resembling, but highly dissimilar, 
even opposite.—Protarchus replies—That they proceed from 
dissimilar and opposite circumstances, but that in themselves 
they are not dissimilar or opposite. Pleasure must be com- 
pletely similar to pleasure—itself to itself—So too (rejoins 
Sokrates) colour is like to colour: in that respect there is no 
difference between them. But black colour is different from, 
and even opposite to, white colour. You will go wrong if 


¢ Plato, Philébus, pp. 11 C, 20 C-D. | hv ofrw 8a Blou (rv: ei 5€ tis BAAW 

Thy taya8od poipay wérepoy dyd-ynn  ripet®’ jar, wapa oiaw &y rh Tov 
TéAeov, mh TéArACov elvar; Tidyrwy | dAnOovs alperou erAduBavey Exwv et 
Shjxov terAewTatov. Th (dé ixavdy | dyvolas % tivos dvdynns obn eddal- 
rayabdy; Tlas yap of ; nal wdyrwv ye | povos. 
els TovTo diapepew trav dvrwv. Téde ye} Pp. 60C, 61 A, c. 37, p.61 E. roy 
pay, os oluat, wept abrov dvayKkadraroy | ayarntrdétarov Bloy. P. 64 C. rob 
elva: Aéyev, ds wav Th ylyvwoKoy avtd | wast yeyovévat mpoopiAy thy Towdbrny 
O@npever kal epierat BovAduevoy éArciv | diddeow, p. 67 A. 
wal wep) autd xrncacOa, Kal ray BAAwy | “Omnibus nature humane desi- 
ovdty dporti(e: wAny Tay GawroreAov- | deriis prorsus satisfacere” (Stallbaum 
pévey dua ayabos. ad Philéb. p. 18 D-E). 

P. 22 LB. ixavds nal réA€os Kal waan ¢ Plat. Philéb. p. 12 D-E. 
gutois kal (wos alperds, olowep Suvardy | 
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you make things altogether opposite, into one. You may call 
all pleasures by the name pleasures: but you must not affirm 
between them any other point of resemblance, nor call them 
all good. I maintain that some are bad, others good. What 
common property in all of them, is it, that you signify by the 
name good? As different pleasures are unlike to each other, 
so also different cognitions (or modes of intelligence) are un- 
like to each other; though all of them agree in being cogni- 
tions. To this Protarchus accedes..—We must enter upon 
our enquiry after The Good with this mutual concession : 
That Pleasure, which you affirm to be The Good—and Intel- 
ligence, which I declare to be so—is at once both Unum, and 
Multa et Diversa.® 

In determining between the two competing doctrines— 
pleasure on one side and intelligence on the other 
—Sokrates makes appeal to individual choice. 
“Would you be satisfied” (he asks Protarchus) 
“to live your life through in the enjoyment of (Oneppes 
the greatest pleasures? Would any one of us be 
satisfied to live, possessing the fullest measure and variety of 
intelligence, reason, knowledge, and memory—but having no 
sense, great or small, either of pleasure or pain?” And Prot- 
archus replies, in reference to the joint life of intelligence and 
pleasure combined, “ Every man will choose this joint life in 
preference to either of them separately. It is not one man 
who will choose it, and another who will reject it: but every 
man will choose it alike.® 


Whether 
Pleasure, or 
Wisdom, cor- 
responds to 
this descrip- 


f Plat. Philéb. pp. 13 D-B, 14 A. 

¢ Plat. Philcb. p. 14 B. 

h Plato, Philébus, p. 21 A. 8S8€far 
hy ob, Mporapxe, Civ tov Bloy awayra 
ndduevos ndovas ras peyloras ; 

P.21 E. ef tes défar’ dy ad Cv 
nov, &c. 

P.22 A. Mas 8hrou rovrdy ye al- 
phoera wpdrepov fh exelvwv Sworepovour, 
Kal mpds TovTas obx 5 uev, 6 3 od. 

P. GO E. ef tis bvev robrwy dSétar’ 
ky, &c. 

Here again in appealing to the indi- 
vidual choice and judgment, the Pla- 
tonic Sokratcs indirectly recognises 


what, in the Thestétus and other 
dialogues, we have seen him formally 
rejecting and endeavouring to confute 
—the Protagorean canon or measure. 
Protarchus is the measure of truth or 
falsehood, of belief or disbelief, to 
Protarchus himself: every other man 
is so to himself. Sokrates may be a 
wiser man, in the estimation of the 
public, than Protarchus ; and if Pro- 
tarchus believes him to be such, that 
very belief may amount to an au- 
thority, determining Protarchus to 
accept or reject various opinions pro- 
pounded by Sokrates: but the ulti- 
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The point, which Sokrates submits to the individual judg- 
ment of Protarchus, is—“ Would you be satisfied to 
pass your life in the enjoyment of the most intense 
pleasures, and would you desire nothing farther ?” 
The reply is in the affirmative. ‘“ But recollect” 
(adds Sokrates) ‘‘ that you are to have nothing else. 
The question assumes that you are to be without 
thought, intelligence, reason, sight, and memory: you are 
neither to have opinion of present enjoyment, nor remem- 
brance of past, nor anticipation of future: you are to live the 
life of an oyster, with great present pleasure?” ‘The question 
being put with these additions, Protarchus alters his view, and 
replies in the negative: at the same time expressing his sur- 


First Ques- 
tion submit- 
ted to Protar- 
chus—In- 
tense Plea- 
sure, without 
any intelli- 
gence—He 
declines to 


accept it. 


prise at the strangeness of the hypothesis.' 
Sokrates now proceeds to ask Protarchus, whether he will 


mate verdict must emanate from the 
bosom of the acceptor or rejector. I 
have already observed elsewhere, that 
& ma part of the conversation which 
the Platonic dialogues put into the 
mouth of Sokrates, is addressed to 
individualities and specialties of the 
other interlocutors: that this very 
power of discriminating between one 
mind and another, forms the great 
superiority of dialectic colloquy as 
compared with written treatise or 
rhetorical discourse—both of which 
address the same terms to a multitude 
of hearers or readers differing among 
themselves, without possibility of sepa- 
rate adaptation to each. (See above, 
ca xxiv. pp. 257-261, on the Pha- 


1 Plato, Philéb. p. 21. 

Such an hypothesis does indeed 
de so totally from the conditions 
of human life, that it cannot be con- 
sidered as a fair test of any doctrine. 
A perpetuity of delicious sensations 
cannot be a re consistent with the 
conditions of animal organization. A 
man cannot realise to himself that 
which the hypothesis promises; much 
less can he realise it without those 
accompaniments which it assumes him 
to renounce. The loss stands out far 
more palpably than the gain. It is no 
refutation of the theory of Philébus ; 
who, announcing pleasure as the Sum- 


mum Bonum, is entitled to call for 
pleasure in all its varieties, and for 
exemption from all pains. Sokrates 
himself had previously insisted on the 
great varicty as well as on the great 
dissimilarity of the modes of pleasuro 
and pain. To each variety of plea- 
sure there corresponds a desire: to 
each variety of pain, an aversion.! 

If the Summum Bonum is to fulfil 
the conditions postulated—that is, if it 
be such as to satisfy all human desires, 
it ought to comprise all these varieties 
of pleasure. It ought, e. g., to com- 
prise the pleasures of sclf-esteem, and 
conscious aaa? slgreas power, afford- 
ing security for the future: it ought 
to comprise exemption from the pains 
of self-reproach, self-contempt, and 
conscious helplessness. These are 
among the greatest pleasures and 
pains of the mature man, though they 
are aggregates formed by association. 
Now the alternative tendered by So- 
krates neither includes these pleasures 
nor eliminates these pains. It in- 
cludes only the pleasures of sense ; and 
it is tendered to one who has rooted 
in his mind desires for other plea- 
sures, and aversions for other pains, 
besides those of sense. It does not 
therefore come up to the require- 
ments fairly implied in the theory of 
Philébus. 
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accept a life of full and all-comprehensive intelligence, purely 


and simply, without any taste either of pleasure or 
pain. To which Protarchus answers, that neither he 
nor any one else would accept such a life. Both of 
them agree that the Summum Bonum ought to be 
sought neither in pleasure singly, nor in intelligence 
singly, but in both combined. 

Sokrates then undertakes to show, that of these 
ments, intelligence is the most efficacious and the 
most contributory to the Summum Bonum—pleasure 
the least so. But as a preparation for this enquiry, 
he adverts to that which has just been agreed be- 
tween them respecting both Pleasure and Intelli- 
gence—That each of them is Unum, and each of 
them at the same time Multa et Diversa. Here 


(argues Sokrates) we find opened before us the em-. 


barrassing question respecting the One and the 
Many. Enquirers often ask—“ How can the One 
be Many? How can the Many be One? How can 
the same thing be both One and Many?” They 
find it difficult to understand how you, Protarchus, 
being One person, are called by different names— 
tall, heavy, white, just, &c.: or how you are affirmed 
to consist of many different parts and members. To 
this difficulty, however (says Sokrates), the reply is 


Second Ques- 
tion— Whe- 
ther he will 
accept a life 
of Intelli- 
gence purely 
without any 
pleasure or 
pain? An- 


swer—No, 


two ele- 


to show, 
That Intelli- 
gence is more 
cognate with 
it than Plea- 
sure. 


Difficulties 
about Unum 
et Multa. 
How can 

the One be 
mapa A How 
can the Many 
be One? The 
difficulties 
are greatest 
about 
Generic 
Unity—how 
it is distri- 
buted among 
species and 
individuals. 


easy. You, and other particular men, belong to the gene- 


k Plato, Philébus, ch. 11. pp. 21-22. | could reasonably be demanded, and that 


It is to be remarked, however, that 
there was more than one Grecian phi- 
losopher who described the Summum 
Bonum as consisting in absence of 
pain (éAumla); even without the large 
measure of intelligence which Sokrates 
here promises, and without any posi- 
tive pleasure. These men would of 
course have accepted the second alter- 
native put by Sokrates, which Protar- 
chus here refuses. They took their 
standard of comparison from the ac- 
tualities of human life around them, 
which exhibited pain and suffering 


leasure might be dispensed with. In 
ying down any theory about the 
Summum Bonum, the preliminary 
uestion ought always to be settled— 
t are the conditions of human life 
which are to be assumed as peremptory 
and ae ae ? What salon et 
are we at liberty to suppose to be su 
pressed, modified, or reversed ? ‘Ao. 
cording as these fundamental postu- 
lates are given in a larger or narrower 
sense, the ideal Summum Bonum will 
be shaped diff-rently. This prelimi- 
nary reyuisite to the investigation was 


universal, frequent, and unavoidable. | little considered by the ancient philo- 
They conceived that if painlessness | sophers, 


could be obtained, it was as much as 
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rated and the perishable. You partake of many different 
Ideas or Essences, and your partaking of one among them 
does not exclude you from partaking also of another distinct 
and even opposite. You partake of the Idea or Essence of 
Unity—also of Multitude—of tallness, heaviness, whiteness, 
humanity, greatness, littleness, &c. You are both great and 
little, heavy and light, &c. In regard to generated and 
perishable things, we may understand this. But in regard to 
the ungenerated, imperishable, absolute Essences, the diffi- 
culty is more serious. The Self-existent or Universal Man, 
Bull, Animal—the Self-existent Beautiful, Good—in regard 
to these Unities or Monads there is room for great contro- 
versy. First, Do such unities or monads really and truly 
exist ? Next, assuming that they do exist, how do they come 
into communion with generated and perishable particulars, 
infinite in number? Is each of them dispersed and parcelled 
out among countless individuals? or is it found, whole and 
entire, in each individual, maintaining itself as one and the 
game, and yet being parted from itself? Is the Universal 
Man distributed among all individual men, or is he one and 
entire in each of them? How is the Universal Beautiful 
(The Self-Beautiful—Beauty) in all and each beautiful thing ? 
How does this one monad, unchangeable and imperishable, 
become embodied in a multitude of transitory individuals, 
each successively generated and perishing ? How does this 
One become Many, or how do these Many become One?! 
These (says Sokrates) are the really grave difficulties re- 
Activedie. Specting the identity of the One and the Many: 
Pile question Gifficulties which have occasioned numerous con- 
atthe time. troversies, and are likely to occasion many more. 
Youthful speculators, especially, are fond of trying their first 
efforts of dialectical ingenuity in arguing upon this paradox 
—How the One can be Many, and the Many One.™ 
1 Plato, Philébus, p. 15 B. : the philosopher so-called ; as objections 
= Plato, Philébus, pp. 15-16. ' requiring to be removed by Sukrates, 
In reading the difficulties thus started before the Platonic theory of self- 
by Sokrates, we perceive them tobethe existent Ideas, universal, eternal and 
same as those which we have seen set unchangeable, can be admitted. We 


forth in the dialogue called Parmenidés, | might expect that Plato having so em- 
where they are put into the mouth of | phatically and repeatedly announced 
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It is a primeval inspiration (he says) granted by the Gods 
to man along with the fire of Prometheus, and 
handed down to us as a tradition from that heroic 
race who were in nearer kindred with the Gods— 
That all things said to exist are composed of Unity 
and Multitude, and include in them a natural coa- 
lescence of Finiteness and Infinity" This is the 
fundamental order of Nature, which we must assume and 
proceed upon in our investigations. We shall find every- 
where the Form of Unity conjoined with the Form of 
Infinity. But we must not be satisfied simply to find these 
two forms. We must look farther for those intermediate 
Forms which lie between the two. Having found the Form 
of One, we must next search for the Form of Two, Three, 
Four, or some definite number: and we must not permit 
ourselves to acquiesce in the Form of Infinite, until no farther 
definite number can be detected. In other words, we must 
not be satisfied with knowing only one comprehensive Genus, 
and individuals comprised under it. We must distribute the 
Genus into two, three, or more Species: and each of those 
Species again into two or more sub-Species, each character- 
ised by some specific mark: until no more characteristic 
marks can be discovered upon which to found the establish- 
ment of a distinct species. When we reach this limit, and 
when we have determined the number of subordinate species 
which the case presents, nothing remains except the inde- 
finite mass and variety of individuals.° The whole scheme 


Order of 
Nature— 
Coalescence 
of the Finite 
with the In- 
finite. The 


finite Many. 


his own sense of the difficulty, would 
proceed to suggest some mode of reply- 
ing to it. But this he never does. In 


mwayros éxdorote Oepévous Cnretv 
etphoery yap évovcay ay oby 
perarddBwuev, wera puidy So, ef wos 


the Parmenidés, he does not even pro- 
mise any explanation; in the Philébus, 
he seems to promise one, but all the 
explanation which he gives ignores or 
jumps over the difficulty, enjoining us 
to proceed as if no such difficulty 
existed. 

© Plato, Philébus, c.6,p. 16C. ds 
€& évds wey wal ex wodAav byTwr Tey 
del Aeyoudvwy elva:, wépas 3 Kal 
ameiplay év abrois Edupuroy éxdvrwr. 

° Plato, Philébus, c.6, p.16D. deity 
oby nas, Trott wy oS rw SitaneKxog- 
mnpévoyv, del pray ldéav wepl 


eiol, oxomeiy, ef 5€ wh, tpeis # Tiva 
hAAov apOudy, cal rd ev éxelvwy Exarroy 
wadw @oavTws, péxpt wep &y 7d Kar’ 
apxas ty uh Sri év Kal woAAG Kal oreipd 
dort pdvoy 3p tis BAN Bxoca Thy 
Se rot adwelpou iSdav «mpds rd 
wAHOos wn Kporpépey, wply ky Tis Tov 
dpOudyv abrov rdvra Karlin toy peratd 
Tov amelpov re kal rou évbss rére B 
hin +d 6 éxacrov Tav wavrToy eis TO 
Rmretpov peOevra xalpew dav. 

Plato here recognises a Form of the 
Infinite, dwelpov i8éay; again, c. 8, p. 
18 A, dxelpov péoww. 
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will thus comprise— The One, the Summum Genus, or 
Highest Form: The Many, a definite number of Species or 
sub-Species or subordinate Forms: The Infinite, a countless 
heap of Individuals. , 

The mistake commonly made (continues Sokrates) by clever 


—To look beyond the One and the Infinite Many: one com- 
One, and the prehensive class, and ‘countless individuals included 
Infinite : A ° 

Many, with- In it. They take up carelessly any class which 


out looking 


for the inter- strikes them,’ and are satisfied to have got an in- 
divisions, = definite number of individuals under one name. But 
they never seek for intermediate subdivisions between the 
two, so as to be able to discriminate one portion of the class 
from other by some definite mark, and thus to constitute a sub- 
class. They do not feel the want of such intermediate sub- 
divisions, nor the necessity of distinguishing one portion of 
this immense group of individuals from another. Yet it is 
exactly upon these discriminating marks that the difference 
turns, between genuine dialectical argument and controversy 
without result.1 

This general doctrine is illustrated by two particular cases— 
Mtastration, Speech and Music. The voice (or Vocal Utterance) 
and Music. is One—the voice is also Infinite: to know only thus 
much is to know very little. Even when you know, in addi- 
tion to this, the general distinction of sounds into acute and 
grave, you are still far short of the knowledge of music. You 
must learn farthermore to distinguish all the intermediate 
gradations, and specific varieties of sound, into which the in- 
finity of separate sounds admits of being distributed: what 
and how many these gradations are? what are the numerical 
ratios upon which they depend—the rhythmical and harmonic 
systems? When you have learnt to know the One Genus, 


P Plato, Philébus, c. 6, p.17 A. of | in the text. He proposes to expunge 
82 viv tev dvOpenwv copol tv wey, | them. The meaning of the passage 
Saas by thxwat, Kal woAAd Oar- | certainly secms clearer without them. 
tov xa) Bpadvrepoy wove: Tov Séovros, | 1% Plato, Philébus, c. 6, p. 17 A. 
meta 2 1rd ty Rwreipa edOds, ols diaxexopirra: Té re SiadrexTiKds 
7 8 péoa abtods expevye:, Kc. add Kai 7d épioriKkas Hpas woreioOas 

Stallbaum conjectures that the words | xpbs &AAfAous robs Adyous. 
xa) woAAG after rbxwox ought not to be ' 
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the infinite diversity of individual sounds, and the number of 
subordinate specific varieties by which these two extremes 
are connected with each other—then you know the science 
of music. So too, in speech: when you can distinguish the 
infinite diversity of articulate utterance into vowels, semi- 
vowels, and consonants, each in definite number and with 
known properties—you are master of grammatical science. 
You must neither descend at once from the One to the Infi- 
nite Multitude, nor ascend at once from the Infinite Multitude 
to the One: you must pass through the intermediate stages 
of subordinate Forms, in determinate number. All three 
together make up scientific knowledge. You cannot know 
one portion separately, without knowing the remainder: all 
of them being connected into one by the common bond of 
the highest Genus." 

Such is the explanation which Plato gives as to the identity 
of One and Many. Considered as a reply to his Pite'sex. 
own previous doubts and difficulties, it is altogether es not 
insufficient. It leaves all those doubts unsolved. difculties 
The first point of enquiry which he had started, was, Ralls: 
Whether any Universal or Generic Monads really existing. 
existed: the second point was, assuming that they did exist, 
how each of them, being essentially eternal and unchange- 
able, could so multiply itself or divide itself as to be at the 
same time in an infinite variety of particulars.* Both points 
are left untouched by the explanation. No proof is furnished 
that Universal Monads exist—still less that they multiply or 
divide their one and unchangeable essence among infinite 
particulars—least of all is it shown, how such multiplication 
or division can take place, consistently with the fundamental 
and eternal sameness of the Universal Monad. The expla- 
nation assumes these difficulties to be eliminated, but does 
not suggest the means of eliminating them. The Philébus, 
like the Parmenidés, recognises the difficulties as existing, but 
leaves them unsolved, though the dogmas to which they 


F Plato, Philébus, c. 8, p.18 C-D. | pevos &s tyra va nal rdvra Taira ey 

xabopav dé ws obdels Huady 008 bv ty | was woovvTa, pidy ex’ adrois ypau- 
abvrd xa® abrd bvev wavtwv abray | patixhy réxvny erepbeytato mpocermov. 
abot, rouroy rov Berpdy ad Aoyiod- * Plato, Philébus, c. 5, p. 15 B-C. 
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attach are the cardinal and peculiar tenets of Platonic specu- 
lation. Plato shows that he is aware of the embarrassments: 
yet he is content to theorize as if they did not exist. In a 
remarkuble passage of this very dialogue, he intimates pretty 
clearly that he considered the difficulty of these questions to 
be insuperable, and never likely to be set at rest. This iden- 
tification of the One with the Many, in verbal propositions 
(he says) has begun with the beginning of dialectic debate, 
and will continue to the end of it, as a stimulating puzzle 
which especially captivates the imagination of youth.‘ 

But though the difficulties started by Plato remain unex- 
It ts never- plained, still his manner of stating them is in itself 
struciive,in valuable and instructive. It proclaims — 1. The 
logical divi necessity of a systematic classification, or subor- 
classification. dinate scale of species and sub-species, between 
the highest Genus and the group of individuals beneath. 
2. That each of these subordinate grades in the scale must 
be founded upon some characteristic mark. 3. That the 
number of subdivisions is definite and assignable, there being 
a limit beyond which it cannot be carried. 4. That full 
knowledge is not attainable until we know all three—The 
highest Genus—The intermediate species and sub-species; 
both what they are, how many there are, and how each is 
characterised—The infinite group of individuals. These 
three elements must all be known in conjunction: we are not 
to pass either from the first to the third, or from the third 
to the first, except through the second. 


t Plato, Philébus, c. 6, p. 15 D. 
pauney wou tadrdy ty Kal woAAa bxd 
Adyov yiyvéueva wepitpéxe awdytp 


is not the right one. Plato is here 
talking (in my pa rn about the 
puzzle and paradox itself: Stallbaum 


nal’ €xacroy Trav Aeyouévwy &el Kal 
adda: Kal viv. Kal tovro otre ph 
aavonral wore oltre fiptaro viv, aAN’ 
Yori 7d ToodToy, as enol dalveras, Ta 
Adyor abtay abdvaroy Kal dyhpwr wdBos 
éy nut. 

The sequel (too long to transcribe) 
of this passage (setting forth the man- 
ner in which tlis apparent paradox 
worked upon the imagination of youth- 
ful students) is very interesting to read, 
and shows (in my opinion) that Stall- 
baum’s interpretation of it in his note 


represents Plato as talking about his 
pretended solution of it, which Las not 
as yct been at all alluded to. 

Plato seems to give his own ex- 
planation without full certainty or 
confidence: see c. 6, p. 16 B. And 
when we turn to c. 9, pp. 18-19, we 
shall see that he forgets the original 
difficulty which had been proposed 
(compare c. 5, p. 15 B), introducing 
in place of it another totally distinct 
difficulty, as if that had been in 
contemplation. 
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The general necessity of systematic classification — of 
generalisation and specification, or subordination OF iii ace 
species and sub-species, as a condition of knowing j,is)houstt 


ad been 
any extensive group of individuals—requires no ad- ey siin. 
vocate at the present day. But it was otherwise in {ijcn tr 


the time of Plato. There existed then no body of “* 

knowledge, distributed and classified, to which he could 
appeal as an example. The illustrations to which he himself 
refers here, of language and music as systematic arrange- 
ments of vocal sounds, were both of them the product of 
empirical analogy and unconscious growth, involving little 
of predetermined principle or theory. All the classification 
then employed was merely that which is included in the 
structure of language: in the framing of general names, each 
desionating a multitude of individuals. All that men knew 
of classification was, that which is involved in calling many 
individuals .by the same common name. This is the defect 
pointed out by Plato, when he remarks that the clever men 
of his time took no heed except of the One and the Infinite 
(Genus and Individuals): neglecting all the intermediate dis- 
tinctions. Upon the knowledge of these medza (he says) rests 
the difference between true dialectic debate, and mere po- 
lemic.* That is—when you have only an infinite multitude 
of individuals, called by the same generic name, it is not even 
certain that they have a single property in common: and 
even if they have, it is not safe to reason from one to another 
as to the possession of any other property beyond the one 
generic property—so that the debate ends in mere perplexity. 
All pleasures agree in being pleasures (Sokrates had before 
observed to Protarchus), and all cognitions agree in being 
cognitions. But you cannot from hence infer that there is 
any other property belonging in common to all. That is a 
point which you cannot determine without farther observation 


« Plato, Philébus, c. 6, p.17 A. of | re S:arexrixads wdaw wal 7d épiorinds 
3t viv trav avOpmxwv copol ty pev,| yuas woreicOa mpbs AAAHAoUS rods 
Saws by téxwot, Kal TOAAG, Oarrop nal | Adyous. 

Bpadvrepoy wowvor tov Sé€oyros, pera 2 Plato, Philébus, o. 3, p. 13 B, ¢. 4, 
3 Te e bweipa cbObs—rd 38 wéoa| p. 14 A. 
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of individuals, and discrimination of the great multitude into 
appropriate subdivisions. You will thus bring the whole 
under that triple point of view which Plato requires :—the 
highest Genus,—the definite number of species and sub- 
species,—the undefined number of individuals. 

Here we have set before us one important branch of logical 
Classification Method—the necessity of classification, not simply 
xousana-—«@TiSing as an incidental and unconscious effect of the 
conscious’ transitive employment of a common name, but under- 
taken consciously and intentionally as a deliberate process, 
and framed upon principles predetermined as essential to the 
accomplishment of a scientific end. This was a conception 
new in the Sokratic age. Plato seized upon it with ardour. 
He has not only emphatically insisted upon it in the Philébus 
and elsewhere, but he -has also given (in the Sophistés and 
Politikus) elaborate examples of systematic ere subdivi- 
sion applied to given subjects. 

We may here remark that Plato’s views as to the necessity 
Plato's doce «OL «Systematic classification, or of connecting the 
ine at, Summum Genus with individuals by intermediate 


classification 
is not neces- 


satilycon. Stages of gradually decreasing generality—are not 
Me'thery, necessarily connected with his peculiar theory of 
of ideas Ideas as Self-existent objects, eternal and unchange- 
able. The two are indeed blended together in his own mind 
and language: but the one is quite separable from the other ; 
and his remarks on classification are more perspicuous with- 
out his theory of Ideas than with it. Classification does not 
depend upon his hypothesis— That Ideas are not simply 
Concepts of the Reason, but absolute existences apart from 
the Reason (Entia Rationis apart from the Ratio)—and that 
these Ideas correspond to the words Unum, Multa definité, 
Multa indefinité, which are put together to compose the to- 
tality of what we see and feel in the Kosmos. 

Applying this general doctrine (about the necessity of esta- 
blishing subordinate classes as intermediate between the Genus 
and Individuals) to the particular subject debated between 
Sokrates and Protarchus—the next step in the procedure 
would naturally be, to distinguish the subordinate classes 
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comprised first under the Genus Pleasure—next, under the 
Genus Intelligence (or Cognition). And so indeed the dia- 
logue seems to promise” in tolerably explicit terms. 

But such promise is not realised. The dialogue takes a 
different turn, and recurs to the general distinction Quearupte 
already brought to view between the Finient (De- {ivibution | 


terminans) and the Infinite (Indeterminatum). We hite “x "the 


have it laid down that all existences in the universe 7 7C"t 
are divided into four Genera: 1. The Infinite or forme,” 
Indeterminate. 2. The Finient or the Determinans. fauseor 
3. The product of these two, mixed or compounded “8” 
together Determinatum. 4. The Cause or Agency whereby 
they become mixed together.—Of these four, the first is a 
Genus, or is both One and Many, having numerous varieties, 
all agreeing in the possession of a perpetual More and Less 
(without any limit or positive quantity): that which is per- 
petually increasing or diminishing, more or less hot, cold, 
moist, great, &c., than any given positive standard. The 
second, or the Determinans, is also a Genus, or One and 
Many: including equal, double, triple and all fixed ratios.* 

The third Genus is laid down by Plato as generated by a 
mixture or combination of these two first—the Infinite and 
the Determinans. The varieties of this third or compound 
Genus comprise all that is good and desirable in nature— 
health, strength, beauty, virtue, fine weather, good tempera- 
ture:* all agreeing, each in its respective sphere, in present- 
ing a right measure or proportion as opposed to excess or 
deficiency. 

Fourthly, Plato assumes a distinct element or causal agency 
which operates such mixture of the Determinans with the 
Infinite, or banishment and supercession of the latter by the 
former. 

We now approach the application of these generalities to 
the question in hand—the comparative estimate of Pleasure and 


° . ° Pain belong 
pleasure and intelligence in reference to Good. It to the first of 


these four 


has been granted that neither of them separately is Gh" |, 


Y Plato, Philébus, p. 19 B, p. 20 A. * Plato, Philébus, pp. 24-25. 
® Plato, Philébus, p. 26. 
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Intelligence SU ficient, and that both must be combined to com- 
the fourth. pose the result Good: but the question remains, 
which of the two elements is the most important in the com- 
pound? To which of the four above-mentioned Genera (says 
Sokrates) does Pleasure belong? It belongs to the Infinite 
or Indeterminate: so also does Pain. To which of the four 
does Intelligence or Cognition belong? It belongs to the 
fourth, or to the nature of Cause, the productive agency 
whereby definite combinations are brought about.” 

Hence we see (Sokrates argues) that pleasure is a less im- 
Inthecom. portant element than Intelligence, in the compound 
ination, called Good. For pleasure belongs to the Infinite: 
ites” but pain belongs to the Infinite also: the Infinite 


wit inci therefore, being common to both, cannot be the cir- 


More im- cumstance which imparts to pleasures their affinity 
Bie (we coe with Good : they must derive that affinity from some 
minen's one of the other elements.° It is Intelligence which 
imparts to pleasures their affinity with Good: for Intelligence 
belongs to the more . efficacious Genus called Cause. In the 
combination of Intelligence with Pleasure, indispensable to 
constitute Good, Intelligence is the primary element, Pleasure 
only the secondary element. Intelligence or Reason is the 
ruling cause which pervades and directs both the smaller 
body called Man, and the greater body called the Kosmos. 
The body of man consists of a combination of the four ele- 
ments, Earth, Water, Air, and Fire: deriving its supply of all 
these elements from the immense stock of them which consti- 
tutes the Kosmos. So too the mind of man, with its limited 
reason and intelligence, is derived from the vast stock of mind, 
reason, and intelligence, diffused throughout the Kosmos, and 
governing its great elemental body. The Kosmos is animated 
and intelligent, having body and mind like man, but in far 
higher measure and perfection. It is from this source alone 
that man can derive his supply of mind and intellivence.* 


> Plato, Philébus, pp. 27-28, p.31 A. | Plato uses the word &zeipoy in a sense 
¢ Plato, Philébus, pp. 27-28. | aim different from that in which he had 
The argument of Plato is here very | used it before: which: I think doubtful. 

obscure and difficult to follow. Stall- ¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 2 C, p. 830A. 

baum in his note even intimates that! Td wap’ yuiv capa ap od uxhy phoo- 
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Sokrates thus arrives at the conclusion, that in the com- 
bination constituting Good, Reason or Intelligence Intenigence 


is the regulating principle; and that Pleasure is the lating prit 
Infinite or Indeterminate which requires regulation gure is the 
from without, having no fixed measure or regulating note, pein 
power in itself.¢ He now proceeds to investigate regulated. 


pleasure and intelligence as phenomena: to enquire in what 
each of them reside, and through what affection they are 
generated.‘ 

We cannot investigate pleasure (Sokrates continues) apart 
from pain: both must be studied together. Both preasure and 
pleasure and pain reside in the third out of the four Suna ™ 
above-mentioned Genera :* that is, in the compound prt trices 
Genus formed out of that union (of the Infinite with {irbance of ” 
the Determinans or Finient) which includes all ani- rental ter 
mated bodies. Health and Harmony reside in these in 
animated bodies: and pleasure as well as pain pro- gett 
ceed from modifications of such fundamental har- “"°"* 
mony. When tle fundamental harmony is disturbed or dis- 
solved, pain is the consequence: when the disturbance is 
rectified and the harmony restored, pleasure ensues.” Thus 
hunger, thirst, extreme heat and cold, are painful, because 
they break up the fundamental harmony of animal nature: 
while eating, drinking, cooling under extreme heat, or warm- 
ing under extreme cold, are pleasurable, because they restore 
the disturbed harmony. 

This is the primary conception, or original class, of pleasures 
and pains, embracing body and mind in one and the Pleasure pre- 
same fact. Pleasure cannot be had without ante- Pas. 
cedent pain: it is in fact a mere reaction against pain, or a 
restoration from pain. 


Aurn nal ndovhy ylyver Oar kara piow 
—rowwdy rolyuy traxovwpev 6 8) Tay 
tetrdpwy tpirov dAéyouey. Compare 
p. 32 B. 7d én tov awelpou nal réparos 


pey txew; W1d0ev AaBodr, a ph +d 
ye Tou wavTds céya Eupuxoy by éervy- 
xave, tabtd ye Exov trovTp Kal er 
aavrn KadAlova; 


¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 31 A. 
f Plato, Philébus, p. 31 B. 


Ser 3h Td pera TovTO, ey @ Té dori | 


ixdrepoy adrow nal 3a ri wddos yly- 
verOov, Srotav ylyvnoboy, ideiv nuas. 

s Plato, Philébus, p. 31 C. év rq@ 
Kotv@ pot yévet ua palvecdov 


Kara ouow Eupuxov yeyoves el8os. 
Plato had before said that 7350) 
belonged to the Infinite (compare p. 
41 D;, or to the first of the four above- 
mentioned genera, not to the third. 
b Plato, Philébus, p. 31 D. 
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But there is another class of pleasures, secondary and de- 
Derivative ,Zivative from these, and belonging to the mind 
Peareca @lone without the body. The expectation of future 


memory and 


bebngingto Pleasures is itself pleasurable,! the expectation of 


mind alone. 


Here you future pains is itself painful. In this secondary 
plessure’ Class we find pleasure without pain, and pain with- 
without Pai. out pleasure : so that we shall be better able to study 
pleasure by itself, and to decide whether the whole class, in 
ull its varieties, be good, welcome, and desirable,—or whether 
pleasure and pain be not, like heat and cold, desirable or un- 
desirable according to circumstances—. e. not good in their 
own nature, but sometimes good and sometimes not.* 

In the definition above given of the conditions of pleasure, 
Allfeofin- aS @ re-action from antecedent pain, it is implied 
alone, with- that if there be no pain, there can be no pleasure : 


out pain and 


without and that a state of life is therefore conceivable 


pleasure, is 


conceivable. Which shall be without both—without pain and with- 


Some may 


prefer it: at out pleasure. ‘he man who embraces wisdom may 
secont-bsst.” prefer this third mode of life. It would be the 
most divine and the most akin to the nature of the Gods, 
who cannot be supposed without indecency to feel either joy 
or sorrow.' At any rate, if not the best life of all, it will be 
the second-best. 

Those pleasures, which reside in the mind alone without 
louge tine the body, arise through memory and by means of 
uupoee =: Yeminiscence. When the body receives a shock 


vantad” which does not go through to the mind, we call the 


otealiciaatton fact insensibility. In sensation, the body and mind 
fadforit. are both affected:™ such sensation is treasured up 


bodyare ere in the memory, and the mental part of it is recalled 
the orpue” (Without the bodily part) by reminiscence." Memory 
pleasure 


tie vein’ and reminiscence are the foundations of desire or 
1 Plato, Philébus, p. 32C. 7dorqs, mm Plato, Philébus, p. 33 BE. dvac- 


kal Aumns Erepuv eldos, Td xwpls Tob | Onciav erovéuacov—to 8 ev év wdber 
THMATOS AUTHS THS Pux7s 81a mpocdoKlas | Thy Wuxi Kal 7d cGua Kowh yryvd- 


yyvéuevoy. Hevoy Kown Kal rivetcOa, tavTny 8 ab 
k Plato, Philébus, p. 82 D. | Thy «lynow dvonaley alcOnow oin awd 
' Plato, Philébus, p. 33 B. tpdmov Pbévyo’ by, 


Ovxouv eixds ye obte yalpew Oeods " Plato, Philébus, p. 34 A-B. owrn- 
obre Tb évdvtiov; Tidvu pév ody ovx pilav aicdhoews pvhny. 
€ikos: koxnuov youv avtay éxdtepoy ; = Mv and dvduynois aie pronounced 
yryvopevdy ear, ' to be different, 
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appetite. When the body suffers the pain of hunger or 
thirst, the mind recollects previous moments of satisfaction, 
and desires a repetition of that satisfaction by means of food 
or drink. Here the body and the mind are not moved in the 
same way, but in two opposite ways: the desire belongs to 
the mind alone, and is turned towards something directly 
opposed to the affection of the body. That which the body 
feels is emptiness: that which the mind feels is desire of 
replenishment, or of the condition opposed to emptiness, But 
it is only after experience of replenishment that the mind 
will feel such desire. On the first occasion of emptiness, it 
will not desire replenishment, because it will have nothing, 
neither sensation nor memory, throngh which to touch re- 
plenishment: it can only do so after replenishment has been 
previously enjoyed, and through the memory. Desire there- 
fore is a state of the mind apart from the body, resting upon 
memory.° Here then the man is in a double state: the pain 
of emptiness, which affects the mind through the body, and 
the memory of past replenishinent, or expectation of future 
replenishment, which resides in the mind. Such expectation, 
if certain and immediate, will be a state of pleasure : if doubt- 
ful and distant, it will be a state of pain. The state of empti- 
ness and consequent appetite must be, at the very best, a 
state of mixed pain and pleasure: and it may perhaps be a 
state of pain only, under two distinct forms.’ Life composed 
of a succession of these states can afford no true or pure 
pleasure. 

What do you mean (asks Protarchus) by true pleasures or 
pains? How can pleasures or pains be either true or false ? 


° Plato, Philcbus, p. 35 C. 

Thy Wuxiv &pa THs wAnparews eod- 
wregOar Aoitdy, TH wviun SHAov dre 
Tp yap ky er GAAG epdwaito ; 

P. 35 D. thy &p exdyovocay én 
Ta emiPvuovueva amodeltas pryijuny, 6 
Adyos Wuxiis tiumacay thy re dpunv 
kal émi@uuiay kal tiv apxyny rov (wou 
wayrTds amepnvev. 

P Plato, Philébus, p. 36 A-B. 

This analysis of desire is in the 
main just: antecedent to all gratifi- 
cation, it is simple uneasiness: gra- 
tification having bcen supplicd, the 


memory thereof remains, and gocs 
uloug with the uncasiness to form the 
complex mental state called desire. 

But there is another case of desire. 
While tasting a pleasure, we desire 
the continuance of it: and if the ex- 
pectation of its continuance be assured, 
this is an additional pleasure : two 
sources of pleasure instead of one. In 
this last cause, tlere is no such con- 
junction of opposite states, pain and 
pleasure, as Plato pointed out in the 
former case. 
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Opinions and expectations may be true or false ; but not plea- 


Can pleasures SUTES, NOY pains. 


eee That is an important question (replies Sokrates), 
uinsttat Which we must carefully examine. If opinions may 
they are so, 


be false or true, surely pleasures may be so likewise. 
When a man holds an opinion, there is always some Object of 
his opinion, whether he thinks truly or falsely : so also when a 
man takes delight, there must always be some Object in which 
he takes delight, truly or falsely. Pleasure and pain, as well 
as opinion, are susceptible of various attributes: vehement or 
moderate, right or wrong, bad or good. Delight sometimes 
comes to us along with a false opinion, sometimes along with 
a true one. 

Yes (replies Protarchus), but we then call the opznion true 
or false—not the pleasure? 

You will not deny (says Sokrates) that there isa difference 


eaboca between the pleasure accompanying a true opinion, 


given by So and that which accompanies a false opinion. Where- 
oie ine in does the difference consist? Our opinions, and 
teria. our comparisons of opinion, arise from sensation 
fut manie and memory :* which write words and impress images 
the Gods, 2nd UPON Our mind (as upon a book or canvass), some- 
tue “inion times truly, sometimes falsely,’ not only respecting 
sent to ulm, 


the past and present, but also respecting the future. 
To these opinions respecting the future are attached the 
pleasures and pains of expectation, which we have already 
recognised as belonging to the mind alone,—anticipations of 
bodily pleasures or pains to come—hopes and fears. As our 
opinions respecting the future are sometimes true, sometimes 


a Plato, Philébus, p. 37. yiyvouevov. Zidypapoy, ts pera roy 


* Plato, Philébus, p. 38 C. 

Ovxovy ex prhuns te Kal alcOhoews 
Séta Huy nal rd Siadokdlew eyxeipery 
yiryve®’ Exdorore ; 

* Plato, Philébus, pp. 38-39. 

Soxet wor TéTE Huwy h Wux7 BiBAl~ 
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ceot tuuxlrrovea eis tauTiv, Kakewa & 
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yuxais vTére Adyous. 

Amxodéxou 37) nal Erepoy Snusoupydy 
Ney ev Tais Wuxais dv re rére xpdvp 


ypapnparioriy Trav Aeyoudvey eixdvas 
év Th Wuxi TovTwy ypader. 

It seems odd that Plato here puts 
the painter after the scribe, and not 
before him. Tlie images or phantasms 
of sense must be painted on the mind 
before any words are written upon it (if 
we are to adopt both these metaphors). 

The comparison of the mind to a 
sheet of paper or a book begins with 
the poets (Atschyl. Prometh. 790), and 
passes into philosophy with Plato. 
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false, so also are our hopes and fears: but throughout our 
lives we are always full of hopes and fears.t Now the just 
and good man, being a favourite of the Gods, will have these 
visions or anticipations of the future presented to him truly 
and accurately: the bad man on the contrary will have them 
presented to him falsely. The pleasures of anticipation will 
be true to the former, and false to the latter :" his false plea- 
sures will be a ludicrous parddy on the true ones.* Good or 
bad opinions are identical with true or false opinions: so also 
are good or bad pleasures, identical with true or false plea- 
sures: there is no other ground for their being good or bad. 

I admit this identity (remarks Protarchus) in regard to 
opinions, but not in regard to pleasures, I think 
there are other grounds, and stronger grounds, for 
pronouncing pleasures to be bad—independently of 
their being false. We will reserve that question 
(says Sokrates) for the present—whether there are 
or are not pleasures bad on other grounds” Iam 
now endeavouring to show that there are some plea- 
sures which are false: and I proceed to another way of view- 
ing the subject. 

We agreed before that the state, called Appetite or Desire, 
was a mixed state comprehending body and mind: yp means of 
the state of body affecting the mind with a pain of tuts pice. 
emptiness,—the state of mind apart from body being pains—False 
either a pleasure of expected replenishment, or a havitun— 
pain arising from our regarding replenishment as the talse 
distant or unattainable. Appetite or Desire, there- er 
fore, is sometimes mixed pleasure and pain; both, of the 
genus Infinite, Indeterminate. We desire to compare these 
pleasures and pains, and to value their magnitude in relation 
to each other, but we have no means of performing the process. 


Protarchus 
disputes this 
— He thinks 
that there 
are sume 
leasures 
ad, but none 
false—So- 
krates dves 
hot admit 
this, but 
reserves the 
question. 


t Plato, Philébus, p. 39 E. 7yeis 3 
ad 3A wuytds row Biou dei yéuoney 
aarldwy. P. 40 KE. obxovy 6 aibrds 
ee efn wep) pdBwy Kai Ouuay, &. 

40 


% Plato, Philébus, p. 40 A-B. 

Prophets and prophecies, inspired by 
the Gods, were phenomena received as 
frequently occurring in the days of 


Plato. 

x Plato, Philébus, p. 40C. mesu- 
nvévas pevrol ras aAnbeis emi ta 
yeAodTepa, 

Y Plato, Philébus, pp. 40-41. Sokn. 
Ovs’ jduvds Y oluat, xarayoovmey as 
&AAov Tiva tpdwov clot wovnpal wAry 
T@ Wevdeis elya:r. Protarch. Tidyu pey 
aa tobvdytiov elpnxas, &c. 
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We not only cannot perform it well, but we are sure to per- 
form it wrongly. For future pleasure or pain counts for 
more or less in our comparison, according to its proximity or 
distance. Here then is a constant source of false computa- 
tion : pleasures and pains counted as greater or less than they 
really are: in other words, false pleasures and pains. We 
thus see that pleasures may be true or false, no less than 
opinions.” 

We have also other ways of proving the point that much of 


Much of _ What is called pleasure is false and unreal*—either 

what is called ° 

pleasure is no pleasure at all, or pleasure mingled and alloyed 
use. Gentle . ° ° ° ° 

and gradual’ With pain and relief from pain. According to our 

changes do : eac% ‘ ° 

not force previous definition of pain and pleasure—that pain 
emselves 3 

vpon our arises from derangement of the harmony of our 

Cc e 
as pleasure | nature, and pleasure from the correction of such 


sence of pain 
not the same 
as pleasure. 


derangement, or from the re-establishment of har- 
mony—there may be and are states which are neither 
painful nor pleasurable. Doubtless the body never remains 
the same: it is always undergoing change: but the gentle 
and gradual changes (such as growth, &c.) escape our con- 
sciousness, producing neither pain nor pleasure: none but the 
marked, sudden, changes force themselves upon our con- 
sciousness, thus producing pain and pleasure.” A life of 
gentle changes would be a life without pain as well as with- 
out pleasure. There are thus three states of life °—painful— 
pleasurable—neither painful nor pleasurable. But no pain 
(absence of pain), is not identical with pleasure: it is a third 
and distinct state.‘ 

Now there are some philosophers who confound this dis- 
tinction :° Philosophers respectable, but stern, who hate the 


* Plato, Philébus, pp. 41-42. 

@ Plato, Philébus, p. 42 C. 

Tovtwy rolvuy éijs ovdueba, duv THde 
dwayra@uey Hdovas nal Avwas Wevdeis Er: 
maAdAovy 4 ratras pawoudvas Te Ka) 
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This argument is continued, though 
in a manner desultory and difficult to 
follow, down to c. 31, p. 511A. mpds 
Td Tivds jdovas elvyat Soxovcas, ovcas 8 
otdauas xal peydAas érépas Tivas Gua 
Kal woAAds parracécicas, elvar 8 avras 


oupTepupnevas duov Atwais re xa) dva- 
mavceow oduvey Tov peylotwy wepl re 


-TOmaTos Kat Puyx7s dsroplas. 


b Plato, Philébus, pp. 42-43. 

¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 43 D.  rpir- 
tous Biovs, éva yey div, roy 8 ad 
Aurnpody, Tov B Eva underepa. 

¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 43 D. otd« &» 
ely Td ph AvweicOa tabrdy TH xalpew. 

¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 44 C. 
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very name of pleasure, deny its existence as a separate state 
per se, and maintain it to be nothing more than relief opinion of 


the pleasure- 


from pain: implying therefore, perpetually and imevi- hating philo- 


sophers— 


tably, the conjunction or antecedence of pain. They ‘that pies- 


sure is no 


consider the seduction of pleasure in prospect to be fealty, puta 
mere juggle 


& mere juggle—a promise never realised. Often —ho reulity 
the expected moment brings no pleasure at all: and ana therelier 
even when it does, there are constant accompani- a aa 
ments of pain, which always greatly impair, often counter- 
vail, sometimes far more than countervail, its effect. Pain 
is regarded by them as the evil—removal or mitigation of pain 
as the good—of human life. 

These philosophers (continues Sokrates) are like prophets 
who speak truth from the stimulus of internal tem- Sorat 
perament, without any rational comprehension of them tn part, 
it. Their theory is partially true, but not univer- wbolly. 
sally. It is true of a large portion of what are called plea- 
sures, but it is not true of all pleasures. Most pleasures 
(indeed all the more vehement and coveted pleasures), corre- 
spond to the description given in the theory. The moment 
when the supposed intense pleasure arrives, is a disappoint- 
ment of the antecedent hopes, either by not bringing the 
pleasure promised, or by bringing it along with a preponderant 
dose of pain. But there are some pleasures of which this 
cannot be said—which are really true and unmixed with 
pain. Which these are (continues Sokrates), 1 will presently 
explain: but I shall first state the case of the pleasure-hating 
philosophers, as far as I go along with it. 

When we are studying any property (they say), we ought 
to examine especially those cases in which it appears theory of 


the pleasure- 


most fully and prominently developed: thus, if we haters_ We 


e e s 2 l 
are enquiring into hardness, we must take for our what plea- 


first objects of investigation the hardest things, in fooxing 
: the intense 
preference to those which are less hard or scarcely pleasures — 


hard at all.€ So in enquiring into pleasure gene- connected 


elvai—Aunay ravras elvas wdoas a&wo-| udvrect mpooxpyobal tiot, payrevo- 
guyas as viv of wepl SirAnBow HBovds | pevors ov Téxvp, GAAd Tim duaxepelg 
érovoud ovo. dtcews ovx ayévvous, &c. p. 51 A. 

f Plato, Philébus, p. 44 C. owep| ¢& Plato, Philébus, p. 44 E. ds ¢ 
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es rally, we must investigate first the pleasures of 
andmind. extreme intensity and vehemence. Now the most 
intense pleasures are enjoyed not in a healthy state of body, 
but on the contrary under circumstances of distemper and 
disorder: because they are then preceded by the most violent 
wants and desires. The sick man under fever suffers greater 
thirst and cold than when he is in health, but in the satisfac- 
tion of those wants, his pleasure is proportionally more 
intense. Again when he suffers from the itch or an inflamed 
state of body, the pleasure of rubbing or scratching is more 
intense than if he had no such disorder." The most vehement 
bodily pleasures can only be enjoyed under condition of being 
preceded or attended by pains greater or less as the case may 
be. The condition is not one of pure pleasure, but mixed 
between pain and pleasure. Sometimes the pain prepon- 
derates, sometimes the pleasure: if the latter, then most men, 
forgetting the accompanying pain, look upon these transient 
moments as the summit of happiness! In like manner the 
violent and insane man, under the stimulus of furious passions 
and desires, experiences more intense gratifications than per- 
sons of sober disposition: his condition is a mixed one, of 
great pains and great pleasures. The like is true of all the 
vehement passions—love, hatred, revenge, anger, jealousy, 
envy, fear, sorrow, &c.: all of them embody pleasures mixed 
with pain, and the magnitude of the pleasure is proportioned 
to that of the accompanying pain." 

BovatOemev drovoty eiSous Thy vow 
iSeiv, ofoy els thy Tov oKAnpod, WéTEpoY 
€is Ta oKAnpéTaTa amoBA€movTEs OUTWS 
&y padAov auvvoncaimery ® eis TA TOA- 
Aoora oxAnpétnt:; Answer. mpds Ta. 
wpora meyeber. 


h Plato, Philébus, pp. 45-46. 
1 Plato, Philébus, p. 47 A. 


rewérepdy eort, p. 48 B). But his 

explanation is not clear, and the sense 
. which he gives to the word $6dvos is a 
forecd one. He states truly that the 
natural object at least one among the 
objects) which a man lau-hs at, is the 
intellectual and moral i:firmities of 
persons with whom he is in friendly 


k Plato, Philébus, pp.49-50 D. Plato 
here introduces, at some length, an 
analysis of the mixed sentiment of 
pleasure and pain with which we re- 
gard scenic representations, tragedy 


and comedy— especially the latter. | 


The explanation which he gives of the 
sentiment of the ludicrous is curious, 
and is intended to elucidate an obscure 
psychological phenomenon (80 gko- 


intercourse, when such persons are not 
placed in a situation of power, 80 as 
to make their defects or displeasure 
pregnant with dangerous consequences. 
The laugher is amused with exagge- 
rated self-estimation or foolish vanity 
displayed by friends, S0tocogpla, dSoto- 
xaAdla, &c. (49 E.) But how the laugher 
can be said to experience a mixture of 
pain andpleasure here, or how he can be 
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Recollect (observes Sokrates) that the question here is not 
whether more pleasure is enjoyed, on the whole, in a 
state of health than in a state of sickness—by violent 
rather than by sober men. The question is, about the 
intense modes of pleasure. Respecting these, I have 
endeavoured to show that they belong to a distem- enioyed ins 
pered, rather than toa healthy, state both of body and healt. 
mind :—and that they cannot be enjoyed pure, without a coun- 
tervailing or preponderant accompaniment of pain.' This is 
equally true, whether they be pleasures of body alone, of mind 
alone, or of body and mind together. They are false and de- 
lusive pleasures ; in fact, they are pleasures only in seeming, 
but not in truth and reality. To-morrow I will give you fuller 
proofs on the subject.” 

Thus far (continues Sokrates) I have set forth the case on 
behalf of the pleasure-haters. Though I deny their 
full doctrine,—that there is no pleasure except ces- 
sation from pain—I nevertheless agree with them, 
and cite them as witnesses on my behalf, to the 
extent of affirmimg that a large proportion of our so- 
called pleasures, and those precisely the most intense, 
are false and unreal; being poisoned and drenched 
in accompaniments of pain." But there are some pleasures 
true, genuine, and untainted. Such are those produced by 
beautiful colours and figures—by many odours—by various 
sounds: none of which are preceded by any painful want 
requiring to be satisfied. The sensation when it comes is 
therefore one of pure and unmixed pleasure. The figures 
here meant are the perfect triangle, cube, circle, &c.: the 
colours and sounds are such as are clear and simple. All 
these are beautiful and pleasurable absolutely and in them- 


The intense 
pleasures be- 
lngtoa 
state of sick- 
ness; but 
there is more 
pleasure, on 
the whole, 


Sokrates ac- 
know ledges 
some plea- 
sures to be 
true. Plea- 
sures of beau- 
tiful colours, 
odours, 
sounds, 
smells, &c. 
Pleasures of 
acquiring 
knowledge, 


said to feel ¢@évos, I do not clearly sce. 
At Icast p6évos is here used in the 
very unusual sense (to use Stallbaum’s 
words, note p. 48 B) of “ injusta leetitia 
de mulis eorum, quibus bene cupere 
debemus :” a sense altogether contrary 
to that which the word bears in Xen. 
Memor. iii. 9,8; which Stallbaum him- 
self cites, as if the definition of p@dves 
were the same in both. 

1 Plato, Philébus, p. 45 C-E. gn pe 


Hyfi Stavoovpevov epwray oe, el wre loo 
xalpovaty of opddpa vooovvres Ta 
byiaivdvrwy, GAN’ olov pévyeOds pe 
(nrety n8ovijs, Kal rd opdipa rept 
Tov TotovTov wov wore yiyverar éxd- 
otore, &c. 

™ Plato, Philébus, p. 50 E. rovray 
yap andyrey abpioy crAjow co Ad-yov 
Sovvar, &c. 


2 Plato, Philébus, p. 51 A. 
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selves—not simply in relation to (or relatively to) some 
special antecedent condition. Smeils too, though less divine 
than the others, are in common with them unalloyed by 
accompanying pain.° ‘To these must be added the pleasure 
of acquiring knowledge, which supposes neither any painful 
want before it, nor any subsequent pain even if the know- 
ledge acquired be lost. This too is one of the unmixed or 
pure pleasures ; though it is not attainable by most men, but 
only by a select few.” 

Having thus distinguished the pure and moderate class of 
Pureand pleasures, from the mixed and vehement—we may 


neasarer aa. remark that the former class admit of measure and 


mer proportion, while the latter belong to the immea- 
proportion. surable and the infinite. Moreover, look where we 
will, we shall find truth on the side of the select, small, un- 
mixed, specimens—rather than among the large and mixed 
masses. A small patch of white colour, free from all trace 
of any other colour, is truer, purer, and more beautiful, than 
a large mass of clouded and troubled white. In like manner, 
gentle pleasure, free from all pain, is more pleasurable, 
trucr, and more beautiful, than intense pleasure coupled with 
pain.? 

There are yet other arguments remaining (continues So- 
Pleasure is krates) which show that pleasure cannot be the 


generation, . ° 
notsubstance SuMMumM Bonum. If it be so, it must be an End, 


Or essence ; 


itcannot nota Means: it must be something for the sake of 
therefore be 


an End be- which other things exist or are done—not something 


cause all 


generation is which itself exists or is done for the sake of some- 


only a means 


towards sub- thing else. But pleasure is not an End: it is essen- 
stance — Plea- 


sure there. tially a means, as we may infer from the reasonings 


fore cannot 


be the Good. of its own advocates. They themselves tell us that 
it 1s generation, not substance :—essentially a process of tran- 
sition or change, never attaining essence or permanence. 


° Plato, Philébus, p. 51. 7d 3 wep) | ob8auas Trav woAAGy avOpdrwv &AAL 
Tas dopas hrrov pey TovTwy Oeioy yévos | rev opdbpa, bAlywr. 
qdovav: 7d Bt ph ouppeplxda evabrais | 4 Plato, Philébus, p. 53 B-C. 
dvaryxalous Avwas, &c. | ¥ Plato, Philébus, p. 53 CG. dpa 
P Plato, Philébus, p. 52 A. tadras , rept Borns obk axnxdayey ds Gel 
rolvuy ras tay padnudravy jdovas | yéverls eorw, obsia 8 obk Lari Td 
dulxrous re elvar Avwas fntéov, wal’ wapdway Hdovins: nouwol yap 3h vives 
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But generation or transition is always for the sake of the 
thing to be generated, or for Substance,—not substance for 
the sake of generation: the transitory serves as a road to the 
permanent, not vce versd. Pleasure is thus a Means, not an 
End. It cannot therefore partake of the essential nature and 
dignity of Good: it belongs to a subordinate and imperfect 
category." 

Indeed we cannot reasonably admit that there is no Good in 
bodies and in the universe generally, nor anywhere other rea 
except in the mind:—nor that, within the mind, Se ae 
pleasure alone is good, while courage, temperance, ™*'™*°°™* 
&c., are not good :—nor that a man is good only while he is 
enjoying pleasure, and bad while suffering pain, whatever may 
be his character and merits.' 

Having thus (continues Sokrates) gone through the analysis 
of pleasures, distinguishing such as are true and pure, Distinction 


and classtfi- 


from such as are false and troubled—we must apply cation of the 


varieties of 


the like distinctive analysis to the various modes of Knowledge 


knowledge and intelligence. Which varieties of gence. Some 
i t 
knowledge, science, or art, are the purest from tend | 


th 
heterogeneous elements, and bear most closely upon °% we 


truth? Some sciences and arts (we know) are in- ‘ey sdmit 


more or less 


tended for special professional practice: others are oid vompuce 
taught as subjects for improving the intellect of ““™ 
youth. As specimens of the former variety, we may notice 
music, medicine, husbandry, navigation, generalship, jomery, 
ship-building, &c. Now in all these, the guiding and directing 
elements are computation, mensuration, and statics—the 
sciences or arts of computing, measuring, weighing. Take 
away these three—and little would be left worth having, in 
any of the sciences or arts before named. There would be no 
exact assignable rules, no definite proportions: everything 
would be left to vague conjecture, depending upon each artisan’s 
knack and practice, which some erroneously call Art. In 
abd rovroy Toy Adyor éxixeipovor myview * Plato, Philébus, p. 54 E. 73ovh 
Hiv, ols Set xdpw tyxeiv. elxep yéveois eorw, els GAANVY R Thy 

torov 8h TiwWe 80, Td ev alrd Ka’ | tov &ya0od moipay abrhy TiOévres dpOGs 
aird, Td 52 del epiéuevoy BAAov—rd | O4couer. 


bev ceuvdrarov del wepunds, Td 5é t Plato, Philébus, p. 55 B. 
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proportion as each of these professional occupations has in it 
more or less of computation and mensuration, in the same 
proportion is it exact and true. There is little of computation 
or mensuration in music, medicine, husbandry, &c.: there is 
_ more of them in joinery and ship-building, which employ the 
line, plummet, and other instruments: accordingly these latter 
are more true and exact, less dependent upon knack and 
conjecture, than the three former." They approach nearer to 
the purity of science, and include less of the non-scientific, 
variable, conjectural, elements. 

But a farther distinction must here be taken (Sokrates goes 
on). Even in such practical arts as ship-building, 
which include most of computation and mensura- 
tion—these two latter do not appear pure, but diversi- 
fied and embodied in a multitude of variable parti- 
culars. Arithmetic and geometry, as applied by the 
shipbuilder and other practical men, are very dif- 
ferent from arithmetic and geometry as studied and taught 
by the philosopher.* Though called by the same name, they 
are very different; and the latter alone are pure and true. 
The philosopher assumes in his arithmetic the exact equality 
of all units, and in his geometry the exact ratios of lines and 
spaces: the practical man adds together units very unlike 
each other—two armies, two bulls, things little or great as the 
case may be: his measurement too, always falls short of 
accuracy.’ There are in short two arithmetics and two geome- 
tries*—very different from each other, though bearing a 
common name. 

We thus make out (continues Sokrates) that there is a dif- 
ference between one variety and another variety of science 


: As 
applied by 
artisan. 


« Plato, Philébus, pp. 55-56. 

x Plato, Philébus, p. 56. 

"ApiOunticiy xpoérov ap” ob BAAN 
péy Twa Thy TaY WOAAGY dar éoy, BAAnY 
8 ad thy TAY pirocopobyreay ; 

Aoytorinh Kal perpytixh 7 Kata TEK- 
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karapeAcT@pévay ; mdétepoy ws pila 
éxarépa Aexréov, f 5b0 TiOmper ; 


Compare Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. i. 


7, 1098, a. 30. 
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* Plato, Philéb. p. 57 D. 
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or knowledge, analogous to that which we have traced between 
the varieties of pleasure: One pleasure is true and Dialectic is | 


e truest 
pure ; another is not so, or is inseparably connected pe 


with pain and non-pleasurable elements—there tons, Ana 
being in each case a difference in degree. So too one Cognition and 
variety of science, cognition, or art, is more true each, there 
and pure than another: that is, it is less intermingled tons of 
with fluctuating particulars and indefinite acompani- purity. 
ments. A science, bearing one and the same name, is different 
according as it is handled by the practical man or by the 
philosopher. Only as handled by the philosopher, does science 
attain purity; dealing with eternal and invariable essences. 
Among all sciences, Dialectic is the truest and purest, because 
it takes comprehensive cognizance of the eternal and invari- 
able—Ens semper Idem—presiding over those subordinate 
sciences which bear upon the like matter in partial and 
separate departments.* 

Your opinion (remarks Protarchus) ‘does not agree with 
that of Gorgias. He affirms, that the power of per- pimrence 


suasion (Rhetoric) is the greatest and best of all Wo Goreias 


who claims 


arts: inasmuch as it enables us to carry all our PPR. 
points, not by force, but with the free will and consent tun" 
of others. I should be glad to avoid contradicting fiperos tn 
either him or you. pees ie 


e e ° e b it ‘o b t 
There is no real contradiction between us (replies he clams 


Sokrates). You may concede to Gorgias that his art for Distectc, 
or cognition is the greatest and best of all—the most ihe ver of 
in repute, as well as the most useful to mankind. I ™ 

do not claim any superiority of that kind, on behalf of my 
cognition.” I claim for it superiority in truth and purity. I 
remarked before, that a small patch of unmixed white colour, 
was superior in truth and purity toa large mass of white 
tarnished with other colours—a gentle and unmixed pleasure, 
in like manner, to one that is more intense but alloyed with 


* Plato, Philébus, pp. 57-58. nmass GAAd rls wore 1rd capes xa 
b Plato, Philebus, p. 58 B. TaxpiBes Kal Td &AnOérraroy émioxonei, 
Od tov7’ Eywye eChrouy wo, tls réxrn xby F ohiKpa Kal ouiKkpa dvivaca, Todt’ 
Als emorhun wacwv Siapépes 76 pe- | dorly 8 viv 3h Cyrodper. 
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pains, It is this superiority that I assert for Dialectic and 
the other sister cognitions. They are of little positive advan- 
tage to mankind: yet they, and only they, will satisfy both the 
demands of intelligence, and the impulse within us, in so far 
as we have an impulse to love and strain after truth.° 

As far as straining after truth is concerned, (says Protar- 
chus) Dialectic and the kindred sciences have an incontestable 
superiority. 

You must see (rejoins Sokrates) that Rhetoric, and most 


Most men Other arts or sciences, employ all their study, and 
Kis Seek all their standard, in opinions alone: while of 
only-ot, those who study Nature, the greater number confine 


phenomenal their investigations to this Kosmos, to its generation 


ions oftne and its phenomenal operations—its manifestations 
thea past, present, and future.4 Now all these manifes- 
cuetes te- tations are in perpetual flux, admitting of no true 


which sine OF Certain cognition. Pure truth, corresponding to 
pure truth 


fanbeob- those highest mental endowments, Reason and In- 
ane telligence—can be found only in essences, eternal 
and unchangeable, or in matters most-akin to them. 

We have now (continues Sokrates) examined pleasure sepa- 
Application, ately and intelligence separately. We have agreed 


either In- 


Neyer io- that neither of them, apart and by itself, comes up to 
conarately is the conception of Good: the attribute of which is, to 
amixtersor De all sufficient, and,to give plenary satisfaction, so 


Intelligence that any animal possessing it desires nothing be- 


mostimpor. Sides. We must therefore seek Good in a certain 
metheyio mixture or combination of the two—Pleasure and 


remixed? Intelligence: and we must determine, what sort of 
combination of these two contains the Good which we seek. 
Now, to mix all pleasures, with all cognitions, at once and 
indiscriminately, will hardly be safe. We will first mix the 


¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 58 C. wal 8en woet, ravbra (yret 81d Blov. 
GAA’ ef ris wépuxe THs Wuxijs judy ¢ Plato, Philébus, p. 59. 
Stvaus epay re Tod GAHPous nal wdv6? f Plato, Philébus, p. 60 C. rhy 
gvexa tobrov xpdrrew, tabrny elxw-| rayabov diapepew piow rHde THY BA- 
pey, &e. Awy—@ wapeln rovr del trav Chev 3d 
¢ Plato, Philébus, pp. 58-59. tédkous wavrws Kal xdyrn, pndevds 
eYre kal ard pioews iyyeital ris | érépov wort &r: awpocdsicba, +d Se 
Cnreiv, ofo8 Sri td wept rdv Kdcpoy | ixavdy reAchraroy txev. 
tévde, Sxn Te yéyove nal 8an xdoxet Tt 
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truest and purest pleasures (those which include pleasure 
in its purest form), with the truest or purest cognitions 
(those which deal altogether with eternal and unchangeable 
essence, not with fluctuating particulars). Will such a com- 
bination suffice to constitute Good, or an all-sufficient and 
all-satisfactory existence? Or do we want anything more 
besides? Suppose a man cognizant of the Form or Idea of 
Justice, and of all other essential Ideas: and able to render 
account of his cognition, in proper words: Will this be suffi- 
cient ?* Suppose him to be cognizant of the divine Ideas of 
Circle, Sphere, and other figures; and to employ them in 
architecture, not knowing anything of human circles and 
figures as they exist in practical life ?' 

That would be a ludicrous position indeed, (remarks Pro- 
tarchus) to have his mind full of the divine Ideas y, justin 
or cognitions only. Coens: 

What! (replies Sokrates) must he have cognition {fs fey’ 
not only of the true line and circle, but also of the Pi.*,,,, 
false, the variable, the uncertain ? apenas ee 

Certainly (says Protarchus), we all must have this """"*""™ 
farther cognition, if we are to find our way from hence to our 
own homes.* 

Must we then admit (says Sokrates) those cognitions also 
in music, which we declared to be full of conjecture and imi- 
tation, without any pure truth or certainty ? 

We must admit them (says Protarchus), if life is to be worth 
anything at all. No harm can come from admitting all the 
other cognitions, provided a man possesses the first and most 
perfect. 

Well then (continues Sokrates), we will admit them all. 
We have now to consider whether we can in like manner 
admit all pleasures without distinction. The true and pure 


6 Plato, Philébus, p. 61. obros fxayas emorhuns éfer eUKAOU ey 
h Plato, Philébus, p. 62. "Eorw 8% | xal opalpas abtijs ris Oelas roy Adyor 
Tis Nuiy ppovav &vOpwros abris wept | Exwy, Thy be avOpanlyny TaUTnY opai- 
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must first be let in: next, such as are necessary and indis- 
Bat we must Pensable: and all the rest also, if any one can show 
melugene = that there is advantage without mischief in our 
cre «enjoying every variety of pleasure." We must put 
ay The the question first to pleasures, next to cognitions— 
voteompat- Whether they can consent respectively to live in 
Cognition or COMpany with each other. Now pleasures will 
ineeiciy Yeadily consent to the companionship of cognitions: 
scvual pi. but cognitions (or Reason upon whom they depend) 
saa will not tolerate the companionship of all pleasures 
indiscriminately. Reason will welcome the true and pure 
pleasures; she will also accept such as are indispensable, and 
such as consist with health, and with a sober and virtuous 
disposition. But Reason will not tolerate those most intense, 
violent, insane, pleasures, which extinguish correct memory, 
disturb sound reflection, and consist only with folly and bad 
conduct. Excluding these violent pleasures, but retaining the 
others in company with Reason and Truth—we shall secure 
that perfect and harmonious mixture which makes the nearest 
approximation to Good.™ 

This mixture as Good (continues Sokrates) will be accept- 
What causes @Dle to all." But what is the cause that it is so? 
the excl: == and is that eause more akin to Reason or to Plea- 


lence of this 
mixture? At 


N Mesure,» SULe ? The answer is, that this mixture and com- 
Pp . R , e e e e ’ 
Symmetry. bination, like every other that is excellent, derives 
re, its excellence from Measure and Proportion. Thus 
more akin 


than Plea. the Good becomes merged in the Beautiful: for 
ron measure and proportion (Moderation and Symmetry) 
constitute in every case beauty and excellence.° In this case, 
Truth has been recognised as a third element of the mixture: 
the three together coalesce into Good, forming a Quasi-Unum, 
which serves instead of a Real Unum or Idea of Good.? We 


1 Plato, Philébus, p. 63 A. elep rot waar yeyovdvar wporgiaAj 
axdous Hdovas RSecOa: Sia Blou gyupepdy thy roiavrny BidOeow ; 
Te nuiv éo7) Kal &BAaBes Graci, xdoas ° Plato, Philébus, p. 64 E. vi» 84 
tuyxparéov, katanégevyey jpiv 1 Tayabou Sdvaus 
m Plato, Philébus, pp. 63-64. eis THY TOU KaAOU dic peTpidrns yap 
" Plato, Philebus, p. 61. Ti dia: wal tupperpla «ddrdus dhxov Kat dperh 
dy TH Evpultes tipidraroy Gua Kal | wavraxod tvuBalver ylyvecda. 
ddAucr alriov elva: Sdtecey by tyuiy, P Plato, Pkilébus, p. 64 E. Odxoty 
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must examine these three elements separately — Truth — 
Moderation — Symmetry — Measure — Proportion —to find 
whether each of them is most akin to Reason or to Pleasure. 
There can be no doubt that to all the three, Reason is more 
akin than Pleasure: and that the intense pleasures are in 
strong repugnance and antipathy to all the three.4 

We thus see (says Sokrates in conclusion), in reference 


to the debate with Philébus, that Pleasure stands quintuple 
neither first nor second in the scale of approxima- the Consti-" 
tion to Good. First comes Measure—the Moderate the Gecd 
—the Seasonable—and all those eternal Forms and 2 symmetry 
Ideas which are analogous to these. Secondly, eal 


come the Symmetrical—the Beautiful—the Perfect iyi a 
—the Sufficient—and other such like Forms and mlons 6: True 
Ideas.* Thirdly, come Reason and Intelligence, Pleasures. 
Fourthly, the various sciences, cognitions, arts, and right 
opinions—acquirements embodied in the mind itself. Fifthly, 
those pleasures which we have discriminated as pure plea- 
sures without admixture of pain; belonging to the mind 
itself, but consequent on the sensations of sight, hearing, 
smell.* 

It is not necessary to trace the descending scale farther. 
It has been shown, against Philébus—That though neither 
Intelligence separately, nor Pleasure separately, is an ade- 
quate embodiment of Good, which requires both of them 
conjointly—yet Intelligence is more akin to Good, and stands 
nearer to it in nature, than Pleasure. | 


Dionysius of Halikarnassus, while blaming the highflown 
metaphor and poetry of the Pheedrus and other Platonic 
dialogues, speaks with great admiration of Plato in his appro- 


ab Sedrepov, AAA apSrov wey wy wep) 


el ph mid duvdueba ” 7) dyabdy 
Kérpov Kal rb wérpiov Kad xalptovy Kal 


Onpetom, oy tpicl AaBovres, KdAAEL 


wat tvuperplg wal adnOelqg, Adyauey ds 
Touro oloy ty dpOdérar’ ky airiacalped? 
by rev ev rH tuupltet, nal 5a Tovre ds 
dyabdy dy roabTyy aithy yeyovéva. 

4 Plato, Philéb. p. 65. 

r Plato, Philébus, p. 66. 

ws RSovh nrjpa ove errs xp@rov odd 


xdv? 8xoca xph Toaira voullew Thy 
aldiov ypjcba piory. 

* Plat. Phil. p. 66. Sedrepoy phy 
wep Td ovpmerpoy Kal naddy Kal rd 
TéAcov kal ixaydy, nal wdv® 8x0ca Tis 
yeveas ab tavrns éorly. 

t Plat. Philéb. p. 66 C. 
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priate walk of the Sokratic dialogues; and selects specially 
the Philébus, as his example of these latter. I confess that 
this selection surprises me: for the Philébus, while it ex- 
plicitly renounces the peculiar Sokratic vem, and becomes 
didactic—cannot be said to possess high merit as a didactic 
composition. It is neither clear, nor orderly, nor comparable 
in animation to the expository books of the Republic." Every 
commentator of Plato, from Galen downwards, has complained 
of the obscurity of the Philébus. 

Sokrates concludes his task, in the debate with Protarchus, 
Remarks So. Dy describing Bonum or the Supreme Good as a 


krowmi tor Complex aggregate of five distinct elements, in a 
act ae graduated scale of affinity to it and contributing to . 
juai-anty its composition in a greater or less degree according 


ofenslesY- to the order in which they are placed. Plato does 
not intimate that these five complete the catalogue; but that 
after the fifth degree, the affinity becomes too feeble to 
deserve notice.* According to this view, no Idea of Good, 
in the strict Platonic sense, is affirmed. Good has not the 
complete unity of an Idea, but only the quasi-unity of 
analogy between its diverse elements; which are attached 
by different threads to the same root, with an order of priority 
and posteriority.’ 

In the discussions about Bonum, there existed among the 
Discussions ~contemporaries of Plato a great divergence of opi- 


of the time 
about Bo- §=s pions. EKukleides of Megara represents the extreme 


num Ex- 


* Dionys, Hal. De Adm. Vi Dic. ap. 
Demosthen. p. 1025. 

Schleicrmacher (Einleit. p. 186) 
admits the comparatively tiresome 
character and negligent execution of 
the Philébus. 

Galen had composed a_ special 
treatise, Nept ray éy @iAnBy mera- 
Bdoewv, now lost ‘Galen, De Libris 
Pronriis, 13, vol. xix. 46, ed. Kulin). 

e have the advantage of two 
recent editions of the Philébus by 
excellent English scholars, Dr. Bad- 
ham and Mr. Poste ; both are valuable, 
and that of Dr. Badham is distinguished 
by sagacious critical remarks and con- 


jectures, but the obscurity of tho 
original remains incorrigible. 

x Plato, Philtbus, p. 66 C. 

Y Plato, Philébus, p. 65 A. The 
passage is cited in note p, p. 582. 

About the differcnee, recognised 
partly by Plato but still more insisted 
on by Aristotle, between 7a Aeydueva 
naQ ty (ward play idéav) and ra Aeyéd- 
eva xpos ey (wpds wiay Twa vow), 
see my note towards the close of the 
Lysis, vol. i, 

Aristotle says about Plato (Eth. 
Nikom, i. 6). Of 8€ xoulcayres Thy 
Sdtuy rabrny, obm exoiouy ldéas ev ols 
7d xpdétepov Kal rd barepoy EXeyvor, &c. 
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absolute, ontological, or objective view: Sokrates (I treme abso- 


. ‘ lute view, 
mean the historical Sokrates, as reported by Xeno- maintained 

. or : y Eukleides: 
phon) enunciated very distinctly the relative or extremerle- 
subjective view. “Good” (said Eukleides) “ is jthe Xcnophontc 
One: the only real, eternal, omnipresent Ens — Fist here 
always the same or like itself—called sometimes ‘*9in pati 


God, sometimes Intelligence, and by various other 4" 
names: the opposite of Good has no real existence, but only 
a temporary, phenomenal, relative, existence.” On the other 
hand, the Xenophontic Sokrates affirmed— The Good and 
The Beautiful have no objective unity at all; they include 
a variety of items altogether dissimilar to each other, yet 
each having reference to some human want or desire: some- 
times relieving or preventing pain, sometimes conferring 
pleasure. That which neither contributes to relieve any pain 
or want, nor to confer pleasure, is not Good at all.”* In the 
Philébus, Plato borrows in part from both of these points of 
view, though inclining much more to the first than to the last.’ 
He produces a new eclectic doctrine, comprising something 
from both, and intended to harmonise both; announced as 
applying at once to Man, to Animals, to Plants, and to the 
Universe.* 

Unfortunately, the result has not corresponded to his in- 
tentions. If we turn to the close of the dialogue, oonve- 
we find that the principal elements which he as- a 
signs as explanatory of Good, and the relation in tics ain 
which they stand to each other, stand as much in “"* 
need of explanation as Good itself. If we follow the course 
of the dialogue, we are frequently embarrassed by the lan- 
‘guage, because he is seeking for phrases applicable at once 
to the Kosmos and to Man: or because he passes from one to 
the other, under the assumption of real analogy between 

* Diogen. Taert. ii. 106; Cicero, | Philébus : — “ Dieses also lag ihm 
Academic. ii. 42; Xenophon, Memorab. |: Plato) am Herzen, das Gute zu 
iii. 8, 3-5. bestimmen nicht nur fiir das Leben 

* Plato, Philébus, p. 64 A. év ravrn | des Menschen. sondern auch zumal 
padety weipacOa, ri wore Ev re &v-| fiir das ganze Gebiet des gewordenen 
Opanxy kal r@ wavtT) réguxery | Seins,” &. 

&yaddy nal riva idéayv adrhy elval The partial affinity between tho 


WoTe payTeuvréov. Kosmos and the human soul is set 
Schlciermacher observes about the | forth in the Timeous, pp. 37-43-44. 
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them. The extreme generalities of Logic or Ontology, upon 
which Sokrates here dwells—the Determinant and Indeter- 
minate, the Cause, &c.—do not conduct us to the attainment 
of Good as he himself defines it—That which is desired by, 
and will give full satisfaction to, all men, animals, and plants. 
The fault appears to me to lie in the very scheme of the 
dialogue. Attempts to discuss Ontology and Ethics in one 
and the same piece of reasoning, instead of elucidating both, 
only serve to darken both. Aristotle has already made a 
similar remark: and it is after reading the Philébus that 
we feel most distinctly the value of his comments on Plato 
in the first book of the Nikomachean Ethics. Aristotle has 
discussed Ontology in the Metaphysica and in other treatises: 
but he proclaims explicitly the necessity of discussing Ethics 
upon their own principles: looking at what is good for man, 
and what is attainable by man. We find in the Philébus 
many just reflections upon pleasure and its varieties: but 
these might have been better and more clearly established, 
without any appeal to the cosmical dogmas. The parallelism 
between Man and-the Kosmos is overstrained and incon- 
clusive, like the parallelism in the Republic between the 
collective commonwealth and the individual citizen. 
Moreover, when Plato, to prove the conclusion that Intelli- 
Comparison gence and Reason are the governing attributes of 
the Kosmos, MAN'S mind, enunciates as his premiss that Intelli- 
reason, but Bence and Reason are the governing attributes in 
_ the Kosmos°— the premiss introduced is more de- 
bateable than the conclusion; and would (as he 
himself intimates) be contested by those against whose oppo- 


is unneces- 
sary and con 
fusing. 


b See especially Ethic. Nikom. i. 4, 
-1096-1097. Aristotle reasons there 
directly against the Platonic idéa 
é&ya8ov, but his arguments have full ap- 

lication to the exposition in the Philé- 
bas He distinguishes pointedly the 
ethical from the physical point of view. 
In his discussion of friendship, after 
touching upon various comparisons of 
the physiological poets, and of Plato 
himself repeating them, he says :—ra 
pey oby QuaiKa Tay &ropnudtwy wapa- 
gelcdw ob yao oixeia TIS wapovons 
gKxépews: 800 8 Eoriw avOpwmika, Kal 


ayhres els Ta On nal ra 2dOn, Tavr’ 
éxioxepwpeba, Ethic, Nikom. viii. 1, 
1155, b. 10. 

The like contrast is brought out 
(though less clearly) in the Eudemian 
Ethics, viii. 1, 1235, a. 30. 

He animadverts upon Plato on the 
same ground in the Ethica Magna, i. 1, 
1182, a. 23-30. brép yap ray Syrwy 
kal adnOelas A€yorta, ob Set Swrép 
Gperns ppdlew ovdty yap roiTw Ka- 
xelvp Kolvdy. 


¢ Plato, Philébus, pp. 20-30. 
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sition he was arguing. In fact, the same proposition (That 
Reason and Intelligence are the dominant and controlling 
attributes of man, Passion and Appetite the subordinate) is 
assumed without any proof by Sokrates, both in the Prot- 
agoras and in the Republic. The Kosmos (in Plato’s view) 
has reason and intelligence, but experiences no emotion 
either painful or pleasurable: the rational nature of man is 
thus common to him with the Kosmos, his emotional nature 
is not so. That the mind of each individual man was an 
emanation from the all-pervading mind of the Kosmos or 
universe, and his body a fragmentary portion of the four 
elements composing the cosmical body—these are propositions 
which had been laid down by Sokrates, as well as by Philo- 
laus and other Pythagoreans, (perhaps by Pythagoras himself) 
before the time of Plato. Not only that doctrine, but also 
the analysis of the Kosmos into certain abstract constituent 
principia —(the Finient or Determinant—and the Infinite or 
Indeterminate)—this too seems to have been borrowed by 
Plato from Philolaus.° 

But here in the Philébus, that analysis appears expanded 
into a larger scheme going beyond Philolaus or the ,,,,. ror. 
Pythagoreans; viz. the recognition of a graduated rows {rom 


the Pytha- 


a. fe . ° reans, but 
scale of limits, or a definite number of species Patra duels 


and sub-species—intermediate between the One or {pce 


Importance 


Highest Genus, and the Infinite Many or Individuals 97 4'3yie*° 


in dwelling 

—and descending by successive stages of limitation Jus 
from the Highest to the Lowest. What is thus “"°™ 
described, is the general framework of systematic logical clas- 
sification, deliberately contrived, and founded upon known 
attributes, common as well as differential. It is prescribed as 
essential to all real cognition: if we conceive only the highest 
Genus or generic name as’ comprehending an infinity of di- 
verse particulars, we have no real cognition, until we can 
assign the intermediate stages of specification by which we 

4 Cicero, De Nat. Deor. i. 11, 27; ' miss and the conclusion: he infers 
De Senectute. 21, 78; Xenophon, , that Mind and Reason govern thie 
Memor. i. 4, 7-8; Cicero, Nat. D. ii. 6, | Kosmos, because the mind and reason 
18; Plato, Timzeus, pp. 37-32, &c. of man govern the body of man. 


In the Xenophontic dialogue here |  ¢ See Stallbaum, Prolegg. in Philéb, 
referred to, Sokrutes inverts the pre- | ch. 4, pp. 41-42. 
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descend from one to the other.’ The step here made by 

Plato, under the stimulus of the Sokratic dialectic, from the 

Pythagorean doctrine of Finient and Infinite to the idea of 

gradual, ‘systematic, logical division and subdivision, is one 

very important in the history of science. He lays as much 

stress upon the searching out of the intermediate species, as 

Bacon does upon the Axiomata Media of scientific enquiry.® 
Though there are several other passages of the Platonic 

Cussification Gialogues in which the method of logical division is 

raat inculcated, there is none (I think) in which it is 

commcdead prescribed so formally, or enunciated with such 

applieiin coraprehensive generality, as this before us in the 

this dialogue. Philébus. Yet the method, after being emphatically 

announced, is but feebly and partially applied, in the dis- 

tinction of different species, both of pleasure and of cognition.' 

The announcement would come more suitably, as a preface 
f Ucberweg (Ueber die Echtheit und 

Zeitfolge Platonischer Scriften, pp. 

204-207) considers the Philebus, as 

well as the Sophistés and Timzus, to 

be compositions of Plato’s very late age 

—partly on the ground of their didac- 

tic and son ate style, the dialogue 

serving only as furm to the exponent 

Sokrates— partly because he thinks 

that the nearcst approach is made in 

them to that manner of conceiving 

the doctrine of Ideas which Aristotle 

ascribes to Plato in his old age—that 

is, the two oro:xeta or factors of the 

Ideas. 1. Td & 2. Td péya ral 

pixpév. This last argument seems to 

me far-fetched. I see no real and sen- 

sible approach in the Philébus to this 

Platonic doctrine of the oroxeia of 

the Ideas; at least, the approach is so 

vague, that one can hardly make it a 

basis of reasoning. But the didgctic 

tone is undoubtedly a characteristic of 

the Philébus, and seems to indicate 

that the dialogue was composed after 


Plato had been so long established in’ 


his school, as to have acquired a peda- 
gogic ostentation. 

s Bacon, Augment. Scient. v. 2. 
Nov. Organ. Aph. 105. “At Plato 
non semel innuit particularia infinita 
esse maximé: rursus generalia minus 
certa documenta exhibere. Medullam 
igitur scientiarum, qué artifex ab im- 
perito distinguitur, in mediis proposi- 


tionibus consistere, quas per singulas 
scientias tradidit et docuit experieutia.” 

b The purpose of discriminating the 
different sorts of pleasure is intimated, 
yet seemingly not considered as indis- 
pensable, by Sokrates; and it is exe- 
cuted certainly in a very unsystematic 
and perfunctory manner, compared 
with what we read in the Sophistés 
and Politikus. (Philébus, pp. 19 B, 
20 C, 32 B-C.) 

Mr. Poste, in his note on p. 55 A, 
expresses surprise at this point; and 
notices it as one among other grounds 
for suspecting that the Philébus is a 
composition of two distinct fragments, 
rather carelessly soldered together :— 
“ Again after Division and Generaliza- 
tion have been propounded as the only 
satisfuctory method, it is somewhat 
strange that both the original pro- 
blems are solved by ordinary Dialectic 
without any recourse to classification. 
All this becomes intelligible if we as- 
sume the Philébus to have arisen from 
a boldly executed junction of two ori- 
ginally separate dialogues.” 

Acknowledging the want of coher- 
ence in the dialogue,’ I have difficulty 
in conceiving what the two fragments 
could have been, out of which it was 
compounded, Schleiermacher (Einlcit. 
pp. 136-137) also points out the negli- 
gent execution and heavy march of 
the dialogue. 
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to the Sophistés and Politikus: wherein the process is applied 
to given subjects in great detail, and at a length which some 
critics consider excessive: and wherein moreover the par- 
ticular enquiry is expressly proclaimed as intended to teach — 
as well as to exemplify the general method.! 

The same question as that which is here discussed in the 
Philébus, is also started in the sixth book of the What ts the 
Republic. It is worth while to compare the different, cused both 
handling, here and there. “Whatever else we possess and in Ros 
(says Sokrates in the Republic), and whatever else parison. 
we may know, is all of no value, unless we also possess and 
know Good. In the opinion of most persons, Pleasure is The 
Good: in the opinion of accomplished and philosophical men, 
intelligence (gpovyois) is the Good. But when we ask, In- 
telligence, of what? these philosophers cannot inform us: 
they end by telling us, ridiculously enough, Intelligence of 
The Good. Thus, while blaming us for not knowing what 
The Good is, they make an answer which implies that we do 
already know it: in saying, Intelligence of the Good, they of 
course presume that we know what they mean by the word. 
Then again, those who pronounce Pleasure to be the Good, 
are not less involved in error; since they are forced to admit 
that some Pleasures are Evil; thus making Good and Evil to 
be the same. It is plain therefore that there are many and 
grave disputes what The Good is.” * 

In this passage of the Republic, Plato points out that In- 
telligence cannot be understood, except as determined by 


' Sce Politikus, pp. 285-286; Phx- 


drus, p. 265; Xenoph. Memor. iv. 
5, 12. 
I have already observed that Socher 
(Ueber Platon. pp. 260-270) and Stall- 
baum (Proleg. ad Politik. pp. 52-54- 
65-67, &c.) agree in condemning the 
extreme minuteness, the tiresome mo- 
notony, the useless and petty com- 

isons, which Plato brings together 
in the multiplied bifurcate divisions 
of the Sophistés and Politikus. Socher 
adduces this as one among his reasons 
for rejecting the dialogue as spurious. 

k Plato, Republic, vi. p. 505 D. 

of rovTo jyobpevar oun Exouvcr Seika 
H ris ppdynats GAN davaynd(ovra 
TedeuT@yrTes Thy Tov ay2x000 ddvai— 


dvediCovrés ye Bri ode Toner Td dyabdy, 
Adyouor wdAw ws €iddor Ppdvnow yap 
abtdé pacw elvas dyabod, &s ab ounéryrwy 
huey 8, te A€youcw, éweidavy 1d Tov 
ayabot P0éytwrrat Svoma. 

In the Symposion, there is a like 
tenor of questions about Eros or Love. 
Love must be Love of something: the 
term is relative. You confound Love 
with the object loved. See Plato, 
Be cts pp. 199 C, 204 C. 

When we read the objection here 
advanced by Plato (in the above pas- 
sage of the Republic) as conclusive 
against the appeal to ppdéyncis abso- 
lutely (without specifying ¢péynors of 
what), we are surprised to see that it 
is not even mentioned in the Philébus, 
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or referring to some Object or End: and that those who 
Mistake or t¢@dered Intelligence per se for an explanation of 
talking about The Good (as Sokrates does in the Philébus), assumed 
faently. #8 as known the very point in dispute which they pro- 
Iriwubect’ fessed to explain. ‘This is an important remark 
aipute «=o n_sregard to ethical discussions: and it were 
Fiato himself to be wished that Plato had himself avoided the 
fexet espa. Mistake which he here blames in others. The Pla- 
sometimes tonic Sokrates frequently tells us that he does not 
[norance, know what Good is. In the sixth book of the Re- 
tals about it public, having come to a point where his argument 
“~~ required him to furnish a positive explanation of it, he 
expressly declines the obligation and makes his escape amidst 
the clouds of metaphor.' In the Protagoras, he pronounces 
Good to be identical with pleasure and avoidance of pain, in 
the largest sense, and under the supervision of calculating 
Intelligence." In the second book of the Republic, we find 
what is substantially the same explanation as that of the 
Protagoras, given (though in a more enlarged and analytical 
manner) by Glaukon and assented to by Sokrates; to the 
effect that Good is tripartite," viz.: 1. That which we desire 
for itself, without any reference to consequences—e. g. enjoy- 
ment and the innocuous pleasures. 2. That which we desire 
on a double account, both for itself and by reason of its con- 
sequences—é. g. good health, eyesight, intelligence, &c. 3. 
That which we do not desire, perhaps even shun, for itself : 
but which we desire, or at least accept, by reason of its con- 
sequences—such as gymnastics, medical treatment, disci- 
pline, &c. Again, in the Gorgias and elsewhere, Plato seems 
to confine the definition of Good to the two last of these 
three heads, rejecting the first: for he distinguishes pointedly 
the Good from the Pleasurable. Yet while thus wavering in 
his conception of the term, Plato often admits it into the 
discussions as if it were not merely familiar, but clear and 
well-understood by every one. 


1 Plato, Republic, vi Mee 506 E. ToauTny dpodcyiay wort emorhuny 
Compare also Republic, vii. p. | ylyvec@a: 

533 C. yap dpx? pey & wh olde, m Plato, Protagoras. 

TeAeuTh 5¢ wal ta peratid e& oF ph n Plato, Republic, ii. p. 357 B. 

olSe cupwénAexta, tis pnxavh thy 
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In the present dialogue, Plato lays down certain charac- 
teristic marks whereby The Supreme Good may be Plato lays 
known. These marks are subjective—relative to oe 
the feelings and appreciation of sentient beings—to be determin. 
all mankind, and even to animals and plants. Good saswerin 
is explicitly defined by the property of conferring dsm | 
happiness. The Good is declared to be “that habit =" 
and disposition of mind which has power to confer on all men 
a happy life:”° it is perfect and all-sufficient: every creature 
that knows Good, desires and hunts after it, demanding no- 
thing farther when it is attained, and caring for nothing else 
except what is attained along with it:? it is the object of 
choice for all plants and animals, and if any one prefers any 
thing else, he only does so through ignorance or from some 
untoward necessity :% it is most delightful and agreeable to 
all." This is what Plato tells us as to the characteristic 
attributes of Good. And the test which Sokrates applies, to 
determine whether Pleasure does or does not correspond with 
these attributes, is an appeal to individual choice or judgment. 
“Would you choose? Would any one be satisfied?” Though 
this appeal ought by the conditions of the problem to be 
made to mankind generally, and is actually made to Prot- 
archus as one specimen of them—yet Sokrates says at the 
end of the dialogue that all except philosophers choose 
wrong, being too ignorant or misguided to choose aright. 
Now it is certain that what these philosophers choose, will 
not satisfy the aspirations of all other persons besides. It 
may be Good, in reference to the philosophers themselves: 
but it will fail to answer those larger conditions which Plato 
has just laid down. 

In submitting the question to individual choice, Plato does 

© Plato, Philébus, p. 11 E. 

» Plato, Philébus, pp. 20 D-E, 61 ©, 
67 A. abrapnela, &c. 

Sydenham, Translation of Philébus, 
note, p. 48, observes—"* Whether Hap- 
piness be to be found in Speculative 
Wisdom, or in Pleasure, or in some 


other possession or enjoyment, it can 
be seated nowhere but in the soul. 
For Happiness has no existence any- 
where but where it is felt and known. 


the soul is sensible of pain and plea- 
sure, than it is, that only the soul is 
ae of knowledge, and of thinking 
either foolishly or wisely.” 

4 Plato, Philébus, pp. 22 B, 61 A. 

¥ Plato, Philébus, pp. 61 E, 64 C. 
voy &yanxnréraroy Bloy xaot xpoogiag. 

Aristotle, Ethic. Nikomach. i. init, 
Tayabdy, ob wdyra épierat. 

Seneca, Epistol. 118. “ Bonum est 
quod ad se impetum animi secundum 


Now, it is no less certain, that only | naturam movet,” 
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not keep clear either of confusion or of contradiction. If 
Inconsia? this Summum Bonum be understood as the End com- 
intiswapor prising the full satisfaction of human wishes and 
piestion— imaginations, without limitation by certain given 
tivewhich be actualities—and if the option be tendered to a man 
rottirapu- already furnished with his share of the various de- 
ee sires generated in actual life—such a man will natu- 
rally demand entire absence of all pains, with pleasures such 
as to satisfy all his various desires: not merely the most intense 
pleasures (which Plato intends to prove, not to be pleasures 
at all), but other pleasures also. He will wish (if you thus 
suppose him master of Fortunatus’s wishing-cap) to include 
in his enjoyments pleasures which do not usually go together, 
and which may even, in the real conditions of life, exclude 
one another: no boundary being prescribed to his wishing 
power. He will wish for the pleasures of knowledge or intel- 
ligence, of self-esteem, esteem from others, sympathy, &c., as 
well as for those of sense. He will put in his claim for 
pleasures, without any of those antecedent means and condi- 
tions which, in real life, are necessary to procure them. Such 
being the state of the question, the alternative tendered by 
Plato—Pleasure, versus Intelligence or Knowledge—has no 
fair application. Plato himself expressly states that pleasure, 
though generically One, is specifically multiform, and has 
many varieties different from, even opposite to, each other: 
among which varieties one is, the pleasure of knowledge or 
intelligence itself.° The person to whom the question is 
submitted, has a right to claim these pleasures of knowledge 
among the rest, as portions of his Summum Bonum. And 
when Plato proceeds to ask—Will you be satisfied to possess 
pleasure only, without the least spark of intelligence, without 
memory, without eyesight?—he departs from the import of 
his previous question, and withdraws from the sum total of 
pleasure many of its most important items: since we must of 
course understand that the pleasures of intelligence will dis- 
appear along with intelligence itself,‘ and that the pains of 
conscious want of intelligence will be felt instead of them. 


* Plato, Philébus, p. 12 D. t Plato, Philébus, p. 21 C. 
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That the antithesis here enunciated by Plato is not legi- 
timate or logical, we may see on other grounds inteliigence 


also. Pleasure and Intelligence cannot be placed in cannot bo 
competition with each other for recognition as pared Plea 
Summum Bonum: which, as described by Plato Fn Intel 


himself, is of the nature of an End, while Intelli- M 
gence is of the nature of a means or agency—in- » 
dispensable indeed, yet of no value unless it be exer- sre, except 
cised, and rightly exercised towards its appropriate £4. 

end, which end must be separately declared." Intelligence is 
a durable acquisition stored up, like the good health, moral 
character, or established habits, of each individual person : it 
is a capital engaged in the production of interest, and its 
value is measured by the interest produced. You cannot with 
propriety put the means—the Capital—in one scale, and the 
End—the Interest—in the other, so as to ascertain which of 
the two weighs most. A prudent man will refrain from any 
present enjoyment which trenches on his capital: but this is 
because the maintenance of the capital is essential to all fu- 
ture acquisitions and even future maintenance. So too, Intel- 
ligence is essential as a means or condition to the attainment 
of pleasure in its largest sense—that is, including avoidance 
or alleviation of pain or suffering: if therefore you choose to 
understand pleasure in a narrower sense, not including therein 
avoidance of pain (as Plato understands it in this portion of 
the Philébus), the comprehensive end to which Intelligence 
corresponds may be compared with Pleasure and declared 
more valuable—but Intelligence itself cannot with propriety 
be so compared. Such a comparison can only be properly 


" Compare Plato, Republic, vi. p. 
505 D (referred to in @ previous note) ; 
also Aristotel. Ethic. Nikom. i. 8, 
1095, b. 30; i. 8, 1099, a. 1. 

Respecting the value of Intelligence 
or Cognition, when the end towards 
which it is to be exercised is undeter- 
mined, see the dialogue between So- 
krates and Kleinias—Plato, Euthy- 
dém. pp. 289-292 B-E. 

Aristotle, in the Nikomach. Ethic. 
(i. 4, 1096, b. 10), makes a distinction 
between—1. 7a xa atbra Siwxdpeva 


VOL, IT. 


xal ayardépeva—2. Ta woinrixd TobTrwy 
4 purantind 4 Tay evavrloy xwAuTind : 
and Plato himself makes the same 
distinction at the beginning of the 
second book of the Republic. But 
though it is convenient to draw atten- 
tion to this distinction, for the clear 
understanding of the subject, you can- 
not ask with propriety which of the 
two lots is most valuable. The value 
of the two is equal : the one cannot be 
had without the other. 


2Q 
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instituted when you consider the exercise of Intelligence as 
involving (which it undoubtedly does*) pleasures of its own; 
which pleasures form part of the End, and may fairly be 
measured against other pleasures and pains. But nothing 
can be properly compared with Pleasure, except some other 
supposed End: and those theorists who reject Pleasure must 
specify some other Terminus ad quem—otherwise intelligence 
has no clear meaning. 

Now the Hedonists in Plato’s age, when they declared 
The Hedo. Fleasure to be the supreme Good, understood Plea- 


nes’ «sure in its widest sense, as including not merely all 


sont ofpiea. Varieties of pleasure, mental and bodily alike, but 
Gimination 180 avoidance of pain (in fact Epikurus dwelt espe- 
catntod [pte cially upon this last point). Moreover, they did not 
itsgoverning intend to depreciate Intelligence, but on the con- 
seen'y- trary postulated it as a governing agency, indispen- 
sable to right choice and comparative estimation between dif- 
ferent pleasures and pains. That Eudoxus, the geometer and 
astronomer, did this, we may be sure: but besides, this is the 
way in which the Hedonistic doctrine is expounded by Plato 
himself. In his Protagoras, Sokrates advocates that doctrine, 
against the Sophist who is unwilling to admit it. In the 
exposition there given by Sokrates, Pleasure is announced as 
The Good to be sought, Pain as The Evil to be avoided or 
reduced toa minimum. But precisely because the End, to 
be pursued through constant diversity of complicated situa- 
tions, is thus defined—for that very reason he declares that 
the dominant or sovereign element in man must be, the 
measuring and calculating Intelligence; since such is the 
sole condition under which the End can be attained or ap- 
proached. In the theory of the Hedonists, there was no 
antithesis, but indispensable conjunction and implication, 
between Pleasure and Intelligence. And if it be said, that 
by declaring Pleasure (and avoidance of Pain) to be the End, 


x Plato, Philéb. p. 12 D. * The implication of the intelligent 
y Eudoxusiscited by Aristotle (Ethic. | and emotional is well stated by Ari- 
stotle (Eth. Nikom. x. 8, 1178, a. 16). 
guvefevxtas 5¢ nal % ppdynos ri Tov 
HOous dpety, kal ath tH porte, 


Nikom. x. 2) as the great champion of 
the Hedonistic theory. He is character- 
ised by Aristotle as diapepdvras omppwr. 
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Intelligence the means,—thcy lowered the dignity of the latter 
as compared with the former :—we may reply that the dignity 
of Intelligence is exalted to the maximum when it is enthroned 
as the ruling and controuling agent over the human mind. 

In a scheme of mental philosophy, Emotion and Intellect 


are properly treated as distinct phenomena requir- Picasa of 
ing to be explained separately, though perpetually ony em 
co-existent and interfering with each other. But es unas 
in an ethical discourse about Summum Bonum, the ait oes 

antithesis between Pleasure and Intelligence, on 24 declared 
which the Philébus turns, is from the outsct illo- eee 
gical. What gives to it an apparent plausibility, is, upon te. 


That the exercise of Intelligence has pleasures and ™* 

pains of its own, and includes therefore in itself a part of the 
End, besides being the constant and indispensabte directing 
force or Means. Now, though pleasure tn genere cannot be 
weighed in the scale against Intelligence, yet the pleasures 
and pains of Intelligence may be fairly and instructively 
compared with other pleasures and pains. You may contend 
that the pleasures of Intelligence are superior in quality, as 
well as less alloyed by accompanying pains. This compa- 
rison is really instituted by Plato in other dialogues ;* and 


efwep ai pty THs ppovfhcews adpyxal nara 
Tas AOixds eiow Roerds: Aig de bpOdy 
TaY NOiK@Y dperey Kara Thy ppbynory. 
curnprnpévas 8 avrat wal rois wadece 
wep) 7d obvOerov dy elew al 3e roi 
ouvOérov aperal dvOpwmrixal, cad 6 Blos 
5) 6 Kar abras nat 4h ebdacuovla: H 5e 
Tov vod Kxexwpionévn, &ce. Compare 
also the first two or three sentences of 
the tenth Book of Eth. Nik. 

*Sce Republic, ix. pp. 581-582, 
where he compares the pleasures of the 
three different lives. 1. ‘O pArdcogos 
Or pidouabhs. 2. ’O PiAdrimos. 3. ‘O 
prrokepdhs. 

Again in the Pheedon, he tells us that 
wo are not to weigh pleasures against 
pleasures, or pains against pains, but all 
of them against ppdéyners or Intelligence 
(p. 69 A-B). This appears distinctly to 
contradict what Sokrates affirms in the 
Protagoras. But when we tum to 
another passnge of the Phedon (p. 
114 E) we find Sokrates recognising 


exercise of Intelligence, and declaring 
them to be more valuable than the 
pleasures of sense, or any others. 
This is a very different proposition ; 
but in both passages Plato had proba- 
bly the same comparison in his mind. 
Sydenham, in a note to his transla- 
tion of the Philébus (pp. 42-43), ob- 
serves—“ If Protarchus, when he took 
on himself to be an advocate for plea- 
sure, had included, in his meaning of 


i the word, all such pleasures as are 


purely mental, his opinion, fairly and 
rightly understood, could not have 
been different, in the main, from what 
Sokrates here professes—Thut in every 

icular case, to discern what is best 
in action, and to perceive what is true 


jin speculation, is the chief goud of 


man; unless indeed, it should after- 
wards come into question which of the 
two kinds of plensure, the sensual or 
the mental], was to be preferred. For 
if it should appear that in this point 


a class of pleasures attached to the | they were both of the same mind, tho 


2Q 2 
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we find the two questions apparently running together in his 
mind as if they were one and the same. Yet the fact is, that 
those who affirm the pleasures attending the exercise of In- 
telligence to be better and greater, and the pains less, than 
those which attend other occupations, are really arguing upon 
the Hedonistic basis.” Far from establishing any antithesis 
between Pleasure and Intelligence, they bring the two into 
closer conjunction than was done by Epikurus himself. 
Another remark may be made on the way in which Plato 


Marked anti- argues the question in the Philébus against the He- 
Philébus be- donists. He draws a marked line of separation 
tween a 

sure al 


between Pleasure—and avoidance, relief, or mitiga- 
tion, of Pain. He does not merely distinguish the 
two, but sets them in opposing antithesis. Wherever there 
is pain to be relieved, he will not allow the title of pleasur- 
able to be bestowed on the situation. That is not true plea- 
sure: in other words, it is no pleasure at all. He does not 


controversy between them would be 
found a mere logomachy, or contention 
about words (as between Epicureans 
and Stoics) of the same kind, as that 
would be between two persons, one 
of whom asserted that to a musical 
ear the proper and true good was 
Harmony; while the other contended 
that the good lay not in the Harmony 
itself, but in the pleasure which the 
musical ear felt from hearing it: or 
like a controversy among three per- 
sons, one of whom having asserted 
that to all animals living under the 
northern frigid zone, the Sun in Cancer 
was the greatest blessing ; and another 
having asserted that not the Sun was 
that chief blessing to those northern 
animals, but the warmth which he 
afforded them; the third should ima- 
gine that he corrected or amended the 
two former by pein erhiors those 
animals were thus highly blest neither 
by the Sun, nor by the warmth which 
his rays afforded them, but by the joy 
or pleasure which they felt from the 
return of the Sun and warmth.” 

b Plato, in Philébus, p. 63 C-D. 
denounces and di the vehement 
pleasures because they disturb the 
right exercise of Reason and Intelli- 
gence. Aristotle, after alluding to 


this doctrine, presents the same fact 
under a different point of view, as one 
case of a general law. Each variety of 
pleasure belongs to, and is consequent 
on, a certain évépyea of the system. 
Each variety of pleasure promotes 
and consummates its own évépyeia, 
but impedes or arrests other different 
évepyelas. Thus the pleasures of hunt- 
ing, of gymnastic contest, of hearing 
or playing music—cause each of these 
évepyeia:, upon which each pleasure 
respectively depends, to be more com- 
pletely developed; but are unfavour- 
able to different évepyeta:, such as 
learning by heart, or solving a geo- 
metrical problem. The pleasure be- 
longing to these latter, again, is un- 
favourable to the performance of the 
former évepyeia:. Study often hurts 
health or good management of pro- 


perty; but if a man pleasure in 
study, he will perform that work with 
better fruit and result. 


This is a juster view of jdor) than 
what we read in the Philébus. The 
illogical antithesis of Pleasure in genere, 
against Intelligence, finds no coun- 
tenance from Aristotle. 

; See cane Nikom. vii. 13, 1153, a. 
0; x. 5, p. 1175; also Ethic. Magna, 
ii. p. 1206, a. 3. 
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go quite so far as some contemporary theorists, the Fastidious 
Pleasure-Haters, who repudiated all pleasures without ex- 
ception.© He allows a few rare exceptions; the sensual 
pleasures of sight, hearing, and smell—and the pleasures of 
exercising Intelligence, which (these latter most erroneously) 
he affirms to be not disentitled by any accompanying pains. 
His catalogue of pleasures is thus reduced to a chosen few, 
and these too enjoyable only by a chosen few among mankind. 


Now this very restricted sense of the word Pleasure is 


peculiar to Plato, and peculiar even to some of the 
Platonic dialogues. Those who affirmed Pleasure 
to be the Good, did not understand the word in the 
When Sokrates in the Prota- 


same restricted sense. 


The Hedo- 

nists did not 

recognise this 
tincion— 


knowledged 


goras affirms, and when Sokrates in the Philébus de- End. 
nies, that Pleasure is identical with Good,—the affirmation and 
the denial do not bear upon the same substantial meaning.@ 


© Plato, Philéb. p. 44 B. 

4 Among the arguments employcd 
by Sokrates in the Philébus to disprove 
the identity between 7durh and dyadv, 
one is, that 7dov) is a yéveois, and is 
therefore essentially a process of imper- 
fection or transition into some ulterior 
ovcia, for the sake of which alone it 
existed (Philébus, pp. 53-55, ; whereas 
Good is essentially an otcia—pcrfect, 
complete, all-sufficient—and must not 
be confounded with the process where- 
by it is brought about. He illustrates 
this by telling us that the species of 
éveors called ship-building exists only 
for the sake of the ship—the odcia in 
which it terminates; but that the fabri- 
cating process, and the result in which it 
ends, are not to be confounded together. 

The doctrine that pleasure is a 
yéveots, Plato cites as laid down by 
others: certain xozyol, whom he does 
not name, but whom the critics suppose 
to be Aristippus and the Kyrenaici. 
Aristotle (in the seventh and tenth 
books of Ethic. Nik.) also criticises and 
impugns the doctrine that pleasure is 
a yéveois: but he too omits to name the 
persons by whom it was propounded. 

Possibly Aristippus may have been 
the author of it; but we can hardly 
tell what he meant, or how he defended 
it. Plato derides him for his incon- 
sistency in calling pleasure a yéveors, 
while he at the same time maintained 
it to be the Good : but the derision is 


founded upon an assumption which 
Aristippus would have denied. Ari- 
stippus would not have admitted thitt 
all yéveots existed only for the sake of 
ovcia: and he would have replied to 
Plato’s argument, illustrated by the 
example of ship-building, by sayin 
that the odcfa called a ship exis 
only for the sake of the services which 
it was destined to render in transport- 
ing persons and goods: that if yéveors 
existed for the sake of ovcia, it was no 
less true that ovcia existed for the sake 
of yéveors. Plato therefore had no good 
foundation for the sarcasm which he 
throws out against Aristippus, 

The reasoning of Aristotle (E. N.° 
x. 3-4; compare Eth. Magn. ii. 1204- 
1205) against the doctrine, that plea- 
sure is yéveors or xlynots, is drawn from 
a different point of view, and is quite 
as unfavourable to the opinions of Plato 
as to those of Aristippus. His language 
however in the Rhetoric is somewhat 
different (i. p. 1370, b. 33). 

Aristippus is said to have defined 
pleasure as Aela xlynows, and pain as 
tpaxeia xlynots (Diog. L. ii. 86-89). 
The word x«{ynois is so vague, that one 
can hardly say what it means, without 
some words of context; but I doubt 
whether he meant anything more than 
““a marked change of consciousness.” 
The word yéveois is also very obscure : 
and we are not sure that Aristippus 
employed it, 
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Again, in the arguments of Sokrates against pleasure in 


Arguments genere, we find him also singling out as examples the 
of Plato : . . ° 

against the = intense pleasures, which he takes much pains to dis- 
eures— the credit. The remarks which he makes here upon 


enforced the the intense pleasures, considered as elements of hap- 
able view. piness, have much truth taken generally. Though 
he exaggerates the matter when he says that many persons 
would rejoice to have itch and irritation, in order that they 
might have the pleasure of scratching *—and that persons in 
a fever have greater pleasure as well as greater pain than 
persons in health—yet he is correct to this extent, that the 
disposition to hanker after intense pleasures, to forget their 
painful sequel in many cases, and to pay for them a greater 
price than they are worth, is widely disseminated, among 
mankind. But this is no valid objection against the Hedo- 
nistic theory, as it was enunciated and defended by its prin- 
cipal advocates—by the Platonic Sokrates (in the Protagoras) 
by Aristippus, Eudoxus,f Epikarus, All of them took account 
of this frequent wrong tendency, and arranged their warn- 
ings accordingly. All of them discouraged, not less than 
Plato, such intense enjoyments as produced greater mischief 
in the way of future pain and disappointment, or as obstructed 
the exercise of calm reason.® All of them, when they talked 
of pleasure as the Supreme Good, understood thereby a ra- 
tional estimate and comparison of pleasures and pains, pre- 
sent and future, so as to ensure the maximum of the former 
and the minimum of the latter. All of them postulated a 
calculating and governing Reason. Epikurus undoubtedly, 


and I believe the other two 


¢ Plato, Philéb. p. 47 B. 

f I have alrcady remarked that Eu- 
doxus is characterised by Aristotle as 
being d:apepdvtws cdppov (Ethic. Ni- 
kom. x. 3). The strong interest which 
he felt in scientific pursuits is marked 
by a story in Plutarch (Non Posse 
Sunviter Vivi; see Epicur. p. 1094 A). 

s ‘he equivocal sense of the word 
Pleasure is the same as that which 
Plato notes in the Symposion to attach 
tu Kros or Lovo (p. 205). When em- 
ployed in philosophical discussion, it 
sometimes 7s uscd (and always ought 


to be uscd) in its full extent of generic ; 


also, recommended a life of 


, comprehension : somctimes in a nar- 


rower sense, 80 as to includo only a 
few of the more intense pleasures, 
chiefly the physical, and cspecially the 
sexual ; sometimes in a sense still more 
peculiar, partly as opposed to duty, 
partly as opposed to business, work, 
utility, &c. Opponents of the Hedonists 
took advantage of the unfavoumble 
associations attached to the word in 
these narrower ond special senses, to 
make objections tell against the theory 


_ which employed the word in its widest 


generic sense. 
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moderation, tranquillity, and meditative reason: they de- 
precated the violent emotions, whether sensual, ambitious, 
or money-getting.» The objections therefore here stated by 


Sokrates, in so far as they are derived from the mischievous 
consequences of indulgence in the intense pleasures, do not 
avail against the Hedonistic theory, as explained either by 
Plato himself (Protagoras) or by any theorists of the Platonic 
century. 

We find Plato in his various dialogues working out different 
points of view, partly harmonious, partly conflicting, upon 
ethical theory. Thus in the Gorgias, Sokrates insists bitterent 
eloquently upon the antithesis between the Imme- Mew worked 
diate and ‘Transient on the one hand, which he calls in different 
Pleasure or Pain—and the Distant and Perma- cases Fe 
nent on the other, which he calls Good or Profit, labua— True 
Hurt or Evil. In the Protagoras, Sokrates acknow- Pleasures. 
ledges the same antithesis: but he points out that the Good 
or Profit, Hurt or Evil, resolve themselves into elements 
generically the same as those of the Immediate and Tran- 
sient—Pleasure and Pain: so that all which we require is, a 
calculating Intelligence to assess and balance correctly the 
pleasures and pains in every given case. In the Philébus, | 
Sokrates takes a third line, distinct from both the other two 
dialogues: he insists upon a new antithesis, between True 
Pleasures—and False Pleasures. If a Pleasure be associated 
with any proportion, however small, of Pain or Uneasiness— 
or with any false belief or impression—he denounces it as 
false and impostrous, and strikes it out of the list of plea- 
sures. The small residue which is left after such deduction, 
consists of pleasures recommended altogether by what Plato 


b Sce the beautiful lines of Lucretius, 
Book ii. init. When we read the threc 
acrimonious treatises in which Plutarch 
attacks the Epikureans (Non Posse 
Suaviter Vivi, adv. Koloten, De La- 
tenter Vivendo), we find bim com- 
plaining, not that Epikurus thought 
too much about pleasures, or that he 
thought too much about the intense 
pleasures, but quite the reverse. Epi- 
kurus (he says} made out too poor a 
catalogue of pleasures: he was too 


easily satisfied with a small amount 
and varicty of pleasures: he dwelt too 
much upon the absence of pain, as 
being, when combined with a very 
little pleasure, as much as man ought 
to look for: he renounced all the most 
vehement and delicious pleasures, 
those of political activity and contem- 
plative study, which constitute the great 
charms of life (1097 F-1098 E-1092 E- 
1093-1094). Plutarch attacks Epikurus 
upon grounds really Hedonistic. 
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calls their truth; and addressing themselves to the love of 
truth in a few chosen minds. The attainment of Good—the 
object of the practical aspirations—is presented as a secondary 
appendage of the attainment of Truth—the object of the 
speculative or intellectual energies. 

How much the Philébus differs in its point of view from 
Opposition the Gorgias,’ is indicated by Plato himself m a re- 
Gorse an markable passage. “I have often heard Gorgias 
about Gor affirm” (says Protarchus) “that among all arts, the 

toric. art of persuasion stands greatly pre-eminent: since 
it ensures subservience from all, not by force, but with their 
own free consent.” To which Sokrates replies—‘ I was not 
then enquiring what art or science stands pre-eminent as the 
greatest, or as the best, or as conferring most benefit upon 
us—but what art or science investigates clear, exact, and full 
truth, though. it be in itself small, and may afford small bene- 
fit. You need not quarrel with Gorgias, for you may admit 
to him the superiority of his art in respect of usefulness to 
mankind, while my art (dialectic philosophy) is superior in 
respect of accuracy. I observed just now, that a small piece 
of white colour which is pure, surpasses in truth a large area 
. Which is not pure. We must not look to the comparative 
profitable consequences or good repute of the various sciences 
or arts, but to any natural aspiration which may exist in our 
minds to love truth, and to do every thing for the sake of 
truth. It will then appear that no other science or art strives 
after truth so earnestly as Dialectioc.”* 


‘ Sukrutes in the Gorgias insists; 7¢@ peylorn xal dplorn wal wAciora 


upon the constant intermixture of 
pleasure with pain, as an argument to 
prove that pleasure cannot be identical 
with good : pleasure and pain (he says) 
go together, but good and evil cannot go 
together: therefore pleasure cannot 
be good, pain cannot evil (Gorgias, 
pp. 496-497). But he distinguishes 
pleasures into the good and the bad; 
not into the true and the false, as they 
are distinguished in the Philébus and 
the Republic (ix. pp. 583-585). 

k Plato, Philébus, p. 58 B-D-E. 

Ov totTo Eywye eChrouy xw, ths 
téExYN H otis emiothun xacwy Siapepe 


wpedovea Huds, AAAG Tis woTE Td Tapes 
mul Td dxpBts wal +d GAnOécraror 
éxionone?, xby el ouixpd nal opuixpa 
dvivaca, AXA’ Spa: avde yap arexOhoes 
Vopyla, tii wey exelvou drepéxev réxvy 
5:50vs xpbs xpelaw trois avOpdxois, xpos 
dxpiBeiay 5 § elwoy cya viv xpay- 
parelga—phr’ els tTivas wdedclas exiorn- 
pov Brépaytes ufre sivas edbsoniulas, 
GAA’ ef tis wépuxe THs Wuxhs Huav 
Sdvauis épGy Te TOU GAnOols Kal xdvra 
€veka TOUTOU KpaTTeiy. 

Here, as clsewhere, I translate the 
substance of the age, adopting the 
amendments of Dr. Badham and Mr. 
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If we turn to the Gorgias, we find the very same claim ad- 
vanced by Gorgias on behalf of his own art, as that which 
Protarchus here advances: but while Sokrates here admits it, 
in the Gorgias he repudiates it with emphasis, and even with 
contumely: ranking rhetoric among those employments which 
minister only to present pleasure, but which are neither in- 
tended to yield, nor ever do yield, any profitable result. Here 
in the Philébus, the antithesis between immediate pleasure 
and distant profit is scarcely noticed. Sokrates resigns to 
Gorgias and to others of the like stamp, a superiority not 
merely in the art of flattermg and tricking the immediate 
sensibilities of mankind, but in that of contributing to their 
permanent profit and advantage. It is in a spirit contrary to 
the Gorgias, and contrary also to the Republic (in which 
latter we read the memorable declaration—That the miseries 
of society will have no respite until government is in the hands 
of philosophers'), that Sokrates here abnegates on behalf of 
philosophy all efficacious pretension of conferring profit or 
happiness on mankind generally, and claims for it only the 
pure delight of satisfying the truth-seeking aspirations. Now 
these aspirations have little force except in a few chosen 
minds; in the bulk of mankind the love of truth is feeble, 
and the active search for truth almost unknown. We thus | 
see that in the Philébus it is the speculative few who are pre- 
sent to the imagination of Plato, more than the ordinary 
working, suffering, enjoying Many. 

Aristotle, in the commencement of his Metaphysica, recom- 
mends Metaphysics or First Philosophy to the reader, Peculiarity of 

: r the Philébus 
by affirming that, though other studies are more — Plato sp. 
useful or more necessary to man, none is equal to it same priuel- 
in respect of truth and exactness,” because it teaches cation — 
us to understand First Causes and Principles. The —toCogni- 


tions and 


like pretension is put forward by Plato in the Philé- Pleasure 


Poste (see Mr. Poste’s note‘, which | tion of the bitter polemic assigned to 
appear to me valuable improvements | Sokrates in the Gorgias. This is, how- 
of a confused text. ever, altogether conjecture. 

It seems probable enough that what 1 Plato, Republ. v. 473 D. 
is here said, conceding so large a mea- m Aristotel. Metaphys. A. 983, a. 25, 
sure of credit to Gorgias and his art, | b. 10, 
inay be intend.d expressly as a mitiga- 
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bus" on behalf of Dialectic; which he designates as the sci- 
ence of all real, permanent, unchangeable, Entia. Taking 
Dialectic as the maximum or Verissimum, Plato classifies 
other sciences or cognitions according as they approach closer 
to it in truth or exactness—according as they contain more 
of precise measurement and less of conjecture. Sciences or 
cognitions are thus classified according as they are more or 
ess true and pure. But because this principle of classification 
is fairly applicable to cognitions, Plato conceives that it may be 
made applicable to Pleasures also. One characteristic feature 
of the Philébus is the attempt to apply the predicates, true or 
false, to pleasures and pains, as they are applicable to cogni- 
tions or opinions: an attempt against which Protarchus is made 
to protest, and which Sokrates altogether fails in justifying,° 
though he employs a train of argument both long and 
diversified. . 
In this train of argument we find a good deal of just and 


Distinction instructive psychological remark: but nothing at all 
of true and A ° 

Coane which proves the conclusion that there are or can be 
pleasures, false pleasures or false pains. We have (as Sokrates 


shows) false remembrances of past pleasures and pains—false 
expectations, hopes, and fears of future: we have pleasures 
alloyed by accompanying pains, and pains qualified by accom- 
panying pleasures: we have pleasures and pains dependent 
upon false beliefs: but false pleasures we neither have nor 
can have. The predicate is altogether inapplicable to the 
subject. It is applicable to the intellectual side of our nature, 
not to the emotional. A pleasure (or a pain) is what it seems, 
neither more nor less; its essence consists in being felt.? 


« Plato, Philéb. pp. 57-58. Compare 
Republic, vil. pp. 531-532. 

° Plato, Philéb. pp. 36 C, 38 A. 

The various arguments, intended to 
prove this conclusion, are continucd 
from p. 36 to p. 51. The same doctrine 
is advocated by Sokrates in the Ie- 
public, ix. pp. 583-584. 

Tho doctrine is briefly stated by the 
Platonist Nemesius, De Natur. Homi- 
nis, p. 223. kal yap xara TAdtwva toy 
dover al wév eiot Wevdets, al St dAnBets. 
Wevdeis ev, boar per aicOnoews yl- 


yvovras wat Sdins ode GAnOois, xa 
Avwas Exovo: cupwenAeypevas: dAnGeis 
de, Soar ris puxis eid udyys abtijs 
xa’ éaurdy pet’ emorhuns Kal vou Kal 
gppovhoews, xabapal nai dvewlusmros 
Aurns, als obdeula perdvyora wapaxodou- 
Get word. 

A brief but clear abstract of the ar- 
gument will be found in Dr. Badham’s 
Preface to the Philébus (pp. viii.-xi.). 
Compare also Stallbaum’s Prolegg. ch. 
Vv. p. 90, seq. 

P This is what Aristotle mcans when 
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There are false beliefs, disbeliefs, judgments, opinions,—but 
not false pleasures or pains. The pleasure of the dreamer or 
madman is not false, though it may be founded on illusory 
belief: the joy of a man informed that he has just been ap- 
pointed to a lucrative and honourable post, the grief of a 
father on hearing that his son has been killed in battle, are 
neither of them false, though the news which both persons are 
made to believe may be totally false, and though the feelings 
will thus be of short duration. Plato observes that the state 
which he calls neutrality or indifference appears pleasurable 
when it follows pain, and painful when it results from an in- 
terruption of pleasure: hero is a state which appears alter- 
nately to be both, though it is in reality neither: the pleasure 
or pain, therefore, whichever it be, he infers to be false.1 But 


he says:—tijs ndovns 8 év dtepovw preceded by pain: it is enough tliat 
xpéve térAcov 7d elSos—tav 8drwy te | there has becn a certain intermission, 
Kal teAciwy 4% Hdovy (Eth. Nik. x. 3, | coupled with the nourishmont of the 


1174, b. 4). exhausted parts. These are of course 
a Plato, Philéb, pp. 43-44 ; Republic, | our best pleasures. By means of this 
ix. p. 553. class, wo might have a lifo of enjoy- 


I copy the following passage from | ment without pain: although, in fact, 
Professor Baiu’s work on *'The Emo- | the other is more or less mixed up in 
tions and the Will,” the fullcst and | every one’s experience. Exercise, Re- 
most philosophical account of the | pose, the pleasures of the different 
emotions that I know (pp. 615-616) :— | Senses and Emotions, might be made 

“It is a gencral law of the mental | to alternate, so as to give a constant 
constitution, more or less recognised | succession of pleasure: each being 
by inquirers into the human mind, that | sufficiently dormant during tho exer- 
change of impression is essential to | cise of the others, to reanimate the 
consciousness in cvery form. There | conscivusness when its turn comes. It 
arc notable examples to shew, that one | also happens that some of those modes 
unvarying action on the senses fails to | of delight are inercased, by being pre- 
give any perception whatever. Take | ceded by a certain amount of a painful 
the motion of the carth about its axis | opposite. Thus, confinement adds to 
and through space, whereby we are | the pleasure of exercise, and protracted 
whirled with immense velocity, but at | excrtion to that of repose. Fastin 
an uniform pace, being utterly insen- | incrcases the enjoyment of meals; rind 
sible of the circumstance. It is the | being much chilled prepares us for a 
change from rest to motion that | higher zest in the accession of warmth. 
wakens our scnsibility, and conversely | It is not necessary, however, in those 
from motion to rest. An uniform con- | cases, that the privation should amount 
dition, a3 respects cither state, is devoid | to positivo pain, in order to the exist- 
of any quickening iniluecnce on the | ence of the pleasure. The enjoyment 
mind. We have repeatedly seen plea- ; of food may be experienced, although 
sures depending for their existence on | the previous hunger may not be in any 
previous pains, and pains on pleasures ; way painful: at all events, with no 
experienced or conceived. Such are, more pain than the certainty of the 
the contrasting states of Liberty and | coming meal can effectually appease, 
Restraint, Power and Impotence. Many | There is still another class of our 
pleasures owe their effect as such to | delights depending entirely upon pre- 
mere cessation. For example, the | vious suffering, as in the sudden cessa- 
pleasures of exercise do not need to be ‘ tion of acute pains, or the sudden relief 
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there is no falsehood in the case: the state described is what 
it appears to be—pleasurable or painful: Plato describes it 
erroneously when he calls it the same state, or one of neu- 
trality. Pleasure and Pain are both of them phenomena of 
present consciousness. They are what they seem: none of 
them can be properly called (as Plato calls them) “ apparent 
pleasures which have no reality.” * 


from great depression. Here the re- 
bound from one nervous condition to 
another is a stimulant of positive plea- 
sure: constituting a small, but alto- 
gether inadequate, compensation for 
the prior misery. The pleasurable sen- 
sation of good health presupposes the 
opposite experience in a still larger 
measure. Uninterru health, though 
an instrumentality for working out 
many enjoyments, of itself gives no 
sensation.” eee 

It a rs to me that this passa 
of Mr in’s work discriminates aad 
scts out what there is of truth in 
Plato’s doctrine about the pure and 
painless pleasures. In his first volame 
The Senses and the ee Mr. 

in has laid down and explained 
the great fundamental fact of the 
system, that it includes spontaneous 
sources of activity ; which, after repose 
and nourishment, require to be exerted, 
and afford a certain pleasure in the 
course of being exerted. There is no 
antecedent pain to be relieved: but 
privation (which is only a grade and 
variety of pain, and sometimes consi- 
derable pain) is felt if the exertion be 
hinde This doctrine of spontaneous 
activity, employed by Mr. Buin suc- 
cessfully to explain a large variety of 
mental phenomena, is an important 
and valuable extension of that which 
Aristotle lays down in the Ethics, that 
pleasure is an accessory or adjunct of 
évépyea dveurddioros (évdpyea tijs 
cata puow etews, Eth. N. vii. 13, 1153, 
a. 15), without any view to obtain 
any separate extraneous pleasure or to 
relieve any separate extraneous pain 
(xaé’ abras 8 eioly aiperal, ad’ ay 
pndty exi(nretra: mapa Thy évépyecas, 
E. N. x. 6, 1176, b. 6). 

® Plato, Philébus, p.51 A. xpés 7d 
twas noovas elvar Soxotcas, ofcas 3° 
ob8anas, Kc. 1d pawdpuevoy GAA’ obK 
by, p. 42 C, which last sentence is 
better explained (I think) in the note 


of Dr. Badham than in that of Mr. 
Poste. 

Mr. Poste observes justly, in his note 
on p. 40 C :—* ‘The falsely anticipated 
pleasure in mistaken Hope may be 
culled, as it is here called, Fulse Plea- 
sure. ‘This is, however, an inaccurate 
expression. It is not the Pleasure, 
but the Imagination of it (#. e. the 
Imagination or Opinion) that is false. 
Sokrates therefore does not dwell upon 
this point, though Protarchus allows 
the expressicn to puss.” The last 
phrase of cre apreg which I have 
thus transcn “ Sokrates therefore 
does not dwell upon this point”) is 
less accurate than that which precedes ; 
for it seems to imply that the Sokrates of 
Philébus admits the inaccuracy of the 
expression, which seems to me not 
borne out by the text of the dialogue. 
Both here and elsewhere in the dia- 
logue, the doctrine, that many pleasures 
are false, is maintained by Sokrates 
distinctly—rd fdecGa: is put upon the 
same footing as 7d S0fd¢erv, which may 
be either adnOds or Pevdas. 

When Sokrates ‘p. 37 B) puts the 
question, “ You admit that 3d may 
be either 4An@}s or Wevdhs : how then 
can you argue that 7304 must be 
always 4An64s?” the answer is, that 
pleasure is not, if we speak correctly, 
either true or false; neither one pre- 
dicute uor the other is properly appli- 
cable to it: we can only so apply them 
by a metaphor, altogether misleading 
in philosophical reasoning. When So- 
krates further argues (37 D), ‘“ You 
admit that some qualifying predicates 
may be applied to pleasures and pain, 
great or small, durable or transient, &c. 
You admit that an opinion may be 
correct or mistaken in its object, and 
when it is the latter you call it false: 
why is not the pleasure which accom- 
panies a false opinion to be called false 
also?’ Protarchus refuses distinctly 
to admit this, saying, “I have already 
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What seems present to the mind of Plato in this doctrine 
is the antithesis between the absolute and the re- Piato a- 
lative. He will allow reality only to the absolute: no trath and 
the relative he considers (herein agreeing with the cep t in the 
Eleates) to be all seeming and illusion. Thus when Pieasures 
he comes to describe the character of those few 
pleasures which he admits to be true, we find him 
dwelling upon their absolute nature. 1. The pleasures de- 
rived from perfect geometrical figures: the exact straight 
line, square, cube, circle, &c.: which figures are always beau- 
tiful per se, not by comparison or in relation with any thing 
else :* and “ which have pleasures of their own, noway analo- 
gous to those of scratching” (2. e. not requiring to be preceded 
by the discomfort of an itching surface). 2. The pleasures 
derived from certain colours beautiful in themselves: which 
are beautiful always, not merely when seen in contrast with 
some other colours. 3. The pleasures of hearing simple 
sounds, beautiful in and by themselves, with whatever other 
sounds they may be connected. 4. The pleasures of sweet 
smells, which are pleasurable though not preceded by un- 
easiness. 5. The pleasures of mathematical studies: these 
studies do not derive their pleasurable character from satis- 
fying any previous uneasy appetite, nor do they leave behind 
them any pain if they happen to be forgotten.' 


which he 
admits to be 
true—and 
why. 


affirmed that on that supposition the | no longer ate with any pleasure (81: 
inion is false: but no man will call | andes %or@i01). “ The physician Aku- 
the peer false” (p. 38 A). menus (s0 replied Sokrates) teaches us 
* Plato, Philébus, p. 51 C. ratrala in such a case. Leave 


Dyas rem 
yap ob elvac xpds Tt add Aéyw, xabd- | off eating: after you have left off, you 


wep BAAa, GAA’ del Hard nal’ abra 
wepuxéva, wal twas Sovds olxelas 
Exew, od8ty tals THY KyhoEwY xpoo- 
epeis. 

Tas THY pwrdy ras Aelas Kal Aapu- 
mapas, tas fy tT: xaBapdy leloas péAos, 
ov xpos Erepoy Kadds, GAN’ abras Kal? 
airas elva:, xat robrwr ftuupdbrous 
jdovas éxouédvas. 

t Plato, Philébus, p. 52 B. 

We may illustrate the doctrine of the 
Philébus about pleasures and pains, by 
reference toa dictum of Sokrates quoted 
in the Xenophontic Memorabilia (iii. 
13). 

Some person complained to Sokrates 
that he had lost his appetite—that he 


will come back into a more pleasurable, 
ah and healthful condition.” 
ow let us suppose the like complaint 
to be addressed to the Platonic Sokrates. 
What would have been his answer ? 
The Sokrates of the Protagoras would 
have regarded the complainant as suf- 
fering under a misfortune, and would 
have tried to suggest some remedy: 
either the prescription of Akumenus, 
or any other more promising that he 
could think of. The Sokrates of the 
Pheedon, on the contrary, would have 
congratulated him on the improvement 
in his condition, inasmuch as the mis- 
guiding and degrading ascendancy, 
exercised by his body over his mind, 
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These few are all the varieties of pleasure which Plato ad- 
mits as true: they are alleged as cases of the absolutely 
pleasurable (Avdrdé-75v)—that which is pleasurable per se, and 
always, without relation to any thing else, without dependence 
on occasion or circumstance, and without any antecedent or 
concomitant pain. All other pleasures are pleasurable, re- 
latively to some antecedent pain, or to some contrasting con- 
dition, with which they are compared: accordingly Plato 
considers them as false, unreal, illusory: pleasures and not 
pleasures at once, and not more one than the other." Herein 


was suppressed in one of its most 
influential channels, just as Kephalus, 
in the Republic (i. 329‘, is made to 
announce it as one of the blessings of 
old age, that the sexual appetite has 
left him. The Sokrates of the Phi- 
lébus, also, would have treated the 
caso as ono for congratulation, but 
he would have assigned a different 
reason. He would have replied: “The 

leasures of cating are altogether false. 

ou never really had any pleasure in 
eating. If you believed yoursclf to 
have any, you were under an illusion. 
You have reason to rejoice that this 
illusion has now passed away: and to 
rejoice the more, because you have 
come a step nearer to the most divinc 
scheme of life.” 

Speusippus (the nephew and suc- 
ecssor of Plato), if he had been present, 
would have re-assured the complainant 
in 8 manner equally decided. He would 
have said nothing, however, about the 
difference between true and false plea- 
sures: he would have acknowledged 
them all as true, and denounced them 
all as mischieyous. He would have 
said (see Aul. Gell. ix. 5): “ ‘The con- 
dition which you describe is one which 
I greatly envy. Pleasure and Pain are 
both, alike and equally, forms of Evil. 
I cat, to relieve the pain of hunger: 
but unfortunately I cannot do so with- 
out experiencing some pleasure; and I 
thus incur evil in the other and opposite 
form. I am ashamed of this, because 


I am still kept far off from Good, or | 


. the point of neutrality: but I cannot 
help myself. You are more fortunate : 
you avert one evil, pain, without the 
least alloy of the other evil, pleasure: 
what you attuin is thus pure Good. I 
hope your condition may long continue, 


and I should be glad to come into it 
myself.” 

Not only the sincere pleasure-haters, 
but also other theorists indicated by 
Aristotle, would have warmly applauded 
this pure cthical doctrine of Speusippus; 
not from real agreement with it, but in 
order to edify the audience. They would 
say to one another aside: “ This isnot 
true: but wo must do all we can to 
make people believe it. Since cvery 
one is too fond of pleasures, and suffers 
himself to be enslaved by them, we 
must pull in the contrary direction, in 
order tliat we may thereby bring people 
into the middle line.” (Aristot, Nth. 
Nikom. x. 1, 1172, a. 30.) 

It deserves to be remarked that 
Aristotle, in alluding to theso last 
theorists, disapproves their scheme of 
Ethical Fictions, or of falsifying theory 
in order to work upon men’s minds by 
edifying imposture; while Plato ap- 

roves and employs this scheme in the 

tepublic. Aristotle even recognises it 
as a fault in various persons, that they 
take tvo little delight in bodily plea- 
sures—that a man is towtros ofos 
hrrov 4 Set rots cwparicots xalpwy 
(Isthic. Nikom. vii. 11, 1151, b. 24). 

" Compare, respecting this Platonic 
view, Republic, v. pp. 478-479, and ix. 
pp. 583-585, where Plato contrasts the 
wavarnOys or yvnota ndorvy, which arises 
from the acquisition of knowledge 
(when the mind nourishes itself with 
real essence}, with the »dé@n (p. 587 B) 
or écxiaypadnuern ndovh, efSwrov ris 
&AnO8ovs 7dov7ys, arising from the pur- 
suits of wealth, power, and other objects 
of desire. 

The comic poet Alexis adverts to 
this Platonic doctrine of the absolutely 
pleasurable, here, there, and every- 
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he conforms to the Eleatic or Parmenidean view, according 
to which the relative is altogether falsehood and illusion: an 
intermediate stage between Ens and Non-Ens, belonging as 
much to the first as to the last. 

The catalogue of pleasures recognised by Plato being so 
narrow (and much of them attainable only by a 


Pla‘o con 
few persons), the amount of difference is really very not are de- 
small between him and his pleasure-hating oppo- gulls of 
nents, who disallowed pleasure altogether. But small pp tis own 
as the catalogue is, he could not consistently have its 
defended it against them, upon his own principles. hiton ho. 
His opponents could have shown him that a con- pleasures. 

altogether. 


siderable portion of it must be discarded, if we are 
to disallow all pleasures which are preceded by or inter- 
mingled with pain—or which are sometimes stronger, some- 
times feebler, according to the relations of contrast or simi- 
larity with other concomitant sensations. Mathematical study 
certainly, far from being all pleasure and no pain, demands 
an irksome preparatory training (which is numbered among 
the miseries of life in the Axiochus*), succeeded by long 


where,—rd 8 78) wxdyros 93d, Kane? 
r&véade, Athena. viii. 354; Meineke, 
Com. Frag. p. 453. 

In the Phsdrus (258 E), we find 
this same class of pleasures, those which 
cannot be enjoyed unless preceded by 
some pain, asserted to be called for 
that reason slavish (davdpar0dédes), and 
depreciated as worthless. Nearly all 
the pleasures connected with the body 
arc said to belong to this class; but 
those of rhetoric and dialectic are 
exempted from it, and declared to be 
of superior order. 

The pleasure of guining a victory in 
the stadium at Olympia was ranked by 
Greeks generally as the maximum of 
pleasure: and we find the Platonic 
Sokrates (Republ. v. 465 D) speaks in 
concurrence with this opinion. But 
this pleasure ought in Plato's view to 
pass for a false pleasure; since it was 
invariably preceded by the most pain- 
ful, long-continued training. 

x Sce the pseudo-Platonic dialogue 
Axiochus, pp. 366-367. Compare Re- 
public,?vii. 526 ©, vi. 504 C. 

The Sokratic method, in creating 
consciousness of ignorance, is exhibited 


not less in the Xenophontic Memora- 
bilia ‘iv. 2,40) than in varions Platonic 
dialogues, Alkibindes I, Thesetétus, 
&c. We read it formally proclaimed 
by Sokrates in the Platonic Apology. 
Aristotle repeats the assertion con- 
tained in the Philébus about the list of 
painless pleasures —Avro ydp elow 
aire padnuarixal, &c. (Ethic. Nikom. x. 
2, 1173, b.16; 7,1177,a. 25). He him- 
sclf says in another place | vii. 13, 1153, 
a. 20) that 7d @ewpety somctimes hurts 
the health, and if he had examined 
the lives of mathemuticians, especially 
that of Kepler, he would hardly havo 
imagined that mathematical investiga- 
tions have no pains attached to them. 
He probably means tiat they are not 
precy by painful appetites such as 
unger and thirst. But they are pre- 
ceded by acquired impulses or desires, 
which in reference to the present 
question are upon the same footing 
as the natural appetites. A healthy 
and temperate man, leading a regular 
life, and in easy circumstances, knows 
little of hunger and thirst as pains; 
he knows them only as appetites 
which give relish to his periodical 
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laborious application, together with a fair share of vexatious 
puzzle and disappointment. The love of knowledge grows up 
by association (like the thirst for money or power), and in- 
cludes an uncomfortable consciousness of ignorance: nay, it 
is precisely this painful consciousness which the Sokratic 
method was expressly intended to plant forcibly in the 
student’s mind, as an indispensable antecedent condition. 
Requital doubtless comes in time; but the outlay is not the 
less real, and is quite sufficient to disentitle the study from 
being counted as a true pleasure, in the Platonic sense. Nor 
could Plato, upgn his own principles, defend the pleasures of 
sight, sound, and smell. For though he might justly contend 
that there were some objects originally agreeable to these 
senses, yet all these objects will appear more or less agree- 
able, according to the accompanying contrasts under which 
they are presented, while, in particular states of the organ, 
they will not appear agreeable at all. Now such variability of 
estimate is among the grounds alleged by Plato for declaring 
pleasures to be false.” 

How little the Sokrates of this dialogue differs, at the 
bottom, from’ the fastidious pleasure-haters, may be 
seen by the passage in which he proclaims that the 
life of intelligence alone, without the smallest inter- 
mixture of pleasure or pain, is the really perfect 
life: that the Gods and the divine Kosmos have no enjoyment 
and no suffering.* ‘The emotional department of human nature 
is here regarded as a degenerate and obstructive appendage: 
so that it was an inauspicious act of the sons of the Demiurgus 
(in the Timseus*) when they attached the spherical head (the 


meals. It is only when this periodical 
satisfaction is withheld that his ap- 


Sokrates in 
this dialogue 
differs little 
from these 
Pieasure- 
haters. 


he felt hungry so long as he was not 
in possession of supreme power — 


tite grows to a painful and distrese- 
ing height. So too the ¢:Aouabhs; 
his appetite for study, when regular) 
gratified to an extent consistent wi 
health and other considerations, is not 
painful ; but it will rise to the height 
of a most distressing privation if he be 
debarred from gratifying it, excluded 
from books and papers, disturbed by 
noises and intrusions. Kepler, if in- 
terdicted from pursuing his calcula- 
tions, would have been miserable. 
Jason of Pherss was heard to say that 


wewjv, Sre uy) tupayvoi, Aristot. Politic. 
lii. 4, 1277, a. 24 ; thus intimating that 
tle acquired appetite of ambition had 
in his mind feached the same intensity 
as the natural appetite of hunger. 

Y Plato, Philébus, pp. 41-42. In the 
Pheedon (p. 60 B) Sokrates makes a 
striking remark on the inseparable con- 
junction of pleasure with pain gene- 
rally. 
* Plato, Philébus, p. 33. 

* Plato, Timsus, pp. 43 A, 44 D, 
69 D, 70-71. The same fundamental 
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miniature parallel of the Kosmos, with the rotatory move- 
ments of the immortal soul in the brain within) at the summit 
of a bodily trunk and limbs, containing the thoracic and ab- 
dominal cavities: the thoracic cavity embodying a second and 
inferior soul with the energetic emotions and passions—the ab- 
dominal region serving as lodgment to.a third yet baser soul 
with the appetites. From this conjunction sprang the corrupt- 
ing influence of emotional impulse, depriving man of his close 
parallelism with the Kosmos, and poisoning the life of pure 
exclusive Intelligence—regular, unfeeling, undisturbed. The 
Pleasure-haters, together with Speusippus and others, declared: 
that pleasure and pain were both alike enemies to be repelled, 
and that neutrality was the condition to be aimed at.” And 


idea, though embodied in a different 
illustration, appears also in the Phs- 


dou; where Sokrates depicts life as a. 


riod of imprisonment, to which the 
immortal rational soul is condemned, in 
@ corrupt and detective body, with per- 
petual stream of disturbing sensations 
and emotions (Phsedon, pp. 64-65). 

Aristotle observes, De Anima, i. p. 
407, b. 2 :-—éwiwovoy 3t al 7d pweulx Oa 


TH gaHuatt py Buvduevoy d&wodrvOjvay, | 


wal mpooéts peuxroy, efxep BéATIOV TH 
yp uh pera odparos elvat, nabdwep 
eYwOe Te A€yerOat kal WoAAOIs GuvsoKes. 


clusive, are of opinion, that he alludes 
to Antisthenes—among whose dicta we 
certainly read declarations expressing 
positive aversion to pleasure—pavelny 
HarAov FH jhodeinv. Diog. L. vi. 8; 
compare ix. 101, and Winckelmann, 
(Frag. Antisthen. xii.). Mr. Poste, on 
the contrary, thinks it improbable that 
Antisthenes is alluded to (see p. 80 of 
his Philébus). I confess that I think 
so too. Mr. Poste points out that 
_ these Suoxepe’s are characterised by 

Plato (p. 44 B), as pda Bewods Aeyo- 
| @évous wept pvow :—whereas we are 


We find in one of the Fragments of ; informed that erates on vois 
y 


Cicero, quoted by Augustin trom the 
lost work MHortensius (p. 485, ed. 
Orelli) : —“ An vero, inquit, voluptates 
corporis expcetends, que vere et 
graviter dicts sunt a Plutone Ulecebraa 
et esc malorum? Quis autem bona 
mento preeditus, non mallet nullas 
omnino nobis & naturi voluptates esse 
datas?” This is the same doctrine as 
what is ascribed to Speusippus., 

b Aristot. Ethic. Nikom. vii. 14, 
p. 1153, b. 5; x. 2, p. 1173, a. 8; 
Aulus Gellius, ix. 5. “ Speusippus 
vetusque omnis Academia voluptatem 
et dolorem duo mala esse dicunt oppo- 
sita inter se: bonum autem esse quod 
utriusque medium foret.” 

oa pare Plato, Philébus, pp. 43 D-E, 
33 B. 

To whom does Plato here make 
allusion, under the general title of the 
Fastidious (of Sucyxepets) Pleasure- 
haters? Schleiermacher aie. to his 
translation, p. 487), Stallbaum, and 
most critics down to Dr. Badham in- 


VOL. IT. 


| were neglected Antisthenes, who 
| confined his attention to ra hOiKd. 
' This is a strong reason for believing 
_ that Antisthenes cannot be here meant; 
_and there are some other reasons also, 
| First, in describing the dvoxepeis, 
Plato notes it as one among their at- 
‘tributes, that they hold in thorough 
| detestation the indecorous pleasures 
(Tas Tav aoxnudvwy Hdovas, as obs 
efropev Suoyxepets picovot wayredAas, 
p. 46 A). Now this is surely not 
| likely to have been affirmed about 
, Antisthenes. It was the conspicuous 
' characteristic of the Cynic sect, begun 
, by Antisthenes, and carried still far- 
| ther by his pupil Diogenes, that they 
| reduced to its minimum the distinction 
| between the decorous and the inde- 
corous, 

Next, we may observe that these 
3ucxepeis, whoever they were, are 
spoken of with much respect by Plato, 
even while he combats their doctrine 
(p. 440). I think it not likely that 


2R 
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such appears to me to be the drift of Plato’s reasonings in the 
Philébus: though he relaxes somewhat the severity of his 
requirements in favour of a few pleasures, towards which he 
feels the same indulgence as towards Homer in the Republic.° 
When Ethics are discussed, not upon principles of their own 
(oixeias dpxas), but upon principles of Kosmology or Ontology, 


no emotion of any kind can find consistent place. 
In my judgment, this is one main defect pervading the 


Forced con- 
janction of 
Kosmolozy 
and Ethics— 
defect of the 
Philébus. 


he would have spoken thus of Anti- 
sthenes. We are told that there pre- 
vailed between the two a great and 
reciprocal acrimony. And this senti- 
ment is manifested in the Sophistés 
(p. 251 B), where the opponents whom 
Plato is refuting are described with 
the most contemptuous bitterness,—and 
where Schleiermacher, and the critics 
generally, declare that he alludes to 
Antisthenes. The passage in the 
Sophistés represents, in my judgment, 
the probable sentiment of Plato to- 
wards Antisthenes: the passage in the 
Philébus is at variance with it. 

I imagine that the dvoyxepe’s to 
whom Plato makes allusion in the 
Philébus, are the persons from whom 
his nephew and successor Speusippus 


derived the doctrine declared in the | 


first portion of this note. The “ vetus 
omnis Academia” of Aulus Gellius is 
an exaggerated phrase; but many of 
the old Academy, or companions of 
Plato, probably held the theory that 
pleasure was only one form of evil,— 
ern the pythagorising Platonici, 
opting the tendencies of Plato him- 
self in his old age. That Speusippus 
was among the borrowers from the 
Pythagoreans, we know from Ani- 
stotle (Eth. Nikom. i. 4, 1096, b. 8). 
Now the Pythagorean canon of life, 
like the Orphic (both of them sup- 
posed by Herodotus to be derived in 
great part from Egypt—ii. 81), was 


Platonic Philébus—the forced conjunction between 
Kosmology and Ethics—the violent pressure em- 
ployed to force Pleasures and Pains into the same 


tolerable. A remarkable fragment of 
the Kpjres of Euripides describes a 
variety of this purism analogous to the 
Orphic and Pythagorean :—MIdAAeuna 
8 exwy eluata, gpevyw Teéveoly te 
Bpdtwy, Kal vexpoOhxns ob xpimwre- 
pevos’ thy 8 eulixywy Bpwow tector 
wepudayuat. Compare Eurip. Hippol. 
957; Alexis Comicus, ap. Athens. iv. 
p. 161. See the work of M. Alfred 
Maury, Histoire des Religions de la 
Grece Antique, vol. iii. pp. 368-384. 

It appears to me that the dvcxepeis, 
to whom Plato alludes in the Philébus, 
were most probably pythagorising 
friends of his own; who, adopting a 
ritual of extreme rigour, distinguished 
themselves by the violence of their 
antipathies towards tas 7dovas tas © 
tav adoxnudvev. Plato speaks of them 
with respect ; tly because cthical 
theorists, who denounce pleasure, are 
usually characterised in reverential 
terms, as persons of exalted principle, 
! even by those who think their reason- 
_ ings inconclusive ; partly because these 

men only pushed the consequences of 
Plato’s own reasonings, rather farther 
than Plato himself did. In fact they 
were more consistent than Plato was: 
for the principles laid down in the 
Philébus, if carried out strictly, would 
go to the exclusion of all pleasures— 
not less of the few which he tolerates, 
, than of the many which he banishes. 
These pythagorising Platonict might 


distinguished by a multiplicity of , well be termed de:vol rep) piow. They 


abstinences, disgusts, antipathies, in 
respect to alimentation and other phy- 
sical circumstances of life—which were 
held to be of the most imperative force 
and necessity ; so that offences against 


them were of all others the most in- | 


paid much attention to the interpreta- 


_tion of nature, though they did so 
‘according to a numerical and geome- 
, trical symbolism. 


¢ Plato, Republ. x. p. 607. 
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classifying framework as cognitive Beliefs—the true and the 
false. In respect to the various pleasures, the dialogue con- 
tains many excellent remarks, the value of which is dimi- 
nished by the purpose to which they are turned. One of 
Plato's main batteries is directed against the intense, extatic, 
momentary enjoyments, which he sets in contrast against the 
gentle, serene, often renewable. That the former are often 
purchaseable only at the cost of a distempered condition of 
body and mind, which ought to render them objects shunned 
rather than desired by a reasonable man—this is a doctrine 
important to inculcate: but nothing is gained by applying 
the metaphorical predicate false, either to them, or to the 
other classes of mixed pleasures, &c., which Plato discounte- 
nances under the same epithet. By thus condemning pleasures 
in wholesale and in large groups, we not only set aside the in- 
nocuous as well as others, but we also leave unapplied, or only 
half applied, that principle of Measure or Calculation which 
Plato so often extols as the main item in Summum Bonum. 
In this dialogue as well as others, Measure is thus exalted, 


and exalted with emphasis, at the final conclusion : Directive: 
but it is far less clearly and systematically applied, of Measnre— 
how explain- 


as far as human beings are concerned, than in the ed and ap- 
lied in the 
Protagoras. The Sokrates of the Protagoras does Protagoras. 
not recognise any pleasures as false—nor any class of plea- 
sures as absolutely unmixed with pain: he does not set 
pleasure in pointed opposition to the avoidance of pain, nor 
the intense momentary pleasures to the gentle and more 
durable. He considers that the whole course of life is a 
perpetual intermixture of pleasures and pains, in proportions 
variable and to a certain extent modifiable: that each item in 
both lists has its proper value, commensurable with the 


4 We read in Campbell's Philosophy 
of Rhetoric (Book i. ch. 7, pp. 168-170) 
some very good remarks on the erro- 
neous and equivocal assertions which 
identify Truth and Good—a thesis on 
which various Platonists have ex- 
pended much eloquence. Dr. Camp- 
bell maintains the just distinction be- 
tween the Emotions and Will on one 

side, and the Understanding on the 


other. | 
“‘ Passion” (he says) “‘is the mover 
to action, Reason is the guide. Good 
is the object of the Will; Truth the 
object of the Understanding.” 
¢ Plato, Philébus, p.45 D. év 5Bpe 
pelCous Adovads, oF wAelous Adyw, &c. 
So in the Republic, also, 75074 
bwepBdAAovea is declared to be in- 
consistent with cwppoovrn (iii. 402 E), 
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others: that the purpose of a well-ordered life consists, in 
rendering the total sum of pleasure as great, and the total sum 
of pain as small, as each man’s case admits: that avoidance 
of pain and attainment of pleasure are co-ordinate branches 
of this one comprehensive End. He farther declares that 
men are constantly liable to err by false remembrances, esti- 
mates, and comparisons, of pleasures and pains past—by false 
expectations of pleasures and pains to come: that the whole 
security of life lies in keeping clear of such error—in right 
comparison of these items and right choice between them: that 
therefore the full sovereign controul of each man’s life must be 
vested in the Measuring Science or Calculating Intelligence.‘ 
Not only all comprehensive sovereignty, but also ever-active 
guidance, is postulated for this Measuring Science: while 
at the same time its special function, and the items to 
which it applies, are more clearly defined than in any other 
Platonic dialogue. Ifa man be so absorbed by the idea of 
an intense momentary pleasure or pain, as to forget or 
disregard accompaniments or consequences of an opposite 
nature, greatly overbalancing it—this is an error committed 
from default of the Measuring Science: but it is only one 
among many errors arising from the like deficiency. Nothing 
is required but the Measuring Science or Intelligence, to 
enable a man to make the best of those circumstances in 
which he may be placed: this is true of all men, under 
every variety of place and circumstances. Measure is not 


‘ This argument is carried on by ! pp. 25-26 B, 27 E. Compare Dr. Bad- 
Sokrates from p. 351 until the close of , ham’s note, p. 30 of his edition), 
the Protagoras, p. 357 A. éweidy &é The imputation is unfounded, and 
ndovis Te Kal Adwns év dp6j tH aipé| the argument without application, in 
ger egdyn uty 7 cwrnpla rod | regard to the same theory as expounded 
Blov obaa, Tou re xAdovos xal éAdr- | by Sokrates in the Protagoras. 
tovos Kal gelCovos xal ouixporepod kal} At the end of the Philébus (p. 67 B) 
woppwrépw nal éyyurépw, dpa xpwroy | Plato makes Sokrates exclaim ‘* We 
bey oF perpntikh galvyeras, | cannot put Pleasure first among the 
bwepBod7js re nal évdelas odca xa) | items of Good, even though all oxen, 
igdrntos xpds aAAfhAas ones; *Ewed | horses, and other beasts aflirm it.” 
dé perpytuch, dydynn Shxov réxvn wal | This rhetorical flourish is altogether 
emioT hun. misplaced in the Philcbus: for Plato 

Yet Plato in the Philébus, imputing ; had already specified it as one of the 
to the Hedonistic theory that it sets | conditions of the Good, That it must 
aside all idea of measure, regulation, ; be acceptable and must give satistac- 
limit, advances as an argument in the | tion to all animals, and even to all 
case, that Plcasure and Pain in their |; planta (pp. 22 B. 60 C), as well as to 
own nature have no limit (Philébus, men. 
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the Good, but the one condition which is constant as well as 
indispensable to any tolerable approach towards Good. 

In the Philébus, too, Measure—The Exact Quantum—The 
Exact Moment—are proclaimed as the chief item pyovexpisin- 
in the complex called—The Good* But to what (2% 


bus—no 


Items does Sokrates intend the measure to be ap- “quent 


plied? Not certainly to pleasures: the comparison ‘* PP! 
of quantity between one pleasure and another is discarded as 
useless or misleading, and the comparison of quality alone 
is admitted—~. e. true and false: the large majority of human 
pleasures being repudiated in the lump as false, and a small - 
remnant only being tolerated, on the allegation that they are 
true. Nor, again, is the Measure applied to pains: for though 
Plato affirms that a life altogether without pains (as without 
pleasures) would be the truly divine Idéal, yet he never tells 
us that the Measuring Intelligence is to be made available in 
the comparison and choice of pains, and in avoidance of the 
greater by submitting to the less. Lastly, when we look at 
the concession made in this dialogue to Gorgias and his art, 
we find that Plato no longer claims for his Good or Measure 
any directive function, or any paramount influence, as to 
utility, profit, reputation, or the greater ends which men 
usually pursue in life:® he claims for it only the privilege of 
satisfying the aspiration for truth, in minds wherein such 
aspiration is preponderant over all others. 

Comparing the Philébus with the Protagoras, therefore, we 
see that though, in both, Measuring Science or Intelligence is 
proclaimed as supreme, the province assigned to it in the 
Philébus is comparatively narrow. Moreover the practical 
side or activities of life (which are prominent in the Prot- 
agoras) appear in the Philébus thrust into a corner; where 
scanty room is found for them on ground nearly covered 
by the speculative, or theorizing, truth-seeking, pursuits. 
Practical reason is forced into the same categories as theo- 
retical. 

The classification of true and false is (as I have already re- 
marked) unsuitable for pleasures and pains. We have now 


gs Plato, Philébus, p. 66 A. pérpov—rd pérpiov—rtd xalpioy. 
» Plato, Philébus, p. 58 B-D. 
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to see how Plato applies it to cognitions, to which it really 
belongs. 

The highest of these Cognitions is set apart as Dialectic 


Classification OF Ontology: the Object of which is, Ens or Entia, 


een’ ~— eternal, ever the same and unchangeable, ever un- 
Pla li e Ld e e 

it to Cognie Mixed with each other: while the corresponding 
tions. 


Subject is, Reason, Intelligence, Wisdom, by which 
it is apprehended and felt. In this Science alone reside 
perfect Truth and Purity. Where the Objects are shifting, 
variable, mixed or confounded together, there Reason cannot 
apply herself; no pure or exact truth can be attained.' These 
unchangeable Entities are what in other dialogues Plato terms 
Ideas or Forms—a term scarcely used in the Philébus. 

Though pure Truth belongs exclusively to Dialectic and to 
the Objects thereof, there are other Sciences which, having 
more or less of affinity to Dialectic, may thus be classified 
according to the degree of such affinity. Mathematics ap- 
proach most nearly to Dialectic. Under Mathematics are 
included the Sciences or Arts of numbering, measuring, 
weighing—Arithmetic, Metrétic, Static—which are applied to 
various subordinate arts, and impart to these latter all the 
scientific guidance and certainty which is found in them. 
Without Arithmetic, the subordinate arts would be little 
better than vague guesswork or knack. But Plato dis- 
tinguishes two varieties of Arithmetic and Metrétic: one 
purely theoretical, prosecuted by philosophers, and adapted to - 
satisfy the love of abstract truth—the other applied to some 
department of practice, and employed’ by the artist as a 
guide to the execution of his work. Theoretical Arithmetic is 
characterised by this feature, that it assumes each unit to be 
equal, like, and interchangeable with every other unit: while 
practical Arithmetic adds together concrete realities, whether 
like and equal to each other or not.* 


' Plato, Philébus, p. 59. ds 4 wep) | Aexréov. P. 62. povay &vOpwmos 


éxeiva to8 nuivy +6 Te BéBaov Kad 7d 
KaBapdy nal Td adnbés Kal d 3) Adyouer 
elAixpivés, wept Ta del xard Td airda 
doabrws dusxrérara txovra, } Sevrépws 
éxelvwy Sri wdrAtora Lori tvyyevés: Ta 
8 Gada wdyta Sevrepd te nal Sorepa 


abrys wepl Sixatocdtyns, 8, TT 
tort, wal Adyor Exwv énduevoy rH 
voeiv—KuKdrov uty nal opalpas abtijs 
THs Oelas roy Adyow Exwy. 

k Plato, Philéb. p. 56 E. 
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It is thus that the theoretical geometer and arithmetician, 
though not coming up to the full and pure truth of Dialectic, 
is nevertheless nearer to it than the carpenter or the ship- 
builder, who apply the measure to material objects. But the 
carpenter, ship-builder, architect, &c. do really apply mea- 
sure, line, rule, &c.: they are therefore nearer to truth than 
other artists, who apply no measure at all. To this last cate- 
gory belong the musical composer, the physician, the hus- 
bandman, the pilot, the military commander, neither of whom 
-can apply to their processes either numeration or measure- 
ment: all of them are forced to be contented with vague 
estimate, conjecture, a practised eye and ear:! 

The foregoing classification of Sciences and Arts is among 
the most interesting points in the Philébus. It co- Naleile 


incides to a great degree with that which we read  thisclassifice- 
tion—differ- 


in the sixth and seventh books of the Republic, ence with 
though it is also partially different: it differs too in sues. 
some respects from doctrines advanced in other dialogues. Thus 
we find here (in the Philébus) that the science or art of the 
physician, the pilot, the general, &c., is treated as destitute 
of measure and as an agpregate of unscientific guesses: 
whereas in the Gorgias™ and elsewhere, these are extolled as 
genuine arts, and are employed to discredit Rhetoric by 
contrast. Again, all these arts are here placed lower in the 
scientific scale than the occupations of the carpenter or the 
ship-builder, who possess and use some material measures. 
But these latter, in the Republic," are dismissed with the dis- 
paraging epithet of snobbish (Sdvavoor) and deemed unworthy 
of consideration. 

Dialectic appears here exalted to the same pre-eminence 
which is assigned to it in the Republic —as the energy of 
the pure Intellect, dealing with those permanent real Es- 
sences which are the objects of Intellect alone, intelligible 
only and not visible. The distinction here drawn by Plato 
between the theoretical and practical arithmetic and geometry, 
compared with numeration or mensuration of actual objects of 
sense—is also remarkable in two ways: first, as it marks his 


1 Plato, Philéb. p. 56 A-B. Compare Republic, i. pp. 341-342. 
m Plato, Gorgias, pp. 501 A, 518 A. n Plato, Republic, vii. p. 522 B. 
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departure from the historical Sokrates, who recognised the 
difference between the two, but discountenanced the theoreti- 
cal as worthless:° next as it brings clearly to view, the 
fundamental assumption or hypothesis upon which abstract 
arithmetic proceeds—the concept of units all perfectly like 
and equal. That this zs an assumption (always departing 
more or less from the facts of sense)— and that upon its 
being conceded depends the peculiar certainty and accuracy 
of arithmetical calculation—was an observation probably then 
made for the first time; and not unnecessary to be made even 
now, since it is apt to escape attention. It is enunciated 
clearly both here and in the Republic.” 

The long preliminary discussion of the Philébus thus 
brings us to the conclusion — That a descending scale of 
value, relatively to truth and falsehood, must be recognised 
in cognitions as well as in pleasures: many cognitions are 
not entirely true, but tainted in different degrees by error 
and falsehood: most pleasures also, instead of being true and 
pure, are alloyed by concomitant pains or delusions or both: 
moreover, all the intense pleasures are incompatible with 


e Xenophon, Memorab. iv. 7, 2-8.i “The inductions of Arithmetic are 
The contrast drawn in this chapter of | of two sorts: first, those that we have 
the Memorabilia appears to me_ to; just expounded, such as Ono und One 
coincide pretty exactly with that | are Two, Two and One are Three, &ce., 
which is taken in the Philébus, though | which may be called the definitions of 
the preference is reversed. Dr. Bad- | the various numbers, in the improper 
ham (p. 78) and Mr. Poste (pp. 106- | or geometrical sense of the word De- 
113) consider Plato as pointing to a | finition ; and, secondly, the two follow- 
contrast between pure and applied | ing Axioms. The sums of cquals are 
Mathematics: which I do not under- | equal, the differences of Equals are 
stand to be his meaning. The distinc- | equal. 
tion taken by Aristotle in the passage “These axioms, and likewise the 
cited by Mr. Poste is different, and | so-called Definitions, are (as already 
does really designate Pure and Applied : shown) results of induction; true of 
Mathematics. Mr. Poste would have | all objects whatsoever, and as it may 
found a better comparison in Ethic. | seem, exactly true, without the hypo- 
Niko. i. 7, 1098, a. 29. thetical assumption of unqualified 

P Plato, Philébus, p.56E. of 8° od« | truth where an approximation to it is 
&y moze avtois ovuvaxoAovOfoeay, ef all that exists. On more accurate 
ph povdda povddos éxdorns pndeulay | investigation, however, it will be found 
BAAnv &AAns Biadépovady tis Onoer— | that even in this case, there is one 
where it is formally proclaimed as an | hypothetical element in the rutiocina- 
assumption or postulate. See Re- | tion. In all propositions concerning 
public, vii. pp. 525-526, vi. p. 510 C. numbers a condition is implied with- 

Mr. Juhn Stuart Mill thus calls | out which none of them would be . 
attention to the same remark in his | true, and that condition is an assump- 
instructive chapters on Demonstration | tion which may be false. The condi- 
und Necessary Truth (System of Logic, tion is that l= 1: that all the numbers 
Book ii. ch. vi. sect. 3). are numbers of the same or of equal 
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Measure, or a fixed standard;} and must therefore be ex- 
cluded from the category of Good. 

In arranging the quintuple scale of elements or conditions 
of The Good, Plato adopts the following descending ctose of the 


Philébus— 


order: I report them as well as I can, for I confess Graduated 
that I understand them very imperfectly. Goal 


1, Measure; that which conforms to Measure and to proper 
season: with everything else analogous, which we can believe 
to be of eternal nature.—These seem to be unchangeable 
Forms or Ideas, which are here considered objectively, apart 
from any percipient Subject affected by them.” 

2. The Symmetrical, Beautiful, Perfect, Sufficient, &c.— 
These words seem to denote the successive manifestations of 
the same afore-mentioned attributes; but considered both ob- 
jectively and subjectively, as affecting and appreciated by 
some percipient. 

3. Intelligent or Rational Mind.—Here the Subject is 
brought in by itself. 

4, Sciences, Cognitions, Arts, Right Opinions, &c.—Here 
we have the intellectual manifestations of the Subject, but of 


units. Let this be doubtful, and not | tative determination. Just, however, 
one of the propositions in arithmetic | as Quality underlics quantity, we 
will hold true. How can we know | can conceive a substratum underlying 
that one pound and one pound make ! quality. This Plato in the Timaous 
two pounds, if one of the pounds may | calls the Vehicle or Receptacle (7d 
be troy and the other avoirdupois ? | Sextixdy), and Aristotle in his writings 
They may not make two pounds of | the primary Matter (mpwrn  GAn). 
either or of any weight. How can we | The Philébus, however, does not 
know that a forty-horse power is always | carry the analysis so fur. It regards 
equal to itsclf, unless we assume that , quality as the ultimate matter, the 
all horses are of equal strength? One | substratum to be moulded and mea- 
actual pound weight is not exactly | sured out in due quantity by the 
equal to another, nor one mile’s length | quantitative limit.” p. 160. 

to another; a nicer balance or more I doubt whether the Platonic idea 
exact measuring instruments would , of 7d puérpiov is rightly expressed by 


always detect some diffvrence.”’ Mr. Poste’s translation—a mean ( p- 
4 Plato, Philéb. pp. 52 D-57 B. 158). It rather implies, even in Poli- 
® Plato, Philcbus, p. 66. tikus, p. 306, to which he refers, some- 


Tho Appendix B, subjoined by Mr. ; thing adjusted according: to a positive 
Poste to his edition of the Philébus | standard or conformable to an assumed 
(pp. 149-165:, is a very valuable Dis- | measure or perfection: there being un- 
sertation, comparing and explaining ; doubtedly error in excess above it and 
the abstract theories of Plato and error in defect below it—but the 
Aristotle. He remarks, justly, con-/| standard being not necessarily mid- 
trasting the Philcbus with the Ti- | way between the two. The Pytha- 
meus, as to the ductrine of Limit. | goreans used xaipds in a very large 
“In the Philébus the limit is always | sense, describing it as the First Cause 
quantitative. Quality, including all | of Good. Proklus ad Plat. Alkib. i. 
the elementary forces, is the sub- {| p. 270-272, Cousin. 
stratum that has to reccive the quanti- 
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a character inferior to No. 3, descending in the scale of value 
relatively to truth. 

5. Lastly, come the small list of true and painless pleasures. 
—These being not intellectual at all, but merely emotional, 
(some as accompaniments of intellectual, others of sensible, 
processes) are farther removed from Good and Measure than 
even No. 4—the opining or uncertain phases of the intellect.* 

The four first elements belong to the Kosmos as well as to 
man: for the Kosmos has an intelligent soul. The fifth 
marks the emotional nature of man. 

I see no sufficient ground for the hypothesis of Stallbaum 
and some other critics, who, considering the last result abrupt 
and unsatisfactory, suspect that Plato either intended to add 
more, or did add more which has not come down to us. Cer- 
tainly the result (asin many other Platonic dialogues) is 
inconsiderable, and the instruction derivable from the dialogue 
must be picked out by the reader himself from the long train 
of antecedent reasoning. The special point emphatically 
brought out at the end is the discredit thrown upon the in- 
tense pleasures, and the exclusion of them from the list of 
constituents of Good. If among Plato’s contemporaries who 
advocated the Hedonistic doctrine, there were any who laid 
their main stress upon these intense pleasures, he may be 
considered to have replied to them under the name of Philé- 
bus. But certainly this result might have been attained with 
a smaller array of preliminaries. 

Moreover, in regard to these same intense emotions we 
Contrast be- have to remark that Plato in other dialogues holds 
Puilebus and @ Very different opinion respecting them—or at least 
and Sympo- respecting some of them. We have seen that at the 
apeet te Put close of the Philébus he connects Bonum and Pul- 
intense Emo- chrum principally, and almost exclusively, with the 

Reason; but we find him, in the Pheedrus and 


tions gene- 
rally. 


s Neither the Introduction of 


Schleiermacher (p. 134 seq.), nor the 
elucidation of Trendelenburg (De Phi- 
lcbi Consilio, pp. 16-23), nor ‘the Pro- 
legomena of Stallbaum (pp. 76-77 seq.), 
succeed in making this obscure close 
of the Philébus clearly intelligible. 
Stallbaum, after indicating many com- 


mentators who have preceded him, 
observes respecting the explanations 
which they have given: “Ea sunt 
adeo varia atque inter se diversa, ut 
tanquam advers& fronte inter se pug- 
nare dicenda sint” (p. 72). 

* Stallbaum, Proleg. p. 10. 
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Symposion, taking a different, indeed an opposite, view of the 
matter ; and presenting Bonum and’ Pulchrum as objects, not 
of the unimpassioned and calculating Reason, but of ardent 
aspiration and even of extatic love. Reason is pronounced to 
be insufficient for attaining them, and a peculiar vein of inspira- 
tion—a species of madness, eo nomine—is postulated in its 
place. The life of the philosophical aspirant is compared to 
that of the passionate lover, beginning at first with attachment 
to some beautiful youth, and rising by a gradual process of 
association, so as to transfer the same fervent attachment to 
his mental companionship, as a stimulus for generating in- 
tellectual sympathies and recollections of the world of Ideas. 
He is represented as experiencing in the fullest measure those 
intense excitements and disturbances which Eros alone can 
provoke." It is true that Plato here repudiates sensual excite- 
ments. In this respect the Phedrus and Symposion agree 
with the Philébus. But as between Reason and Emotion, they 
disagree with it altogether: for they dwell upon ideal excite- 
ments of the most vehement character. They describe the 
highest perfection of human nature as growing out of the 
better variety of madness—out of the glowing inspirations of 
Eros: a state replete with the most intense alternating emo- 
tions of pain and pleasure. How opposite is the tone of So- 
krates in the Philébus, where he denounces all the intense 
pleasures as belonging to a distempered condition—as adul- 


« See in the Symposion the doctrines 
of the prophetess Diotima, as recited 
by Sokrates, pp. 204-212; also the Pha- 
drus, the second é¢yxdépioy delivered 
by Sokrates upon Eros, pp. 36-60, re- 

ted briefly and confirmed by So- 
ates pp. 77-78. 

Compare these with the latter por- 
tion of the Philébus; the difference of 
spirit and doctrine will appear very 
manifest. 

To illustrate the contrast between 
the Phsedrus and the Philébus, we 
may observe that the former compares 
the excitement and irritation of the 
inspired soul when its wings are grow- 
ing to ascend to Bonum and Pulchrum, 
with the «vyois or irritation of the 

ums when a child is cutting teeth— 
B oby éy tovT@ SAn kal avaxnkie, Kal 


Swep 1d THY dd5ovTopvobyTwy xd0os 
wept tois ddéyras ylyvera: Bray tpri 
guaor xvijots Kal d&yavdernois wept Tad 
ovaAa, tabrdy 8) rérovOey % ToD ®rEpo- 
guety apxopevuv Wuyx) Cel te Kad 
dyavaxret Kal yapyaAl(era: piovca ra 
wrépa. These are specimens of the 
strong metaphors used by Plato to 
describe the emotional condition of the 
mind during its fervour of aspiration 
towards Bonum and Pulchrum. On 
the other hand, in the Philébus, «vjors 
and -yapyaAionds are noted as mani- 
festations of that distempered condition 
which produces indeed moments of 
intense pleasure, but is quite incon- 
sistent with Reason and the attain- 
ment of Good. See Philébus, pp. 46 E, 
51 D, and Gorgias, p. 494. 
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torated with pain, and as impeding the tranquil process of 
Reason—and where-he tolerates only such gentle pleasures as 
are at once unmixed with pain and easily controuled by Reason! 
In the Phadrus and Symposion, we are told that Bonum and 
Pulchrum are attainable only under the stimulus of Eros; 

through a process of emotion, feverish and extatic, with viele 
pleasure and pain, and that they crown. such aspirations, if 
successfully prosecuted, with an emotional recompense, or with 
pleasure so intense as to surpass all other pleasures. In the 
Philébus, Bonum and Pulchrum come before us as measure, 


- proportion, seasonableness: as approachable only through tran- 


quil Reason— addressing their ultimate recompense to Reason 
alone—excliding both vehement agitations and intense plea- 
sures—and leaving only a corner of the mind for gentle and 
unmixed pleasures. . 

The comparison, here made,-of the - Philébus with the 
Pheedrus and Symposion, is one among many proofs of the dif- 
ferent. points.of. view with which Plato, in his different dia- 
logues,’ handled the same topics of ethical and psychological 
discussion. And upon this point of dissent, Eudoxus and 
Epikurus would have agreed with the Sokrates of the Philébus, 
in deprecating that extatic vein of emotion which is so greatly 
extolled in the Pheedrus and Symposion. 

* Plato, Philébus. of Sokrates. Ovdty yep abrds nbrg 

y Maximus Tyrius remarks this Buotos 6 Swapdrns epay 7 owppovoivrs, 
difference ( between the erotic ese Kal 6 exmAnrrdpevos Tous Kadov’s TE 


of Plato and many of the others) in | éAéyxorr: rots &dpovas, &c. (24, b. 
one of his discourses about the épwrix? ‘ ( ) 


te 


